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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


T he Ramakrishna Mission established this Institute of Culture in 1938 
in fulfilment of one of the projects to coinnieniorate the Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna (1936). At the same time the Institute was vested 
Avith the entire rights of T/ie Cultural Heritage oj Indta. This publication 
is thus one of the major responsibilities of the Institute ; it also serves to 
fulfil a primary aim of the Institute, which is to promote the study, inter*- 
pretalion, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India. 

The first edition of The Cultural Heutage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages in all, the work of one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, rvas published in 1937 by the Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial. This work 
presented for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, 
and it was immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the 
cullural literature of the world. This edition tvas sold out within a few 
years and the work has long been out of print. When considering the 
question of a second edition it was felt that instead of reprinting the work 
in its original form, advantage should be taken of the opportunity to enlarge 
the scope of ihc work, making il more comprehensive, more authoritative, 
and adequately representative of different aspects of Indian thought, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly to rcA'ise the old articles to bring them 
up to date. 

According to a new scheme drawn up on this basis, the number of 
volumes Avill be increased. The plan of arrangement has been improved 
by grouping the topics in jsuch a way that each volume may be fairly 
complete and fulfil the requirements of those interested in any particular 
branch of learning. Each volume will b'e self-contained, with separate 
pagination, bibliography, and index, and will be introduced by an outstand- 
ing authority. Since due regard will be paid to historicity and critical 
treatment, it is hoped that this work tvill provide a useful guide to the study 
of the complex pattern of India’s cultural history. 

In keeping with the ancient Indian tradition of imparting instruction 
to students without remuneration, the distinguished band of scholars, Avho 
have co-operated so ably in this task, have done their work as a labour of 
love in a spirit of service to scholarship and world understanding. Equally 
essential to the success of the undertaking wms the assistance of the 
Government of India who made a generous grant towards the cost of 
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publication. Without tliis dual co-operation it would have l)ccii impossible 
to set out on a \’enture of this magnitude ; and to tlic conlribulors as ttrell 
as to the Government of India wc therefore express our deepest gintiludc. 

In presenting this third volume of the .second cditioit of 7'lic (Itillunil 
Heritage of India, it is perhaps necessary to explain how it happened llial 
the third volume tras the first to be published. In the first edition of this 
work there trcrc a fairly large number of representative articles on 
philosophy and religion, the two .subjects which, under the new sclieme, 
have been assigned to Volumes III and IV. Thus these two volumes 
acquired an advantage over the others, which required a much greater 
proportion of fre,sh material, and it was therefore thought exjtetlient to 
publish them first. Volume III trill thus be followed by Volume IV. 

Professor Haridas Bhatlacharyya, w.a., b.l., p.r.s., Darsanasagara, 'wdio 
was formerly Head of the Department of Philo.sophy at the Dacca University, 
and latterly Honorary University Profe.s.sor of Indian Philosoi)hy and 
Religion at the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University, is a well- 
known figure in the world of philosophy. In entrusting him tvitli I he edit ing 
of this volume, the Institute knew that it was being placed in capable hantls. 
We feel deeply indebted to him for the way in tvhich he has given 
unsparingly of his time and energy in tackling the many dillieulties inherent 
in a work of this nature. 

India’s greatest treasure is her ancient spiritual wisdom. The time 
has come when that treasure should be fully discovered and ofl'cred not 
only to the people of India, but also to those of other countries so that a 
foundation may be laid upon which to build the peace, the unity, and the 
concord to which all nations aspire. This volume on philo.sophy will, it is 
trusted, play some part in this noble mission. 

August 1953 
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PREFACE 


T he preparation of the second edition of The Cultural Herilage of 
India was taken in hand in June, 1947, after the first edition had long 
been out of print. According to the new scheme of ptiblicalion, (he 
different volumes were not only to be revised, but also to be improved by 
the addition of new articles to make them more comprehensive. It was 
also decided to attempt a pre.scntation of the contents in a logical order, 
and to arrange the articles in such a manner that they might form a homo- 
geneous group from some angle of vision and at the same time not make 
the volumes unwieldy in size. The third volume devoted to the philoso- 
phies of India was the first to be completed and is being released for 
publication first. 

Of the thirty-nine articles contained in (he present volume tliirtccn 
arc old. Most of these have been I'cvtsed by the authors themselves for 
the present edition ; the one on ‘Purva-Mimamsa’ has Irecn revised and 
enlarged by Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri ; and a few only aic leprodiued 
without any noticeable change. A welcome innovation is the inclusion of 
the contributions of two distinguished scholars, Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri 
and Mni. Yogendranath Bagchi, whose original articles iit Sanskrit and 
Bengali respectively are appearing in translation. 

According to the plan of ari'angemcnt of subjects in cliffcrcut volumes, 
Buddhist and Jaina cultures, including their philrrsophics, have Iteeii 
assigned to Volume I. In Volume II will be prcseuled the ethical and 
philosophical speculations to be found in the epics (including the Blidgavad- 
Gita), the Puriinas, and the legal literature. The present volume has thus 
been practically confined to the Brrihmanical systems of Indian jihilosophy, 
including the Lokayata or Carvaka lohilo.sophy, winch is a rather auti- 
Vedic mode of thought. 

The need to orient philosophical thinking to spiritual rccpiironients 
has been constantly kept in view. It is hoped tliat tlte inulliplicily of 
approaches by different authors to the Vedantic thought will serve to bring 
out the personal character of philosophical appreciation in India-. And 
this conviction will be strengthened by a perusal of the succeeding ai'licles 
that show how the same basic Vedantic text was used to elaborate pliilo- 
soiohical views in consonance tvith the sectarian attitude terwards the 
ultimate principle and the origin, nature, function, and destiny of the 
trorld of dependent beings. The importance of the Vedanta as the liighcst 
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achievement of the Indian mind has been recognized by devoting one-third 
of the total number of the articles to its different aspects and intcrijreta- 
tions. As basic to the theistic interpretations of the Vedanta, the article 
on the ‘Philosophy of the Bhagavata’ will be found a useful addition. 

As compared with the Vedanta, the Saritkhya-Yoga and the Nyaya- 
Vai.sesika gT0U23S have two comprehensive articles devoted to each. Ihc 
second has a third article devoted to the special problem of religion as 
treated in it, while the first has received supplementary treatment by an 
article on ‘The Path of Yoga in the Gita’ — the only article on that b/iok 
to be included in the irresent volume, as also by an article on ‘The Philosophy 
of ^aivism’ which, like the Yoga system, combines Saihkhya :uid theistic 
elements in a novel manner. Similarly, the article on the ‘Philosophy of 
the Yogavasistha’ serves to exemplify a unique synthesis of Samkhya-Yoga, 
Upanisadic, and Buddhistic modes of thought. Tire other systems, viz. 
Ptirva-Mimathsa, Carvaka. and Tantra, are each represented by a single 
article; but an elaborate treatment of the last is reserved for the fourth 
volume. Two articles of general philo.sophical interest without linkage 
to any definite school are ‘The Philosoiahy of Mysticism’ and ‘Philosophy 
in Popular Literature’. The key to the understanding of tlie mutual rehi- 
tions of the different systems (including Buddhism and Jainism) in their 
historical development is furnished by the opening article on the ‘Rise of 
the Philosophical Schools’. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the entire 
volume are devoted to an exposition of the different jrhilosoirhies mentioned 
above. 

A significant departure from the u.sual method of presenting Indian 
philosophy has been the discussion of major philosophical to^rics irrespective 
of their affiliation to definite systems of thought. The nature of Lite iihysical 
world, the soul, and the mind has been discus,sed in thi'cc different articles, 
while the almost unanimous Indian belief in the possibility of transcending 
the narrow range of empirical thought by means of proper mental 
discipline has found expression in an article on ‘Extra-sensory and Super- 
conscious Experiences’. The joroblem of irsychological types, now so tvidely 
discussed in the West, had its prototype and counterpart in dilTcrcnt 
branches of Sanskrit literature and has been delineated in the article on 
‘Types of Pluman Nature’. The different philosophical sciences have been 
synoptically treated in four articles, viz. ‘Indian Epistemology’, ‘Indian 
Psychology’, ‘Indian Ethics’, and ‘Indian Theism’. This additional inno- 
vation will, it is hoped, serve the purpose of giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
fundamentals of Indian ^philosophical thinking in its different aspects. A 
further interesting addition has been the inclusion of an article on ‘Tire 
Art of Philosophical Disputation’, which wdll give an idea of how the 
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Indian philosophers carried on debates, and how different objectives in 
view affected the modes of their attack and defence in arguments. Finally, 
the peculiarity of Indian philo.sophy as a spiritual discipline has been 
sought to be brought out in the last article of the present volume, namely, 
‘Philosophy of Values’, where the different ends of life — religio-ethical, 
hedonistic, and spiritual — have been delineated, interrelated, and graded. 

But while the interest of the scholar and the' student has not been 
forgotten, it has been kept constantly in mind that by far the larger number 
of readers of The Cultural Heritage of India would be men and women, 
who are seekers after spiritual truth tvherever found, vdthout the highly 
technical eejuipment of a philosopher. The present volume has been so 
designed that almost all the articles would be found interesting and intelli- 
gible by the cultured lay public on account of their diversified contents and 
easy mode of presentation. A philosophical work cannot, hotrever, read 
wholly like a novel ; its subject-matter being recondite, it naturally requires 
a certain amount of preliminary ti'aining in philosophical concepts. Again, 
where thought is wound up with life and life is linked up with socio- 
religious conviction or convention, a certain amount of imaginative pene- 
tration into national attitudes and age-long beliefs becomes indispensable 
for understanding the particular mode of handling philosophical problems. 
Belief in karma and rebirth, for instance, started in India certain types of 
speculation tvhich are rare, if present at all, in other countries where a 
single life i.s supposed to be vouchsafed to man to make or mar his destiny. 
Similarly, the emphasis upon the role of the individual in the attainment 
of spiritual advancement, as compared with divine aid and prophetic 
intercession, is unmistakable in Indian thought ; and so the technique of 
expanding the self and increasing the dimensions of personality received 
an elaborate treatment in the Indian systems not to be found in other 
countries. Much harsh criticism can be avoided by taking into account 
these basic assumptions of the Indian philosophers almost as a class. When 
philosophy ceases to be an adventure of merely speculative ideas and 
becomes a propaedeutic to the art of spiritual life, an acknowledgement 
of the native propensities and p.articular constitutions of different types of 
minds ushers in a diversity of pre.scriptions for meeting the needs of 
individual lives and leads to the recognition of multiple paths of spiritual 
approach. 

It is not to be thought, however, that philosophies in India grew up 
in water-tight compartments and no attempt was made to arrive at a 
universal philosophy on the basis of rigid logical thinking. Philosophical 
controversies, in which hard hits were given and taken in fixing the number 
of the sources of knowledge and defining the nature of the real, would have 
III— C XV 
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cincl Nrivadvlpa (Nadia) schools of the twelfth centuiy tvas not an accidental 
event. Still, it ivould be candid to admit that though the two reciprocally 
influenced each other otving to a commonness of attitude totvards uhiniatc 
principles, the association was not so close as between Saihkhya and Yoga. 
Far less knit together than the above pairs are the Mhuamsas, though one 
is called Purva and the other Uttara as if they form one continuous 
doctrinal scheme. The Prn'va-Munaihsa with its emphasis upon the life 
of sacrificial action harks back to the Vedas, the Brahmauas, and the 
Aranyakas, while the Uttara-Mimaihsa has primarily in view the absolulistic 
metaphysics of the Upanisads. 

Though the tlieistically inclined Vedantins have freely (pxoled from 
the Puranas as authorities, the Upanisads, the Bhngavad-Gilaj and the 
Brahma-Sutra of Badarayana form the common triple source of all schools 
of Vedanta (prastlidna-traya) to match the above three liases ol the Phrva- 
A'lhnariisa. But as Jaimini and Badai'ayana mutually refer to each other, 
some sort of relation between their systems was probably sought to be 
established, especially as the deprecation of the sacrilices was not 
unequivocal in the Upanisads, and those who upheld the necessity of 
joining rituals with gnosis (jnanakarnia-sainnccayu) could jioint to many 
Upanisadic passages in support of their position. 

Beyond the pale of the three groups stood the heterodox systems tvhich 
protested against this or that aspect of the orthodox position. The minor 
dissenters rose and fell, as they had no well-conceived theory cither of 
reality or of knotvledge. Probably many ol them tvcrc anlinomian also and 
so were given short shrift even by the major dissenters. Buddhism and 
Jainism. Only one had a lasting influence — the Carvaka or Lokayata — and 
had to be reckoned with by all subsequent thought. But its texts were 
suppressed ; and it had to live only as a tradition, though it had all the 
elements of a systematic philosophy — epistemology, ontology, ethics, attitude 
totvards religion, etc. Both Jainism and Buddhism, however, developed 
full-fledged systems of thought and became religious institutions in addition, 
and with them Brahmanism had to wage wars of oflFence and defence to 
maintain its integrity and influence. Jainism launched considerable attacks 
hut was less heeded as it chose to fight from its own citadel of primitive 
concepts mixed with high philosophy and refused to come down to the 
even ground of common terminology. Buddhism won greater prestige 
and patronage as a religion, at least in North India, and, though it too had 
a small armoury of special words, it had greater linguistic affinity with 
Brahmanism. Perhaps it also contained a larger admixture of Brahmana 
converts who knew the weak points of their earlier faith and philosophy. 
Buddliism also developed greater diversity of speculative systems owing 
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Lo the greater exercise of free thinking inside the church than tvas done by 
Jainism. So with Buddhism the battle of wits was longer and keener, 
and important changes of front had to be made to withstand the Buddhistic 
on.slaught. Brahmanical, Buddhistic, and Jaina philosophies contended 
most on the epistemological i.ssue with fruitful results all around. How 
they influenced one another’s religious beliefs, practices, and artistic 
representations is a different story tvith which we are not concerned in this 
volume. 

'W'^hen philosophies develop as schools of thought and vigorous 
champions are not wanting in any camp, it may be taken for granted that 
attempts would be made to grade the systems in a scale of excellence. 
Taking as their motto that men look outtvard before they look intvard and 
that they look imvard before they look upward, some professed to arrange 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Saihkhya-Yoga, and Mimariisa-Vedanta in an ascending 
series. The first is concerned tvith an elaborate discussion about the 
properties of physical things, and there the soul has no privileged position 
in reality, possessing in fact consciousness as a contingent property on the 
empirical plane in association with mind and object. The second professed 
to evolve the tvorld out of Prakrti but gat'e to Purusa the dominant r61e in 
starting the world itrocess and endowed the soul with essential intelligence 
in addition to, and apart from, the empirical consciousness generated by 
association with Prakrti. But it chose to think of spirit in terms of finitude 
and multiplicity, and though in the Yoga God was introduced. His role 
was not very vital in the system. The last pair went' beyond the second in 
acknotvledging the necessity of the divine principle, tvhether in its plural 
form for ritualistic purposes, namely, to invoke with mantras the deities 
even though they are not boon-givers, or in its unitary form as a personal 
God of grace or as an impersonal Brahman of -which the finites are only 
illusory forms. The Advaita reached the startling conclusion that finitude 
had no reality in an ultimate reference, and personality^ could not be 
ascribed to a being in which all finite personalities merged without 
retaining a vestige of their distinctive experiences. The One without 
a second is non-dual in all its aspects and possesses consciousness as essence 
but not as an attribute. Here the climax of philosophical thinking is 
reached. The theistically inclined West has not hidden its dislike for 
this culmination of Indian thought and has professed to find it ethically 
unsatisfactory because of its tendency to transcend moral distinctions. Even 
Bradley who comes nearest to Sankara did not hesitate to admit that human 
experiences are not altogether lost but are retained in the Absolute, though 
distributed, transmuted, and rearranged there. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this Vedantic claim of finality 
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for its omi position has been accepted by other systems. Each claims lo be 
the genuine moksa-Mstra as teaching the only right way to lilicralion, 
how.soever interpreted. Insensibility, isolation, dissolution, cLcinal life in 
God, and merger in the yVbsolute are the alternatives advocated by the 
different systems. The jirincipal gain from philosophical knowledge is 
escape from the ills of the prc.sent life and the stoppage of the wheel of 
rebirth, and not necessarily the attainment of a blissful state. All agreed, 
however, that there was no possibility of obtaining salvation without getting 
rid of the ignorance which leads one to mistake the non-soul for the soul, 
the impure for the pure, the painful for the blissful, and the evanescent lor 
the eternal. In this view the orthodox systems were joined by the heterodox 
ones of Buddhism and Jainism. Aviclya, ajnana, aviveka, and such cognate 
terms were used to indicate that the root-cause of involvement in saiiisara 
was intellectual clehdency or lack of wisdom wliich must be fii'st got rid 
of to liquidate the distressed condition of the embodied soul. True, the 
theists suggested divine grace and its counterpart, human devotion, as 
causative factors for bringing about liberation, but even they looked upon 
right knowledge as basic to true bhakti. Right rapture, self-realization. 
God-vision, etc., all proceed from true bodhi, and therefore philosophy 
must inform moral praxis and spiritual exercise. 

In the following pages has been unfolded by Indian scholars the story 
of the attempts made by India down the ages to grapple witli the 
fundamental problems of life and thought. As elsewhere, the modes of 
approach have been rnany in keeping with the needs of diverse ty]x;s of 
minds and in consonance with different philosophical traditions. Many 
of the ■writers are themselves adherents of the philosophic creeds tltey 
expound, and this lends additional weight to their utterances, which arc 
not merely summaries of book-learning, but are also confessions of personal 
faith. They have very generously laid aside controversial issues as 
inappropriate jii this work which is dedicated to the great saint of modern 
India, Sri Ramakrishna, who was toleration incarnate in theory and 
practice. 

In between the two editions the Indian world of scholarship has 
suffered extraordinarily heavy losses by the death of some who, through (heir 
translations of original texts and their scholarly interpretations, made 
Indian philosophy better known and respected abroad. Mm. Dr. Pramatha- 
nath Tarkabhushan, Mm. Dr. Ganganath Jha, Dr. Surendranath Da.sgupta, 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Professor M. Hiriyanna, and Professor K. C. 
Bhattacharyya, whose contributions we are proud to include in the present 
volume, have all left us, as has Dr. B. M. Barua who died before he 
could write the article assigned to him. We also mourn the death of 
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V. Subrahmanya Iyer, K. A. Krishnaswami Iyer, and Sxrami Tyagisanancla, 
— esteemed contributors who did not live to see the publication of this 
volume. "We pay our tribute of respect to their memory, and would put 
on record our special appreciation of the readiness with rrhich the late 
Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta agreed to write the introduction to this volume 
when he rvms severely handicapped by protracted illness and also by 
preoccupation with the concluding fifth volume of his monumental rvork, 
A History of Indian Philosophy, which unfortunately he could not leave 
completed. 

My task as Editor, though enjoyable, has not been an easy one, and 
would have been more difficult but for the spirit of accommodation readily 
shotvn hy the contributors. I tvish to record my gratitude to the monastic 
workers of the Institute of Culture who have so greatly helped me in 
preparing the manuscript and seeing the rvork through the press. I am 
also indebted to Mr. Arthur Hughes, i.e.s. (Retd.), who generously 
volunteered his services to the Institute. He not only prot'ed a great help 
in toning up the literary aspect of the manuscript, but also made valuable 
suggestions in course of his scrutiny. My thanks are due to Sri P. Seshadri 
Aiyar, b.a., m.l., for translating the article on ‘Brahnia-Mimaih-sa’ from 
the original Sanskrit. My thanks are also due to Professor Jnanendra 
Chandra Datta, M.A., for translating fi'om the original Bengali the article 
on ‘The Art of Philosophical Disputation’ as tvell as for preparing the Index, 
which, it is hoped, will facilitate the search for relevant information. The 
Bibliography is by no means exhaustive : it is limited to English translations 
and expositions and is intended to lead inquisitive readers to the original 
works and specialized treatises on the subjects concerned. 

It is hoped that this new edition will ’ivorthily maintain the reputation 
of its predecessor and serve not only to unfold the spiritual aspirations of 
an ancient nation, but also to forge a powerful link in the chain of human 
fellotvship and universal concord. 


Haridas Bhattacharyya 

Calcutta 
August 1953 
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A t Iciisl three different races seem to have contributed to the traditional 
heritage of India in civilization, culture, philosophy, religion, and 
art. T. hese were, firstly, the Indus valley people ; secondly, the different 
hordes of Aryans that in all probability came from the West ; and thirdly, 
the Dravidians who from very early times had settled in the South. The 
relation between the Dravidians and the Indus valley people has not yet 
been definitely ascertained, though many surmises about it have been made. 
The Indus valley peojrlc, who were in all probability somehow related 
to the Sumeiiaus, have left in the buried debris remarkable marks of their 
great civilization. It has been suggested that a statuette found in Mohenjo- 
daro piobably represents an ascetic in the yogic posture. Phallic symbols 
in stone arc lound in abundance. There is also a statuette of Pasupati 
in association with various animals. Images which have been regarded 
as being those of Mother Earth also go to show that the cult of Siva or 
Pasuioati and of Sakti as the Mother may have been current at the time, 
I noticed in Harappa a site which was very probably a hall of sacrificial 
fire. These people knew the art of writing, as is quite manifest from the 
innumerable seals found there, which are similar to the Susa seals. It 
is unforlunatc that up till now there seems to be no progress in deciphering 
the writings on these seals, which would have thrown much light on the 
various aspects of the cultural life of these people. In the museum of 
Harappa I noticed a pottery painting which seemed to portray the belief 
in the post-mortem existence of the soul and its future destiny. 

These people lived in brick-built cities, built in a closely compact 
fashion, which gave them protection from outside enemies and also afforded 
many amenities of civilized life. In the Vedic literature we find many 
references to the quarrel between the devas and the asuras and to Indra’s 
exploits in the land of the Sisnadevas (phallus-worshippers) and 
to the cities of the asuras being destroyed by ^iva. Patanjali in his 
Bhdsya on Panini’s grammar thinks that the asuras had begun to 
imitate the performance of Vedic sacrifices but mispronounced the Sanskrit 
words and the accents, and this was the reason why they were defeated in 
their struggle with the devas. It is needless here to give copious examples 
of the contact of the Aryans or the devas ivith another race, called the 
asuras, who 'were probably in some way related to the old Assyrians. But 
anyhow nothing exists now of the Indus valley people and their civilization. 
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Some of these people may possibly be traced to the Brahuis of Baluchistan ; 
others must have merged with the Indian people in general, and (heir 
religious culture must have also influenced the development of the Aryan 
religious culture. It is curious to note that in the Atharva-Veda wc have 
quite a long section devoted to the praise of the worshi2jper,s of Rudra, 
though they are called the Vratyas, i.e. ircople outside the orthodox pale. 

THE VEDAS 

The Vedic literature that has come down to us by oral tradition 
forms the earliest compositions of the Aryan peojrle. We do not know 
how much of these compositions forms a part of the herilage of the 
Aryans before they came to this country and how much of these ivas 
composed here in India. We have no evidence to show that the Vedic 
people had any knowledge of writing or of building cities as tlie Indus 
valley peojrle had. The date of any jrart of the Vedic literature is tilso 
very uncertain. Conjectures that have been made regarding it from the 
affinity of the Vedic language with the Avestan language, as found in the 
inscription of Darius of known date, are as uncertain as other conjectures 
made by Tilak and Jacobi. The average Hindu regards the Vedas as 
anMi or beginningless. This is true only in the sense that the beginnings 
of the Vedas are not ascertainable. 

The Vedas reveal different strata of religious and philo.so2)hic: culture. 
There are passages which indicate that the Vedic people worshipped the 
nature gods in their diversity ; there are also passages which show that 
there was a tendency to exaggerate the power -and influence of one or 
other of the gods over others. This has been styled as henolheisni by 
Max Muller. There is another stratum which seems to encourage the 
performance of sacrifices, during which the Vedic verses could be torn from 
their context and made to form parts of the liturgy of different, vil.es in the 
sacrifices. These sacrifices gradually attained such importauce that the 
reality of the gods practically vanished. The verses or manlnis were 
themselves practically the gods, and the effect of the sacrifices was not 
produced as a gift of charity from the gods, but it followed automatically 
from the scrupulously punctilious performance of the different parts of 
the sacrifice and the proper pronunciation and accenting of the mantras. 
From this followed the well-known theory of the Mimariisa interpreters 
that all Vedic passages are to be explained and interpreted as commands 
(vidhis) or prohibitions {nisedhas) irrespective of their verbal tense, and 
that all stories found in the Vedic literature are to be regarded as 
emphasizing Vedic commands. These stories, called arlhavadas, need not 
necessarily have any factual validity. We find, parallel to these, many 
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charms and incantations in the Atharva-V eda, as also sacrifices for injuring 
other people for one’s otrn interests, e.g. the Syena-yaga. 

In another stratum we find the performance of sacrifice being 
replaced by different kinds of meditation. We also find many passages 
which display doubt or scepticism about our knowledge of the origin of 
the world, and also some which contain descriptions of a monotheistic 
character. 

The Mimamsa philosophy deals mainly with the ways and methods 
of sacrifices in accordance with the Brahmanas, the Srauta-Sutras, and the 
Kalpa-Stitras. But it lays great emphasis on the theory of Vedic command- 
ments. The earliest writer now available to us is Jaimini, whose Mimdmsa- 
Sutra was interpreted by Sahara some time about the second or third 
century b.c. This commentary was further commented upon by two 
Mimariisa leaders of thought, Kumarila and Prabhakara, who lived probably 
rouncl about the seventh century .v.d. While Prabliakara tries to show that 
the Vedic commands are performed by us out of an inherent impulsion 
of oughtness in us, Kumarila tries to explain it on hedonistic grounds, 
namely, that we perform the Vedic commands because such performance 
is beneficial to us in the end. The Mimamsa philosophy does not admit 
either God or creation. It admits the uncreated character of the Vedas 
and regards them as eternal. It also believes in the self-validity of 
knowledge and regards all errors as being due to non-discrimination 
between cognition and memory. In most other details the Mimamsa 
philosophy, as developed by its later exponents, follows the lines of the 
Vaisesika thought. 


THE VEDaNTIC schools 

We noiv turn to the philosophical inspiration of the Upanisads. 
The earlier Upanisads are generally regarded as limited to eleven. But 
in later times many other works trying to follow the style of the Upani.sads 
have been called by that name, though their spurious nature can hardly 
be denied. The earlier Upanisads form the concluding part of the Vedic 
literature and are known as Vedanta. These are to be distinguished from 
the other forms of the Vedic literature known as the Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. Some Upanisads are composed in verse, some 
in prose, and others in both. They are the outburst of the joy and emotion 
of intuitive experience. In our modern approach to the study of the Upani- 
sads we are disposed to think that the different passages of the Upanisads are 
often in conflict with one another, and it does not seem probable that they 
are the compositions of the same author. There is a long history among 
the series of the Upanisads of a quest for the ultimate truth. There are 
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many passages in Tvh.ich attempts have been made to express the nature 
of this ultimate truth, but their expression is emotional and intuitive and 
very seldom argumentative. The doctrine of the absolute validity of the 
Vedas had already gained a very strong hold on the minds of Lite people. 
Moral, civil, and criminal laws, as well as all customary laws among the 
higher castes, were regarded as but reflections of the social system of the 
Vedic people. The validity of the Smrtis was wholly dependent u]ton 
their Vedic texts or upon Vedic customs as practised by virtuous Vedic 
people. Some of the Upanisads were manifestly anti-sacrilicial. But their 
validity with regard to the ultimate truth could never be challenged. 
Consequently, the apparent differences of opinion amoirg the various 
passages of the Upanisads had to be brushed aside, and a delinitc unity and 
uniformity of purport of all passages in the Upani.sad,s had to be 
demonstrated. 

The two eai'liest attempts in this direction are to be found in lire 
Bmhma-Sutra of Badarayana and the Bhagavad-Gtld. But in spite of this 
the difficulty remained more or less the same. The important tpicslion 
was rvhether reality was one, or both one and many ; 'whether it rvas a 
concrete universal or explicitly many. Other forms of ideas, slightly dif- 
ferent from the above well-defined positions, may also be found among some 
of the later exponents of the Vedanta. 

The earliest expositions of the Upanisads, the Brahma-Butra, and the 
Gita, that are now extant, were made by a South Indian monk, iSahkaracarya, 
though we know from quotations and references that other interpretations on 
semi-dualistic lines had been made by other exponents anterior to him. In 
this connection it will be well to remember that the Vedic cultrtre and 
other forms of ideas that had grown in the North penetrated into 
the South and were absorbed by the Dravidiau people as forming part and 
parcel of their own culture. The Vedic Smrtis similarly spread in the 
South though partly modified in some respects. No very definite iir- 
formation is available regarding the earliest Tamil writings. But wc know 
that the cult of bhakti or devotion had become very prominent in the 
South in the writings of the Alvars in the middle of the first millennium of 
the Christian era. Sahkaracarya was not only the greatest expositor 
of the Upanisads on monistic lines, but was also a gi’cat preacher. 
Like Buddha he established a monastic order, which is carrying on 
its work even to the present day. It will be wrong to say that 
he routed the Buddhists by his philosophical arguments, Rather the 
philosophical enunciation of his views sometimes seems to show that 
he was himself influenced by some of the Buddhist arguments. His 
representation of the world as unreal reminds us of the Buddhist view of 
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Nagarjuna as explained by Candrakirti. But while some Buddhists 
regarded the illusory nature of the world as being without any firm basis 
of truth and reality, Sahkaracarya tried to explain the ultimate reality as 
being' the Self or Brahman, and contrasted this absolute vision with a 
relative perspective in which the illusory world appeared as real until it 
was contradicted. While Sahkaracarya called the two perspectives paramar- 
thika and vyavaharika, the Buddhists called them pararnarthika and 
samvrtika. The view-point of Sahkaracarya is anticipated by Asahga and 
Vasubandhu (fourth or fifth century), particularly in the latter’s work 
VijnaptimMrata-siddhi. The philosophical difference between the two 
vieiv-points is almost negligible. This explains ivhy many of the opponents 
of Sahkaracarya called him a crypto-Buddhist. 

Sahkaracarya, in the course of his discussions in the commentary 
on the Brahma-Siitra, criticized the views of most of the contemporary 
systems of philosophy, such as the Samkhya, the Nyaya, and the Buddhist 
schools. In Buddhism he tried to refute the idealism of Dihnaga but not 
the view of Vasubandhu. The enunciation of his own vietvs regarding 
the Vedanta is not convincingly clear. This gave rise to various schools 
of thought which claimed to be the proper interpretation of the monistic 
ideas of Sankara, but which differed from one another sometimes in a very 
remarkable manner. Some of the leaders of these schools of Vedantic 
thought were Vacaspati Mi^ra, Suresvara, Padmapada, Praka^atman, and 
Prakasananda. The interpretation of the Vedanta by these leaders of 
thought developed in the hands of many successive followers through many 
centuries. The Vedantic school of thought has produced many great 
dialecticians, of whom ^riharsa in the eleventh or twelfth century and 
Madhusudana in the sixteenth seem to be the most notable. The vast 
development of the Sankara school of the Vedanta seems to have taken 
place in the region north of the Vindhya hills. But though the intensive 
development of the monistic Vedanta of Sankara took place in the 
Aryavarta, it always had innumerable devoted followers in the South. 

We have already seen that even before Saiikaracarya wrote his 
commentaries, there had been semi-dualistic interpretations of the 
Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutra- One of these is called the Bhedabheda or 
the concurrence of dualism and monism without assuming either of them 
as illusory. Bhaskara, in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutraf tried to 
establish this view on the analogy of the unity of the sea and the diversity 
of waves, foam, and billows — the forms in which that unity appears. The 
application of the modern critical apparatus raises considerable doubt 
whether the monistic interpretation of the Brahma-Siitra by Sahkaracarya 
is always loyal and faithful to the views preached in the text itself. 
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Ramanuja, a Tamil Brahmana of the eleventh century and disciple of 
Mahapurna and Yamuna, wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Svlra on 
the lines of an earlier work called the Bodhayana-vrtti, in which he tried 
to establish a philosophy called the Visistadvaita, This assumed the reality 
of the world and the individual souls, both of which were merged in God 
and tvere dependent on Him in His transcendental aspect. In the formu- 
lation of his views Ramanuja was greatly influenced liy Nathamuni and 
the writings of the Alvars. The doctrine of bliakti preached in the 
Pancaratra and in the writings of the Alvars and of Yamuna found its 
philosophical expression in the writings of Ramanuja. Some of the most 
prominent names of gi^-eat philosophical and devotional reputation of this 
school are Veiikata, Meghanadari, and Lokacarya. The doctrine of devotion 
as prapattij either involving complete dependence on God or that associated 
with personal endeavour, was emphasized respectively in the Tciigalai and 
the Vadagalai schools of the Ramanujists. In this connection wc may also 
mention the name of Nimbarka, a well-known commentator of the Brahma- 
putra. His views were very much like those of Ramanuja, 

It iras round about the eleventh century that the grctil work 
Bhagavata was written. In the thirteenth century, wc find another great 
vrriter of the Vedanta in the South called Madhvacarya or Ananda 
Tirtha. He was a violent opponent of Saiikara and his monistic doctrine, 
and he preached a doctrine of absolute pluralism in his various 
works. Among his followers two great scholars of outstanding eminence, 
Jaya Tirtha and Vyasa Tirtha, shine forth as two of the great cst philoso- 
phers and dialecticians of India. Though most of the great followers 
of Sahkaracarya belonged to North India, yet there iverc some great 
names in the monistic schools in the South as well, such as Dliarmaraja- 
dhvarindra, Nrsiihhah-ama, and Appaya Diksita. The disciples of Madhva 
had therefore ample field for philo,sophical disputations witli llicse 
raonists, though by the twelfth or thirteenth century Buddhism had 
practically died out of India. Vyasa Tirtha wrote his great work 
Nyaydmrta to refute the various forms of monism, and particularly the 
Vivarana school of interpretation as started by Padmapada and 
Prakasatman and continued or developed by many later writers. He 
also challenged in his T arha-tdndava the logical definitions that were 
introduced by the great Gahgesa, the founder of the new school of Nyaya, 
which developed further in Bengal in the hands of Raghmiatha, 
Gadadhara, and Jagadisa. Madhusudana Sarasvatl, a Vedantin of Bengal, 
in his Advaitasiddhi refuted the views of Vyasa Tirtha against monism, 
and these refutations had their refutations and counter-refutations in the 
writings of Vyasa Tirtha’ s followers and the followers of Madhusudana 
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Another great imter, Vallabha, o£ the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ivrote a commentary on the Brahnia-Sutra following a peculiar 
line of modified monism. All these teachers and exponents of ihe Vedanta 
had a successive series of disciples who kept alive the traditional vietvs as 
explained Iry their teachers and often enlivened them l>y their otvn con- 
tributions. The influence of Madhva is very definitely demonstrable in 
the commentary of Baladeva Vidyabhusana, a native of Orissa. Caitanya, 
the great saint of Bengal, also derived much inspiration for his cult of 
hhakfi during his pilgrimage to the South. Jrva Gosvamin, a follower ol 
Caitanya, also wrote an important work on the cult of bJiakli, and in this 
he tvas wholly inspired by the Bhagavula. 

Apart from the rise of the monistic, dualistic, and semi-dual i.slic 
theories of religion and philoso]rhy based on the teachings of the Upani.sads 
and also the vernacular development of Saivisrn and the cull of blinkli, 
it is curious to note, on the evidence of .such an outstanding personality 
as Bhartrhari, that when the Mahcibhasya of PaLarljali, the grammarian, 
u-as practically lost in the North, it survived in the South, and many 
eminent grammarians like Candracarya and Yasurata developed it there, 
On the basis of that a philosophy ol grammar w,is trritten liy Bhartrhtni, 
rvho.se teachings are now preserved in the great work called Vnkynpadiyn 
(the only philosophy of grammar now extant). We also remember that 
the great commentary on the Vedas by Sayana was written in Vijayanagara 
somewhere in the fourteenth century. 

BUDDHI.SM AND JAINISM 

It is important to note that excepting the schools of Carvaka and the 
Lokayatas all orthodox schools of Indian thought believed in certain 
fundamental postulates or dogmas, e.g. (1) the existence of the soul; 
(2) the possibility of ultimate liberation from sorrow or bondage ; (11) belief 
in the docti'ine of Karma and rebirth ; and (1) the ticccptance of the ultimate 
validity of the Vedas. The Buddhists and the Jains were regarded as 
heretical, as they did not believe in the validity of the Vedas. The 
Buddhists did not also believe in the reality of souls as permanent entities. 
Leaving the Upaui.sads aside, we can think of the Buddhists and tltc Jains 
as having made attempts to enunciate philosophical doctrines as early as the 
sixth century b.c. The Buddhist and the Jain doctrines and their 
philosophies gradually expanded through internal criticism by rival sects 
within the faiths and through external criticism by rival faiths. Buddhti, 
who lived in the sixth centmy b.c., engaged himself in solving the problems 
of suffering and death by trying to discover their causes through meditation 
and yoga. His teachings were collected wdthln a hundred years of his detith 
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by his disciples; and these works, which were all n'rilleu in Prili, were 
. grouped under three collections called the I’iiakas, viz. the Sitlla Vihihu, the 
Abhidhamma Pitaha, and the Vimya Pilaka. Though .solitary ascetics 
probably existed long before Buddha’s time, yet Buddha was the lir.sl person 
who established a monastic order and laid down the rules of utonuslie. living 
in the works contained in the Vimya Fitaka. The cenlval (kKariue of 
Buddhism is based upon the causal theory involving the forniula ‘this 
happening, that happens’, which proceeds in a cyclic ordc:r in a sort of 
‘chain-reaction’, such that from a group or conglouicration of a iiiouu'niary 
nature other conglomerations proceed ad infmitnm. The .start, is made 
from the idea of ignorance (avidya) which con.sists in the imputation of 
reality and permanence to unreal and momentary entities. From this 
proceed greed, action, birth and rebirth, and .so on until tlu; ultiuiat.e 
ignorance and greed are destroyed by knowledge (lioilhi), .Since all 
things are impermanent, there cannot be any permanent soul or (tod. 
All experiences are pure suffering, and onr object is to seek the cause 
and trace the origination of this suffering and to dctonuinc iJie method of 
its final destruction. For this, Buddha advised a right eourse of condnel, 
meditation, and philosophy ; and he also gnve a formal sliape to imgrt for 
the first time. The teachings of Buddha were till collected in Pali ; hut 
his philosophy, known as the Abhidhamma, was compiled in Sanski'it in a 
book of eight chapters called Abhidharma-kosa written l>y Vasuhaudim, 
sometimes described as a friend of Saraudragupla (a.d. SillO-SO). A French 
translation of the Chinese translation of the work by Hiucu 'Fsang is now 
available, and a Sanskrit commentary on it by YafSoniitra has been published 
by Wogihara from Japan, The Pali Buddhi.sm, called also the Illnayriua, 
developed in North India till at lea.st the liftli century and is now found 
in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and much of it has been pulrlislied in llu; 
Pali Text Series, 

Some time about the second century e.c. many learned Brillmmna.s, 
well versed in the Upanisads, had become Buddhism. 'They ihereCoi'c 
interpreted Buddhism from a somewhat different angle wliieli had more 
affinity with the Upanisads. They generally wrote in Sanskilt oi’ Gatlifi 
(a form of corrupt Sanskrit). There were three councils of Buddhist monks, 
and Buddhism became split up into at least as many as eighteen sects. Of 
these, four schools of thought played their rble-as philosophical systems in 
ronstant conflict wkh the Hindu systems of thought till the (.entli century, 
These were the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara, and Madhyamika, The 
\ aibhasika school is well explained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharina-koia. A 
ew texts of the Sautrantika school are available in Sanskrit, the leading 
figures of tins school being Dihnaga, Kamalasila, Santaraksita, Dliarmakirti, 
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Dharmoltara, and others. The important works on the Yogacara system 
were written by Asvaghosa, Maitreya, Asahga, and Vasubandhu (Vijiiapti- 
matrala-sidcUii). An elaborate work on the subject, called the Yogaedm- 
bhumi-sdsira, was published in Japan some years ago. The basis of the 
Madhyamika system is' to be found in the Prajfidpdramiid'Sub'a which is 
an Agama. The most efficient treatment of the philosophy of this Agama 
u^as made by the acutest of the early dialecticians, Na^rjuna, for whom the 
latest date rvould be the second or more probably the third century a.d. He 
was followed by Aryadeva, who wrote his Catuhsataka about the fourth 
century. Candvakirti wrote an important commentary on Nagarjuna’s 
MddJiyaniika-Sulra and also an important independent work called 
Mddhyamakdvatdra. The theory of Nagarjuna consists in interpreting 
Buddhism as a philosophy which denied substance or reality to every- 
thing and regarded all appearances as being purely phenomenal, illiLsory, 
and contradictory. By his dialectics he attempted to refute any and every 
thesis tliat could be put forward. Yet in a phenomenal sense he admitted 
rebirth, the laws of morality, and causation as dependent origina- 
tion. The Yogacara school or the Vijnanavadins believed only in the 
reality of thought-waves and denied the objective existence of all sensible 
things as such. The ultimate reality was thought. The Sautrantikas also 
went a great way with the Vijnanavadins, but they held that the reality 
of objective entities could be arrived at, though only in an inferential 
manner, from our mental experiences. In the course of time the distinc- 
tion between the Sautrantikas and the Vijhanavadins gradually tended to 
rmnish. The Vaibhasikas admitted both the mental and the extra-mental 
entities conditioned by each other and working out the scheme of the 
universe according to the cyclic law of dhanna-cakrat based on the causal 
doctrine of dependent origination, pratilya-samuLpdda. Everything is 
regarded by Buddhism as momcntai-y and therefore sorrowful. 

The Mahayana Buddhism expatiates on the cultivation of the great 
virtues called the pdramilds, the supreme virtue being the highest wisdom, 
called praj'nd. Prajnd and the means to it (upd,ya) appear under various 
analogical forms as deities. They turn up also in connection with the 
methods of Buddhist yoga in later times in the Buddhist Tantras as found 
in Tibet and India. Tibet probably had had some form of demonology 
and sorcery ; and when Buddhism was introduced in Tibet about the 
seventh or eighth century, the pure Buddhism as taught by Buddha 
became largely modified by various forms of local beliefs and faiths. This 
also exerted a back-pressure on popular Hinduism. Thus wo find the intro- 
duction into the popular Hindu religion of many kinds of image-worship 
and the muttering of mystical syllables and unmeaning manlras (called 
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dhaiaru ia Buddhism), associated with various typical geometrical lorins 
representing the field of force of the different forms of the newly introduced 
divinities. These geometrical form.? are called cakias. Ciikm is also the 
name of the six principal nerve-plexuses by concentration on which 
a yogui could control all his passions and ultimately attain lihciatioii. 
Some processes of the control of nerves and involuntary muscles as well as 
the washing of internal vacuities in the body seem to have liccn develop- 
ing from the time of the Maitiayanl UpaniMcl. ' This was gradually called 
in later times Hatha-yoga, Tantra-yoga or SaUcakra-sadhana. 

We knotv that some form of phallic ivorship was current among the 
Indus valley people as early as 3000 u.c. Thougli tlicre arc occasional 
references to the Mother cult or the Sakti cult m the Vcdic literature, it 
did not seem to have taken deep root there. On the other hand, both the 
Saiva and the Sakti cults were prevalent in the South from the early limes. 
Some sort of ^akti cult seems to have been mixed up with the abeD'ant 
forms of Buddhism giving rise to various forms of Tantras in the middle 
ages, paiticulaiiy in Bengal and Kashmir. The ideas of pnijnd and iipfiya 
became symbols of isakti and Siva ; and this evolved ti form of worship 
which seems to reflect sometimes the idea of PrakTi Rnd Puru.sa and some- 
times that of Maya and Brahman. 

The Mahayana Buddhism spread northwards to Gandhura, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Turfan, and the whole tract of Turkistan. Early and 
mediaeval Buddhist paintings and sculptures are preserved in many places 
in India, such as Sanchi and the caves of Ajanta ; and many Buddhist 
paintings have also been discovered in Tibet and Turfan. A great 
collection of Buddhist works, of which the Sanskrit originals have been 
lost, are available in their Chinese translations in China. Buddhism not 
only .spread over China, but it also influenced the thoughls of many 
Chinese philosophers. The philosophical teachings of Lao-t/e an; very 
similar to those of the Upanisads, though no contact between China and 
India is traceable at that early period. 

Jainism as originating from Mahavira seems to be somewhat earlier 
than Buddhism. The Jaina Agamas, which form the trusted religious 
documenis of the Svetambara school, are not generally admitted as 
authentic by the Digambara school of Jainism, which has a large philo- 
sophical literature written in Sanskrit. The difference between the two 
schools of Jainism is inessential. The Jains believe that the whole 
world is populated with minute monads in different grades of evolution. 
These monads, including human souls, are awakened to knowledge and 
feeling from within by the internal action of kctmici. Human souls arc, in 
essence, posses.sed of omniscience and omnipotence, but such powers are 
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obstructed by the accumulated coverings on them on account of their in- 
herited karmas. The Jains lay great stress on morality in general and on 
non-injury in particular. In philosophy and logic they have developed a 
relativistic viexv that affirmations or denials of any kinds of facts can only be 
made from seven different kinds of alternative perspectives. Thus from 
different points of view something may be either affirmed or denied of a 
thing, or it may be indescribable. This may lead in a permutative 
manner to seven kinds of affirmation or denial. The Jains believe 
in a realistic and pluralistic world, and they do not believe in any kind 
of transcendental illusion or Maya. They also do not believe in the 
existence of any supreme God as the creator of the trorld. Man creates 
his o;vn destiny by his own efforts or actions. When a man becomes 
ab.solutely free from all passioms, he is called a Jina ; and he shines in his 
full powers of omniscience and omnipotence. From very early times the 
Jains have developed a system of logic ; and we have a history of their 
dialectical skill in ai'guing with their opponents, the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. 


SAftKHYA AND VOGA 

The beginnings of the Saihkhya system of thought may be discovered 
in some of the early Upanisads. It we try to link up the various strands 
of thought tltat we find in the Mahdbharala, the Gltd, the Puranas, and 
the Caraka Sarhhitd_ (tv. 1), otherwi,se known as the Alrcya Tanlm, and 
also in other relevant Buddhist and Pancaratra texts, we are fed to the 
conclusion that the Saritkhya system of thought must have passed through 
various stages of development, which shaped and reshaped it at various 
times both theistically and athcistically. We know that some time before 
the third century there was a thcistic Sariikhya work known as Sa.s{ilan(ra- 
sdstra, containing sixty chapters, .some description of which is found in 
the Pancaratra and the Ahirhudhnya Samhitd. The Sdmkhya-bdriku of 
iWarakusna, probably written about the beginning of the third century, 
is regarded as a representative work of the classical school of Saihkhya ; and 
it is referred to in discussions by Vasubandhu in his Abhidhanna-kok. 
Isvarakrsna’s Smhkhya-kdrihdj, which is said to have been based on the 
Sastitantra-sdslrcij had no place for God in it, though we are almost certain 
that the Sasiitantra-sdslra must have been a theistic Saihkhya work some- 
what resembling the theistic Saihkhya view of the Bhdgavala Purma. A 
later Saihkhya work called the Sdvikhyapravacana-Snlra, commented on 
by Aniruddha and Vijnana Bhiksu, was on atheistic lines. Vijnana Bhiksu, 
however, wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Suira called the Vijmnn- 
mrta-bhdsya, towards the middle of the second millennium a.d., in which 
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he tried to interpret the Brahma-Sutra. as if it were a woik oi, thcistic 
Samkhya. He also wrote a commentary (still unpublished) on the 
Umra-Gita of the Kurma Burma, in which he explained the Saibkliya in a 
similar manner. In this connection we must bear in mind that another 
school of Saritkhya. knotvn as the Patanjala school of Samkhya or tire 
system of Yoga, appears in the Siitra form somewhere about the second 
century b.c. We knot^^ that some forms of yoga practice were probably 
prevalent in India as early as 3000 b.c. A definite form of yoga practices 
and some of the stages of yoga meditation were given probably for the 
first time by Buddha. This Yoga doctrine seems to be quite unrelated 
to the Samkhya doctrine. The attempt of Patanjali, and laler of Vyasa, 
seems to have based the yoga practices on the Sariikhya metaphysics, 
revising and reviewing the yoga methods in accordance with the Saiiikbya 
doctrines. The Patanjala school of the Samkhya or the Yoga is thcistic, but 
it has no connection with the Sasiitantra-sastra. The commentary of Vyasa 
on the Yoga-Siitra of Patanjali was further commented upon first by 
Vacaspati Mina and then by Vijhana Bhiksu. Bhoja in the tenth century 
also wrote a commentary on the Yoga-Sutra. 

The metaphysical theory underlying the classical Sfnhkhya, attributed 
to Kapila, Asuri, and Pailcasikha and as appearing in I.svartdcr.sna’s 
Klinha as irell as forming the metaphysical basis of the Yoga, may briclly 
be stated as follows. The origin of all forms of subtle and gross matter 
is to be found in the three classes of reals, sattua representing lightness and 
illumination, rajas representing energy, and tamas representing inertness 
and mass. When these reals or gunas are in a state of equilibrium there 
is no movement or evolution. But besides this primitive matter or Prakrti 
as equilibrium of the gunas, there is also an infinite number of souls, 
Purusas, which are of the nature of pure intelligence and absolutely 
inactive. The concept of pure intelligence should not be confused with 
any kind of concrete thought but should be regarded as being like 
contentless sparks in association with which thought may become illu- 
minating and living. The Prakrti has within it a sort of inherent teleol- 
ogy that the combination of gunas should serve the Purusas in providing 
them with experience, and ultimately detach them from the bondage of 
Prakrti itself through the dissolution of individual minds or biiddhis, 
leaving them supremely alone in their nature as pure intelligence. 

Roused by this inherent teleology, the equilibrium of Prakrti is 
disturbed, and various combinations take place among the gunas tvilh 
varying degrees of predominance of the different gunas. In tltc first stage 
there is a predominance of sattva, which leads to the evolution of biiddlii 
or the cosmic mind which is a sum total of the individual minds that 
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become associated with the different Purusas in order to make their 
exireriences possible, for there cannot be an experience without a mind. 
From this cosmic mind or biiddhi we have a successive series of evolutions 
on the subjective side, such as the ego (ahaiikdra) and the eleven senses, 
cognitive and conative, forming the entire p.sychic apparatus of the indi- 
vidual mind. From the ego we have another series of evolutions on the 
physical side through the gradual iDredominance of tamas or mass, forming 
the live tanmatras (subtler states of matter) and the five gross elements, 
the bhutas. There is a great divergence of opinion among the various 
schools of the Samkhya regarding the order and manner of the evolution 
of these categories. Prakrti is, however, the original matter-stuff from which 
we get the mental world on the one hand and the material world on the 
other as a result of the various combinations of the five elements. There 
is no real association between the individual buddfiis and the individual 
Purusas. But there is such a bcginningless transcendental illusion in the 
buddlus that the distinction between the Purusas and the biiddhis is not 
realized and the experiences of the biiddhis^ which are of the nature of 
a subtle material form, are intelligizcd by their respective Purusas and 
are interpreted as belonging to them. Tliis is explained by the theory 
of transcendental reflection of the Puru,sa on the buddhi or that of mutual 
reflection of the one on the other. This illusion is regarded as the bondage 
of the Purusa. The classical Samkhya thinks that this illusion is of tlie 
nature of the non-apprehension of the difference between the Purusa and 
the Prakrti, and this is the cause of all our sorrow. When the difference 
between the Purusa and the Prakrti is ultimately realized, the illusory 
association between them is cut asunder and the Purusa becomes ullimalcly 
free in its nature as pure intelligence; and this is the stale of mohsa, the 
destiuction of all sorrow. 

The Patahjala school of Sarirkhya agrees essentially with the doctrines 
of the classical school of Saihkhya. But it regards the nature of the tran- 
scendental illusion as a mi.sapprchen.sion of one thing as another (nnyalhn- 
bhdva). It does not think that philosophical knowledge alone is sullicient 
for explaining the dissociation of buddhi from the Purusa. It lays great 
emphasis on the psychological nature of our 23assions, and on the sorrow 
that laroceeds from them. It lays down rules of morality and spiritual life 
which are called yamas and niyamas and introduces a system of breath- 
control and meditation (dhyma) and contemplation (saviddhi). It is 
enjoined that the object of samddhi should be in an ascending scale of 
subtler and subtler states and, in the ultimate stage, the object should 
be pure contentless vacuity. The practice of the control of mental states, 
including the different stages of sarnddhi, is said to produce miraculou? 
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poirers (vibhuti) as well as different types of wisdom and intuition called 
praj7~ia. 

According to both the Yoga and the Saihkhya, objects in ihc outei 
w^orld come in contact with the individual bucldhis^ which take cliveisc 
forms in accordance with that contact and are intelligized by the illu- 
sorily associated Purusas, The Yoga writers introduce the concepts of 
the subconscious and the unconscious mind as determining instinctive 
tendencies, and also as showing how, by the processes of yoga, (he cllorts 
of the conscious mind can dominate over the subconscious and the un- 
conscious, and may ultimately succeed in disjoining the different psycliical 
strands that constitute the unity of the mind, and thus effect the ultimate 
disintegration of the mind. The Yoga writers further think tliat the 
variety of material forms and life is due to the specific combina(,ions of 
the gunas. They believe in the existence of God as a Purusa who had 
never been associated with any passions, karma, or its fruits. God has 
a permanent tvill limiting the flow of energy in and through (he mani- 
festations of Prakrti, which explains the order of psydiic and objective 
evolutions for the fulfilment of the purpose of Puru.sa in accordance with 
the moral order of karma. If the limitations in the direction of the flow 
of energy could be removed, then anything could be transformed into any 
other thing. When a mind is absolutely disintegrated, it returns unto the 
Prakrti, and the Purusa becomes free and shines alone in its state of pure 
intelligence. 

The Sarhkhya-Yoga and the Vedanta have practically inlluonccd not 
only the various forms of Hindu religious literature, such as the Puifuias, 
the Tantras, the MaJiabharata, the GUd, and the Pancaratra and other 
sectarian literatures related to them, but also many of the Buddhist 
Tantras. The idea of the conjoined Prakrti and Purusa has also influenced 
various forms of rvorship, art, and iconography. The Stiriikliya had alst) 
its influence on the science of medicine. 

VAISESIRA AND NYAYA 

The Vaisesika-Sutra, supposed to have been written l)y Kaiulda, 
constituted in all probability a system of thought akin in some respects to 
the Mimimsa, but devoted itself to the interpretation of man and the 
world, assuming six fundamental categories, namely, dravya (substance), 
gum (quality), karma (action), sdmdnya (universality), vik-sa (specific 
property), and samavdya (relation of inherence). The SfUra was probaldy 
written somewhere about the sixth- or the seventh century b.c., though 
the earliest commentary available to us is probably as late as the tenth 
century a.d. We have, however, an earlier compendium which states the 
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general view of the Vaiksika but is not a commentary on it, though it 
goes by the name of Prasastapada-bhasya. On this was written, about 
the ninth or the tenth century, a commentary called Nyaya-kandali by 
Sridhara. It is curious that the Vaiksika as a system of philosophy was not 
taken up seriously in early times. Most of its doctrines, however,- were 
incorporated in the Nydya-Sutra by Aksapada probably in the third 
ceirtury. The Nyaya system accepts the Vaisesika categories as its basic 
metaphysical doctrine but lays great emphasis on the development of logic 
(anvJksikl) -which had taken its start in the medical discussions as found 
in the Caraka Saihhitd (in. 8), written some time about the first century. 
Later on when logical disputes arose between the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jains, the Nydya-SiUra began to be commented upon by Val syiiyana, 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, and others, and in these works as well as in some 
Buddhist logical tracts we can trace the development of the logical contro- 
versy between the Naiyayikas and the Buddlrists. The subject of 
pramdnas, and particularly anumdna (inference), received the special 
attention of Gahgesa and his followers from about the twelfth to Llie seven- 
teenth century, Mithila and Bengal de.serve special credit for initiating 
this new school of Nyaya, the technique of which was almost unanimously 
accepted by most writers on philosophical controversies all over India, 
Clarity and precision of expression of all definitions have been the cliioC 
objects of this new school of Nyaya studies. 

The Nyaya philosophy, tvhich became syiicretizcd with the Vaisesika, 
accepted the doctrine of the plurality of souls which were permanent and 
unconscious. Under certain conditions these souls happen to possess 
certain intellectual, volitional, or emotional qualities as a result of their 
coming in contact with bodies, sense-organs, etc. The Nyaya believes in the 
existence of God, by whose will atomic action takes place for the formation 
of molecules and other grosser bodies. It further holds that it is only 
through philosophical knowledge and dissolution of doarbt and ignorance 
that the souls can be finally liberated and freed from tire lionds of karma 
and rebirth. In the state of liberation the souls remain merely as entities 
devoid of all consciousness, volition, or feeling. Like the writers on other 
systems of Indian philosophy, the writers of the Nyaya school also enter into 
long discussions against the Buddhist doctrines of momentarincss, soullcss- 
ness, etc. throughout the long centuries of their virile intellectual contests. 

As we have already said, the Saihkhya-Yoga and the Vedanta had the 
greatest influence on Indian literature, particularly religious literature on 
sectarian lines. Thus, for example, the Kashmir i5aiva literature that 
flourished principally in Kashmir for some centuries, beginning from the 
seventh or the eighth century, is in reality an eclectic combination of the 
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Samkhya-Yoga and the monistic Vedanta. There are a large number of 
texts on Kashmir Saivism •^vhich await further study. 

The philosophies of the Saiiikhya-Yoga and the Vedanta seem to have 
coalesced in many respects. In the later Vedantic writings we come across 
both yoga and the three gums of saliva, rajas, and lamas. Of course, yoga 
is used here more in the general sense of concentration and meditation, 
and does not follow the theory of scalar ascension through subtler and 
subtler states to ultimate vacuity as recommended by Patahjali’s yoga. The 
prandydma or breath-control of the Yoga was almost universally accepted 
in the systems. 


LATER APPLICATIONS 

The application of the Samkhya-Vedanta ideas forms the material 
basis of the philosophy of literature (alahkdra). The main inquiry of this 
science is to establish the fact that literary communication depending on 
suggestiveness differs from the ordinary modes of communication of 
meaning as refening to things either directly [abhidhd) or indirectly in 
a secondary manner {laksarid). This suggestiveness (juyanjand), which 
is the chief function of poetry or drama, manifests to the reader 
or the audience either certain truths of literary implication or rouses 
disinterested literary emotions. Long discussions about the nature of dis- 
interested emotions often reveal the view that in such literary experiences 
either the soul is enjoyed as pure bliss, or that by the over-abundance 
of the saliva qualities there is a reflection of the pure self as lilissful. 
It is for this reason that whatever may be the nature of the emol ions, 
painful, pleasurable, heroic, or the like, they are all ultimately lived 
through as pure enjoyment. Whatever may be the obstacles to the 
realization of this enjoyment {rasa), whether they be of the nature 
of wrong grammatical construction or defects of style or contrariness to 
usage or traditional beliefs or incompatibility of any sort, they are 
regarded as defects (dosas) of literature. The main object of style is 
also the adaptability of language for the true suggestion of ra.sa. All 
descriptions that contribute to the literary art should have for their object 
the communication of literary enjoyment. The ultimate object of litera- 
ture is creation of beauty. This beauty is manifested in and through the 
properly adapted structure of language, the choice of words and images 
by utilizing their penumbral shades, leading to the ultimate suggestion or 
revelation of disinterested joy. Great emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
joy of literature is not the satisfaction of any practical desire or need but 
the spontaneous overflow of transcendental joy devoid of the bonds of 
time, place, and necessity. It is at once personal and impersonal, 
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If we had had any opportunily here to discuss the theory of plastic art 
and painting, tve would liave seen that art-creation, whether of persons or 
situations or ideas, was made in reality in the contemplation (dhyana) of 
an object associated with exhilaration or joy. This was translated later on 
into lines and colours or materials of stone or clay. Religious ideas also 
inspired the architecture of temples. The ideas represented in the various 
images of gods are always summed up in the mantras for contempla- 
tion [dhyana) relating to their worship. 

Similar application of philosophical principles may also be traced in 
the case of some of the practical sciences. Thus, turning our attention to 
the science or art of medicine, wm find that it originally started from some 
form of sorcery or charm, as well as from the knowledge of the healing 
properties of various plants. As such, Ayuweda is regarded as an updhga 
of the Alharva-Veda in which we find references both to charms and to 
medicinal plants. We find therein diseases classified as wet, dry, and 
moving. These in later times came to be regarded as kapha (phlegm), 
pitla (bile), and vdyu (bio-motor force). In the work of Vrddha Vagbhata 
these three are identified with tamas, saltva, and rajas. We find in the 
Bhela Saihhild that one of the functions of the pitta as existing in the 
head is to arrange for the nervous adaptations involved in the acquirement 
of knowledge. Caraka employed some of the Vaisesika concepts in a 
somewhat different tneaning in the interpretation of his medical system. 
In the fourth book of (he Caraka Samhild we find a whole chapter devoted 
to the Sarhkhya principles, which are somewhat different from those of the 
classical Samkhya. The origin of the deductive and inductive methods as 
well as experimental methods can be traced to the Caraka Saiiihiln. 
Logical forms of debate and the definition of logical categories arc to be 
found in the Caraka Sanihitd for the first time, Caraka also introduced 
concepts of heredity which are very much the same as our modern ideas 
on the subject. He thought also that all developments in the biological 
world in man, animal, and plants proceeded more or less on the same 
plan. He seems to distinguish a so-called biological self [bhuldtman), on 
which life and life-functions depend, from a superior Self which is above 
all biological conditions. The biological self is destroyed with the body, 
but the superior Self is unaffected. Caraka distinguishes mental diseases 
from the physical. The mental diseases are those which manifest them- 
selves in the body and the mind, and are due to passions and wrong 
emotions of the mind. They have to be slowly rooted out by patient 
elforts. The object of life is the attainment of physical and mental well- 
being and pleasure, and Caraka has a complete code of ethics as supple- 
mentary to the medical treatment. The Caraka Sarhhita is not only a 
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luork of medicine, comprising medical theories, recipes of medicine, and 
diagnostic methods which were known at the time, but is also an epitome 
of Hindu culture from a realistic perspective. It was written probably 
some time about a.d. 100, though certain additions to it were made soine- 
ndiere about the fifth century. The older Susruta or the Vrddha Susruta 
of the Dhanvantari school is not available now. But the Suiniia Saiiiliitd 
that is now available is plainly based upon the metaphysical theory of the 
classical Saihkhya. 


THE SCEPTICS AND .ATHEISTS 

Besides what has been said above, there were many other strands of 
thought whose deiTlopment cannot now be traced, as the corresponding 
literature is now practically lost. We can find only allusions to them 
from different paits of other philosophical literature. There is at least 
one very prominent passage in the Rg-Veda Saihhild in which doubt is 
expressed about the origin of this world, and it is further said that even 
if there were any Lord of the universe in the highest heaven. He also might 
or might not have known anything about the origin of the universe. 
There were also different forms of atheistic beliefs called the Cfirvrika 
or the Lokayata which did not accept the existence of souls, God, rebirth, 
or the efficacy of any kind of religious rites. Some of them (the 
Suriksita Carvaka) admitted the existence of souls, more or less perma- 
nent during the present life, while others denied it. They also did not 
admit any pramdna other than perception. We find references in Buddhist 
works to other heretical schools which did not believe in any kind of 
morality. Thus there is a passage in which one Purana Kassapa is 
suppo.sed to say that if one killed as many men as there were sands on ( he 
beach of the Ganga, there was no sin, and that if one did as much good to .so 
many people, there was no virtue in that. But these ideas and views 
regarding the disbelief in post-mortem existence of souls were very un- 
popular ; and I do not know how far they were developed, as no literature 
on the subject is available. 

Jainism is a fairly well-developed system, and it is highly moralistic 
and lays great emphasis on non-injury to living beings. But in spite of 
its great antiquity and its consistent development throughout the centuries 
in the hands of its adherents, we cannot affiliate it to the Veclic schools of 
thought, nor can we find any statement of the reasons which led to the 
foundation of the school. In the case of most of the Vedic schools of 
thought also it is difficult to find out how the original exponents or the 
founders of the systems came to formulate them j yet their affinity with the 
Upanisadic ideas is in most cases traceable. If we read the Pilakas it is not 
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dilHciik to discover the extent to which Buddha was indebted to the 
Upanisads and wherein he difEei'ed from them and why lie did so. In its 
later development Buddhism seems to have come nearer the Upanisadic 
thought. The Vaucsika-Sutra offers another great clifhctilty. Though it 
is accepted as one of the orthodox Vedic systems, yet its theory of categories, 
its absolutely pluralistic views, and its denial of consciousness to self 
separate it from the Upanisadic thought. Its subsequent syncretization 
with the Nyaya did not improve its position from this point of view. 
Though the Nyaya admits a plurality of souls, it does not think that these 
are of the nature of consciousness. They are only substantive entities 
which may be associated with intellectual, volitional, or emotional qualities 
as a result of proper collocation of causes and conditions. God, in the 
Nyaya system, is not the creator of the world but the original prime 
mover by whose will the atoms are set in motion for the formation of 
molecules and grosser bodies, and thereby for the formation of a world in 
which the moral order and the law of Karma may be fulfilled. It has 
already been pointed out that the Mimamsa philosophy is primarily 
engaged in explaining the various ways in which the Vedic commandments 
are to be fulhlled. Its views regarding the world, soul, etc. appear 
gradually at a later dale, and for this it is lai’gely indebted to the Vaiscsika, 
It differs from the Nyiiya on the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge, 
which is denied by the Naiyayika. 

It has been said above that some of the elements of the Sfuiikhya can 
be traced to the Upanisads. But there seems to be little doubt that the 
Saihkhya was not -worked upon as a system of philosophy at the 
time of the Upani.sads. A study of the later literature is bound to con- 
vince one that different systems of the Saihkhya were formed under 
different inffuences at different times. The classical Saihkhya and the 
Patahjala Saihkhya (the Yoga) arc but two well-known examples. The 
Yoga was probably current as a system of practical exercises and -was taken 
up by Buddha and formulated by him in his own manner. The Patanjala 
Sariikhya took up the yoga practices and supplemented them with the 
Saihkhya metaphysics with some consequential changes, e.g. the admission 
of God, the psychological theories of vasana, etc. The word yoga had 
probably caused considerable perplexity in the minds of the early writers. 
Thus, for example, the GUa does not seem to take yoga in Pataujali’s 
sense as the cessation of mental states {citta-vrtli-nirodha). Yet in the 
colophon of every chapter, the GUd is designated as the Yoga-sastra. Later 
on we find that some elements of the Yoga had been accepted by most 
systems of Indian thought including the Vedanta, though the Sariikhya 
elements were mostly disregarded. The Sariikhya literature, as it is 
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a\3.ila.ble to us, is but meagre ; and we have no record o£ the manner in 
which the Sariikhya system was thought out. There is also great divergence 
of vietv's even with regard to the significance of the three guilds scitiod, 
rajas, and taiiias. W’^e are not even certain whether the thiee gunas existed 
as such as the original entities or if one was produced out of any other. 
The formation of the tanmahas (the subtle entities) and the bhuias (the 
gross entities) also offers the same difficulties. 

The unsystematic ideas of the Upanisads, containing germs of duali.stic 
and monistic thoughts, were systematized in the Bmhma-Sutra or Vedanta- 
STitia, and this passes as the Vedanta school of thought. It has been pointed 
out before how in the hands of different interpreters at different ages 
the significance of the Vedanta philosophy changed from pure monism 
to pure pluralism almost beyond recognition. 

SOCIAL AND MORAL CODES 

It has also been mentioned before that some postulates or dogmas 
tvere held fast as the bed-rock of most systems of Indian thought, with 
some variation in the case of Buddhism and Jainism. As a necessary 
adjunct of these postulates, the highest moral conduct and the most clcvai cd 
and pure spiritual life were demanded of those who wanted to attain the 
highest wisdom, which was the summum bonum, as it led to the highesi 
good defined as .pure bliss or pure consciousness. In Buddhism also the 
final state of going out of empirical existence, called nirvana, is somelrow 
regarded as the highest bliss. Of course, bliss or consciousness in the 
highest state is only a transcendental reality, as in the absence of a personal 
ego it cannot be experienced as a psychological state. In the case of the 
Vaisnavas or the ^aivas, emphasis has been laid on devotion by which the 
saint enters into communion with God. Throughout the middle ages in 
the vernacular writings in Hindi, Marathi, Gurumukhi, and Bengali, the 
idea of the Vedantic monism as well as the doctrine of devotion {bhakli) 
has been very effectively preached among the masses ; and this lias led 
very greatly to die uplifting of the moral temperament of all Hindus in 
general. 

Apart from the course of the philosopher or the saint we have the 
course of the householder. The way of conduct of the Vedic people 
is supposed to have been collected in the Smrtis, and these Smrtis seem to 
codify the social conduct of every Hindu of every community or caste in 
all essential details. It cannot be denied, however, that ou'ing to the 
historical change of circumstances the mandates of the Smrtis became 
more rigorous and narrow with the advance of time, and the later Smrtis 
and Nibandhas sometimes differed widely from the older ones ; and some- 
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times royal intervention also changed the nature of specific latvs on various 
subjects. 

A study of the Mahabhdrata convincingly proves that during the 
peiiod of its writing people became critical as regards the concept of 
the well-established moral and social laws. We find in the Mahabhdrata 
on the one hand the uncritical adherence to the concepts of well-known 
virtues (e.g. not to break one's promise, etc.), and on the other hand we 
find grave and upsetting discussions on the nature of truth or the status 
of a Brahmana, and on the inviolability of certain social practices 
enjoined on the Brahmanas or the Ksal,riyas, 

We cannot also forget in this connection that the stories and instruc- 
tions contained in our various Niti-sastras always keep us wakeful about the 
correct behaviour in society of normal persons in various situations. The 
ideal of conduct advocated in the Niti-sastras is wise in the sense that it is 
often utilitarian and hedonistic. 

PHILOSOPHIC METHOD AND OUTLOOK 

Philosophical speculations in India can be traced to the intuitive 
experiences of the Upanisads and some of the Vedic hymns. All the 
Hindu systems of thought either directly or indirectly accept the validity of 
the Vedic writings. The difference was with regard to their specific import. 
Consequently we find that the systems of the Nyaya-Vai^esika, Sfuiikhya- 
Yoga, Mimaihsa, and the schools and sub-schools of the different systems 
of the Vedanta, in fact, almost all the schools of thought, were kept alive 
through a series of commentaries and sub-commentaries as well as inde- 
pendent compendiums or manuals written through the ages by the suc- 
cessive adherents of these schools. This led to the rise of great controt^onsics 
and dialectical writings by the opposing .schools of thought among the 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain writers. Philosophy and logic therefore 
developed mainly from the fourth or the fifth century to the sixiccnlh or 
the seventeenth century. The entry of Islam into India does not seem to 
have affected the growth of Indian philosophical thought. It is in and 
through the controversial literature of the commentaries of the above 
period that we can discover the attempts at a solution of the philo.sophical 
problems which we often share in common with Greek and modern 
European philosophy, though it is not always easy to recognize ihcm as 
being essentially the same on account of the Indian persjicctivcs through 
which they appear. 

But apart from the discussion of the problems of metaphysics, epis- 
temology, or logic, Indian philosophy as a whole had an outlook entirely 
different from that of Western philosophy. Philosophy in India began 
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with a quest after the highest truth— truth nol as mere objective certitude 
but as one which was closely linked up ivdth the development of our 
peisonality for the attainment of the highest freedom, bliss, and wisdom. 
It therefore demanded not only a philosophical discipline of reasoning, but 
also the discipline of our conduct and the control of our emotions and 
passions in various ways, The object of philosophy is not meiely to be 
able to argue with wisdom, but to transform ourselves into perfectly wise 
beings, enjoying absolute freedom from all bondage and the bliss that 
follows from it, Indian philosophy believes that the world about us is a 
moral world and that by following a moral life both objectively and 
subjectively we are bound to attain perfection at some lime or other. It 
is for this reason that most systems of Indian philosophy are associated 
with some form of monastic life which the highest spiritual aspirants may 
adopt for a fuller realization of their goal. Philosophy does not mean 
puzzling out intellectual thoughts and problems ; it is a light with 
which we should illuminate all the dark corners of our being and realize 
in this life the ideals that are set up before us by our thought and wusdom. 
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RISE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS 


THE PRINCIPAL TRADITIONS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

T he schools of Indian philosophy have sprung from two or rather three 
original sources or traditions. The Brahraanical systems based on the 
Atman doctrine of the Upanisads and the Buddhist schools on the 
Nairatmya doctrine of Buddha conceive reality on two distinct and 
exclusive patterns. The Upanisads and the systems drawing their inspira- 
tion from them conceive reality on the pattern of an inner core or soul 
(Atman), immutable and identical amidst an outer region of impermanence 
and change to which it is unrelated or but loosely related. This may be 
termed the substance view of reality (Atmavada). In its radical form, as 
in the Advaita Vedanta, it denies the reality of the apparent, the imperma- 
nent, and the many, and equates them with the false. The Samkhya does 
not go so far ; still it inclines more towards the substantial, the permanent, 
and the universal. The Nyaya with its empirical and pluralistic bias accords 
equal status to both substance and modes. Not only do these systems 
accept the Atman, but what is more, they conceive all other things too 
on the substance pattern. The Atman is the very pivot of their meta- 
physics, epistemology, and ethics. In epistemology, substance makes for 
unity and integration of experience’ ; it explains perception, memory, and 
personal identity better than other assumptions. Bondage is ignorance of 
the self or the wrong identification of the self with the non-self (dlina?iya- 
ndtmdclhydsa). Freedom is the di.scrimination between the two. 

The other tradition is represented by the Buddhist denial of substance 
(Atman) and all that it implies. There is no inner and immutable core 
in things ; everytiiing is in flux. Existence for the Buddhist is momentary 
{lisanika), unique [svalahsana), and unitary [dharmamdtra). It is di.s- 
continuous, discrete, and devoid of complexity. Substance (the universal 
and identical) is rejected as illusory ; it is but a thought-construction made 
under the influence of wrong belief (avidyd). This may be taken as the 
modal view of reality. The Buddhists have brought their epistemology 
and ethics into full accord with their Nairatmya metaphysics. Their 
peculiar conception of. perception and inference and the comjalementary 
doctrine of mental construction (vikalpa) are necessary consequences of 
their denial of substance. Heroic attempts have been made to fit in 
this theory with the doctrine of Karma and rebirth. AvidyOj which is the 
root cause of pain, is the wrong belief in the Atman (salkaya-clrsti- 
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prahhavah sarve Idesah ) ; and praind (wisdom) is the eradication of this 
belief and its attendant evils. 

The terminology employed above is after the best Jaina epistemo- 
logical treatises. Philosophical views, they say, arc principally two— (lie 
Drav)'arthika-naya (substance view) and Paryayarthika-naya (modal view),' 
Each view, carried to the extreme, denies the reality of (he other. 
One emphasizes the universal and the continuous to the exclusion of (he 
changing and the different, and the other holds the opposite view. The 
Vedanta is cited as the exponent of the extreme form of the sulistancc 
view and Buddhism (Tathagatamata) represents the exclusive modal 
view.“ 

The Jaina system ostensibly reconciles these two opposed views by 
according equal reality to substance and its modes, riierc is no substance 
without modes, nor are there modes without substance.' Reality is 
manifold (anekantdtmaka) ; it is not of one nature ; it is unily and 
difference, universal and particular, and permanent and changing. I’hc 
Jaina philosophy shaped its epistemology on this pattern and formulated 
the logic of the disjunction of the real (Syadvada). This view may lie 
said to constitute the third stream of Indian philosophy, lying' midtray 
betsveen the two extremes of the Atmavada and the Anfitinavada. Seem- 
ingly partaking of the nature of both, it was essentially iin-Bnilimanica] 
and un-Buddhistic. It was un-Brahmanical in that it accepted a cluuiging 
Atman and even ascribed different sizes to it; no Bnlbrnaiiical syslem 
could ever accept that. It was un-Buddhistic in that it accepted a perma- 
nent entity, Atman, besides change. As a result, the Jaina found favour 
with neither. The synthesis of fwo vietvs is a third view, and is no substi- 
tute for either. The Jaina system had comparatively little inlluence on 
the course of Indian philosophy, and was little affected by other systems. 
Jainism has remained practically stationary down the ages. 

Indian philosophy must therefore be interpreted as the flow of two 
vital streams — one having its source in the Atman doctrine of the 
Upanisads and the other in the Anatmavada of Buddha. Each branched 
off into several sub-streams. There were lively sallies and skirmishes, but 
no commingling of the two streams. Throughout the course of I heir 
development they have remained true to their original inspirations. The 
Brahmanical systems are wedded to Being, Buddhism to Becoming ; the 


'SamasiitmliL dvibhedo dmvyarthikah paryaydrthikaka.’ Pmmana-naya-laltvTilolui, 
VII. 5. See also Sammati-tmlia, Gatha, 3. . j > 

Piamana-naya-tattvdlaka, VII. 17-18. 

= Ibid., VII. S8, 30-31. 

_ * ‘Dtavyam ^pmyayaviyuktam paryayd dravyavarjitah ; kva kadZ kena kinUuha dnia 
’vaflu^prai^eyam' Gatha, 1. Cf. also the Jaina dictum, drauyaparydyrutnakmh 
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former espouse the existential and static view of reality, the latter the 
sequential and dynamic ; for the one space, for the other time is the 
archetype. The Brahmanical systems are relatively more categorical and 
positive in their attitude (^uicUiimukhena), while the Buddhists are more 
negative {^lisedhaniukhena). Again, the former are more dogmatic and 
speculative, the latter empirical and critical. Subjectively minded. 
Buddhism is little interested in cosmological speculations and constructive 
explanations of the universe. The Brahmanical systems are bound to an 
original tradition ; they all accept the authoritarian character of the Vedas. 
Buddhism derives its inspiration from a criticism of experience itself. The 
tempo of development is quicker and intenser in Buddhism than in the 
Upani.sadic tradition. 

An opirosite view has been advocated by a not inconsiderable section 
of the scliools of Indian thought. They interpret Indian philosopliy as 
having developed out of one tradition, the Upani.sadic. Buddhism and 
Jainism arc treated as deviations, rather than radical departures, from the 
Atmavada of the Upanisads. This, however, ignores the sharp differences 
and exclusive attitudes inherent in these systems. Similarly it overlooks 
the internal differences within the fold of Buddhism, and considers it one 
unitary system instead of a matrix of many systems. Nairalmyavada is the 
genus of which the different Buddhist systems — (he Vaibhiisika, the 
Sautrantika, the Madhyamika, and the Yogiicai’a — are the species ; they are 
the various attempts to express the same denial of substance. 

The entire course of the development of Indian philosophy is proof 
of our contention. No Buddhist system did ever accept the reality of the 
Atman, the permanent and the unchanging. No non-Buddhist system 
except the Carvaka, on the contrary, could ever reject il as unreal. 

It may be said that this state of affairs is true of the later scholastic 
jahase of Buddhism, and not of the original teachings ol its Master. Beliance 
may be placed on certain texts affirming the Atman. But we have to 
consider, as against this, more numerous passages which deny the self in 
unmistakable terms. It will not do therefore to select those texts tlial 
favour a preconceived interpretation and to ignore the others. A syslenialic 
exegesis of the texts and a synthesis of the doctrines can alone prove fruitful. 
Such syntheses have been made by the Buddhist systems from time to lime, 
notably by the Abhidharmika, the Madhyamika, and the Vijuanavada 
systems. The modern exponent has to take these into account, as prima 
facie they claim to embody and expre.ss the original teachings. In the case 
of Buddhism too, we must accept the law of evolution that the later pliases 
are potentially contained in the earlier. The theory of a primitive soul- 
affirming Buddhism followed by a soul-denying scholasticism docs not 
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solve any problem ; it adds one more. In the attempt of bridging the 
difference between the Upanisads and Buddha we would Irave iminca.sui ably 
increased the distance betiveen Buddha and Buddhism. Nor can we liud 
any adequate reason for such a gross luisunclci standing' of Buddha by Iris 
followers.’ 

It may be said that the denial of the self is beset with such insupci'alrlc 
difficulties that it could not have been seriously maintained by any 
philosopher. The answer is that the doctrine of an entity, irnmulalrlc and 
impervious to change (Atmavada), is also beset with ccpially insu[)crabli; 
difficulties, though of an opposite kind. The Buddhist schools have made 
V'cry consistent and commendable efforts to explain phenomena on their 
own hypothesis, as the Brahmaiiical systems have on their's, ihouglr in the 
opposite direction. The deep opposition between these radictil sUindimints 
stimulated the systems on either side; they gained in depth and maluriiy. 
It also helped the emergence of the dialectical consciousness, wliicli rvc lind 
in a systematic form in the Madhyarnika philosophy. Dialectic is the 
consciousness of the total and interminable conflict of the ideas of reason, 
of philosophical vievs's. It presses towards their resolution in the Alrsoliiie 
which is the negation of the opposites {advaita, advayn). The Advaitic 
turn in the Buddhistic and Brahmaiiical systems is a necessary outcome 
of this. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCHOOLS 
It is customary to speak of the six orthodox and six heretical syslenis.'' 
The Saiiikhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the VaBesika, the Purva Mhnaiiisa, and 
the Vedanta (also called the Uttara Mimaiirsa) constitute (he fornier ; the 
four classical schools of Buddhism (the Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, tire 
Vijnanavada, and the Madhyarnika), Jainism, and the Carvaka make up tire 
latter. This traditional enumeration eiTS by being at once too narrow and 
too wide ; too narroiv, as it does not include many other sclrools — the non- 
Advaitic schools of the Vedanta, the various Saiva .systems, the irhilo.sophy 
of language, etc. which are not mentioned at all. If the intention is to 
include the basic systems only, then it is too wide. For there are only tliree 
basic systems (the Sarhkhya, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the Advaita Vedanta) 
on the Brahmaiiical side, and three (the Abhidharmika, the Madhyarnika, 


Haribhadra’s SaddarSana-samuccaya deals with the RucIdhlsL, Nyaya, Sriiiikhya, jaiiia, 
Vai.sesika, and the Jaiminlya systems: it adds, however, that where Nyaya’ and Vaisc’silca arc 
treated as one system. Lokavata is to be regarded as the sixth. Sanm-danam-.'.ttiinuiliu is a 
niuch £uller_ compendium. Besides th_e above, it expounds the Carvaka, Raniauui.i? Mrulliva, 
NakulUa-rasupata, .Saiva, Pratyabhijua, RaseSvara, Paniniya, and Patafijala systems luul ends 
with the statement that the author had already treated of Sairkara'.s system clsewlicrc. I'lic 
Sarva-dm\ana-kaumnd~i and the Sania-siddhantcLsara-saitgraha (ascribed to Saukaracarva’l are 
other short compendia. . ’ ' 
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and the Yogacara) belonging to Buddhism. The Jaina may be taken as 
different from both these groups. 

The Nyaya-Vaise.sika is rigorous realism and pluralism. Il advocates 
a mechanistic theory of cau.salion, and is committed to I he logic of 
difference rather than of identity between substance and attribute, whole 
and jrarts, and so on. The Saihkhya-Yoga is dualism, as it rccogni/es ihc 
ultimacy and exclusiveness of two realities — spirit and matter. Empha- 
sizing identity and continuity of cause and effect, it docs not, however, rule 
out all difference and emergence. It may be said to advocate the logic 
of identity-in-difference or the organic conception of things. Though 
realistic, the Samkhya is not rank realism comparable to the Nyaya. The 
Advaita Vedanta denies duality: spirit is lire sole reality, and matter 
(jaeja) is unreal. The Advaita conception of the transcendence of substance 
(Atman) is really the logic of pure identity ; difference and cliangc arc 
illusory. 

The Mimaihsa, as a school of realism, agrees with the Nyaya in its 
ontology ; it has, however, some important differences in its epistemology. 
The isaiva and the Vaisnava scliools very largely adopt tlic Sfimkliya and, in 
some cases, (he Vai.scsika categories within a tlieistic framework ; tlrey :ue a 
blend of religion and philosophy. 

Though all Buddhist schools rejected the reality of suljslancc 
(pudgala-nairalmya) and were thus subjective and critically minded, in 
the earliest realistic phase this was interpreted in suclt a wtiy as to retain 
the reality of the separate elements {dharmas). The Thcravada and the San 
vastivacla (the Vaibhasika) are Lire chief exponents of this dogmatic pluralis- 
tic phase. The Sautrantika is a critical edition of this realism. The Mfidhya- 
raika philosophy (c. second ccutiuy a.d.) represents the central and second 
phase of Buddhism. It denied the reality of the separate elements too 
(dharnia-nairdlmya), and established a critical absolutism through the 
dialectic. The Yogacara is ab.solutist idealism ; eritici/ing the Madhyamika, 
it identifies the Absolute with Con.sciou,sue,s,s (vijudna) and rejects the 
reality of the object. 

This division of Buddhist thought into the realistic, the absolutistic, 
and the idealistic schools and phases is in full accoixl not only rvllh its logical 
and chronological development, but also with the testimony of the 
historians” of Buddhism. 

As an eclecticism or synthesis of all view-points, the Jaina system nitty 
not be treated as a basic philosophy. But a combination of views intro- 
duces a new pattern and implies a different view which is distinct from 
the components taken singly. Reality for the Jaina is not merely many, 

“ Easton’s History of Buddhism (Irans. by Obcrmillcr), II. pp. BZ-hi. 
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but manifold (anekanta) ; the formulation of it in tliought is therefore 
manifold (Syadvada, sapta-bhangi-naya). The Jaina cannot ihereforc 
subscribe to the logic of either pure identity or difference, but accepts a 
disjunction of all modes. 

STAGES IN THE FORMATION OF THE SCHOOLS 

Every system of Indian philosophy has passed througli three or four 
well-defined stages of development. A seer or a great man of insight 
gives utterance to his intimate vision of Reality. This is the viiila mantra, 
the original inspiration, which initiates a new path and is tlie basis of a 
netv philosophy. The second stage consists in defining and systematizing 
the suggestions in aphoristic (sutra or kdrtka) form ; a philosoplrical system 
is thus formulated. Then there is further elaboration — drawing impli- 
cations, application of experience to details, removing discrepancies, etc. 
A further stage is reached when the systems indulge in the criticism and 
refutation of other systems to strengthen their own position. Doctrinally, 
the stages are suggestive, systematic, and scholastic; ftom the literary 
point of view, they are canonical, sutra (sdstra), and lika stages. 

Centuries of gestation and fermentation must have larcccded the 
systematization of the doctrines of a school in the svia form. The very 
ease with which the doctrines are formulated leads to this conclusion. We 
have direct evidence of a succession of teachers in the case of the Vedanta, 
the Mimaihsa, and the Sarhkhya. The classical scliools of Buddhism 
attained their present form as a result of the age-long dispulation and 
discussion among the numerous Buddhist sects and schools. 

The sutras are mnemonic aids, and could never have been meant 
to be taken by themselves ; some sort of oral exegesis must always have 
accompanied them. This points to the propagation of the doctrines among 
specific circles and also to a continuity of tradition. The sulrakdras are 
in most cases the final redactors rather than the authors of the .systems. 

Two aspects of the exegesis {bMsya) may be discerned ; discussion 
on points of issue {vdrttika) and explanation or elaboration {hhdsya proper). 
Some of the bhdsyas (e.g. the Nydya-bhdsya) still retain traces of this. The 
commentaries on each sutra which have come down to us must be taken 
as the crystallization, in their final form, of these age-long discussions and 
elaborations so essential to make up a complete and coherent system. The 
tlkas (sub-commentary or gloss) pay attention to minute details and revel 
in subtlety. Theoretically, there is no conceivable end to this process, 
and nkas on the various bhdsyas still continue to be written. 

Polemic (^parapaksanirakarana^ is also an integral part of each system. 
It is an evidence of the maturity not merely of one system, but of several 
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conlemporary ones from which it is differentiated. In spite of the heroic 
language used, polemic does not mean that rival systems are refuted out 
of existence ; they are only differentiated from each other. Confusion of 
standpoints is warded off, and clarity results. Very often, criticism is 
employed against sub-schools and undesirable trends within a system in 
order to stabilize a standard view. All these aspects are exemplified in 
each system. Philosophical schools have attained their fullness because 
of criticism and opposition. 

THE AGE OF THE DARSANAS 

The dates of the systems are still very largely conjectural. The prolilcm 
is complicated by the lact that the sMras, which lorm the basis of a system 
of philosophy, are not unitary works. Witli regard to many of them,’ 
e.g. the Brahma-Siilra, the Nyaya-Sutra, and the Y oga-Suim, it has been 
shown with some plausibility that they are of multiple authorsliip and 
therefore belong to different periods of time. No one date can therefore 
be assigned to the origin of a system. Regarding the reputed originators 
of the systems, the traditional account is scanty and legendary. Kapila, 
the founder of the Saihkhya, is quite a mythical figure ; Ptitaujali’s 
identification with the author of the Mahabhasya is not generally 
accepted ; Kaiiada and Aksapada are nicknames ; Gautama and Badtufi- 
yana are family appellations ; and we know next to nothing of Jaimini. 
With regard to the Buddhist systems we arc by no means in a better 
position. Max Wallcscr observes about Nagtlrjuna thus: ‘It has to be 
agreed that even today, an exact fixing of Nagarjuna’s lifetime must 
remain entirely doubtful having regard to the contradictory sources of the 
tradition, always supposing that a writer of this name existed at all.’" The 
historicity of Maitreyanatha," the founder of tlic Yogacara school, is just 
beginning to be accepted. 

This is hardly the place to discuss the particular problems regarding 
the date and life of the founders of the schools. What can be attempted 
ivith regard to the rise of the philosophical schools in general is mainly 
this. It is possible to fix with a reasonable measure of certainty the 
higher and the lower time-limit of the age of the clarlanas and to deter- 
mine an order of priority among them. 

The ierminus a quo is supj^lied by the references to what might be 


' See Bclvalkar, ‘The Multiple Authorship ol the VedTmta-Suitm’ , The Indian Philo- 
iophiral Review, II. 2. pp. 141-154; .see also liis Sieegolml Bam MullUk l^cllomsln[> Ia'cIutcs, 
Lecture IV. Vidyabhushan, History of Indian Logic, pp. 49-50. Dasaupta, A IliUmv of 
Indian Philosophy, I. p. 230. ^ 

“ Life of Nagarjuna, p. G. 

” See G. Tucci, On Some Aspects of the Doctiines of Maitrrya[natha] and Asahgn, pp, 2rt, 
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construed !is the beginnings of the classical schools in some of the older 
dialogues of Buddha ^sixth-fifth century B.c.) and the Jaina canons 
(especially the SiitTcikTtttn^ci and BhcLgCLVCiti-SutYcCj, In tire BTCihmcijulci- 
Sutta, SMiaMaphala-Sutia, and elsewhere we find again and again short 
and stereotyped sketches of the six tithiyas (heretics). We find in them 
the beginnings'" of the Carvaka (Ajita Kesakambala), the Samkhya 
(Purana Kassapa), the Vaisesika (Pakudha Kaccayana), the Jaina 
(Nigantha Nataputta), the Ajivaka (Makkhali Gosala), and dialectical 
scepticism (Sanjaya Belatthiputta). As in both the Buddhist and the Jaina 
canons the interest is in moral consciousness, they characterize the other 
systems as species of Akriyavada (inaction). We have meagre information 
about their metaphysical tenets. It is, however, certain that the Bifihina- 
nical systems, including the Samkhya, were just beginning to get into 
shape. 

The terminus ad quern is provided by the pointed references to well- 
known Buddhist doctrines and schools in the Brahma-Sulra, the Nydya- 
Siitra, etc. Allowing about two or three centuries for the evolution of 
thought, we cannot be gi'ossly wrong if we put the emergence of (he 
systems, in almost their present form, in the second century r.c. ; the 
process must be deemed to have been complete by the end of the third 
century a.d., if not a little earlier. 

Jacobi, who has made a special study of the subject, says: ‘The 
results of our researches into the age of the philosophical Sutras may be 
summarized as follows: Nydya-Darsana and Brahma-Sutra were composed 
between a.d. 200 and 450. During that period lived the old commen- 
tators: Vat.syayana, Upavarsa, the Varttikakara (Bodhayana), and probably 
Sahara Svamin. The Vaisesika-Darsana and the Mimdtiisd-Sutra arc about 
as old, or rather somewhat older than the Nydya-Darsana and the Brahma- 
Sutra. The Yoga-Siitra is later than a.d. 450, and the Sdnikhya-Sutra is a 
modern composition.’" Jacobi bases his argument on the contention that 
the references to Buddhist doctrines in the Nydya-Sutra and the Brahma- 
Sutra are to the Sunyavada and not to the Vijnanavada. Hence, they arc 
posterior to Na^rjuna (a.d, 150), but prior to Asahga (a.d. 350). The 
argument is not very conclusive, because Nagarjuna’s date" itself is not 
fixed with absolute certainty. The Sunyavada is much older than 
Nagarjuna, and hence reference to it does not necessarily mean posteriority 


exposition oC these philosophers see Dr. Barua’s 


For a very suggestive and full 
Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 

SSiral o7thfB°/ahmans“^”™” Onenfal Society, XXXI. p. 29, 'The Dales of the Philosophical 

u ^ working hypothesis, though nothing more, that he lived in the laltcr 

half of the second century a.d,' Wmtemitz, Histoiy of Indian Literature, 11. p. 342 
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to him. Ill his Vigrahavyavartanl, Nagarjuna makes distinct references 
to the Nyaya objections.^® 

It must never be forgotten with regard to the Indian systems that 
they have all along been developing side by side, and cross references are 
c|uite natural. The argument is also inconclusive, because of the possi- 
bility of multiple authorship and stratification in the case of the basic 
sutras. 

The consensus of opinion among scholars now is in favour of accepting 
a somewhat earlier date for the darsanas. We may assign them to the 
period covering a century and a half before and roughly two centuries 
after the Christian era. It is not possible, in the present state of our 
knovdedge, to assign a more exact date. 

The above discussion should also help us to fix the relative priority of 
the systems. The Saihkhya is admitted on all hands to be the oldest 
system ; it is even pre-Buddhistic in its origin, if not in its final form. 
This is the dominant philosophy of the epic period. That all other 
systems, including the Buddhistic schools, have arisen as a criticism of the 
Sarakhya, and that the Samkhya itself does not show the influence of other 
systems, is sufficient proof of its early formulation. The Vaiscsika-Suira 
is next to the Saritkhya only. Buddhist doctrines arc not directly referred 
to in this. Its theory of knowledge, especially the doctrine of nnummia 
(inference), is less developed than that of the Nyaya ; its language and 
terminology also clearly point to an older period. All these considerations 
apply to the Mlmdihsd-Sulra also. Next in order come the Nydya- 
Darhna and the Brahma-Sutra, and last of all the Yoga-Suira. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE' SYSTEMS 

The ideological development of the philosophical systems is of 
greater interest than their chronological sequence. A general outline of 
this development may be indicated. 

The Samkhya grew as the first synthesis, on a rationalistic basis, of 
the Upanisads. There are two chief tenets of the Upanisads: the immu- 
tability and purity of the Self (Atman), and the creation of the world from 
the self which was taken as the sole reality. To the Saihkhya, it appeared 
axiomatic that what changes cannot be conscious, and what is conscious 
cannot change. It therefore tried to remove the apparent contradiction in 
the Upanisads by sacrificing the sole reality of Atman, and by bifurcating 


” Vigrahavyavartarii, I. 1-6 and 20. The Yogacara view is atlackcd in the Bmhma-Sulra, 
II. 2. 27-29 (Ramanuja) or II, 2, 28-31 (Sankara) and the Madhyamika in 11. 2. 30 (Ramanuia) 
or II. 2. 31 (Sankara). J t 
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the real into two— the real as changing {parinami-nilya) and lire real as 
unchanging (kutastha-nitya). Nothing is coiniuon to both ol tlicin , they 
thoroughly exclude each other. In calling them bolh real we are, how- 
ever, using a common measure. Causation lor the Saiiikhya is sell- 
becoming and is a continuous movement. And though it eiuphasi/.es the 
identity aspect of things, it does not rule out difference. In a ligorous 
formulation of the real, this has to be eschewed. The real cannot be 
heterogeneous or composite. 

Prakrti is independently real, as real as Purusa, and in that .sense, it 
can be called a ‘self’ existing by itself. Prakrti exists and acts by ilsclf 
but is not for itself; the value of its existence is for anolher {sangJuita- 
pararthatvat). The Samkhya would not go to the exlcnt of asserting that 
Prakrti 'would exist even if there were no Purusa. The raison d'lirr of 
Prakrti’s existence and activity is the satisfaction of the needs of Ptirn.yi. 
Not only is the real bifurcated into two, but even in Prakrti’s ualure ihere 
is the bifurcation of existence and value. 

The Samkhya position is inherently unstable. In it (here are clemenls 
Avhich are mutually conflicting. This arises because of I lie adoplion of 
two patterns of the real (Purusa and Prakrli). And this in turn neces- 
sitates the sundering of existence and value and the admission of ideulily 
and difference as equally real. Criticism, as the drive tmvards rigour and 
consistency, can take either of the two directions. If change and imperma- 
nence are the sole pattern of reality, then Purusa (self) must be replaced 
by the states of the buddhi (mind), and change itself must lie construed 
as the momentary flashing of things into existence and their sulisidencc. 
For, the acceptance of an abiding entity (Prakrti) which changes, intro- 
duces heterogeneity into the structure of the real ; it partakes of the ,sul)- 
stance and modal views at once. If change is to be accepted as real, the 
permanent element must be discarded as unreal. This is exactly what 
Buddhism does when it explains all things on one single pattern of imper- 
manence and non-substantiality. 

The other direction in which the Saiiikhya could be given consistency 
is to deny change and impermanence; it is to take Purusa (.spirit) as the 
norm of the real, This would tend to monism, and in its rigorous form, 
to the absolutism of the Vedanta, by the rejection of difference and chtinge 
as illusory. An intermediate standpoint is that of the Vai,se,sika which 
accepts the changing and the permanent, and not the changing permanent, 
as real. The Samkhya holds that the permanent (Prakrti) itself clianges ; 
for the Vaisesika, the permanent, viz. the atoms (the ultimate parts of 
things) and the other substances like Atman, kdla, dis, and dkd.^a, do not 
change at all, but a new thing is produced in them when they are brought 
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together. The same mechanical conception underlies the Vaisesika notions 
of substance and attribute, whole and parts, etc. 

In the Sarhkhya there are idealistic and realistic trends in a unified 
state. Prakrti exists only for the Puru.sa, though it does not owe its 
existence and activity to the latter. It rightly holds that empirical exist- 
ence is conditioned by the iFrong identification of spirit and object ; but 
it has not much justification for holding that Prakrti will not be affected 
if this iwong identification ceases on the attainment of knowledge. Consist- 
ency would demand that one or the other should be made exclusively 
real: either spirit is all and the object is an appearance, or everything is 
object, the spirit itself being conceived as an object (jada). The first is 
the position of the Advaita Vedanta, and the second is that of tlie Nyaya- 
Vai.sesika realism, which obicctifics everything (joisaya) and converts the 
Saihkhya dualism into pluralism. 

There were several stages in the attainment of the final form in the 
Vedanta. From the Saiiikhya dualism we have first the establishment of 
the monism of the older Vedanta and then of the Advaitism of Saiikara, 
Tlie older Vedanta of the sulrnkura Badarayana and his prc-i5ahkara 
commciiLatois criticized the dualism of the Saihkhya, but generally accepted 
the modification (Imrinduiay^ of Brahman. They did not perceive any 
contradiction in conceiving Brahman as both unity and difference. 

It was left to Gaudapiida and his illustrious successor Sankara to 
revolutionize the Vedanta by introducing the theory oi vivaria (appeal ance), 
by a searching criticism of the earlier Brahmaparinamavada and asserting 
Advaitism as the true teaching of the Upanisads. This developmcrlt, 
which was a turning point in the history of Indian philosophy, 
was brought about by two sets of influences; one, the drive towards self- 
consistency which was at ivork in the older Vedanta too, and tire other, 
the adoption of the technique (dialectical method) already perfected by 
the Madhyamika and also used by the Vijnanavada. We have -definite 
evidence of this influence in Gaudapada, though in Sankara the traces are 
almost obliterated. There ivas, however, an adoption of the technique of 
the Madhyamika dialectic, and not the borrowing of its tenets. Influence is 
not necessarily acceptance or borrowing of doctrines. That too is influence 
which stimulates the systems to modify, revise, or even reaffirm their 
doctrines. Influence may be expressed through opposition as well as by 
acceptance. In this sense alone have the Brahmanical systems, the Vedanta 
and the Nyaya, been influenced by Buddhism. 


“ The fact that the IBrahma-Suha finds it necessary to Controvert, at several places, the 
Samldiya interpretation of the Upanisaclic doctrines means that it 'was a rival in the field 
of the Upanisaclic exegesis. 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika system, as it emerged at the end o£ its long- 
sustained duel with the Buddhist systems, very rigorously established the 
objectivity of relation [samavaya), of the whole (avayavin), of the universal 
(scunanycL), and even of non-existence (ablidvci). It niininii/cd and even 
denied the work of thought. It ohjectified and cxtcrnali/ed all ihought- 
forms, and put them up as calegories of the object. In oulci to leali/e 
the truth of this, one has to look into the polemic found in tlic works of 
y'atsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra, Jayanta, Udayana, !5ridhara, 
and a host of others. The Nyaya brought its ontology and epistemology 
into full accord with its basic principle or assumption by resisting the 
subjectivistic and critical attitude of the Buddhist schools all along tire line. 

An almost analogous and parallel development obtained within the 
Anatma tradition (Buddliism). Like the Sfuiikhya on the Upaui.sadie side, 
the first attempt to synthesize the teachings of Buddlia was the Abhi- 
dharmika system. We may comprise under this the Theravada as vvell as 
the Sarvastivada. Internal evidence within the Mahfiyana systems aird 
historical evidence unmistakably point to the Saryfistivada as the matrix 
from which the Buddhist systems developed as departures and deviations. 
The Abhidharmika system is analogous to the Suihkhyti in a more vital 
sense. IVe may consider its dharmas (the Skandhavfida) as the Btiddhistic 
version of the Saiiikhya conception of Prakrti and Purusa. The intidc- 
quacy and inconsistency of the Abhidharma system — the theory of elements 
— led to the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The tempo of development was intenser and quicker in the Anfitma 
tradition. Schools and sub-schools multqDlicd rapidly, and in the welter 
of ideas Mahayana was born. It was a revolution in Buddhism, but was 
in a sense the reaffirming of the oldest and central teaching of Buddha. 
Here too two influences may be seen at work. The one is the jjassion 
for consistency ; the very dynamism of the Nairatmyavada must have made 
the realist phase (the theory of the elements) seem just a step. Then 
there tvas the Sariikhya and probably the other .systems which conceived 
reality from a totally different standpoint. The clilficultics in each stand- 
point with regard to philosophical problems were there as ever, d’his must 
have led an acute and sensitive mind to reflect that the fault lay not in 
this or that system ; there was something fundamentally wrong about the 
constitution of reason itself. Kant was led, in similar circumstances, tvhen 
faced ■with the impasse created by rationalism and empiricism, to examine 
the claims of reason in his Critique of Pure Reason. We have reason to 
think that the opposition in philosophy created by the Saihlchya and the 
Vedanta on the one hand and the Abhidharmika philosophy on the other 
was much more total and basic than that between rationalism attd 
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empiricism. Reflective criticism rvas inevitable. The Maclhyamika dia- 
lectic is the expression of this. 

‘The basic ideas of the Madhyamika system — the Absolute as devoid 
of empirical determinations, the falsity of appearance, and the distinction 
between the ultimate and phenomena — ^were accepted. There was, 
however, a reaction against what appeared to some as its extreme and 
unqualified rejection of phenomena. The idealism of the Yogacara 
(Vijnanavada) school is to be understood as a significant modification of 
the Madhyamika negativism (Sfinyavada). It contends that the sole reality 
of consciousness cannot be denied, while the duality of subject and object 
with rvhich it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent 
{sunya) ; the duality is unreal ; but that, where the negation of duality 
(dvaya-simyala) obtains, does exist ; it is not nothing (sunya).’ 

'The critical philosophy of Kant led to the idealistic systems of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in the West ; here, too, the Yogacara idealism 
follows as a direct outcome of the Madhyamika. This is the third great 
phase of Buddhism.’ 

‘Tantricism (Vajrayana, Mantrayana, etc.) supervened on the Vijhana- 
vada. Tantricism is a unique combination of mantraj ritual, and woi'ship 
on an absolutistic basis ; it is both religion and philosophy. It rvas 
especially this phase of Buddhism that was propagated in Tibet when it 
disappeared from Iirdia.’^'’ 

There was a corresponding Tantric phase on the Brahmanic side too. 
The necessary ingredients of the Tantra — manlra, ritual, and tvorsliip — 
are already present in the Rk- and the Alharva-San'iliitas and the Bnahmanas. 
What it needed was a philosophic basis. And when absolutism and the 
theory of emanation (Saktivada) were developed, Tantricism was cslali- 
li.shed. It is found either by itself or as a complementary part of the 
absolutist and non-absolutist systems, especially of the &iiva schools. There 
is, however, no doubt that this phase was the outcome of the Buddhist 
influence.”'’ 

A word may be said about the rcligio-philosophical schools tvhich rvcrc 
systematized in the post-Sahkara period. These fall under two main 
groups ; the ^aiva (including the Sakta) and the "Vaisnava schools. We 
have definite evidence regarding their great antiquity and wide-spread 
character ; though systematized later than the classical schools of philosophy, 
they have been cultivated as cults and groups for centuries. They derive 
their inspiration from the religious strain found not only in the Rg-Veda, 

Quoted from the writer's article on the ‘Schools ot Buclclhi.sm’ in Fliilowpliy—Easlem 
mid Weston. 

>' See Dr. B. Bhattacharya's Esoteric Buddhism, p. 16.'3: 'It is thu.s amply proved (hat 
the Buddhi.st Taiitras greatly influenced the Hindu Tantric Litei.uurc,’ 
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the Upanibads, and the Bhagnvad-Glta, but also irom (he canonical 
sources, variously called the Agamas (Saiva) and the Saiiiliilas (Vaisnava). 
The lives and inspired utterances of the saints (.“saiva Nfiyanais and 
Vaisnava Alvars) have impressed these systems tvilh a leligiotis sUnnp. 
They emphasize devotion and self-surrender to God as netessaiy means lo 
salvation; they are thus, implicitly or otherwise, opposed lo ilic doctrine 
of knotv'Iedge as the sole means to liberation (niukli). All of Ibeni formu- 
late their systems as a vehement protest against alisolutisin — (Ire imper- 
sonolity of the Highest ; they all affirm the reality and individual ily ol (he 
finite selves (Jivas). Though these systems incorporale j)Iiilosophical 
elements, their main interest is religious. As such, they may rightly he 
regarded as schools of theology ratlicr than ol philosophy. 
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T he origin of this system and the logical consistency of its teaching 
have, for a long time, been mattefs of controversy ; but its importance 
in the history of Indian thought has never been questioned. Its 
chaiacteristic ideas and the terminology in which it gives expression to 
them are met with in the religious and philosophical literature of India 
almost as commonly as those of the Upanisads. They especially pervade 
the Puranas, including a large part of the great epic of the Mahabharala. 
We shall not concern ourselves here with the logical or chronological 
controversies touching the doctrine, but shall merely give a brief sketch 
of it, selecting in particular such Icaturcs as will help us in understanding 
its significance to practical life. 

The Saihkhya is frankly dualistic. It recognizes two ultimate entities 
— nature and spirit — neither of which can be derived from the other. The 
former is termed Prakili and the latter Purusa. Since these two con- 
ceptions are of fundamental importance to the doctrine, ^ve shall begin 
our sketch with an explanation of them. 

Prakrli : There are two commonly knotvn ways of explaining the 
origin of the physical world. It may be traced to a manifold of ultimate 
reals tvlrich are supposed to be simple and atomic ; or it may be 
derived from a single substance which is assumed to be complex and all- 
pervasive. The former is described as the theory of creation (Aratnbha- 
^'ada), for in it the things of the world are explained as generated by the 
putting together of two or more atoms ; and the latter, as the theory of 
evolution (Parinaniavada), for in it the same are looked ujron as the result 
of transformations within the primal substance. The Silmkhya adopts the 
second mode of explanatioir, and Prakrti is the name which it gives to 
the principle or entity out of which is evolved the objective universe in its 
infinite diversity. This primal entity is not directly perceived and its 
existence, like that of the atoms in the other view, has only to be inferred. 
Here, as elsewhere generally, the Saihkhya prefers a rationalistic explanation 
and does not, like some other systems, invoke the aid of revelation in 
sujoport of its conclusions. The very name of the doctrine, derived from 
saihkhya which means huddhi, indicates that it is based on reflection rather 
than on authority. Prakrti, or Mula-prakrti as it is sometimes designated 
to indicate that it is the first cause of the physical universe, is thus one 
and complex ; and its complexity is the result of its being constituted of 
III— 6 41 
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three factors, each of which is described, as a gunci. By the woid gunci 
here we should not understand what it is commonly taken to mean, viz. 
‘a quality’, for the Samkhya refuses to recognize the distinction between 
substance and attribute. There is indeed no harm in speaking, for the 
sake of convenience, of either apart from the other ; but to think of the 
two as really separate from, or external to, each other is, according to the 
present doctrine, to indulge in an illegitimate abstraction. The so-called 
quality and substance together form a single whole, and it is the concrete 
unity of both that any material thing represents. The term guna means 
here rather ‘a component factor’ or ‘a constituent’ of Prakrti. These three 
constituents, though essentially distinct in their nature, are conceived as 
interdependent so that they can never be separated from one another. 
It means that they are not mechanically placed together, but reciprocally 
involve one another and form a unity in trinity. That is, they not only 
coexist but also cohere. The three gunas are named satlva, rajas, and 
tarnas. Each of them stands for a distinct aspect of physical reality: 
roughly, sattva signifies whatever is pure and fine ; rajas, whatever is act ivc ; 
and tamas, ivhat is stolid and offers resistance. From the standpoint of 
the experiencing mind, they are also described as being of the nature 
respectively of plea.sure (sukha), pain (duhkha), and bewilderment (moha), 
for they give rise to, or condition, those feelings. The above description 
shows that the gU7ias are not merely distinct, but are also, in some measure, 
antagonistic in their nature. The antagonism, however, is not such as 
to preclude their acting together ; and their harmonious action is illustrated 
by the example of a lamp-flame — the result of co-operation between the 
wick, oil, and fire which, in their separate nature, appear to be hardly 
fitted so to co-operate. In other words, the physical universe is an orderly 
uhole which has its own laws to obey and there is no ultimate cotrtradic- 
tion in it, though it may consist of opposing elements. 

It is not only Prakrti that consists of these gums. Everything that 
emerges from it is also similarly constituted, for the doctrine maintains 
that effects arc essentially identical with their material cause. In fact 
it is by a proper synthesis of the common and enduring features of the 
things of experience that the conception of Prakrti has been reached, as 
the idea of gold, for instance, is reached by a comparison of golden things 
like bracelets and rings. These cosmic constituents are in a state of 
equilibrium in Prakrti until it begins to differentiate itself; and the 
diversity of the things that then spring into being from it is due to the 
diversity in the proportion in which the gunas enter into their make-up 
Id. the complex process of Prakrti s evolution. 'It is just as in a game 
of dice . they are ever the same dice, but as they fall in various ways, they 
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mean to us clilEcrcnt things.’ Though only three in number, the gunas 
thus really stand ior a manilold of distinctions. In later Sariikhya, it is 
expressly stated that their number is infinite and that they are only 
arranged in three groups on the basis of their likenesses and differences.^ 
Prakrti is not only complex and all-pervasive, it is also undergoing change 
perpetually. Naturally, the things that develop out of it are also con- 
ceived as sharing in its fluid character. Thus the paper on which these 
lines are printed may appear to be static ; but it is really changing every 
instant, though at the same time it maintains its identity as long as it 
lasts. An important difference between the two is that while Prakrti, 
which is by hypothesis omnipresent, can have no change of plaCe but 
only change of form, the things derived from it on account of their 
finiteness can have both. A plant, for example, may grow or wither 
wheie it is; and it may also be shift cd from one place to another. It is 
change of form that is meant by parinama or evolution. The evolu- 
tionary process, in the case of Prakrti, is supposed to be periodical. That 
is to say, every period of evolution or srsti is followed by a period of 
dissolution or pralaya when the whole diversity of the universe becomes 
latent or ‘goes to sleep’, as it is stated, in Prakrti. But even in pralaya, 
we must remember, Prakrti does not cease to be dynamic ; only its com- 
ponent parts, the gunas, constantly reproduce themselves^’ (sadrm- 
parindma) then, instead of acting on one anotlier and. giving rise to a 
heterogeneous transformation. 

As regards the things that emerge from Prakrti, it will suffice to 
call attention to only one point which it is necessary to know for under- 
standing the Samkhya explanation of experience. It is the distinction 
between the things in which saitva predominates and those in which 
iamas docs. Most of the things of the material world as well as our 
physical frame belong to tire latter class. They are objective. The former 
in which saliva preponderates indeed are not subjective, because they 
also are derived from Prakrti and are therefore physical ; but on account 
of their finer structure, they are well adapted to assist in the revelation 
of external objects to spirit, which, as we shall joresently see, is unable by 
itself to apprehend anything. To state the same in another way, the 
activity of these sdllvika developments is a necessary condition of mental 
life, although they do not by themselves explain it. Of this group, the 
most important member is what is described as the antahkarana or the 
‘internal organ’. It is really threefold, consisting of mams, ahankdra, 
and buddhi, but it is not necessary to give a detailed description of them 

' Samhhya-lnavacana-bhasya, I. 61, 127-128. 

’ Smiikliya-tattva-kaumudi, 15-16. 
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here. Its chief function is to receive impressions from outside and 
to suitably respond to them ; and it is assisted in the proper discharge of 
this function by the various senses that belong to the same group. This 
whole apparatus, consisting of the internal organ and its several acces- 
saries, may be taken as roughly corresponding to what modern psychology 
calls the brain and the rrervous mechanism associated with its functioning. 
It is specific to each individual and, together with certain other facLor.s, 
accoirrpairies Iriirr throughout his worldly existence or samsara. This 
relatively permanent ‘acconrpanirrrent’ is known as the linga-itirlra or ‘subtle 
body’. It does not part from one even at death, and is cast off oirly when 
freedom is fully achieved. 

To srrnr up the conception of Prakrti; The whole of the physical 
universe emanates from it ; and since Prakrti is conceived as ultimate 
and independent, the explanation so far rrray be characterized as 
rraturalistic. 

Purusa : "Wdrat prevents the doctrine from being a philosophy of 
nature, pure and simple, is its recognition of Purusa by the side of Prakrti, 
which does not exhaust the content of the universe, but leaves out the 
very element by virtue of which we become aware of the existence of 
the physical tvorld. And it is that element of atvareness or sentience 
which Purusa represents. While the doctrine thus differs from naturalism, 
J it does not identify itself with absolutistic systems like the Advaita, 
for it preserves till the last the dualism of Prakrti and Purusa. No 
truly satisfactory explanation of experience is possible, according (o the 
Samkhya, if we do not admit the equal and independent reality of both 
the material and the spiritual elements. The existence of Purusa, like 
that of Prakrti, may therefore be said to have been reached through 
reason. If the latter is postulated on the principle that effects presuppose 
a cause that is immanent in them, the former is postulated on the prin- 
ciple that objects point to the subject, or more strictly, that the iion- 
sentient implies the sentient. Another argument in support of the same 
conclusion is based upon the design found in the physical world. The 
bodily organism, for example, with its many well-adapted parts suggests 
that it is meant to serve a definite end ; and there are numerous other 
instances in nature with a similar teleology implicit in them. The entity, 
Xvhose ends such adaptations and contrivances serve, is Purusa. In other 
words, spirit is the principle for the sake of which nature evolves. 

Both Prakrti and Purusa alike are thus deduced from an investigation 
of the nature of common things ; the only difference is that while the one is 
the result of arguing from those things to their source or first cause, tlie other 
is the result of arguing from them to their aim or final cause. The world 
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is derived from a jjrinciple which is like it in its nature, but subserves the 
ends of another which is quite unlike. Purusa is manifold in contrast to 
Prakrti ; and the doctrine may for that reason be described as pluralism. 
The conception is, in other respects also, the very opposite of Prakrti. 
Purusa is not complex but simple ; it is not dynamic but static, know- 
ing noitlier change of place nor change of form. It is passive while 
Prakrti is ever active, which means that it is to be identified more with 
feeling or the aflecl ive side of the mind than with the intellect or the will. 
It cannot consequently either know or will anything in the ordinary sense, 
unless it is assisted by the internal organ and its various adjuncts. In 
itself, it is a mere wiLnc,ss or looker-on (saksin), as it is described. Like 
Prakrti, however, it is supposed to be omnipresent, though its manifesta- 
tion during the traasmigraling state or samsara is confined to the limits 
of its physical accessaries like the body and the internal organ. 

The exact manner in which these two disparate entities arc, 
or seem to be, brought together is a difficult point and remains 
one of the perplexities in the system. But our present purpose does not 
require any discussion of it. Whatever the ultimate explanation may be, 
Prakrti and Purusa virtually act as one ; and we shall therefore 
take it for granted that they co-operate. It is, indeed, a matter of 
experience that there is no spirit without a living organism or a 
living organism without spirit. This complex of nature and spirit is 
only the empirical self and is to be distinguished, according to the 
Samkhya, from the true or transcendental self, viz. Purusa; but, from 
the practical standpoint, the distinction is of no importance. The Prakrti 
element that most intimately enters into this union is the internal organ. 
There are other elements also, like the sensory organs, but they are all, in 
one sense or another, entirely subordinate to it. The coming together of 
these is the necessary presupposition of all experience, for spirit without 
nature is inactive and nature without spirit is blind. In the resulting 
union, each finds its complement and the defects of both are made good. 
And we may point out, by the way, that experience is not explained here, 
as in naturalism, to be a product of unconscious matter ; it is, on the 
other hand, taken to emerge from a certain association of spirit with 
it — an association through which the two behave as if they were one. 
Matter is merely the mecliunr for spirit to manifest itself, not its source. 
This association of the two is found not only ordinarily, but also in what 
is known as jivanmukti or ‘freedom while still alive’ when a persan has 
become fully enlightened and has transcended all the weaknesses of 
human flesh. Such a man, when he departs this life, will, no doubt, 
continue to be, Purusa being considered immortal. Spirit then remains 
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in itself, wholly emancipated from nature. That condition is described 
as ‘isolation’ or ‘aloofness’— to distinguish it from fiuanmukti 

in which Purusa continues to be associated with the body, senses, and 
so forth, though no longer in bondage to them. 

The empirical self is not a detached entity like the Purusa, but 
exhibits the lesult of innumerable forces that have acted upon it in the 
course of its beginningless history. It is consequently not passive and 
does not lemain a mere spectator of whatever happens to be before it, but 
is active and meddles with the external object as it apprehends it. It does 
not, however, through such meddling import any new features into the 
object presented ; it only selects certain aspects of it and omits the rest. 
According to this theory of selective apprehension, all the characteristics 
that can ever be knotvn of an object actually belong to it ; and if any of 
them are not apprehended by a particular person or at a particular time, 
it is entirely due to subjective limitations. Hence the sensory organs and 
the antahkaiana, though they help perception in one sense, may be said 
to hinder it in another. The nature of the selection made in the case of 
any object depends upon the past life or character of the person in 
question ; and this is the reason why a thing that attracts one may com- 
pletely repel another. The aspect under which an individual perceives 
the world is thus intimately personal to him ; yet the doctrine docs not 
maintain, as one school of Buddhism does, that there is no external 
reality at all. The different world-views are, no doubt, relative to the 
subject ; but they, at the same time, point to an objective world which is 
common to all and is real in its own right. The chief argument in 
support. of this realistic position is that, although there are differences 
among men in their views of things, there are as certainly points of 
agreement also among them. If there are occasions when each can 
speak only for himself, there are others when one can speak for all. 
Here is an important feature of the system, for it neither sides with the 
view that things are precisely as they are apprehended, nor with the 
other \rhich holds that the mind makes its own things. It avoids either 
extreme and allots equal importance to the subjective and objective 
factors in explaining the phenomenon of experience. It is me who knot\r, 
just as truly as it is the world that is known. Men obtrude their person- 
alities into their judgements, and subjective prejudices undoubtedly affect 
their knowledge of things ; yet they never create the things they perceive. 
But our knowledge, though pointing to an external universe, is one-sided. 
This is a fundamental defect of human experience ; and to it wc should 
add another, arising from the fact that the whole of the world is presented 
to no man at oile and the same time. All knowledge, as it is familiar 
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to US, is therefore personal and fragmentary. It may not indeed amount 
to an error of commission (uipajita-khyaii ) ; but it is partial and, so far 
as it is not recognized to be partial, it becomes an erior, though only an 
error of omission (akhyati). This incomplete knowledge, with the result- 
ing over-emphasis on a part of what is given, explains the conflicts and 
inconsistencies of life whether they be found in the same person at different 
times or between different persons at the same time. 

Such a view of knowledge is not without its lesson for us. The lesson 
is twofold: It behoves us to feel less positive than we ordinarily do 
about the correctness of our own views, and be more regardful of the 
■views of others. In other words, it teaches us the need for humility and 
charity in our intercourse with fellow-men, and impresses upon us the 
need for doing our utmost to see things not only as they appear to us, but 
also as they may appear to others. The differences between one man 
and another may at first sight appear unbridgeable ; but it may be that 
they can be easily adjusted, if only each tries to learn and appreciate the 
others’ point of view. In one word, it bespeaks toleration, which, as a 
matter of fact, is a striking feature of all Indian thought. 

If all knowledge be thus imperfect in its very nature, what is truth? 
The Sarirkhya holds that it is comprehensive knowledge in which one part 
supplements and corrects another. It is knowledge which knows no 
exclusions or preferences and lays appropriate emphasis on all aspects of 
the object known. It may be asked whether such knowledge is at all 
possible so long as its means continues to be the internal organ which, as a 
product of Prakrti, is of a triple nature and consists not merely of sattva, 
but also of rajas and tamas. In answering this question, it is necessary 
to remember that it is not the internal organ as such that limits our view 
of the world in the manner described above ; for, in its intrinsic nature, 
it is essentially sdttvika and is therefore well fitted to be the means of 
revealing all that is. In point of fact, however, rajas or tamas predomi- 
nates in it as a result of the past history of the person to whom it belongs ; 
and it is the relative predominance of either that accounts for whatever 
limitations it may possess as an organ of knowledge. By subduing these 
elements through proper self-discipline and restoring the internal organ 
to its original purity, man may completely transform his outlook upon 
life and the world. Rajas and tamas cannot, of course, be entirely 
eliminated ; but when the internal organ is purified or ‘the heart is 
cleansed’, as it is said, their presence will be harmless for all practical 
purposes. But it should not be imagined that this complete knowledge 
is merely an aggregate of all possible views of the johysical world. It is 
rather an experience in which they have all been integrated and, accord- 
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ing to the account given of it®, is best described as intuitive. It overcomes 
the idiosyncrasies of individual views ; but it does so by a synthesis, not 
b) a mere summation of them. 

In this synthetic view, which represents the climax of philosophic 
thought, all things are seen as they actually are. So soon as this whole 
and disinterested truth about the world dawns upon one’s mind, one 
sees thiough Prakrti and realizes its absolute distinctness from Purusa. 
And it is a knowledge of this distinctness (viveka-jnana) rather than that 
of the world as it is, that is stated here to be the means of release. 
Such knowledge is attainable in the present life ; and it is the attain- 
ment of it that is the final aim of life according to the Saiiikliya^- 
The rvhole realm of nature is conceived in the system as leading up to 
this consummation. It is designed for this end and exists solely for it. 
Only the approach to the ideal is through worldly life, the character and 
duration of which depend upon the moral and intellectual equipment 
of particular individuals. But all alike have to pass through the trials 
and troubles of common life (fefioga) before their minds are turned towards 
the final goal (apavaiga). It means that the true ideal does not suggest 
itself to any one that has not seen forliimself the imperfections of sau'isma. 
The Samkhya ideal of life may appear to be one that can never be actually 
reached ; but what is important to note is the possibility of a progressive 
approximation to it. In the case of all ideals, we may say, it is a continual 
advance in the right direction that matters more than even their actual 
realization. 

Such a view of the goal of life means a long course of discijrline to 
reach it, and tve have now briefly to consider the nature of this discipline. 
But before proceeding to its consideration, we may draw attention to 
what is a common feature of all the Indian systems. They arc motived 
by the purpose of not merely discovering truth, but also realizing it in 
life, It is such realization that marks the attainment of truth, in the 
proper sense of the tei-m, and not merely arriving at a speculative notion 
of it. To give our intellectual assent to a doctrine, hotvever vital that 
may be, is therefore not all ; we must see that it inaugurates a netv 
life. This is the significance of the personal discipline prescribed in all 
the systems as the necessary accompaniment of philosophic study. The dis- 
cipline in the present case is only briefly referred to in the Siirhkhya works, 
but it is fully described in the sister system of Yoga. If Kapila has 
enlarged upon the theory, Patanjali has done the same in regard to the 
practical side of the teaching. The discipline comprises what are described 


“ Yoga-Sutra, I. 49. 
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as the eight angas of yoga. They arc yama or self-restraint, niyama or 
observance, imna or posture, pmnayaina or regulation of breath, 
pralyahnra or withdrawal of the senses, dliarana or steadying the mind, 
dhydna or contemplation, and samddhi or meditative trance. The aim 
of this discipline is to assist man in the ascent from the narrow vietv 
congenital to him to the larger vision which brings freedom with it. A 
chaiactcrisfic feature of it is the gradation in the training which it pre- 
scribes. It recognizes different levels of fitness in the disciples and 
regulates the training accordingly. It does not aim at extirpating evil 
propensities all at once. Another noteworthy feature of the same is that 
it is based upon the psychologically sound principle that tdee is not 
overcome by attempting to repress it directly, but by sedulously practising 
the contrary virtue which tvill eventually supplant it. This eightfold 
discipline may be divided into two stages. 

(1) The first is concerned with the right direction of the will, and 
represents the atlaiument of the good as distinguished from the true. 
We have already mentioned the need for charity and humility in our 
dealings with others. The discipline in the present stage is devised to 
develop this unsoKish side in man’s character. More particularly, it 
relates to the acc|uircraenL of virtues comprised in the first two angas of 
yogic discipline, namely, yama and niyama. The former is mostly negative 
and consists of non-injury (ahiimd), truth-speaking (satya), abstention from 
stealing or misappropriation of others’ property (asieya), celibacy 
(brahmacarya), and disowning of possessions (aparigraha). The latter 
is mostly positive and includes purity (sauca), contentment (saniosa), right 
aspiration (lapas), study (soddhydya), and devotion to God {Isvam- 
pranidhdna). These together may be described as the ‘ten command- 
ments’ of the Sfuirkliya-Yoga. It is on this pre-eminently moral foundation, 
and not on the mere cultivation of the intellect, that any spiritual train- 
ing should rest, if it is to be fruitful. Without such a foundation, there 
is no possibility of salvation ; and he who lays that foundation firmly, 
even though he may stop short at that, may be taken to have achieved 
much. Tire key-word to this discipline is impersonality. Man mu,st 
overcome the egoistic impulses in him, which are the source of so much 
evil in the world. The discipline is consequently ascetic, but it is not 
so in the negative sense of the term, as is shown by the nature of the 
virtues enjoined under the second head of niyama. The impersonal 
attitude thereby attained is known as vairdgya, and its cultivation is 
recommended in order to awaken the spiritual will. Any dabbling in 
yoga, without this preliminary purification of natural impulses, is fraught 
with danger ; and it is such hasty recourse to yogic practice that is 
III— 7 49 
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rcspoiisilile for much of the odium that has come to be attached in the 
populai mind to that discipline. 

(2) The next stage of the discipline, consisting of the remaining six 
angas, is for the specific cultivation of the potver of mental concentra- 
tion. Its details being someivhat technical, we shall refer here only to 
its gcneial features. Of the six aiigas, the first three are devised to secure 
control of the physical frame with a view to facilitating the control of 
the mind. They refer, as already noted, to right bodily posture, regula- 
tion of breath, and the withdrawal of the senses from their respective 
objects. Of the succeeding three, two assist in getting a direct but 
gradual mastery over the ever-fitful mind. The objects chosen for medi- 
tation may be any in this stage. The last consists essentially in direct 
meditation on the Saiiikhya truth. When success in this final stage is 
achieved, all operations of the internal organ are suspended and spirit 
returns to itself, so to speak. The disciple then becomes a jlvanmukta. 
He may thereafter continue to live upon the earth, but he is virtually 
divorced fioin Prakrti and therefore remains ‘far from pa.ssion, pain, and 
guilt’. 

There is one point in the above account which requires a word 
of explanation. We have mentioned God in describing niyama ; but we 
have not, so far, referred to his place in the doctrine at all. Of the two 
systems to which we have alluded, the Saiiikhya, in its classical form, 
is definitely atheistic. It believes in the permanence and supremacy of 
spirit, but knows nothing of God. Here it shows its rationalistic bias, 
for no syllogistic proof, as is well known, can be given of his existence. 
The Samkhya, no doubt, like the other Indian systems, is essentially a 
philosophy of values. But according to its teachers, all that is pre- 
supposed by the reality of the higher values is the reality of the human 
spirit. This is clearly indicated by the manner in which the ‘design 
aigument , aheady refeiTcd to, is utilized here. It is regarded not as 
pointing to a designer, but to one that constitutes the end or final aim of 
the design. The Samkhya concludes from the presence in nature of 
means adapted to the accomplishment of particular ends, not God as 
their author, but the self for whom it supposes them to exist. Patan- 
jali holds a different view and postulates the existence of God or Ifrara 
over and above that of Purusas. The allusion to God appears in our 
account of niyama because the course of discipline, as wc remarked 
before, is entirely taken over from his system. Devotion to God would 
consequently have no place in the discipline which is strictly in conformity 
with the Samkhya teaching. Here is an important difference between 
the two doctrines which agree in so many respects, But the Yoga 
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conception o£ Ibvam is vastly dilfcrenL from the familiar one of the 
Vedanta. I'svara of the loimcr is one of the Puru.sas, so that, though 
omnipresent, he is not all-comprehensive. There are other Purusas as well 
as Pralq ti to limit his being. Secondly, he is not responsible, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, for the creation of the world which, as we know, is the 
spontaneous work of Prakiti. But he is a perfect Purusa and has always 
been so. He is therefore unique, and even the liberated Purusas do not 
stand on the same footing. Still, on account of his pei lection, he serves as 
a pattern to man as to what he might Irccomc. In this respect, he resembles 
a gui u who should likewise be an embodimcirt of the ideal. Apart from 
serving as an ideal, he, out of his abundant mercy, sympathizes vrith snffer- 
ing men and hel])S them to attain spiiitual Ireedom, if tlrey only trust in 
him and meditate u])on him. Accordingly, Patahjali recognizes not only 
the yoga discipline as detailed above for .securing Ireedom, hut also an alter- 
native one of bliakli or devotion to Isvani and communion with him which, 
without all tire elaborate preparation of yoga, qnalihes one for samddhi — 
the immediate means of release.'' 

We have so far referred to the iittainmcnt of the good and the vision 
of the true ; and the Saiiikliya, like the generality of Indian doctrines, 
subordinates the one to the other. T'here remains another value of life, 
viz. tire aesthetic, and we shall refer to a few important features of 
it before tve conclude. An impersonal view of man and nature, but 
devoid of enlightenment in the above sense, is, according to the Samkhya, 
the characteristic feature of aesthetic experience. The narrow view 
common to human life is not overcome here by the acquisition of 
complete knmvlcdge ; but the conditions of ordinary personal life are, all 
the same, transcended, though only temporarily, as in the case of 
a jivamnukla. The aesthetic attitude is therefore disinterested like the 
insight that brings freedom with it. The detachment characteristic of the 
attitude is the result chiefly of (he ideal status of the objects portrayed in 
art, which divests them of all personal references and thereby renders 
them similar to the actual things as contemplated by the perfected jogin. 
Art, indeed, may Ije defined as the layman’s yoga, for it also affords an 
escape from the realm of the gums. Gi'cat artists attain such detachment 
directly through the impulse they receive from nature — from 'woods and 
rills, the silence that is in the starry sky, the sleep that is among the 
lonely hills’. But that is not so, to any coirspicuous extent, as regards 
ordinary men; yet even they can rise to that level with the help of the 
artistic creations of a genius. In either case, we mu,st note, the stimulus 
comes from outside, although response to it is impossible without 

This is according lo tihoja, See iiih gloss on Yoga-Siitta, 1. 23. 
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a ceitain aptitude in the individual. In other words, the act of will, as 
compared rvith the acquisition of right knowledge, j^lays here quite a 
secondary part. The impersonal attitude comes of itself ; it is not sought 
deliberately and found. Speaking of this distinction between tlic tirlisL’s 
success and the saint’s, a thinker,” rvho is known to have developed a 
theory of art on the basis of the Samkhya philosophy but 'with particular 
reference to poeti’y, states — somewhat exultingly — that the bliss of peace, 
tvhich the yogin strains himself to win, is no match for that with trhich 
the poetic muse spontaneously requites her votaries. But he is really 
reversing the truth here, because the artistic altitude is temporary and 
trill be follotred sooner or later by what, in spite of the culture it may 
involve, must be regarded as a lapse into the routine of ordinary life. 
The saint also, trho has achieved true freedom, may revert to common life 
fi'om his state of trance ; but it can, in no sense, be taken as a lapse, for 
the knotrledge and wisdom he has gained remain trith him ever after, 
inspiring all his thoughts, words, and deeds. 


Bhatta Nayaka. See comnieiuafy on the Dhvanyaloka, p. 29. 
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YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 


THE PIIII OSOPIIICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OE YOGA 

T he Yoga system of Patanjali is not primarily a psychological system 
and its ireatment of psychological problems is only incidental to 
its main metaphysical and etlrical purposes. But it differs from other 
systems of Indian thought, excepting Buddhism, in being more systematic 
in its handling of psychological problems. The Yoga system was forced 
to this comse almost inevitably by its presuppositions, and so without a 
knowledge of those presuppositions it is not easy to understand its main 
lines of speculation. The Sariikliya-Yoga twins started with a dualism 
of matter (Prakrti) and spirit (Purusa), and although neither could explain 
when exactly spirit became involved in matter, both assumed, as did the 
other Indian systems, that it was possible to put an end to the 
undesirable enlanglement of spirit in matter. Both assumed that spatio- 
temporal existence was somehow painful in its ultimate natuic,^ though 
to ordinary minds the world presented many pleasurable aspects ; and 
both concerned tliemselvcs with the task of eradicating pain without caring 
to state precisely whether the dissociation of spirit from matter would lead 
to some kind of happy existence.^ Both, again, assumed that spirits were 
infinite in numljeiyand that eacli spiritual being must earn its release from 
the grip of matter by individual effort. “ They agi'eed also that the final 
state of a released soul was one of splendid isolation [kaivalya ) — complete 
freedom from material com act and no communion of any kind with any 
other released soul.'‘ In this state of salvation the soul was supposed to 
recover its innate purity, self-illumination, and freedom tinough the falling 
off of the drapery which served to produce a sense of identity with material 
existence. Although orthoclox speculation had a tendency to think that 
Nature, of herself, moved away from the proximity of an enlightened soul, 
so that both entanglement and release of spirit wex'e really her doing” (the 
soul, inactive by nature, being incapable of effecting either the bondage or 

' Yoga-SUtia (E S ), 11. 15; SUmkhya-kanha, I 
‘ Y. i,, II. 14, III, 51, IV. 30; Saiii.-kar., 1. 

“ y. S , II 22, i)aih.-km , 18, 56. So also m Buckllusra an nihat is atlvisetl to be a lamp 
unto lunisell; similar is the Jaina belief. 

‘ y. i , III 60, 55; IV. 26, 34; Saih.-kar., 17, 10, 21, 64, 68. The teim was used in this 
technical sense both in Jainism and in Buddhism. 

“ Sam -km , 62; also 56 f ; Y. S,, TI. 18. Bhoja asfiibes the association and dissocuitiou o£ 
natuie and spiiiL to the will of Gocl (Kvaxa). Sec Bhojavilli on Y. S., 1. 24. 
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the salvation), the general philosophical attilude was that tlic soul must 
desire, strive for, and deserve its freedom from the shackles of material 
existence. The tentacles of Nature were supposed to lie mulliform: 
beginning with gross material objects and passing through liner slulf. 
Nature might assume almost the form of the spirit itself to prevent the 
soul from realizing its true essence. This increases the risk of spiritual 
degi'adation, for under the impre,ssion that spiritual safiUy has been 
obtained the soul may rest in a false sense of security and thus ultimately 
fail to achieve its proper object. Nature, in the course of evolution, makes 
herself almost indispensable to spirit, for .she evolves successivt'ly into the 
intelligence-stuff {bucldhi or mahal), the cgo-princi])lc (aha nk at a), and the 
eleven organs (the five organs of sense, the five organs of action, atid mind) 
to make spirit fit for apprehending the external and internal worlds, and 
she evolves at the same time the objective world of sulule e.ssences 
(tamidtras) and gross elements (mahabhulas) to complete the subjugation 
of spirit. Nature in this way takes vengeance on spirit for disturbing her 
original placidity and the equilibrium of the three gtitjas or elementary 
principles of which she is composed. She now begins to s])in out of herself 
the gossamers that, though in reality of the flimsiest strength ,so far as .sjiirit 
is concerned, begin to bind the soul which, through its ignorance tuul false 
identification with these evoluLes of Nature, loses its spiritual orietitation 
and gets more and more involved in the meshes of matciial exislttnce. The 
Yoga system professes to free the soul from this material bondage by laying 
dotvn a progressive scheme of self-realization based upon discrimituitory 
knowledge (tativajhana, vivchakhyali). The main objective of Yoga 
psychology is to lay bare the process of thinking in its ethical aspect of 
progress towards or away from that self-illumination which is identical 
with salvation; incidentally it has to discuss the dilhcult ie.s and dangers 
that beset the path of the aspirant for liberation at dilfereut stages of 
progress. The means it suggests to achieve this swnmuw. boiiuin of the 
spirit is to turn the material impediments themselves into wotipous of 
attack so that Nature becomes ultimately hoist with her own petard and 
retires from the field of battle.® 

Now, spirit is enclosed within a triple barricade of matter and uiuil 
all the barriers fall off the soul would remain in bondage to mtUtcr. The 
physical body supplies the gross vestment of spirit, and nmterial comforts 
often pass for spiritual blessings. This was the basis of the Carvaka 
philosophy where the soul and the body were identified and the existence 


V 0 ° on Nature’s objects they arc subdued and seen throuftli. 

Y. S., I. 17; II. lOj 11; also Vibhutipada of Y. S. " 
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of a disembodied soul (or even a purely spiritual soul) was denied/ 
Then there is the belt of the external sense-organs. As contrasted with 
the organic sensations mediated by the gross body, these bring reports of 
external objects and fascinate the soul by the beauties of diversified 
Nature. The reaction to sensory knoivledge is effected by means of the 
organs of action, and this brings in more knowledge of the external ivorld 
and more material pleasures. Then there is the gi'oup of internal 
principles (aniahkarana ) — mind (tnanas), ego (ahankdra), and intelligence 
(bucldhi ) — which forms the last and the most insidious chain of bondage 
forged round the soul. Thus the Yoga philosophy reiterates the main 
Upanisadic conclusion that the soul must not be identified either iv'ith 
the body or with the senses or with the mind or even with the ego and the 
intelligence-principle, and that one must penetrate into the inner spiritual 
core after ripping open the ‘sheaths’ (koias) of materiality.® 

THE NATURE OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

But hoiY arc we to think of the soul apart from these? If the soul 
is the principle of consciousness and matter the unconscious stuff of 
realily, what would remain of con.sciousness if the necessary paraphernalia 
of cognition were removed? How would a soul function without a body, 
a group of sense-organs, and a group of internal principles? If the stream 
of consciousness dries up for want of materials and means, how are we to 
know that the soul has not evaporated at the same time? The Yoga phi- 
losophy cuts the Gordian knot by denying that the process of atvareness in 
time, tYhich involves the duality of subject and object, belongs to the soul as 
such and thus, by introducing the distinction beUveen relational thinking 
and self-illumination, it throws to the side of unreality the whole process 
of empirical thought and reserves for the soul’s insight the entire field of 
spiritual reality. But the language employed was not always happy, for it 
was often asserted that self -illumination was identical with the knowledge 
of the ultimate distinction between soul and matter (vivekakhydli ) — a 
position which would involve the persistence of the knowledge of the non- 
spiritual at least as the opposite of the spiritual reality — as something, 
however diaphanous, from which the self distinguished itself. Possibly 
what was intended was that the rise of pure spiritual insight tras identical 
with a cessation of the awareness of the non-spiritual, the psychological 
duality of compresent subject and object being transcended in a logical 
duality of which both terms could not simultaneously exist. In other 

' Sarva-dariana-sangralm (Abliyankara’s Ed.), pp. 2, 13; Saddariana-wnuccaya (with Guna- 
ralna’s Tarka-ralmsya-dlpiha), p. 306. 

■ Tai. U., II. 2-5; see S. G., III. 42- 

” Y. S., I. 2. 3; IV. 25, 34. 
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iTOi'ds, we are to understand by the rise of spiritual insight (prajna) a 
positit'e realization of the true nature of the self and not a mere conscious- 
ness of distinction between Nature and spirit/” But this iiiLroduccd a 
second danger. As the knowledge of the self could not be characterized liy 
the categories of objective contemplation, it was not easy to say what kind of 
knowledge datraed on the cessation of objective knowledge. Although the 
Saiiikhya had talked of the redeemed soul as eternal, pure, illumined, and 
free,” and the Yoga presumably followed suit, it was evident that both took 
insight not as the attribute but as the essence of the soul, just as the 
Vedanta did in the case of Brahman.”'’ The refusal to regard insight 
as the essence would have landed the Sarhkhya-Yoga in the same predica- 
ment as the Nyaya-Vaisesika where the dissociation of spirit from mind 
was supposed to reduce the former to the condition of an insensale si one 
(sila-hkalay^ — a contingency tvhich the Samkhya-Yoga could not face in 
view of its theory that the soul in its true essence is insight [bodha- 
svarupa). But omniscience, such as is acquired by the highest sages, was 
not rvhat the released soul recovered on attaining its proper nature after 
the disappearance of the material vestments ; for while omniscience is an 
attribute of the advanced spirit, insight is the essence of (he soul released. 
Unlike Jainism, which ascribed to the delivered souls a sort of ubiquity 
and both omniscience and bliss,”^ the Yoga denied all but knowledge as 
essence to these ; its main line of enquiry therefore was directed towards 
emptying the thought-process of all phenomenality in order to arritm at the 
noumenal consciousness of the self. The process consisted in attenuating 
the phenomenal series with the ultimate object of erasing it altogether from 
the surface of the soul”” — no mere improvement of the thought-process could 
lead to self-realization, for the two were entirely different in kind. In order 
to get insight one could not jump off the one into the other but must win 
every inch of ground through the painfully slow and slipjiery process of 
self-discipline. 

PHENOMENAL CONSCIOUSNESS: ITS NATURE, CONDITIONS, AND TYPES 

The starting point of the enquiry is constituted by an investigation 
into the nature of phenomenal consciousness, which is an unceasing flow 

r. .S., I. 51; III. 50. 

Nilya-iiiddha-buddlm-mukta-svabhava; see Y. S., IV. 18. 

The word used is ciiiSakti in Y. S., IV. 34. 

” Radhakiishiian, Indian Philosophy, II (1st Ed.), p. 225; SaddarSann-',ainii(cayn (with Guna- 
raina’s coinmenlaiy), p. 188. ’ 

** The general belief is that the Siddhas have no body and the occupalion ol boundless 
sp.ice by them is not to be physically understood. Sec Sinclair Steven.son, TIw llcml of Jahiism, 
p. 169; Sarva-dariana-sahgi aha (Abhyankara’s Ed.), p, 88 

Y. S., 1. 2, 3, 4, 51; II. 6, 20; III. 50; IV. 34. 
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of cogniLive states, using the word ‘cognition’ in its most extended sense 
to include all types o£ awareness, impulse, and afifection. This is called 
cittaurtti, mental modifications or fluctuations of the mind-stuff, the 
ivord citta being a comprehensive designation of the collocation of the 
five vital airs, the eleven organs (including the mind proper), and the 
other conditions of knowledge like egoism (ahankara) and intelligence 
{buddhi)^’ It roughly corresponds to the Western conception of con- 
sciousness as a stream in which there are both apprehension of objects 
and appropriation by the self of the states of awareness as its ownd' This 
aspect of ciLla is called kdrya-citia, which is conditioned in the nature 
and extent of its operations by the nature of its organic basis. “ It must 
be remembered that all tyiies of beings are not capable of the same type 
of experience nor do two individuals of the same species agree about their 
mental contents. The reason for this is to be sought in the law of Karma 
wdiich determines what type of embodiment and experience is to be 
expected of any particular embodied soul, when unaided by yogic profi- 
ciency.” The contracted field of knowledge and activity is at once an effect 
of ignorance and demerit ; for the karana-citta or the potential mind-stuff 
is essentially ubiquitous (vibhii) and yogic practices can recover this poten- 
tial ubiquity in any individual case (the Saihkhya denying, however, the 
absolute ubiquity of the kdrana-citta and admitting only its relative 
expansiveness in different types of bodies).-** 

This then is the first handicap which the potential yogin has to meet. 
The cilia is not a perfectly uniform pliable stuff — ^it differs from indi- 
vidual to individual, making the task of one easier than that of another. 
Past karma has set limits to its capacities, so much so that certain types of 
embodiment are only expiatory in character without the right and the 
capacity to improve one’s lot by personal endeavour, just as probably 
other embodiments are only meant for enjoying the fruits of past karmas 
and are equally devoid of the capacity of improvement (the gods, for 
instance, being regarded by some as incapable of acquiring saving knowl- 
edge excejot ■when re-embodied as men)."’ All individuals do not have 
to begin at the same point on the onward path and the same disciplines 
are not necessary for all to bring about spiritual insight. The ciha, 

Dasgupta, The Study of Fatanjali, p. 96; Yoga Philosophy, p. 261; Yoga as Philosophy 
and Religion, p. 94, Radluikiislinan, Indian Philosophy, II. p. 345. 

See James, Principles of Psychology, I. p. 225. 

*“ Dasgupia, SI. of Pat , pp. 95-6; Raclhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., II. p. 345; see also Dasgupta, 
Yoga Ph., p. 262; Yoga as Ph, if Red., pp. 92-4. 

“ Y. S., II. 13; IV". 4. 

““ DasgupLa, St. of Pat., p. 95; Yoga as Ph. if Rel., pp. 93-4; Yoga Ph , p. 262. 

See Lhc ^viiter’s article on 'The Vicissiiudcs of the itairaa Doctrine’ in Malaviya Com- 
memoration Volume, p. 515. 
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again, is differently equipped with instinctive cravings in different kinds of 
beings in accordance with the types of their embodiment. A.s beings htive 
been coining and going during the whole period of their eternal life, they 
must have assumed many shapes in the course of transmigraLion and a 
deposit of impressions of those different lives is left in the cilia as vdsanas. 
These vdsanas become active according to embodiment, so that a human 
body is never prompted by bovine instincts nor a cotv by human 
impulses.=^ These vdsanas are eternal in the sense that they arc not 
habits, memories, and dispositions acquired during the lifetime of the 
individual, nor do they disappear like these with the cessation of the body. 
The yogin has to fight not only against visible enemies but also against 
invisible foes ; for, in addition to the conscious contents of his mind, (here 
are also native tendencies like natural introversion and cxtrot'crsion, 
innate propensities peculiar to the species carried over from past lives, 
and also latent deposits (samslidra) of past activities of this life. Il is not 
enough therefore to stop the flow of conscious states alone, for latent 
tendencies of different kinds sprout up into overt (hougbls and activities 
so long as they are not totally burnt up by the fire of discriminating 
knowledge (viveka).^^ When therefore yoga is dclined as ciUavrlti- 
nirodha (suppression of the modifications of the niind-sLnfl'), il must be 
understood not only as the stoppage of the flow of presentations but also 
as the eradication of those potencies or latent tendencies that generate 
new streams of thought and new lines of action. Mnch of yogic direc- 
tion is therefore aimed at the uprooting of potencies that make for fresh 
bondage through lapse in inhibition. Hence the yogin (in Biahinanism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism) is enjoined to consolidate conquests as well as to 
attack new outposts if he wishes to attain the condition of a kraal in or an 
arhat ; the different samdclhis, bhumis, or gunnslhdnn{ka)s mark the line of 
advance in spirituality,^'’ and woe unto him who forgets tliat positions 
attained ivith ardnousness can be retained only by vigilance and effort, 
and that to make no effort to advance is the .surest tvay to court retreat. 

No-n this citta, whose modifications must be suppressed in order to 
obtain insight, is not homogeneous in character. There arc distracted 


-- y. S., I\t 9; Dasgupta, St. of Pat., p. 111. 

"Dasgupta, Yoga at Fh. & Rel., pp. 96-7; Foga Ph., p. 280, 285-6; Y. A'., L 51; II. 2(); 
III. 50; IV. 26-31. ‘ ■ 

y. S., I, 2, 50-1. 

Warren, Buddhism in Tnnida/ioin, pp. 288-89, 
3/4; also p. 109; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psvchologv, pp. 110-19; .Su/iiKi Outlines 
of Mahayorm Buddhism, Cli. XII; also Essays in Zen Buddhism (fIisI. series) pij 70-2; 

Jlr Heart of Jainism, p. 185 f.; Nahar and Ghosh, An F.pitoine of Jainism, 
Lh. X-VXVI; J. Jym. OiiHine.? of Jainism, p. 48 f. See in this comieclion Su/uld, Essays in 
7cn Buddliwn Series), pp. 81-2. Also Law, Human Tyben (PuQDdla-Pariil.uti) T), 82; 

Mrs. Rlrys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics {Dhamnia-Sangani) ])|). 43-75, 
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naLures (ksipia), iinsleady minds (viksipla), passionate and stupid egos 
(rnudiia), attentive dispositions (ekagra), and intuitive tempers [ni>uddlia).-'‘ 
The perpetually restless, the occasionally steady, the infatuated, the niono- 
ideistic, and the restricted exhaust the different types of minds, and they 
are faced with difficulties of different degrees and kinds in realizing their 
true seh'es. W e need not refer to the difference in the grades of beings in 
which, according to Buddhism, trance conditions of different orders are 
natural.” Men are themselves obstructed by different elements in their 
nature ; the impulsive, the vacillating, the scatter-brained, the obstinate, 
and even the speculative are all infected with a latent danger to a greater 
or less extent. So insidious are the ways of mentation that alike in truth- 
ful thought (pramnna), false knowledge (viparyaya), verbal knowledge or 
objectless and inarticulate thinking (vikalpa), sleep and dream condition 
(nidrd), and memory we are really carrying on some process of 

thinking or other that draws the soul atvay from its proper vocation. All 
avenues of empirical or phenomenal knowledge must be closed before 
transcendental cognition can arise. 

OBSCURATI<.)N AND EMERGENCE OF PURE EXPERIENCE 

The reason why phenomenal knowledge must be abolished is that it 
owes its origin and continuance to the operation of non-spiritual factors. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga, phenomenal cognition arises wlren the 
intelligent but inactive Purusa comes into proximity with non-intelligcnt 
but potentially active Prakrti and sets up the evolutionary process in the 
latter. Intelligence-stuff (buddhi), egoity (ahankdra), and mind (manas), 
though bearing psychical titles, do not really belong to spirit — they are all 
successive stages in the evolution of blind Prakrti and represent that aspect 
of Nature in which the approximation to the psychic character of Puru.sa 
assumes greater and greater prominence. The reflection of the Puru-sa on 
this constellation produces an illusory spiritual double and Nature seems 
to have become conscious through this reflected intelligization. Accord- 
ing to a different view, there is a double reflection — that of Purusa on 
biiddhi and that of buddhi on Purusa — with the effect that ivhile Nature 
assumes a psychical aspect Purusa begins to identify itself with the in- 
telligized phenomena of buddhi.”’^ The effect of this reflection of Purusa 

Vyasabhrisya on Y. S., I. 1; Dasgu[)ta, Yoga as Pit. if ReL, p. 95 C.; St. of Pat., p. 07 £. 
Vijnana Bhiksti pohns ouL lliiU tnrodita is nol a negative but a positive condition oC tlie cilia 
and its liighcsi form i.s of two kinds — sanilimjmUa and asamlimjmta. Sec Yoga\arasahgtaha, I. 
For the rcialion of lliese natures to Uic stages of yogic piogiess, see Bhojavttti on Y. S'., I. 18. 

Sec tVaiien, Bud. in Trans,, p. 289. 

Y, s., I. 5, 6. 

‘“See nasgnpta, Yoga as Ph. 6" ReL, pp. 16-23; Tatlvakaiimudi on Saih.-kiit., 27. See 
Sinha, Indian Psychology. Peicepiion, p. 124. for the distinction between Vacaspati Mi.4ra and 
Vijnana Bliiksu; sec Dasgupla, St. of Pat., pp. 15-24, in tliis connection. 
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on budclhi is similar to that of a motionless person on a rippling surface 
of water: the water bodies forth a man and at llic same lime dislorts 
his real form, stature, and posture. If the man on the shore were to look 
at his otvn figure in the water, he would he under (he impression (hat his 
whole frame is dancing in the rippltss, although as a mat(cr of fact he is 
standing motionless. The apparent procc.ss or change is due to (he 
medium of reflection and does not indicate the real nalure of the m;iu. 
So also Purusa, ivhich is inactive and has no essential relation to Nature, 
begins to consider itself as an active agent and a cogni/er of worldly 
happenings as soon as it forgets that its phenomenal double is really a 
creation of Prakrti.®" We need not discass scriou.sly the pallia! iiig (heory 
that Nature evolves in order ultimately to redeem the soul ; for it is 
doubtful if without effort the soul would ever get rid of Prakrli, and even 
the cessation of effort in Purusa rccpiires some kind of active participaiion 
in the plan of salvation by Purusa itself. The whole yogic schenic would 
be unmeaning if no personal effort is needed to put a slop to the ccaselc.ss 
flow of mental states ; what the Yoga probably intended (o convey is (hat 
the sense of effort and appropriation is phenomenal, though tlio iran- 
scendental operation of the soul must be presumed to sustain the spiritual 
effort and progress. We may, in fact, sec here something analogous lo the 
distinction between the logical ego and the psycliologit id ego of Kant — 
there is no empirical knowledge of the existence and open at ion of the 
former either in the Yoga or in Kant. Consciousness is a function of the 
confluence of the logical ego and the thing-in-itsclf in Kant ; so also in 
the Yoga the noumcnal Purusa and the undilferentiated Praki ii must 
co-operate before any phenomenal knowledge can arise and a sense of 
agentship can invade the soul. Without knowledge on the part of the 
phenomenal ego, the thing-in-itself of Kant and the Prakiti of the 
Saiirkhya-Yoga lapse back into an imdiaractcrizabic conrlition ; similarly, 
without objective cognition, the ego ceases to be known and lapses back 
into a transcendental or logical condition both in Kant and in the 
Saihkhya-Yoga. There is, however, this distinction between Kant and the 
Yoga system that while the former denies that the logical ego can know 
itself, the latter postulates a spiritual illumination ol tlic ti'iinsccndcntal 
ego in its released condition— an illumination so different in kind from 
empirical knowledge that consciousness ceases to be an attribute and 
becomes an essence. Students of philosophy are familiar with the concept 
of Brahman as caitcinyasvdTupu in Indian speculation and of tltc ultimate 
Reality as absolute experience in Western thought; the Suiukhya-Yoga 

“"Sam.-ftar., 19, 20; B. G., Ill, 27. 
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rejects the personal soul of the theistic systems, the illusory soul of the 
Vcclfintist and the Buddhist, the unconscious soul of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
and the embodied soul of the Jaina, and is thus left with soul as experi- 
ence much in (he manner of Sankara’s Absolute. When insight becomes 
■srholly immanent and ceases to be transeunt, it ceases to be a form of 
activity ; hence knotrledge has very seldom been regarded as a karma by 
Indian thinkers. The Yoga does not deny that phenomenal thinking is a 
form of activity, but it agrees that the rise of pure experience is not a 

mode of activity at all. In fact we are told that concentration (dhyana) 

becomes perfect when self-reference is lost and the self becomes almost 
emptied of all contents and only the object to be contemplated shines 
forth this indicates that, prior to the final leap, the spirit loses the 
activity that dillerentiates and reacts upon the object, and, being divested 
of all relativity, it loses the flow of awareness which is responsible for the 
sense of activity. Like the central point of a revolving wheel the soul 

remains unmoved in the midst of changes — it is the unmoved mover of 

the phenomenal series which, being gradually contracted, leaves the un- 
moved mover alone behind.®- As one-pointedness (ekagrala) comes nearest 
to this ideal of psychical immobility, the yogin is enjoined to cultivate 
it as a means of total suppression of psychical states.®® 

THE El’FECTS OF IGNORANCE 

The relation to their conduciveness to the realization of the nattire 
of the self divides mental states (vriiis) into klista (afflicted or hindered) 
and aklisla (unafflicted or unhindered).® ‘ The former can all be reduced 
to one category, namely, states of ignorance (avidyd), while the latter can 
all be called states of knowledge (prajud). Now, ignorance takes the 
forms of mistaking the not-self for the self [asmita), the impure for the 
pure {rdga), the really painful for the pleasurable (dvesa, inasmuch as in 
anger and hatred there is a peculiar pleasure attached, though the 
experience is really painful),®-’ and the evanescent for the eternal (abhini- 
vesa):'^ The comltined effect of all these forms of ignorance is that men 

I'. S., III. .S. See al.'io Y. S., I. 43. This is Laya-yoga. From this Vcclaiilic leaiungs of 
Yoga may possiljly be inlel'x'ecl, buL Yog.i docs not teach union with the object of contcmpl.ition. 

The (Uslinclion Ixetwccn Buddhism and Bralimanisny on this point is that while Bud- 
dhism thinks tliat Uic cvapoiation ol the phenomenal series does not leave any peimanent 
substance behind, Brahmanism believes tliat an abiding entity called soul (Atman) i.s left 
behind. 

Y. S., III. 11, 12. 

Y. S., I. 5. 

y. S., II. 2-9. 

The terms may also be taken in Y. S., II. 5 without reference to II. 3. In that case 
the yojiin tvould be cxpccled to gel beyond ignoiance about the nature of the .sell, all attach- 
ments towards plea.surtiblo tliing.s, all hostile tendencies towards harmful things .and all tenacity 
of mundane existence. Ultimately they could be all reduced to interest in the physical and 
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look upon the pleasures of the body as the delights of the soul, the iinpLU’O 
bodies of friends and relatives (including women) as pure and desirable, the 
really beneficent sufferings of the body as objects of aversion, and the 
changing scenes of the mental and physical worlds as constant and abiding. 
The yogui must cultivate a habit of thinking in which things would 
appear in their true perspectives — the attractions of the pliysical world, 
the pleasures of the senses, the delights of the body, and the pride of 
possession would all disappear ; even the distinction between virtue 
(punya) and vice (papa) would vanish, for this is true only of the phe- 
nomenal ego, and not of the transcendental self."'' It is not enough to kill 
the manifestations of the afflicted states ; for in addition to the condition 
of active manifestation (iidarn) these states are sometimes intercepted by 
other states (vicchmna), sometimes they operate with reduced intensity 
(tanu) through the practice of certain forms of meditation tind activity 
like study, austerities, etc., and sometimes they even sink below the level 
of consciousness and lie dormant (prasupta) in the form of vtiMiias (latent 
tendencies) and karmdkiyas (latent deposits of past actions).'’’® One must 
get rid of these root and branch, and burn up the possibility of future life 
not only by ceasing to have any hankering after it but also by taking steps 
to destroy its conditions. In this matter the yogin must go against the 
inclination of the natural man whose constant prayer is that he may 
continue to live and not be destroyed — a continuation of phenomenal 
existence that embraces both this life and the life hereafter."" He must 
not even aspire after a higher form of existence like that of gods or dis- 
embodied beings (videhallnas and prakrlitinas) for even these are born 


apathy towaids the spiritual. The Yoga reiterates in II. 15 the Buddhistic docnia that all is 
ultimately painful. 

” y. S., II. 14; IV, 7. 

” r. S., 11. 4. See also I. 60-51; IV. 9. 

““ y. S., II. 9; IV. 10. 


r 7 ^ ^ classification under HI. 51 of yonns into bmlhama- 

kalMa, the beginner whose practice of vairagya is showing signs of success in the foiin ol 
knowledge of other minds; madhubhumika, the one who has set his heart tiiion conciuciinR 
the woild of external objects and his sense-organs and who is desciibecl in I'. S., 1. 48 as 
one who, by hearing the scriptuies {sravana), con.sideration of their intent thiough ihinking 
('hanana),^ and reflecting upon their object tluough contemplation {niduUiyavina), 
obtains the truth-bearing insight (rtamb/iara prajna); prajndjyotihj llie one in whom alter 
the conquest of elements and organs by practising comstraint as laid down in Y. S., II. 47 
lAwnlac A acquisilion of all necessary means to uiuntcirupted iiuigiess 

passionlessness, and aUkrantahhavamya, the one whose sole ob]ccL is to lesolvc (he 
^f f anagcimin in Buddhism). The invitation 

nor tor the third and fourth classes for they do not caie for heavenly iovs biu oulv lor the 

joyf ^he'thW 11’® am'iction of^hcavenly 

" desciibed as starting from viSoka state (y, S., I. 3G). The fouilli 
possessed of the seven stages of insight as described in Y. S., II. 27. Afler the fourlli 

it fs rnllp'rf three stages of dttavimukti only; (hat is why 

It It- called aip.iantabhavamya, for the cause of release has been known and nodiinir else 
remains to be known. The parallelism of these four classes of yogins with yalamana, vyalhcka, 
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and dissolved, and birth in any form is bondage. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism are singularly unanimous on the point that attaining a higher 
form of phenomenal existence is not the ultimate objective of a spiritual 
aspirant. 


THE PROCESS OF RIGHT COGNITION 

Now, the indispensable condition of all spiritual advance is the culti- 
vation of dispa.ssion or detachment (miragya) — not in a'^spasmodic fashion 
but in a systematic way (abhyasa).^^ A person must be habituated to dis- 
criminative knowledge, and this habit can be established only by long 
practiee, with no exception on any pretext, and with faith in its utility 
and efficacy ; in fact, the Yoga gives the same direction for the formation 
of habit as William James does.*^ In spiritual matters, a further 

condition is the cultivation of a spirit of detachment which in its 

advanced form takes the shape of loss of interest in both seen and 
revealed objects (drstmiuiravikavuaya)''^ — in sensible objects like women, 
food, drink, power, etc. and in revealed objects like heavenly joys and 
states of disembodied existence. The Yoga system advises contiol of 
affections as the indispensable condition of the disappearance of the 

phenomenal tvorlcl. So long as we retain interest in any object, we are 

bound to notice its presence and feel the effects of that knowledge ; even 
subliminal cravings are to be checked by suitable means to ensure perfect 
freedom. The process starts with a desire that the senses should not 
stray into the fields of their normal activity: this is the condition of the 
striving (yatamdna). The next stage is represented by the knowledge that 
interest in certain objects has ceased but not in others: this is the condi- 
tion of differentiation (vyatireka). The third stage- is attained when 
interest in sense objects has completely ceased, but there still lingers a 
residual anxiety in the mind (whence it is called one-organed, ekendiiya). 
Students of abnormal psychology will readily remember cases of anxiety- 
neurosis (and anxiety-hysteria) where the knowledge of the originating 
cause has disa23peared from conscious memory and yet the affect ajrpears 
in the form of anxiety. It is only when this stage is crossed and the state 
of detachment from seen and unseen delectations arises that the condition 
known as control (vaSikdra), which is the highest form of lower detach- 


ehendtiya, and vaiVtara is noL pcrfccL, but in vaiJhaia vakagya there is the same apathy toivaids 
heavenly (and worldly) joys as in the stages beyond madhubhiimika (see Y. S., I. 15). For 
the htetal use ol prakrtilaya^ see Sarh.-har., 45. 

“ Y. S„ I. 12-14, B. G., VI. 35. 

Y. S., I. 14. See Jame.s, Principles of Psychology, I. pp. 123-7. 

Y. S., I, 15. See Sam.-luir,, 2. 
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nient {apciravairagyd), is said to have been attained^'' Beyond this stage 
is paycivttti'Hgycij highest detachment, in which complete indiheience even 
to the elements of nature (gunas) is reached because of self-knowledge ; 
and this discriminative knowledge becomes the cause of salvation only 
when it is never disturbed or broken {aviplavaY"" by a return of the con- 
sciousness of the subject-object or the agent-patient relation. 

Side by side with the control of the emotional aspect of mental life 
there goes on a transcendence of crude cognitions in a progressive fashion. 
Every phenomenal cognition implies three factors, namely, the knotver 
(graJiltr), the process of knowledge (grahana), and the object to be known 
(grahya) — a trinity which noumenal knowledge wholly transcend, s."*” Tlie 
ci(ta or mind-stuff has a tendency to identify itself with the object which 
it cognizes when its fluctuations are weakened ; if its activities were 
absolute in character, then there would be no possibility either of im- 
provement or of final liberation. Hence the importance of Rxiug the 
mind-stuff upon the right object, for what a mind thinks it tends to 
become. The Vedantists say that the knower of Brahimin becomes 
Brahman ; the Yoga admits the truth of this proposition to (his extent that 
in phenomenal cognition it is an advantage to fill the mind with proper 
objects of contemplation, for the mind tends to empty itself {sviiriipa- 
sunya) and reflect the character of the object (arthamniranirbhasa) with 
the development of concentration.*’ When the yogin is tiskcd to concen- 
trate his mind on some dispassionate soul (vilaragavisayii), as, for instance, 
on Buddhas and Jinas in Buddhism and Jaini.sm re.speciivcly, or on 
Isvara, the omniscient and eternally free Lord and Instructor of the 
whole world, in Hinduism,*" the liope is entertained that by so doing he 
would rise at least partially to the height of his ideate and speedily bring 
about his owm salvation. Similarly, if the Upanisads could compare the 
state of dreamless sleep to the intuition of the Absolute, because in that 
condition all externality and duality disappear,*^ the Yoga system could 
advise the novice to take dream (where external knowledge is at an end 
and only internal knowledge persists) and sleep (where both exlcrnal 
knoudedge and inteimal knowledge are at an end) as objects of concentra- 
tion, for in that case the cessation of mental fluctuations, as in those condi- 


Tattvahaumiidi on Sam.-kar., 23; Y. S., I. 15. See Vlinana Bhiksu, YonauiuisaiigialuL IT 
See Brill, Psychanalysis, p. 89 f. (esp. p. 99). 

’■ Y. S., 1. 16; II. 26; III. 9-12. 


“ Y. S., III. 47 (with Tyasabhana). 

" r. S.. I. 43. 

■” Y. S., I. 23, 37. 

■*“ Br. U. II. 1. 15-17; Cha. U., VI. 8. I; VIII. 3. 2; Fra. U., IV. 4. ,Sec Rnreulc, A 
Lonstrucliye Sm-vey of U pan uUadic Philosophy, p. 125; also Deushen, The Philowhliy of the 
Upanishads, p. 248 f., 297 f. i / / 
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tions. would be easily attained/" In this way the mind can use any physical 
events or opciatioiis as objects the one principle that cannot be made 
the object of concentration is the self, which is always the subject, though 
not in the phenomenal sense of being the possessor (ego) of states or 
objects. Even God and other spirits are therefore possible objects of 
phenomenal cognition, but not so the soul itself, for in absolute cognition 
the soul loses all sense of duality and becomes isolated ikcvalin)J‘- 

THE STAGES OF CONCENTRATION 

It has already been remarked that the path to liberation lies through 
the fields of Nature hcr'self — that the soul uses the phenomena of Nature 
themselves to conquer her finally. The process of conquest consists in the 
different kinds of knowledge in the citta corresponding to the different 
kinds of Nature’s manifestations. Thus, the ordmary mind is filled with 
contemplations of the grosser aspects of Nature — the products of the 
mahahliulas which Prakrti evolves last. Using a word which is common 
with Buddhism but not entering into such niceties of distinction as Bud- 
dhism does regarding the different kinds of intellection {rnano, citta, 
vedana, vimuma, sannd, etc.),''"’ the Yoga calls this stage of knowledge 
Mvitarka samadhi — here the mind synthesizes its impressions and ideas into 
the percept of a gross object like a cow or a jar and keeps itself fixed 
thereon. In this stage all the elements of perceptual knowledge, namely, 
the sound (iabda) or the name, the meaning (artha) conveyed to the mind, 
and the actual object (vasiu) are all rolled up together so that the experience 
is as much a mental as a physical fact."" The duality of subject and object 
is, in its full significance, present in this cognition, and the mind does not 
rise here above the relativity which all concrete knotvledgc implies, the 
knowledge of one olrject being dependent upon a contrast with that of 
others. Now this gross cognition can be superseded either in respect of the 
objective content or in that of the elements involved. Thus, rvhen the 
three elements of sound (in the case of auditory cognition), meaning, and 

Y. S., I. 38 (llie TaltvavaiSamdl points out that tlic sleep must be of sallvika quality, 
najuely, .such as i.s accompanied by tiic memory on waking that we had slept well). Sleep 
itself, hou'cvci, is a luiKliancc as it means the predominance of the tamasa quality. In 
Buddhism also toijjor i.s condemned, although it was ]3ermitLcd to the nrhat to take a 
periodical repose. (C. A. E. Rhys Davids, Bud. Man. of Psy. Bth., p. 312, with footnote 2). 
“ y. S., I. 31). 

y. .S’., II. 18, 20, 2.r>: III. 50; IV. 34. 

See C. A. E. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, Ch. Ill; S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. 
Rhys David.s, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 12 f., p. 94 I.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud, 
Man. of P.iy. Elh., pp. Ixiii-lxxxii. 

y. ,S.", I. 42. The term is found in the Nikayas in tire sense of attention applied (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davitls, Bud. Psy., p. 97, 110; Aung and Rhys Davids, Camp, of Ph., p. 9.5; .see esp. 
Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy. liih., p, 10, f.n.l. where the distinction between vitakko and viedio 
has been carefully dra'ivn). 

y. S., I. 42. 

in— 9 
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object intended are reduced to the last, i.e. tvhen the mind understands tiie 
nature of objects in a direct fashion without the help of words oi’ psychical 
doubles, we reach the stage of nirvitarka samadht.''''^' Words oltcn Lend to 
conceal the real nature of an object and also to produce the illusion of a 
sensible content (as in the case of negative words), whence the luental state 
called vikalpa follows.” It is necessary to rise above the complication of 
knowledge by verbal and meaning factors and to get a direct unverbaliyed 
knowledge of things, such as is possessed by babes and deaf-mutes: when 
this is accomplished the savitarka stage is superseded by the niiviLnylui stage 
and knowledge about things is transcended in a direct acquaintance with 
them. 

But the yogin must go beyond this stage of gross content altogether 
and try to grasp the subtle elements of Nature (LanmTilms) in their true 
essence. Here also the first stage is characterized by verbal complications 
as in the case of gi'oss objects and it is only at the end that the mind 
grasps the nature of the subtle things without these com jilieal ions. 
The two stages here are respectively called savicara and viniicfuri, rellcc- 
tivc and super-reflective, in contrast with savitarka and niroilnrka, con- 
templative (or deliberative) and super-contemplative, because while (he 
latter types deal with objects whose existence is a matter of ordinary 
experience, the former types deal with objects whose existence can only 
be indirectly proved, so far as ordinary minds are concerned."" It is 
claimed, however, that the yogins are able to know even these subtle things 
directly after they have acquired certain loowcrs by the practice of medi- 
tation. We are told, for instance, that in savicara snviadlii the yogin 
acquires the power of knowing such subtle things as atoms (which arc 
invisible to ordinary persons till three binary atoms have formed a irasa- 
renu or the minimum visible magnitude), space, time, air, iiianns, and 
even the laws of morality by dii'ect experience,*" The list varies from 
system to system, but there is a general agreement that (he obslaclcs I hat 
prevent the gmsp of subtle and supersensible things in I he case of 

“ Y. S., 1. ■IS. 

=■ Y. S., 1. 9, 

On the whole subject ot nh-vikatlia (indeternunate) and savikallm (ilflt'fmiiiiUe) pcrct'iJlion, 
see Sinha, Indian Psychology: Perception, 11 (p. 31 I); Nalini Kama Biahma, Pliilosobhy of 
Hindu Sddhandj IX. 

=" The term savicara is found in Buddliism in tlic sense of sustained allcntiou (.see the 
references given above in f.n. 54). T, 5., I, 44. The objecL oC savicara saniddhi is said (o be 
everything subtle of the^^cxferiial order inclusive of Praclhana or PrakUi, buL not llic self 
which also is si^tle (Fyasab/i. on the Aitfra). This would make a partial rross-division of 
the objects as other samadhis also have some oI these subtle things as objects ol tlieir thoiifibl. 
See Sinha, Ind. Psy.: Perception, p. 348 L r, , t, 

1 Sinha, Ind, Psy.\ Peiception, Ch, XVIII for the disiinction between yngic perception 
and other^foims^of supernormal consciousness like myijnana, wUllindnr.iaiw, and prmibhttjnana 
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ordinary men do noL operate in the case of the yogins tvho can 
sec through the non-spiritual chai'acter of even the subtle manifestations 
of Nature. An instructive parallel to the distinction between savitarka 
and savicaia is the Kantian distinction between forms of intuition and 
categoi ies of the understanding — the former being apprehended direct 
and therefore requiring only exposition, and the latter being known only 
indirectly and therefore requiring deduction ; to a yogin both the gross 
and the subtle are matters of direct knowledge, though to the ordinary 
individual the one is sensed and the other inferred. In the nirvicara 
stage the yogin gains a direct non-conceptual non-verbalized knowledge of 
these subtle things. “ 

But even this stage is transcended when the yogin passes on to the 
sananda stage- After he has discovered that neither the gross nor the 
subtle things of Nature are really final objectives and that identification 
with neither in a state, technically called samapatti (a term probably 
borroxved from Buddhism), where the object alone seems to exist and the 
self-reference is almost lost, is conducive to the realization of the true self, 
the yogin passes on (o still more subtle forms of Nature to discover if the, 
self could be found there- There is some difference of opinion about the 
things that should be included within the class of ‘subtle objects’, but the 
general tendency is to include within it everything of Nature, exclusive 
of the gross objects of sense, in tvhich the elements of rajas (activity) and 
ta7nas (inertia) preponderate.'^ This leaves the sense-organs, which are the 
products of ahankara under the influence of the sattva (purity, balance) 
element, and also huddhi, and possibly also ahankara itself if we take the 
alternative vietY that it is not out of ahankara but out of buddhi direct 
that the objective series of tanmatras and mahdhhutas and the subjective 
series of ahankara and the sense-organs developed on parallel lines.'^ In 
sananda sainliclhi the yogin may be supposed to gain an insight into the 
nature of these subjective or, rather, illuminating principles, with the 
exception of buddhi^ which Nature evolves. We may, in fact, think that 
in sananda samddhi, as Vacaspati Misra holds, there is an identification 


“ rymahh. on Y. S., I. 44. 

““ See Rhys Davids, Jlud. Piy.j p. 114. 
r. S., I. 45. 

There is .some divergence of view about the process of evolution from buddhi or mahat 
to the oigans of perception and action, miiTtas and the tanmatras and also about tlie element 
that predorainaLes in each case. The Sdmkliya-kdrilM {Us. 22, 24) upholds the classical 
view and most of the coinmcntatois accept the same. The other view i-s represented by 
Vijnana Bhiksn who dciivcs the parallel series from buddhi (see Radhakrishnan, Ind. Ph., 
II.' p. 269, f.ii. 3). This seems to follow Vyasabh. on Y. S., II. 19, but the commentators 
on the y. S. are not unanimous on this point. For a thorough discussion of this matter, see 
Dasgupta, St. of Pat., p. 60 f. 
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with the grahana or means of knowledge just as in savilailta and saxiicard 
iainadhis there is an identification with the gtahya or objects ol knowledge."" 
But the real difficulty is to understand why the term aiiaiida (and some- 
times also nirananda to indicate the superMnanda condition)'’'' should be 
used. Do we have here the psychic process that is designed to get rid of 
rdga and dvesa that attend the knowledge of the phcnoincntil world and of 
which the residual effect remains in the form of anxiety when the object- 
consciousness disajrpears? In that case there would be some sort ol rchition 
between the five klisla states and the five kinds of (including the 

highest), although even then there would not be a strict onc-to-ono relation, 
as savitarka and saviedra would jointly correspond to abliinwcsa ; riiga 
and dvaa would jointly have sananda as corrc.sponcling ; and sdsiuita and 
asam [jrajndta would correspond to asmita and avidyci respectively. But the 
statement that the states of the five klesas are suppre.sscd liy dliydim lends 
colour to the supposition that a correspondence with the live typos of 
samddhi was intended in some way."' The other supposition, namely, that 
the affective residues of cognitive states arc intended, cannot be altogether 
barred out, and we may believe that before the self finds out that no kind 
of cognition, not even the sense of personal identity, is really scll’-knotvlcdge, 
it has to rule, first of all, the affective self-fccling out of court. The 
tendency, for instance, to identify the self with cocnacsthcsis, organic 
sensation or the feeling arising out of the proper or improper fund ioning 
of the bodily system, must be abandoned, for the self can have notliing to 
do with anything that is of the nature of a disturbance and that makes 
for clinging to mundane existence through its hedonic effects.'"' In the 
sdnaxida state this identification with the psychical accompaniment. s of vital 
functions is effected only to be transcended in sdsmila Minddhi. It is 
also likely that by sananda samddhi was intended the attention paid to the 
stream of awareness as such, as distinct from the objects revealed therein 
and the self-consciousness attending it. This would mean that the mind 
could attend to its own subjective states without reference to the objects 
of the physical world which they originally revealed to the spiritual novice. 
This does not explain the term dnanda but would satisfy Vacasixati 
Misra’s division of samddhi into three classes of which the second has 


"" See Vynsabh. and TaltvavaUamdl on T. S., I. 41. 

See Sinha, op. cit., pp. 349-50. 

Y. S., II. 11. 

. , of this interpretation is that the vital airs arc not .scnaralely rccouni/ed 

in the Saminiya system, although their existence is taken for granted and in the Yos.d-.'^filia 
diiections about their contiol are to he found. Vijuana Rhiksn takes aniwcla in the .sense 
ot bJiss due to the infltix of saltm quality and denies tliat there is also a nirananda umiMhi. 
.See Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph. & Rel, p. 153. 
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reference to the process of awareness, provided we do not mean by grahana 
the sense-organs but the process of thought that apprehends.““ 

But the yogin can go further. He may transcend both the object and 
the process of thought and fix his attention on the consciousness of self 
itself. We have already seen that this self-consciousness is only Phenome- 
nal, for here there is a reflection of the Puriisa in the Janus-like biiddhi 
whereby an illusory self-sense is generated in the first evolute of Prakrti, 
namely, buddhi or mahat. Nature is so transpat'cnt in huddhi, owing to 
the preponderance of the element of sattva, that the self has great difficulty 
in dissociating itself from the consciousness of self, the ‘I’ from the ‘me’, 
the transcendental self from the phenomenal ego. Buddhi and ahankdra 
are the Uvo principles which closely operate together in producing individ- 
ual centres of cognition, affection, and conation ; and although they require 
the help of the sense-organs to come into contact rrith the external world, 
they are sufficient by themselves to generate, or at least to conserve, a 
sense of private ownership of ideas and actions. Buddhi, like the nous in 
Plotinus, supplies the principle of intelligibility to Prakrti which, like 
the One or Being of Plotinus, would remain unmanifesLed (avyakta) 
without its aid. But intelligibility in general becomes particulari/'ed 
through ahankara or ego-making principle, which canalizes intelligibility 
into individual channels and lays the foundation of personal ownership. In 
the sdsmita saniddlii the self concentrates on the sense of personal cognition 
and effort only to transcend that state also.’'“ It discovers that the sense 
of personal identity is also phenomenal and depends upon the compresence 
of Prakrti and Puru.sa — the former supplying through buddhi and 
ahahhdra that medium in which alone Puru.sa could produce an image of 
itself and a sense of personal identity. But this is the stage hardest to 
overcome, for here the identity with the real self is so close that most 
people stop here, thinking that the final stage has been attained. As a 
matter of fact, the Yoga-Sulra refers to two classes of beings — the videhallnas 
and the prakiiilmas — both belonging to the bhavapratyaya class or the 
class of beings who are born without organic encumbrances like our own, 


““ Nagoji Bliatu thinks that by grahana arc to he understood tiirec distinct classes of 
scnsc-oigani,. Wo may mean cither the different kinds of senses possessed by different kinds 
of beings, both sessile and moving, or the sense-organs as oidinarily understood, or buddhi 
and ahankara. Tlie fii.st tvould be the co.smic, the second the gross, and tile third the 
subtle meaning of the term. Sec his commentary on 7. S„ I. 41. 

There is similar difficulty about the significance of the term auiiiiS. rVe may mean 
by it eitlicr the principle which bccau.se of its uitlvika character almost takes the lorm of 
the self (whicli inter prcMation tvould make buddhi the object of concehtiation) or a Piuusa 
wlio is eternally free (i.e. God) or has become free (i.e. muktapuuisa). See Nagoji’s com- 
mentary on Y. S., I. 41; also Dasgupta, Yoga as Ph, ir Rel., p. 153; Sinha, Ind. P-iy.: Perception, 
p. 351. 
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and possessing a natural capacity to know themselves iO they would shake 
off the little ignorance that keeps them from salvationd' The yogin is an 
updyapratyaya or one who has acquired his discriminalivc knowledge 
adopting proper means but he is not in any way interior to the above 
two classes of beings, for he can win his salvation by going beyond the stages 
of sdnancla and sdsmita samddliis in which these classes arc held fast.” It 
is not enough to renounce the world or practise ansi critics — the yogin 
must gain complete insight into the distinction between his self and the 
phenomena of the physical world, and thereby win his freedom, if he tvdshes 
to avoid the condition in 'which the gods or some other types of beings, 
caught in the finer meshes of Nature, are at present. He must know that 
no amount of introspection or knowledge through buddhi would ever give 
a knowledge of the noumenal self, for in the empirical condition the self 
can be inferred from the operations of buddhi but never expo iciiced 
directly — vre get the ‘me‘ or the object-self but never the T or the subject- 
self as this can never be objectified without absorbing material factors like 
buddhi, ahahkdra, etc. Extremes have a tendency to meet, for the Sceptics, 
the Behaviourists, and the Patanjalites arc at one so far as the value of 
introspective knotvledge is concerned, as all deny its validity for the jmrposc 
of self-knowledge ; but tWrile the Sceptics and the Behaviourists w'ould say 
that the self is non-existent, the Patanjalites would say that the self recpiircs 
some other method of knowledge to be known in its true essence. 

It is evident that after the savitarka stage we arc dealing with mtUters 
that are more or less supernormal, for the ordinary man can have no direct 
experience of the subtle elements or the organs of knowledge or the buddhi 
in rvhich the sattva element has completely subordinated the other elements 
of rajas and tamas. When therefore these four kinds of meditation arc 
called samprajhdta samddhi,'’'^ we are to understand by the term the kind of 
knowledge in which the duality of subject and object is present, though the 
object may vary from gross things to subtle, an cl even so-called p.sychical, 
entities, and the cognizer may be a novice in the art of concen tratccl think- 
ing or a spiritual adept. It is instructive to compare this Yoga scheme with 
the Buddhistic system of jhdna (dhydna), for it would show not merely that 
the practical part of the mind-training was similar but also that the term 
sdnanda may have been borrowed from Buddhistic sources and then its 


” y. s., I. 19. 

” Vyasabh. on 7. S., I. 20. 
Ibid. 


„ , - Later writers divided Yoga mto .. 

Hapia-yoga, and Raja-yoga. See Yogatattva U., Yogaiikhu U., I. (To” tliese aie' mWcd 
H V., V.) The tom- .stages ot Yoga in lltia later 

ill 2TLrv 169 f (^aS Ni,patti,_/6al, V; also iiva SaMuia, 
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origin forgotten. In the Aniipacla-Siitta (Series-Discourse) occurs the follow- 
ing seriation of the concentrated slates: 

Tor instance, bhikkhus, Sariputta, aloof from sensuous desires, aloof 
from bad ideas, enters into and abides in First Jhana, wherein attention is 
applied and sustained, which is born of solitude and filled with zest and 
pleasurahle feeling. And the presentation in that First Jhana, to wit, 
thinking applied and sustained (vitakka, vicara), and zest and pleasurable 
feeling {plti, sukha) and singleness of object (citt’ekaggatd), and contact, 
feeling, perception, volition, consciousness (citla), desire (chanda), choice, 
effort, mindfulness, indifference, adaptation of attention (manasikara ) — 
these are for him serially determined ; these, as they arise, are for him 
things understood, and as they are present and as they depart, are for him 
things understood.’” 

A similar seriation is to be found in other places too. Here, for 
instance, is another description of ‘right concentration’: 

'When aloof from sensuous ideas, aloof from evil ideas, he enters 
into and abides in First Jhana, wherein attention is applied and sustained 
(sa-vitakka, sa-viedra), which is born of solitude and filled with zest and 
pleasant emotion ; when next, from the subsiding of attention applied and 
sustained, he enters into and abides in Second Jhana tvhich is inward 
tranquillizing of the mind, self-contained and uplifted from the working 
of attention, is born of concentration, full of zest and pleasurable emotion ; 
when next, through the quenching of zest, he abides with equal mind, 
mindful and discerning, experiencing in the body that pleasure whereof 
the Aryans declare: “Happy doth he abide with even, lucid mind,” and 
so enters into and abides in Third Jhana ; when next, by putting away 
both pleasant and painful emotion, by the dying out of the joy and misery 
he used to know, he enters into and abides in Fourth Jhana, that utterly 
pure lucidity and indifference of mind, wherein is neither happiness nor 
unhappiness — this is the training of the higher consciousness.’” 

We may very well believe that the Buddhistic ideal of realizing the 
non-permanent character of the ego finds its parallel in the yogic ideal of 
transcending the asmiid stage. Both the systems hold that the stream of 
thought which is responsible for the generation of the ego-sense must be 
slopped, even though an ultimate divet'gence of views becomes noticeable 
when the question of a transcendental self arises. The Buddhist tran- 
scends the ego-stage only to realize nh-vdna and the yogin goes beyond the 
empirical ego to realize the noumenal self. 

The Yoga analysis practically stops here and we pass on immediately 

” .See C. A. r. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., p. 97. 

Ibid., p. 110; see also Warren, Bud. in Tiam, p. 288. 
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to asainprajuata samddhi or concenlration where the object has been 
reduced to mere disposition (samskdra) and where therefore knowledge 
invobdng the duality of subject and object has ceased. but theie are 
indications in the Yoga-Siitra itself that other stages of the .soul’s growth 
were once knoivn, and possibly for these it is best to turn to Buddhistic 
literature ft'orn ivhich most probably the stages were borrowed. We have 
already referred to the four trances (jhdna) ; but here are some more 
stages of knotvledge tvhich spiritual advancement possesses serially. Thus 
it is described of Buddha that after he had instructed his disciples, on the 
eve of his decease, to work out their salvation with diligence — 

‘The Blessed One entered the first trance ; and rising from the first 
trance, he entered the second trance ; and rising from the second trance, 
he entered the third trance ; and rising from the third trance, he entered 
the fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm 
of the infinity of .space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of s])acc, 
he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness ; and rising from the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered the realm of nothing- 
ness ; and rising from the realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception; and rising from ihc realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception, he arrived at tlie cessalion of 
perception and sensation.’^® 

In the Visuddhi-niagga we are told’® that a limit of time may be set to 
this condition by the concentrated mind, provided that the termination 
of life, or respect for the Order, or a summons from the teacher docs not 
interfere, and that when a person rises from this condition he completes 
the process of never-returning (i.e. he will not be reborn after tlie end of 
this life) or attains the full stature of sainthood and his mind is thereafter 
inclined to nirvana, which is also described as isolation. The distinction 
between a dead man and a man who has entered on the cessation of 
perception and sensation is that in the latter bodily karma, vocal karma, 
and mental karma all cease and become quieted, but vitality does not 
depart, the natural heat does not subside, and the senses do not break up 
as in the former case.®” But the person in this condition effects a three- 
fold deli\'erance— he passes from a knowledge of the conditioned to that 
of the unconditioned, from a state of desire to desirelessness, and from the 
sense of falseness of the ego to the sense of the empty.®’ 


"I. I. 18, 50. For ammprajnata samadhi, see Sinlia, op. cit., pp. .‘)42 .152. 
See IVanen, Bud. in Tians., p. 109. It is to be noticed, however, llmt Biiddh 
into ntnmmi directly from the fourth trance.— /tid.. p 110 
” Ibid., pp. 385-6. 

*” Ibid., p. 389. 

"■Ibid., p. 378. 
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THE STAGES OF SANCTIFICATION 

Echoes of these are to be found in tlie Yoga-Sulra, for we are told 
that it is possible for the yogin to realize a sense of escape from the 
trammels of the body in the state of attention {dhcirana) called mahavideha, 
which may be cither relative (kalpita) when the knowledge of the body 
from which escape has been effected persists, or absolute (akalpita) 'when 
even this knowledge drops out.®“ We ai'e also told that a yogin attains the 
infinity of consciousness in the state called vuokd (or jyotismati — a term 
reminiscent of the Buddhistic arcismati, a condition in which the residues 
of ignorance and passion are burnt up by practices conducive to the perfec- 
tion of fiod/n'),"'‘ There is also a reference to the condition of mind in 
which there is a sense of the body being expanded to infinity (ananta- 
samdpatli) and wliich favours fixity of posture (dsana)Y‘‘ It is true that 
the finer distinctions of the Buddhistic arupa-jhana in -which the individual 
passes over more or less into a cataleptic condition®’ are not so nicely draira 
in the Yogfi-Siiircij but the general outlines are the same and even the 
graduated sense of nearing the goal is present in both the systems. Thus 
in the doctrine of lirajm or insight, which is described as sevenfold and as 
advancing by stages to the highest {pranlabhumi), we are told that a yogm 
passes through the four stages of karyavimukti (release of insight from 
effects) and the three stages of cillaviniukii (release of mind-stuff) as soon 
as the defilements due to impurity disappear and discriminative knowledge 
arises.®’ Ele has a knowledge that the things to be escaped have been 
thought out, tlrat the causes that produce the things to be avoided have 
chvindled au'ay, that the escape has been perceived through restricted 
mentation (nirodha-samddhi), that the means of escape, namely, discrimi- 
native knowledge, has been cultivated. These four stages, we may suppose, 
come after the vailkara stage has been attained in the path of concentra- 
tion. The stages of cittavinmkLi do not depend upon effort but represent 
the progres.sive stages of dissolution of the objective or phenomenal order 
after the proper subjective condition has been attained. They are that 
the jurisdiction of the intelligence-stuff is at an end, that the gunas are 

Y. S., III. 4S. 

Y. S., I. .Sfi. See Su/uki, OuL. of Maha. Bud., p. 31G. 

Y. S., II. 47. The iradiLioiial interpretation is that the mind is to be fixed on the 
Serpent King on tvliose hood Ihc earlh rests steadily. For the juxtaposition of samadhi and 
samalmlti in IJuddhistu: litcraluie, sec .Suzuki, Studies in the Lahkuvatai a-Sulra, pp. 74, 75. 

Foi wliich see Aung and Mis. Rhys Davids. Comp, of Ph., pp. 64, 90 ; Mrs. Rhys 
David, s. Bud Man. of Psy. Elh., p. 71 f. 

““ r. .S'., 11. 27, with Vyiluibh. In both Iluddhism and Jainism also a double stage of the 
liberation piocc.ss is to be found — pudgala-imbatmya and dhaimn-iianalmya in the former and 
fieedom horn bhavahandha and dtavyabamlha in the latter. The Vedfintic equivalents would 
be fivnnmukli and vidchaktiivalya. The meanings aic, however, not identical. For a dillerent 
enunicration of the .seven yojrabhwnh, sec Yogmmistha Ramayana, III. 118. 2-16; Via. 120, 1-8; 
Y'la. 126. 12-7.1. Foi a description of the jivanmuhta, tec Vamha U., IV. 
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being dissolved into their ground which also is disappcai ing, (hat ihc soul 
has passed out of relation xvith the gimas and become isolated (keoahn) 
and pure (amala). The yogin in this condition is called ioitunalc (Inisala) 
and it is implied that he possesses a knowledge of the stages through ivdiich 
he has passed on his way to liberation, though the last three stages are 
more or less automatic after discriminative knowledge has been estab- 
lished." These stages are not identical with the ten stages of a Bodhisattva’s 
perfection {dasabhwni) in Mahayana Buddhism but the fact that the 
Buddhistic tenth stage, dharmamegha, turns up without context in the 
Yoga-Siilra’'^ shows that the Yoga manual possibly knew also ol these stages, 
perhaps in a vague and distorted way, and used only the last stage in its 
scheme of libeiation. Similarly, the word dvarana to indicate the veil 
which keeps the soul from its freedom is probably more technically used 
in Jainism and conveys a similar sense in the Yoga-STiira also but the 
Jaina term gunasthanailia) to indicate the stages ol spiritual iJingress"^ 
corresponding to the daiabhumii of Buddhism rvas not ticccpted. The 
moral discipline of the three systems is more or less uniform because the 
soul’s impediments are identical, but the psychological analysis is dilferent 
in each owing to the different philosophical presuppositions of the three 
systems. Still, it appears that Buddhism and Yoga move in a similar 
atmosphere of thought, possibly because both had a btickgrouud of 
Samkhya philosophy. The similarity becomes greater if the viblmtis or 
magical powers are taken into consideration and also the objccis iind 
methods of meditation ; but as these are partly extra-psychological, we need 
not bring out the similarity by detailed comparison. Both believed in a 
complete transcendence of disem-sive reason and in lire adaimncnl of a 
state of cognition to rvhich empirical mind could lay no claim. 

What happens to the soul after the kusala condition cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be described, for the conditions of empirical knowledge 
all disappear then and the self regains its proper nature. Although 
described as witness {sdksm), seer (drastt), and knower (jmir) of state.s, 
the transcendental self is really known only indirectly by a kind of impli- 
cation so long as the condition of empirical knowledge persists."^ Nature 
has evolved to ensnare and liberate the self the progressive knowledge of 
the divergence of Nature and spirit is owned by the self with the help of 
buddhi. But all vicissitudes of knowledge, feeling, and conation leave 
Vjasabh. on Y. S., II. 27. 

For which see Suzuki, Out. of Malm Bud,, p. 313 f 
y. S , IV. 29. 

Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The llemt of Jalntsm, nn 132-3 
« For which see Ibid, p. 185 I. “ ' 

“ F. S , II. 20. 

" r. S , II. 18. 
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the sense of self unaffected; as the impuiities fall off, the realm of the 
knowable begins to shrink without affecting the sense of the knower. All 
these imply that there is a self behind the states ; but as the states are 
inessential to its existence, inasmuch as they might be suppiessed altogether, 
the self must be construed as a spiritual essence which is experience itself 
without the attributes and limitations of empirical personality. Language 
was not devised to indicate this spiritual condition — hence the mystery of 
the self’s nature remains ever unsolved to those who are in the empirical 
plane. All that we are permitted to knotv is that in that condition the 
fluctuations of consciousness arc at an end, the sorrows of life have all 
disappeared, the residues of the moral life (good or bad) have all been 
burnt up so far as future embodiment is concerned. The Yoga system did 
not acknowdedge the possibility of knowing that one more life remained 
to work off the fruits of action, as Buddhism did in its doctrine of the 
once-returncr {sakrdagamin) ; for it denied that after the saving knowledge 
had datvned there was any chance of rebirth, though in its doctrine of 
sevenfold insight it did admit a knowledge of the dissolution of the material 
conditions of the bound soul. Buddhism itself acknowledged that such 
knowledge was transcendental (lokuitaia) and was higher than that 
experienced in the kamaloka, the rupaloka, and the anipaloka, but it also 
held that the consciousness of the never-returning and that of the arhat 
were higher in the scale than the consciousness of the once-returning, 

OllSTACLES TO CONCENTRATION 

We may noiv leave these transcendental states aside and turn to the 
more immediately useful materials furnished in the Yoga-Sutra to bring 
about the complete cessation of mental states. A careful analysis was made 
of the impediments to concentrated thinking and moral earnestness, and 
practical steps to overcome them were laid down. As is natural, the 
obstructions to meditation come in for fuller treatment than the aids and, 
even in the list of accessories, inhibitions figure quite prominently. It 
may be presumed that the Yoga as well as Buddhism knew of the usual 
methods of facilitating concentration by choosing the right time, place, and 
circumstances. The ^vctdivalara Upanisad, the Maitrdyani Upanisad, and 
the Kaiha Upanuad (and the Bhagavad-G'Ud) show Saiiikhya-Yoga leanings 
in a systematic way;”’ but some of the characteristic yoga practices can be 
traced back to much earlier literature and the psychological processes 

“ See B C. Emv. Designation oj Human Types (Puggala-Pannntti), pp. 26-27; Aung auci 
Mis. Rhys Davids, Comp, of Ph., pp. 88-91. 

See Deussen, Ph. oj the Up., p 246 f , 382 L; also Ranade, op. cit., pp. 182-90. 
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Involved in contemplation and concentration were quite lamiliar phe- 
nomena before the Yoga-Sutra systematized themd” 

The obstacles to concentration were classified under different heads : " 

(a) Sickness 

It was laid down that the humours of the body, the sect ctions and the 
sense-organs wete to be kept in proper order before yoga could be satis- 
factorily practised. In later Yoga works, like the Halhayoga-pradlpikd, it 
was mentioned in fact that yoga itself kept the body in a healthy condition,®'’ 
Various indications about the progress of the mind towards yoga were 
found in the proper functioning of the different systems of the body. In 
the Hatha-yoga minute prescriptions about ridding the body of all im- 
purities were laid down'’" and the results attained were heiglucned 
sensibility, increased control over the activities of the body (including 
levitation, immersion in solids, walking on fluids, etc.),'"" and even die 
potver of voluntary death. Continence and restraint of various kinds tvere 
as much in the interest of the body as of the mind and were accoulingly 
prescribed. Ovei'-indulgence and improper diet were labooed for the same 
reason and fasting and austerities, in so far as they did not endanger life, 
were recommended.^^ When yoga is established the powers of clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, etc. are obtained, and also the knowledge ol past, dislani, 
and future things."^ In one word, the absence of bodily infiimily would 
include the disappearance of all those impediments that limit the opcui- 
tions of the mind in time and space on account of bodily delects, diseases, 
and decays. Concentration cannot thrive tsdieii the body refuses to act as 
a pliant tool in the hands of the yogin and sets up organic distuib- 
ances. How, for instance, is a yogin to as.siime a fixed seal or posture 
when he is restless with fever, or fix his mind when he is in ;i delirious 
condition? 

[b) Listlessness ; idleness ; languor 

Closely related to infirmity is the heaviness of the body due to the 
preponderance of phlegm, or of the mind-stuff on accounl oi tlic iitepon- 
derance of the tamas element. When the mind is untoilUng to stir, il is a 
case of idleness ; when it is unable to stir, it is a case of languor (s/ytlHu).’"'’ 


See Dasgupta, Yoga Ph , p 42 f. Yoga magical practice 
At/iaiva-T'eda and m a minoi fashion with the Yahir-Vcila. 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upantshads, pp 5G, 81- (f.n.S), 4')2 
Mysticism, Lcctines I and III. ' 

F , I 30. Cf: Tyobtndii U., I. Yogatattva U. 

““ Plathayoga-pradTpika, 11. 20, 78 (Panini omce Edition) 

' Ibid , II 22 f. ' 


is moslly assoc i.ilcd with Ihc 
See Kcitli, Till’ Heligioii and 
(f.n,4); also U.isgupta, IJmdit 


Y. .S , III. 39, 42, 45. 

S, I. 60-65. 

.S'., IL 39, III. 16. 18, 25, 41. 
Vyasabh. on Y. S,, I. 30, 
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So it is not enough to possess the capacity of concentiation — one must 
actually will to exercise tltat capacity. A yogin may fail for lack of drive 
just as he may fail for lack of energy. 

(c) Doubt ; heedlessness 

It is not enough to possess the will and the energy to achieve con- 
centration: one must also hold fast to a single object and persevere in 
the attempt to grasp it completely. The lack of definiteness gives us 
doubt (satmaya), where the mind is assailed wth alternative thoughts and 
the necessary faith in the sole efficacy of the ideate is absent. Heedlessness 
{piamada) is a lack of reflection upon the means of attaining concentra- 
tion: here there is no doubt about the object of knowledge, but steps are 

not taken to bring about the concentration by the adoption of appropriate 
means. 

(d) Failure and instability in attention 

It was found, however, that in spite of their willingness and applica- 
tion some could not attain a particular level of concentration. These 
could not make any progress in their spiritual quest. The explanation of 
this type of distraction is not forthcoming in the Yoga-SiiUa, hut possibly 
it is due to congenital impediments or subconscious opposition. In its 
comprehensive scheme the Yoga system repeatedly draws attention to the 
necessity of taking the residues of our past thoughts and actions into con- 
sideration, and Tve may very well suppose that the past takes its vengeance 
on the present by obstructing progress. 

It may so happen, however, that a position is won with effort, but 
very soon it is lost again. It is not enough to secure an advance — it is 
necessary to retain it also. In spiritual matters, not to advance is to 
recede ; and so effort is necessary to maintain positions by trying to go 
beyond them. The tendency to slide back to an inferior position, which 
does not require much effort to retain it, is a danger which always besets 
the path of the spiritual aspirant. Hence continual effort is needed to 
keep up one’s attainments in the spiritual domain. A yogin should never 
be satisfied with apytliing less than total suppression of the modifications 
of the mind-stuff, or even the intermediate stages attained would slip out 
of his grasp. 

(e) Worldliness ; erroneous perception 

One of the gravest impediments is moral defect in the shape of greed 
or addiction to objects of sense. If the purpose of yoga is to draw the mind 
away in the interest of the spirit from thoughts and impulses leading 
to the recognition of the material world, it is obvious that excessive 


Vyanbh. on Y. S'., I, 30. 
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fondness for the iroild of sensibility ivould obslrucL the effort to detach 
oneself fiom empirical thinking. The yogin must therefore cultivate not 
only a habit of thought but also a habit of action conducive to the attain- 
ment of the maximum spiritual height. He must control his feelings as 
well as his thoughts and aetions. So long as the desire to enjoy persists, no 
amount of intellectual effort to fix the mind on higher things would 
succeed ; and as vainigya or dispassion will not thrive under such a condi- 
tion of irorldly attachment, the suppression of the mental states would not 
be brought about. 

Hence the root-cause of all distraction must be eradicated by culti- 
vating true knoivledge and abolishing all false or illusory knowledge. 
Without an adec^uate knowledge of the principles of reality and the 
distinction between self and not-sclf, all effort to get rid of mental fluctua- 
tions would be futile. Hence we come back to the old position that at 
the root of all distraction stands man’s imperfect knowledge, and so the 
removal of distraction and the removal of ignorance arc one and the same 
problem. Many have failed to obtain salvation, because they mistook the 
acquisition of certain poivers or the appearance of certain agreeable mental 
conditions as the attainment of saniadhi. Many have also been tempted 
to deviate from the main purpose of attaining isolation by their ciuest 
of magical powers (vibhutis) ; and many have transferred their atlcnlion 
from the end to the means, as for example when the hathayogins of later 
times perfected the technique of bodily control, they desisted from the 
attempt to know themselves. The Yoga-Sulra warns the learner to beware 
of these pitfalls and to forge ahead with the proper objective without being 
distracted by iiTelevant considerations.*'''’ 

In addition to the nine distractions mentioned above, namely, sickness, 
languor, doubt, heedlessness, listlessncss, worldliness, erroneous perception, 
failure to attain a paiticular stage of concentration, and inability to keep 
it ivhen attained, the Yoga-Sutra refers to certain other obstacles to con- 
centration. These are (a) pain proceeding from the mind itself, the 
external -world, and the gods, (b) despondency owing to the non-fulfilment 
of desires (the passions being included within pain), (c) unsteadiness of 
the body, and (d) breathing (inspiration and expiraLion).*““ They accompany 
the distractions proper and disappear when the mincl-stull is concentrated. 
It is obvious that the Yoga-Sulra itself initiated that inquiry into the 
bodily conditions of attention which attained some amount of scientific 

t IV. 97, -where the happiness of Raja -yoga is piefciiecl 

““ 7. S., I, 31. 
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precision in later Yoga lileraLure. We have here the rudiments of physio- 
logical psychology of which traces arc to be found in the Upanisads also.’"' 

THE AIDS TO CONCENTRATION 

Now each kind of distraction is to be met by an antidote of its 
ottn, though it is not unlikely that the distractions and their remedies 
are mutually related among themselves. The yogdngas (helps to yoga) 
represent the method of getting rid of the distempers of the soul in a 
progressive fashion. Thus, if bodily infirmity, unsteadiness of the limbs, 
and breathing upset the mind and render concentration difficult or impos- 
sible, these must be controlled and eradicated. Cleanliness [sauca) of the 
body, as of the mind, is therefore necessary for conccnlration.'"'' Then again, 
the yogin must learn to control his limbs — ^lic must try to sit straight like 
the trunk of a tree (slJianu), with the spine, Lite neck, and the head in 
one line, and assume certain postures (dsana) that are favourable to con- 
centration.^"" Tire Yoga-Snlia knows nothing of the later prescriptions 
about muchd (pose of fingers, hands or body) or its Tantric use (as in 
the Dhydnahindu Upani.sjid, for instance) and nydsa (touching the various 
parts of the body) which came in the rvake of Tantridsra and theism. The 
nyasa in rvhich the different muscles of the body are brought into exercise 
by rotation looks almost like a physical drill ; but the idea that the whole 
body becomes suffused rrith divine energy and the devotee becomes one 
with his god““ saves it from degenetation into a mere physical exercise and 
invests it with a deep spiritual significance. The mndras, horvever, cannot 
be so easily spiritual ir.cd and were probably imitative gestures or magical 
symbols in their oi igiual forms and were later on invested with esoteric 
meaning. The Yoga-Sutra which believed in immobility could not consist- 
ently advocate the use of these modes of moving the body as they would 
disturb the attention. For the same reason it could not recommend the 
practice of the eighty-four amnai of Hatha-yoga, for many of these tvould 
have contravened the Yoga ideal of dsana as steady and easy in character.”^ 
Nevertheless, the Vyasabhdsya mentions a few, shotving that many of the 
forms were well known and modelled on the postures of different types of 


Vyasabh. on Y. .S',, II. 32. 

Sec B.G., VI, 13, 

““ See Nalini Kama Braliraa, Fhtloioliliy of Hindu Sadhann, p. 320. 

““ Foi mudius sec Gheumda Saihhiia, Lesson II; JIaUiayoga[n III. ManUa-yoga consisis 
in leciling mantia'i in honour of cUflcrcnL deities along with touching diflcient parts of (he 
body where they are supposed to be located for the lime being. 

T, S.j 11. 46. See G/ier, Snih , Lesson H; Ilalhayogapi I. 19 f. As contrasted with 
Hatha-yoga the yoga taught in the Yoga-'iuha is called R.lja-yoga, though 15ahii,inga-yoga or 
yoga tvith external or bodily aids like asaiia and piTmayama anticipates Hatha-yoga practices, 
Fyambh. and TaLlmvadaradl on Y. S , II. 4(5. Sec in this connection Tii\ik)iibmhmar)a 
V for a desciiption of some of the important Oiaiias. 
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animals.^' The Yoga-Siitra, however, recommends ihc praclicc of con- 
trolled breathing (pranayania) with the ultimale objetl of suspending it 
for as long a period as possibled’^'* The breathing, both in and out, should 
affect as small an area as possible; its frequency should be diminished; 
and its duration should be expanded. In this tvay the body will breathe 
as fetv^ a number of times as possible and in a progressively sliallower 
manner till it is able to hold the breath for a faiily long jicriod without 
any risk of asphyxiation.^^ That the autonomic system could be controlled 
through the slender connection with the nervous systctu tvas a great 
discovery of the Yoga system”^ and it still retains its title to the sole 
possession of the technique to bring that about. 

The Tantric system developed at the same time a method of con- 
trolling the different plexuses (satcahay^’' and indulged in jihysiological 
speculations suited to the purpose; but the Yogn-SiUrn limited itself 
almost entirely to the practice of breathing without, however, elaborating 
the system of nerves (nadi) to any great extent, and laid down the suspen- 
sion of breath as the objective of all .spiritual aspirants. The idea that 
controlled breathing cleanses the .system and that the cleincnls of the body 
are thereby rid of all impurities {bhutasiuldhi) came later originally 
breath tvas controlled because it disturbed the attention and because the 
control of breath not only made the mind attentive but also scoured away 
the kaima that veiled discriminative knoivledge.”'* Still, even in ihc Yoga- 
Sutra an exaggerated importance given to breath-con Irol for purposes 
of concentration and ultimate salvation is noticeable.’'" This may be 
reminiscent of the Upanisadic view that man is coniinually offering 
sacrifice to the gods through breathing (called Pratardann sacrifice after 
King Pratardana, who taught this doctrine)'^" and that all the scriplurcs 
were breathed out by the Absolute Being: in tact, in later literature we 
are told that ivhen inhaling, a man makes the sound mU, and when 
exhaling he emits the sound ham, and in this way he is unwittingly repeat- 
ing the formula {ajapd japa) that the Jivatraan is identical with the 

y. S , II. 50 For pjanayama sec Ghcr. Sam., V. For a similai Boctdhistic .see 

Warren, Bud. m Tians., pp. 354-6. 

S', II. 51, See also WaiTcn, loc. at.; ako Daseupla, Fogrt as Ph. & ltd., pp. MG-7, 
““See Lickley, The Nervous System, pp 30-31. 

See N. K.. Brahma, op. at., pp. 289-90; A. Avalon, Tantta of the Gieat Libeiation 
(Mahamwana Tanha), pp. Ivii f,; Dhyanabtndu U.; Siva Saihhita, V, .56-131. 

N. K. Brahma, op. at , pp. 319-20. See DajSanopammd, Secs, V and VI in this 
connection. 

Y. S., II 52 See Cha. U., I 3. 5. 

y. S., II._ 52. 53. The Btahmavtdya U. goes to the length ot callina the Lust live 
yogangas pidimyarnas. 

Kaufitaki U., II. 5. This is the Ajapa-hamsa-vidyd of Dhynnabindu U., Utu'nw-vidyti 
ot Brahmavidya U. and Haihm V. j / > r 

Br. U , II. 4. 10; Mailii U , VI. 32. 
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Paiamatman (so’hain or ham’iah) without intcrmissionP^^ That the regula- 
tion of breath had a therapeutic effect on the bodily system and increased 
the beauty and longevity of the person practising it was not the jjrimary 
motive of pranayama in the Yoga-Sutra, though perfection of body 
(kayasampad), including beauty, grace, power, and compactness as of the 
thunderbolt, tvas regarded there also as a supernormal power (vibhuti) 
acquired by the yogin in the course of his progress towards concentra- 
tion. It is interesting to note that austerities (lapas) play a very small 
part in the Yoga-Siiira, though they are regarded as a form of yoga 
(Kriya-yoga)^"‘ and form one of the five observances (niyama) this is an 
index of the attitude totvards mortification of the flesh practised much 
more widely a( an earlier time. Similarly, the Vedic sacrifice (yajna) 
practically disappears as a mode of spiritual progress, though the 
Bhagauad-Gila admitted its utility even when it depreciated its value. 

It is likely that the Yoga shared with the Sruhkhya an abhorrence of 
sacrificial cruelty and readily adopted the Buddhistic and Jaina prescrip- 
tion of non-injury (aliiiii.sa) as the cardinal tenet of spiritual emancipation.”' 
Besides, after castigating bodily movement as an impediment to concentra- 
tion, it could not logically back the Vedic mode of attaining liberation 
through sacrifice as it involved a lot of manipulation and movement. On 
the other hand, the Upatiisadic formula of Om as the mystic syllabic 
par excellence proved attractive because its monotonous repetition had 
the effect of bringing about concentration, if not stoppage, of thought ; 
so it was made the siilrject of meditation and was also regarded as the most 
natural expressiorr for Isvara (God).'^“ Like James, the Yoga-Snlra 
discovered (hat the most intimate nature of the attentive process was the 
control of the body and that attention was more a function than a producer 
of bodily adjustment.”" 

But mere bodily control is not enough to bring about the cessation 
of the mental process. The senses arc assailing the soul through the 
operations of the hudclhij and unless the mind withdraws from the senses 
or unless the senses are otherwise rendered inoperative, the disturbance to 
the soul will continue. Hence the practice of withdrawal {pratydhdra) of 

G/iei. Sat’n , V. S'! (iliis is lallctl lirvalakitinh/uilia); see also IlnUiayogap) 11. 72-4. 
See m Ihis conueelion Fa<iijHita lUalimopanimd. 

Y. S , III. 4fi; also Tallvavadniadi on Y. S., HI. 37. Sec Hathayngapi , II. 78. ,Scc Yoga- 
cudumant U. in lliis coniicclioii. 

Y. S'., II. 1. For ICuya-yoga, sec D.i,sgupla, Yoga oi Ph. & Rel., p. H2 L 

Y. S , II. 32. 

B G., IV. 33, XI. 4S. See in this connection ftiva Saihhita, V. 2-5. 

Y. S , 11. 30, 31. Sec DTglia Nihaya, Kuladanta Suttanta (Saoed Book'; of the liuddhiil';, 
II, pp. 160-85). 

Y. S'., I. 27. Cf, AmHa-mdopanhad for ihc use oI Om in incditalion; also Avuta- 
bindupaniuid, Vliydnabiiidu U., Nudnhinilii U., Bialimavidyd U., Yogacudamuni U. 

'“" James, Piuiciplcs of Psychology, I. p. 43S. 
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the senses must be resorted tod"" The Yoga system docs not recommend 
the plucking out o£ any sense, if that were possible, nor docs it advise 
mutilation of any organ of knowledge or action ; for unless the thoughts 
are controlled, the mere disappearance of any sense-organ will not smooth 
the path to salvation. When the organs of sense cease to connect them- 
selves with their proper objects, they imitate the mind-stuff itself which 
is not in direct contact with the objects and is naturally undifferentiated 
in respect of its contents.""" There was some difference of opinion, it seems, 
about the exact meaning of the term ‘mastery of the organs’, but all agreed 
that complete mastery was synonymous with singleness of intent followed 
by loss of interest in objects of sense, whether this itscli was or was not 
follotved by the disappearance of the panorama of the external world.""" 
In fact, insight and detachment are synonymous so far as objects of sense 
are concerned, and the wdrole yogic prescription can be put in the formula 
'Contemplatej concentrate, conquer’. In the second and third books of 
the Yoga-Sutra we are told of the various powers {uibhulu) that are 
acquired by concentrating on this or that object. While to the novice 
these poirers prove intoxicating and he revels in their practice, (he adept 
is advised to treat them as mere signs of the development of tlic spirit and 
to pass on to the stage of conquest of the organs of sense. It is not enough 
to know the things of the world in all space and time or to acquire the 
various perfections {siddhis) that enable one to dominate the objects as 
one pleases.""" It is necessary to transcend that stage altogether and to 
realize the essential non-spiritual character of the world of matter. This 
is achieved by loss of interest in worldly things consequcni on the mastery 
of the senses. The mutability of mind is most dependent on the presenta- 
tions, and restriction of these is the first step towards realizing the cessation 
of the mental states. Representations depend on presentations, and pre- 
sentations depend upon the interests of life. Ultimately therefore 
knowledge becomes a moral problem, for people know in order to act in 
the "world for purposes of self-aggrandizement and enjoyment. 

How then is interest in the world to be abated ? Here tve come upon 
the formula which is common to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism — in 
fact, to all philosophies that condemn worldly pursuits without any excep- 


“" E. S., II 54. See Mis. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psy., pp. 82-3, for similar BuddlnsUc 
preaching;, 
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tioii. It is to concentrate on the abominable aspects of the attractive things 
of the rvorld. Here, for instance, is a specimen from Buddhism^“ about the 
type of thought that one ought to indulge in if one wishes to avoid being 
attracted by physical beauty; 

Tor as the body when dead is repulsive, so is it also when alive ; but 
on account of the concealment afforded by an adventitious adornment, 
its repulsiveness escapes notice. The body is in reality a collection of over 
three hundred bones, and is framed into a whole by means of one hundred 
and eighty joints. It is held together by nine hundred tendons, and over- 
laid by nine hundred muscles, and has an outside envelope of moist cuticle 
covered by an epidermis full of pores, through which there is an incessant 
oozing and trickling, as if from a kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin, the 
seat of disease, and subject to all manner of miseries. Through its nine 
apertuies it is always discharging matter, like a ripe boil. Matter is 
secreted from the two eyes, tvax from the ears, snot from the nostrils, and 
from the mouth issue food, bile, phlegm, and blood, and from the two 
lotver orifices of the body faeces and urine, while from the ninety-nine 
thousand pores of tlie skin an unclean sweat exudes attracting black flics 
and other insects.’ 

‘Accordingly, it is on account of the concealment afforded by this 
adventitious adornment that people fail to recognize the essential repulsive- 
ness of their bodies, and that men find pleasure in women, and women 
in men. In reality, however, there is not the smallest just reason for being 
pleased. A proof of this is the fad that when any part of the body becomes 
detached, as, for instance, the hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, 
teeth, phlegm, snot, faeces, or urine, people are unwilling so much as to 
touch it, and are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe it. But in respect 
of what remains, though that is likewise repulsive, yet men arc so 
wrapped in blindness and infatuated by a passionate fondness for their 
own selves, that they believe it to be something desirable, lovely, lasting, 
pleasant, and an Ego.’ 

Here is the same theme treated in earlier literature ; 

‘Just as if, O priests, there were a double-mouthed vessel full of 
various sorts of grain, to 'wit, sali-rice, common paddy, beans, pulse, 

‘“Warren, Bud. in Tians., pp. 298-9; also p. 242, where ocems Lhc tollowing passage- 'When 
tills body comes into existence, it docs not aiise in the midst ol nyniphaeas, neiumbiiims, lotuses, 
and water-lilies, etc,, nor o£ jewels, peail-nccklaces, etc ; but ill-snicllmg, disgusting, and lepul- 
sire, it aiiscs between ihe stomach and (he lower intestines, widi the belly-ivall bcliind and Lhc 
backbone m iiotiL, in the midst of the cnuails and mescnteiy, in an exceedingly contiacLed, 
ill-sniellmg, disgusting and lepulsive place, like a woim m lotten fish, caiiion, or rancid gruel, 
or m a stagnant or dirty pool or the like.’ See also Matlii U , I. 1; II. 4 (Deussen, Ph. of 
the Ut> , pp 284-85). 

““ See tVarren, op. cit , pp. 359-60. 
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sesame, and husked rice ; and some intelUgcnt man were to open it and 
consider its contents, saying', "This is sali-rice, this is common paddy, these 
are beans, this is pulse, this is sesame, this is husked rice in exactly the 
same rvay, O priests, a priest considers this body uptvards from the soles 
of the feet, and doivnwards from the crown of the head, enclosed by skin, 
and full of all manner of uncleanliness, saying, “There is in this body 
hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinew, hone, 
marrow of the bones, kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
mesentery, stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, 
lymph, saliva, snot, synovial fluid, urine.’’ ’ 

Let us continue the theme a little further in order to show the final 
attitude towards the things of sense.^“ 

‘Just as a man might have a wife beloved, delightful, and charming, 
from -whom he could not bear to be separated for a moment, and on ^vhom 
he excessively doted. If he then were to see that -woman standing or 
sitting in company with another man, and talking and joking ivith him, 
he would be angry and displeased, and experience bitter grief. But if 
subsequently he were to discover that she had been guilty of a fault, he 
ivould lose all desire for her and let her go, and no longer look on her as 
“mine”. From that time on, whenever he might sec her engaged with any 
one else, he tvottld not be angry or grieved, but simply indilTercnt and 
neutral. In exactly the same way the ascetic by grasping the constituents 
of being with the reflective insight becomes desirous of being released 
from them, and perceiving none of them tvorthy of being deemed “I” or 
“mine”, he abandons all fear and joy in regard to them, and becomes 
indifferent and neutral. When he has learnt and perceived this, his mind 
draws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the three modes of existence, 
the four species of being, the five destinies in rebirth, the seven stages 
of consciousness, the nine grades of being, and does not spread out, and 
only indifference or disgust abides.’ 

The Yoga-Sutra calls this thinking pratipaksabhamna (thinking of 
the opposite) and advocates this method of weeding out one kind of dis- 
position by cultivating the converse disposition through thought.*" People 
will not lose interest in things or withdraw their gaze from them so long 
as they do not find the silliness and the unworthiness of the process of 
being attracted by objects of sense. It is only thus that attachment (ruga) 
can cease. Who would care to have connection with other bodies when 

Wairen, oj). cit., pp. 376-77. 

7 Buddhists call it aiubliabluwana (tliinking of the evil .side) and 

icg.ad il as the negative supplement to the four po.sitive coutcuiplations of innitn (liiendliucs.s), 
Imuna (compassion), mudita (joy), and upeksa (indifference), called bnihmauihu.uibhavana. 
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he 1‘cmembcTS with what diflieulty and perpetual care his own body can be 
kept clean? 

But this implies the power of keeping the mind fixed on one subject 
till a habit and a disposition grow up. The Yoga-Siilra lays down a pro- 
gressive scheme of fixation of attention in order to avoid distraction. Thus 
the mind could be fixed on any visible part of the body like the navel or 
the tip of the nose or of the tongue or, later, on some hidden constituent 
of it like the heart-lotus (hrclayapundarika) or the light within the head 
(murdliajyotis) after fixation on external objects has been practised. 
The binding of the mind-stuff to one place in this way is called dhdram 
(fixed attention)^"" and is intended to bring about a kind of auto-hypnotism 
without external suggestion. The effect of such concentration is a simi- 
larity of presentations (ckaidnald), and when this is achieved the mind is 
said to have aUained dhyana (contemplation) — a condition of mind which 
is characteristic in the meditation on divine nature.^'“ When the knower 
almost loses himself in the object, the ultimate goal of the process of 
concentration is reached, namely, concentration (samddhi). The distinc- 
tion of these three (dhcirand, dhydnaj and samddhi) is so small that the 
Yoga-Sulra calls tlie three together constraint {saihyamaY'^^ and lays down 
that in proj)ortion as constraint becomes stable, concentrated insight 
{samddhi prajYia) becomes clear.^'^^ These three represent the direct aids to 
conscious concentration {samprajhdta samddhiy^^ as compared with the 
other five aids, namely, yama (to be presently explained), niyama, dsana, 
prdndydriiaj and pratydhdra, which may therefore be called indirect aids. 
But even they are only indirect aids to super-conscious or seedless con- 
centration {asamprajhdta or nirblja samddhi), for, according to Vydsa- 
bhdsya, this can be brought about by other means also ; and these other 
means, according to Vacaspati, include contemplation of God.^'‘'‘ 

THE CARDINAL VIRTUES AND THE SUBl.IME MEDITATIONS 
Before we consider that final condition of the mind, let us turn for 
a moment to the practical conditions of withdrawing one’s self from all 

Vyasabh. (and Niigoji Bhalla) on Y. S., III. 1. 

i.i» Y 

Y. S., III. 2; see also Vacaspali on T. S., III. 1. For samadhi, sec Y. S., III. 3. 

Y. S'., III. 4. 

'"“Sec Vynsabh. on Y. S., III. 6. 

““ Y._ S., III. 7. 

Vacaspali on 7. .S'., Ill, 8; also Y. S., II. 4,5. For the relation between livarapranidhana 
and the yogaiisrii',, sec Dasgupta, Yoga at P/i. & llel., p. 145. 

The classical number 'eight' of yogangas was varied in some oC the later Upanisads, c.g. 
Tejobindu TI. mentions riltecn, Amitandda U. five, Dhydnabindu U. six, etc, Vcdantic 
and theistic iniluenccs also began to make their appearance. For claboiatc descriptions of the 
yogang/i', according to later .speculalions, sec Tniilihibmlimana U., Dhyrmabmdu U., and 
■specially <,andilya V. 
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activities that inciease the range o£ thought. The Yoga-Siiim agrees with 
Buddhism and Jainism that men’s minds are constantly swayed by 
thoughts of expanding the self at the cost of others. TItoughts of injury, 
deceit, unlawful gain, sex, and gxeed toss the soul from object to object 
and keep up the stream of thought and activity. It is very necessary for 
the yogin to control these wild propensities of the mind by cultivating 
habits of non-injury (ahiriisd), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (asleya), 
continence (brahmacayya), and non-acceptance of gifts (aparigyaha),'^''-'' as 
also contentment (santosa)}'^^ The first five make up the aljstcntions (yauia) 
while the last falls under observances (niyama). So long as mental control 
does not include these in their widest denotation, the mind is sure to go 
after the things of the world and to pile up the fruits of unholy action. 
Hence the sage must cultivate the habit of putting himself in the position 
of his intended victims and in this way get rid of unsocial, perverse, and 
immoral thoughts. As an example, we arc told to rejoice at the ha})piness 
of others (niaitn), to pity those in distress (karund), to take delight at the 
virtuous deeds of our fellowmen (mudiid), and to practise indifference 
tovrards the vicious (itpeksd) : it is only thus that one can get rid of 
jealousy at the material and spiritual advancement of others, haLvccl and 
anger towards sinners, and indifference towards the poor. The main 
object of all mental discipline is to uproot all dispositions that have a 
tendency to sprout into overt thoughts and aspirations. If wc could 
establish a sufficient amount of disposition towards restriction of mental 
states, the mass of disposition towards emergence of states tend,s to dissolve 
and the mental states become gradually restrained with the development 
of the power of restriction.^'^® But the Yoga-Sutra Lakes care to point out 
that a good disposition is as bad as a bad disposition in so far as the 
ultimate object of Yoga is concerned ; for di.sposiLions form a kind of 
lesidual mental existence, and the purpose of Yoga is to get rid of mental 
existence altogether.^**'’ When presentations and dispositions lose their 
difference, when the past, the present, and the future are not distinguished, 
when the intensity of mental states does not vary and qualitative changes 
disappear altogether from consciousness, then and then only can the yoghi 
be said to have almost attained his object. Singleness of intent (ckdgratd) 
is the nearest approximation to this condition ; so the cultivation of a 


abaZmha'’llk vlunlc Lakes Llic place o£ 

^ ■" “ .,11 ts ®40 ^ {Sacred Books of the Buddhhts, IV. p. 225). 


Y. S., 11. 32,"40. 
Y. S., I. 33. 


tHocq ' /*■’ “u" Rhys Davids, Bud, Man, of Ps'V Eth,, n 65 C * Bud Ps\i n O') 

Y. i: L 51, IILlofir^A ' PP' 
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disposition o£ monoideism is essential for the destruction of that tendency 
towards dispersiveness which makes for mental flow and spiritual bondage^'" 

TPIE PLACE OF GOD IN YOGA 

The Yoga proceeds on the liberal principle that different natures can 
achieve their object by concentrating on different things. The theistic 
bent is brought out by the admission that one of the quickest ways of getting 
rid of obstructions is to fix the mind on God, for men become Godlike in 
freedom from defilement (udayavyaya), hindrance (klesa), multiplicity 
(^dharmddharma), and accidents (jdtydyurbhoga) when they become devoted 
to Him.^’^ It is true that God is introduced in a rather irrelevant way in 
the first book of the Yoga-Sutra and the continuity of the discourse vmuld 
not be affected if iutras 23 to 29 were omitted altogether. It is perhaps 
also true that by calling devotion to God a yoga of action (Kriya-yoga) a 
lower plane was assigned to it in relation to the yoga of knoivledge (Jhana- 
yoga) — a position understandable by reference to the Samkhya system in 
which knowledge is accepted as the only method of salvation. It is also 
true that this devotion appears only as one of the observances (niyama) 
along with cleanliness, contentment, austerities, and study. But it is not 
improbable that the rise of the theistic religions of Saivism and Vaisnavism 
some time before the Chidstian era made it almost obligatory to accord a 
place to devotion in the Yoga scheme ; and if we believe that the Yoga- 
Sfilm underwent revision at theistic hands, we can understand why devo- 
tion to God should be regarded as being able to bring about unaided the 
highest kind of samddhi and also why the study of sacred literature should 
produce communion with the chosen deity. It should be made clear, 
however, that the Yoga system had no intention to preach identification 
with and dissolution in God (or Brahman) as the ultimate condition of the 
finite soul, for, as Miidhavacarya points out, that being the express purpose 
of the Mimaihsa (Vedanta) system, the Yoga system itouIcI then be simply 
doing over again the same task.^”^ Even when God is meditated upon, the 

Y. S., III. 11. 

Vyasabh. and TattvavaUaradi on ¥. S., I. 29. The word lSvam[)i(midhana occurs four 
times in the Yoga-Sutra, namely, in I. 23, II. 1, II. 32, and II. 45. Dasgupta thinks tliat the 
meaning of Lite tvotd is not uniform in the Yoga-Sutra, for wheicas in I 23 it stands for 'lore, 
homage and adoration of God’, in later poilions it means ‘bestowal of all our actions upon 
God’. — See Dasgtipta, Yoga as Ph. ir Rcl., pp. 142-3, also p. 161. 

Y. S., I. 44. See Bhojavrtti on Y. S., 1. 23. Sectarian gods make their appearance in 
later Yoga Ujranisads like Yogaiihha U. 

Sarva-dariana-saiigraha (Abhyankara's Ed.), pp. 346-47. Later Yoga Upani.sads had 
Vedantic leanings, e.g. Tejobindu U., IV, VI; YogaSikbd U., LV; Vaiuha U., 11. 

The folloiving quotation from the Lavkavatdra-Sutta is interesting: ‘By tranquillity is 
meant oncne.ss, and oneness gives birth to the highest Samadhi, which is gained by entering 
into the womb of the Tathagatahood, which is the realm of supreme rvisdom reabVed in one’s 
inmost self.’. — See Sunrki, St. in the Lank. Sutra, p. 85; also pp. 121 and 201, On page_148 
occurs tlris passage which is also interesting: ‘Srotapatti-phala, Sakrdagami-phala, Anagami- 
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ultimate purpose is to stop the flow o£ iiiiucl in its conscious und sul)limmal 
aspects and to bring about the cessation o£ the niodilications oi: the thinking 
principle. This alone explains why the Yoga manual can 1m, and has been, 
used even by those who do not believe in the reality ol (jod. 

The Yoga can therefore be best described as a manual ol psycho- 
logical ethics, to use the words of Mrs. Rhys Davids, intended for develop- 
ing the powers of the mind with the ultimate object of seeing through 
the futility of exercising them in spiritual interests. Once it is recognized 
that the soul is different from matter in all its forms, uneonseious and 
psendo-psychical, there will be no inclination to attend to the objects of 
Nature or to indulge in any kind of thinking, feeling, or action. The 
soul is above all opposite modes of awareness (ilvandvruila) aval relativity 
of subject and object. It is non-modifiable {apcDlmniin) and in it 
thinking and being coincide.i“‘ 

later degenerations 

The Yoga admitted, however, that Nature could be dominated by the 
sage before being annulled. The ri.sk was not foreseen that the search 
after potvers {vibhutis and rdclhis) would prove a snare or ihtit tlte means 
of bringing about concentration would usurp the righful place of the end 
to be achieved, The newly discovered power proved intoxicating at the 
end and the various processes of posture (asana), gesture {mudui and nyilM), 
and breathing [praruiyania) were practised for the sake of actpiiring powers 
over the body and also with a view to controlling the htrccs ol Nature or 
transgressing her laws. In Buddhistic literature the exercise of siicli powers 
was prohibited but even there miracles alxuuid and moving through 
space is not infrequenL.^°“ The many stories about the perforniance of 
miracles even by petty saints, to be found in sccLtirian religious literature 
all over the world, confirms the suspicion that .spiritual [xnver is seldom 
understood in terms of illumination and cthicality alone. While the 


plinp, and Arliatlva— llicy arc all pcUuihcd slaLcs of iiiimi, .Soinclinu's I speak of llic Triple 
Vehide, sometimes of the One Veliide, and sometimes of No Vehitle; all lliese dislinclions lue 
meant for tlie ignor.ant, for men of inferior wisdom, or even lor tlie nolilc-miiuled. As in llic 
enteiing into the ultimate truth (paramatllia), it goes beyond dnalisin. tVlien tnie is iibitling 
where theic are no images {niial>haw)_, how could ihe Triple Vdiidc he esiablished? All kinds 
of Dhyiiiia, Apiamana, Arhpya, Samaelhi, and the Exllncliou ot Tlioiiuhls - lliey do not exist 
where llieie is Mind itself [cittamalra).’ 

'“‘Dasgiipta, Yoga as Ph. if Rcl, pp. 148-9. 1HZ, IS.*), Ifi.S. 

For the ten idclhis in Buddhism^ sec Aung and Rhys Davids, Con?/), of P/i., p. 01; 
also Warien, of), dt., 303 f. Sec also Samanna-pliala Sulla, KvwuUUm SiiKii '.md nutuy olhet 
places in the Nikayas. The performance of magical feats was iirohihiletl in liiiddliism imtl 
lUuUllia refused to perform, magical feats to win disciples.— See Pdlika SiillmHa (Stiocd Boohs 
of thQ Buddhists, IV. p. 8); also Briihmajala Suita. 

'-“The mirade at Sravasti and the ascent to Tusila Heaven are (he mosi iiolabic snjicr- 
htiman leats; but theie are many other magical wondcis performed by Builiilm inul iiis dis- 
ciples. See, for instance, PaLika Sultanla. 
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Yoga-Silt ra thought that powers were incidentally acquired by a yogin, the 
popular mind demanded that they should be deliberately gained. It is 
time to remember once more that the object of Yoga psychology was to 
teach the way to self-knondcdge and that to this everything else— including 
devotion to God — was subsidiary. For the same reason devotion to the 
teacher did not develop into the giiru-cvHx. of later esoteric religions and 
yogic irractices. 

The Yoga system of achieving salvation is a bold man’s creed ; and 
although there is theistic reference in this system, the ultimate effect of 
all process of thinking does not differ very much from that in Buddhism 
and Jainism where the theistic implication is absent. The gods figure 
as colourless in this system as in the heterodox schools and they are shown 
as inferior to the sage in all these schools of thought.^'” The Yoga system, 
like Buddhism, insists on certain fundamental traits for achieving success 
in spiritual culture. These arc iraddlicij faith in the efficacy of concentra- 
tion, vhya, increased effort or energy ari.sing out of that belief, sinrli, 
mindfulness or capacity to call up the desired object before the mind 
repeatedly by that energy, samddhi, concentration of the mind on a single 
object with a vierv to stopping all dispersivenes,s, and, lastly, prajm^ insight 
into the nature of things by concenti'ation.’'’® This list, rvith various addi- 
tions, is to be found in Buddhistic enumeration also and apparently com- 
prised those factors ■which were regarded as indispensable for narrorving 
down tliought to a single object.^'’" They are not processes but faculties 
vdiich the individual must laosscss in order to obtain discriminative 
knowledge. 

Hei’e our imirerfect study of a great subject ends. It is our considered 
opinion that the Yoga psychology cannot be properly understood -without 
constant reference to the much fuller analysis of Buddhism on which very 
probably the Yoga system largely cirerv. Within the Saihkhya framework 
the Yoga introduced the theism of orthodoxy on the one hand, and. the 
psychological analysis of the heterodox systems, especially Buddhism, on 
the other. It is not unlikely, however, that Yoga, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
which move in an identical atmosphere of intense moral discipline aird 
individualistic spiritual pi'ogress, had before them an earlier handy manual 


See ihc iviitcr’.s article on ‘The Polite Atheism of Indian Philosophy’ in The Dacca 
UniveisUy Studies, I. 11. pp. 206-8. 

A distinction is diatvu betw'cen liivara (Supreme Godhead) and devah (male deities). The 
yogin tiike.s the toimer as an optional object of meditation, but not the latter whom, in fact, 
he rvanls to excel in s)5iTiluaULy. 

Y. S., I. 20. Dasgupta includes these, as also abhyasa and vairagya, within yogahgns 
{Yoga (79 Ph. O' RcL, p. 135). 

Sec Wauen, oh. cit., p. 335; Sacred Books of the Buddhists, LV. pp. 228, 236; Mr.s. Rhys 
Davids, Bud. Psy. EUi., pp. 16-18; Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Comp, of Ph., pp. 176, ISO. 
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or prototype upon which they all drew and which they elaborated in 
accordance with their respective philosophical positions and religious 
beliefs. This would partially explain the large fund of common ideas 
and even identical expressions that is to be found in these systems of 
thought. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

A lthough in Ihe earliest stages of their inception the schools of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika held independent positions both in epistemology and 
metaphysics, it was recognized from the very beginning that the two schools 
had very much in common and their differences were of minor importance. 
The later fusion of the Vaisesika metaphysics with the Nyaya epistemology 
was not an arbitrary or unnatural attempt at a rapprochement, but was 
dictated by an inner logical necessity of giving a complete philosophy of 
realism, with the deficiencies of each being made good in a well-rounded 
synthesis. It should be clearly recognized that Gautama’s Nydya-Sutra, 
even with the Bhasya of Vatsyayana and the Vdrttika of Uddyotakara and the 
Tdtparyatlkd of Vacaspati Mih’a, does not give as full and free a con- 
sideration of the metaphysical issues as is found in the Vaisesika system. 
Though the profbssed objective of both the systems is to provide a clear-cut 
formula for the achievement of salvation or freedom from the limitations 
of personalized existence, and the entire philosophical enquiry is dominated 
by this ultimate motive, the detached study of philosophical problems on 
their own merits does not suffer from a lack of speculative interest ; and 
particularly in the course of its development the purely philosophical 
interest comes to occupy more and more an importance of overmastering 
magnitude, and we feel tempted to believe that the ultimate problem of 
salvation is forgotten or pushed into the background, at any rate for the 
time being, in the zeal of philosophical speculations. Of course, the question 
of salvation is a problem of paramount importance and constitutes the 
justification and ultimate raison d’etre of philosophical enquiry. Philosophy 
in India has never been a mere speculative interest irrespective of its 
bearing on life. Perfection in knowledge was believed to culminate in 
perfection in life, although the conception of perfect life was not uniform or 
identical. It will not be a fair attitude to condemn the philosophical 
enquiries of India as unspeculative or unfree because the goal was of a 
practical nature. Philosophic conviction was the necessary correlate of 
practical perfection in the life of the soul, and knowledge of truth necessarily 
resulted in the true freedom of the aspiring soul. The goal loomed large on 
the philosophical horizon, but it was recognized that there was no short cut 
or easy walk-over to it. The full price had to be paid in the shape of 
unfaltering philosophic realization of the ultimate mysteries of existence 
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clcliicvccl through S- ri^oroLis niors-l clisci|3lin0 , hdcI nici c tiCticlciDic tiiicl 
intellectual satisfaction accruing from philosophical studies was considered 
to be of value only in so far as it was calculated to bring about the happy 
consummation. 

In his very first aphorism Aksapada (Gautama) states that salvation is 
the summum bonum and the ultimate objective of a spiritual aspirant, and 
the achievement of this highest perfection and complete freedom is possible 
through a proper understanding of the real nature of sixteen topics, viz. 
(1) proofs or sources of authentic knowledge, (2) the ol)jccts of autlmntic 
knowledge, (3) doubt, (4) the end or objective, (f)) example, (6) approved 
conclusions, (7) members of a syllogism, (8) corrolmrativc reasoning, 
(9) determinative conviction, (10) discussion with a view to di.scovcry of 
truth, (11) sophistical argument, (12) wrangling or purely destructive 
argumentation, (13) fallacies, (14) quibbles, (15) false analogical arguments, 
and (16) clinchers or points of defeat. It is not possible here to di.scuss 
the exact value of every one of these topics, which arc discussed in all 
their bearings in the original work and further and fttriher developed in 
the later exegetical literature which has centred round it. But it will be 
apparent from a bare specification of the names that, barring tlte first and 
second topics which cover the epistemological and meLti]rhy.sica] po.sitions 
of the system, the remaining topics are po.sscsscd of a siibsidiiiry value 
and by themselves have very little philosophical importtince. The first 
topic refers to the approved sources or instruments of vtdid knotvledge, 
which ai’e subsequently specified to be of four distinct Lypc,s, viz. percep- 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony. The question of 
cognitive instruments and valid cognition has from the very l)cgiuning 
received an elaborate treatment, and the TaUva-cinlainaiji of Gahgc.sa, 
which forms the main foundation of Navya-Nyaya, is almost exclusively 
devoted to a consideration of this topic alone. The latter-day develop- 
ments in Navya-Nyaya in Navadvipa ai'e accordingly of the nature of 
epistemological enquiries, and the interest in metaphysics is purely of 
a subsidiary character. 

In fact, the metaphysical interests of Nyaya philosophy even in the 
Siilra and Bhasya periods occupy only a subordinate place, and the main 
energies are directed to questions of practical importance, such :is the 
proper guidance of philosophical debates. The problems of psychology, 
ethics, metaphysics, and epistemology are all discussed incidentally, and 
the purely logical and philosophical aspects are not sluirply distinguished. 
Theoretical logic is pronouncedly under the domination of practical logic, 
and this gives us an idea of the development of pure philosojrhy from an 
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inclioaLe beginning to the clear-cut logical divisions which took place 
much later. It is only in the Taltva-dnlarnani, the tnagnutn opus of 
Gahgesa, that we find that Nyaya philosophy has shaken off the incubus 
of extra-logical influence. But here the metaphysical problems are given 
scanty treatment, and the interests cai’c mainly confined to pure logic and 
epistemology. In the lucubrations of the Navadv'Ipa school this tendency is 
further accentuated, and, practically .speaking, the divorce of epistemology 
from metaphysics is found to be complete. Of course, in the later 
manuals of a syncretic character attempts have Ijeen made to effect a 
synthesis of metaphysics and epistemology, and the rapprocliement of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika is almost complete. From the very beginning it is pro- 
nouncedly felt that VaLse.sika categories are presupposed throughout by 
Aksapada, and the doctrine of the atomic structure of the material world 
is admitted toLidein verbis. 

Vatsyayana speaks of the Vaisesika categories in terms of approval 
and justifies the Nyaya enumeration of the objects of cognition (1.1.9) on 
the ground of their special relevancy to the achievement of salvation. 
The enumeration is said to be not an exhaustive statement of all the 
categories of being or thought, but only to relate to those objects the 
knowledge of which is essential to the achievement of absolute freedom 
and the ignorance of which perpetuates bondage. This very vindication 
shows the spirit and the attitude to purely philosophical problems, viz. 
that the interest is more practical than theoretical. The Vaisesika phi- 
losophy on the other hand stands in a better position, being directed to a 
critical evaluation of the world of reality, both subjective and objective, 
thougfi it is not less emphatic than the Nyaya in its professions to show the 
unerring way to salvation. It is therefore not at all a matter of regret 
that in the course of their development the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools 
were rveldcd into one system, and this only shows the growing clarity of 
logical vision and the courage of conviction of later philosophers, which 
enabled them to rise superior to false considerations of prestige and 
allegiance and to produce a well-rounded, compact, and consistent phi- 
losophy. The prestige and honour which Nyaya philosophy enjoys at the 
present day are entirely due to this happy synthesis of Vaisesika meta- 
physics and Nyaya epistemology, which made this branch of philosophy 
fuller, richer, and more consistent. The Vai^sika philosophy is poorer in its 
epistemological interest and is pre-eminently metaphysical, and, contrari- 
wise, Nyaya is pronouncedly lacking in its metaphysical interests and its 
strength lies in its logical and epistemological contributions. A com- 
bination of the tAVO was a logical necessity. 
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A SURVEY OF II’S EPISTEMOL.OGY 

We now propose to give a running survey of tlie devclopmcni of the 
epistemology of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school- It Ctinnot he expected tlis-t 
any justice can be done to the subject, dealt with licic as a side issue, 
Tvhen volumes can be written on it. But a student of general philosophy 
will have some idea of the development of thought that took place in this 
school. It is unthinkable how from the inconspicuou.s scrappy beginnings 
adumbrated in the Sut7a of Gautama, Nyaya logic and epistemology have 
come to occupy the position of universal recognition and undisputed 
authority. The latest contributions of the Ncodogical schools of Milhilii 
and Navadvipa present a formidable array of facts and arguments, which 
scare away even a bold student. Nyaya philosophy grew in its strength 
and volume in consequence of its fight with rival schools, prc-craiuenlly 
Buddlristic schools. Gautama’s epistemology and logic as developed by 
Vatsyayana in his Bliasya were mercilessly attacked by Diunaga, and their 
prestige suffered a rude shock. This gave the occasion to UdclyoLakara to 
write his Nyayaviirttika. Uddyotakara in the course of his coiumculs criti- 
cized Vasubandhu and Diiinaga and defended the Nyaya position. 
Dhai'makirti, Dharmottara, and others took up the chitllcnge and showed 
the weakness and inadequacy of Udclyotakara’s defence. Next came 
Vacaspati Mih'a who again gave replies to the animadversions of the 
Buddhist philosophers, and the defence of the Nyaya school of tliought 
was carried forward by Jayantabhatta, ^rldhara, and Udayana. After 
Udayana we do not hear of any rival Buddhist philo.sopher wlio caused 
trouble to orthodox systems. Even a casual survey of the works of these 
imters will convince the reader how keen and acute ivas tire fight that was 
carried on between the tivo rival schools of thought. 

The result was precision of definitions in which every word, nay, 
every particle, was duly measured and had to be defended. Nyaya in 
one sense came to be regarded as the science of definitions, the importance 
and necessity of which are now coming to be rccogni/ccl in modern 
European philosophy on account of the attacks of the nco-realists of Europe 
and America. Every concept has been accurately defined, and there is 
no room for doubt or speculation as to the meaning and purpose of the 
philosophical arguments. Clarity of thought and accuracy of expression 
have become the characteristic features of works on Nyaya philosophy, and 
of other schools as well ort^ing to the preponderating innucnce of Nyaya 
speculations on the course of philo.sophical thought of India. The 
uninitiated complain of the undue waste of skill and ingenuily on the 
elaboration of definitions, and of the attention devoted to the consideration 
of linguistic problems. Although the interests of verbal accuracy may have 
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been pushed too far in some cases, the results on the whole have been 
salutary. The room for misunderstanding due to careless expression has 
been narrowed down to the mininmm, and a course of discipline in Nyaya 
is a sure propaedeutic for philosophical accuracy. It is not a matter of 
surprise therefore that the scholarship of a student of Indian philosophy, of 
ivhatcver school it may be, is looked upon with scepticism unless he can 
produce a proof of his acquaintance with the Navya-Nyaya speculations. 

Udayana is the greatest exponent of Nyaya philosophy in modern 
times. In fact, he can be looked upon as the pioneer of the new school. 
Gange^a in his Tativa-cintamani, the magnum opus of the new school, 
has adopted the main substance of his work from the rvritings of Udayana. 
But the greatest achievement of Gadget consists in the marshalling of 
the arguments of all previous writers in his work with an accuracy and 
ingenuity which evoke spontaneous admhation. In a short compass he 
gives us the best and ripest fruits of the labours of the past masters, and 
focusses the attention of the student on the most fundamental and 
characteristic contributions of the school. Naturally, this work alone has 
come to monopolize the attention of later students and commentators. 
Gangesa’s main purpose is to treat of the four pramanas — pratyahsa 
(perception), anamana (inference), upamana (comparison), and sabda 
(verbal testimony). In the first part dealing with pratyahsa, he has 
discussed all the relevant problems associated with the epistemology of 
perception — its source, conditions, and results. The division of perceptual 
knowledge into indeterminate and determinate has received a thorough 
treatment, and the rival schools of thought, pre-eminently that of Prabha- 
kara, have been relentlessly criticized. The disappearance of the schools 
of Buddhist logicians had rendered the refutation of the Buddhist 
positions a matter of abstract academic interest only, and energy and 
attention were mainly directed against the school of Prabhakara, who had 
close affinities with the Buddhist philosophers in regard to certain 
fundamentals. The most outstanding contribution of Gaiigesa in his 
Pralyaksakhanda is, however, found in his dissertation on the problem of 
truth and validity of knowledge (Pramanyavada). In this chapter the 
positions of Kumarila, Prabhakara, and Murari Misra, who were advocates 
of the theory of self -validity of knowledge (Svatahpramanyavada), have 
been thoroughly discussed and criticized, and the Nyaya position of 
Paratahpramanyavada, which believes in the correspondence theory of 
truth and ascertainment of truth by verification, has been established. 
Much ingenuity has been spent in the formulation of a definition of truth 
consonant with the positions of the three philosophers who had sharp 
differences on the nature of knowledge. Then again, the problem is 
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bifurcated into a twofold issue, viz. (1) the origin and source of validity 
(utpatti) and (2) the ascertainment of the same {jhapli). The Muufuhsist 
maintains that knowledge and validity are two necessary con elates and 
have their origin in self-identical conditions ; and as regards the discovery 
of truth, it is effected by the self-same instrument of the discovery of 
knotrledge. Knowledge is self-revealing according to Prabhrikara, and so 
truth too will be self-certified. Kuraarila thinks that knowledge is im- 
perceptible and its ascertainment and discovery are made by the help of 
inference. The validity of knowledge too will be discovered by the self- 
same instrument, viz. inference. Murari Misra holds knowledge to be 
revealed by introspection and so likewise its truth. Gaugesa criticizes these 
three positions as absolutely untenable on the ground of coiUradiction of 
experience. If all knowledge was self-validated, there would be no occasion 
for doubt or misgiving, and this doubt is dispelled only by means of 
verification, by another piece of knowledge. Of course, there is scarcely 
to be found a single novel argument, and Udayana has given all these in 
his woiks. But new issues have been raised, and the whole prolilem has 
been studied afresh. 


INFERENCE 

It is in the chapter on infei'ence (anumana) tlial Gangcila ;ind tlic later 
writers have shown their best ingenuity. The condil ions of inference have 
been thoroughly analysed and explained. Inference is delhicd to be the 
jitdgement produced by the knowledge of the minor premise (jualified by 
the knowledge of the universal proposition, the major premise, which stales 
the connection between two terms in their universal reftirence. This 
universal connection is termed vyapti, and a long discussion of the coucept 
of vyapti and its diverse definitions is undertaken. 'I’lio possibility of the 
knowledge of the universal proposition, in one word, induction, receives 
a thorough treatment, and the position of the sceptics is shown to 
lead to self-contradiction and impossibility ol practical life. A thorough 
exposition of each of these problems will require a separate article, and 
so we content ourselves ivith only indicating the lines of cncpiiry that 
have been pur, sued by later logicians. It should be obsci'vcd in thi.s con- 
nection that the later developments of logical speculations were necessitated 
by the hostile criticism of Nyaya concepts and definitions by !5riharsa, 
Citsukha, and other Vedantists, who revelled in demonstrating the 
absurdity of the realists’ attempts to explain the actual world in terms of 
reality. Garigesa came after Srihansa and took upon himself (he (ask of 
vindicating the orthodox Naiyayika standpoint. Whether and how far 
he has succeeded in his self-chosen undertaking it is very difficult to say 
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wiLIi any amount of certitude. The quarrel between the Naiyayika realist 
and the Vedantist dialectician has not come to an end and will perhaps 
never come to an ench because they represent two diametrically opposite 
standpoints and attitudes of thought. The value of the contributions of the 
Naiyayikas should not be judged by the numerical strength of their 
adherents and followers, but by other standards. There is scarcely a 
characteristic Nyaya doctrine which has not been challenged by other 
philosophers. But this does not detract from the merits of Nyaya 
speculations. The chief value of Nyaya philosophy consists in its con- 
tributions to method and terminology, rvhich have been invariably adopted 
by all other schools of thought. The consequence has been that whatever 
school of thought one may follow and whatever may be one’s philosophical 
predilections and convictions, one must speak in the language of the 
Naiyayikas. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITION OF INFERENCE— PAKSATA 
Before rve proceed to the next topic, viz- verbal judgement as a 
cognitive proof, it is desirable that we speak of some of the speculations 
on the conditions of inference and fallacies, which will be regarded as 
original contributions in the sphere of logic. We have observed that 
inference is produced by the combined knowledge of the universal 
proposition (vydpii) and of the minor premise (paksadharmatd). The 
minor premise states that the probans (middle term), which is stated to 
be essentially related to the probandum (major term) in the major 
premise, exists in the subject of inference (the minor term). But there 
is a preliminary condition which must be fulfilled in order that inference 
as a psychical process may follow as a natural consequence from the 
premises mentioned above. This condition is called paksatd — the essential 
character of the subject ; and it is defined to be the absence of a previous 
conviction that the subject is possessed of the probandum as an accom- 
plished fact. This, however, requires some elucidation. Now, inference 
as a vehicle of knowledge aims at proving the existence of the probandum 
(sdclhya) in the subject on the strength of the existence of the probans 
(hetii), and this knowledge is the objective and raison d’etre of inference 
as a means of proof. If, however, there is a previous knowledge of the 
conclusion, inference -will be entirely superfluous and uncalled for, as it 
will have no scope for its own. So the preliminary condition of inference 
is that the subject (paksa) must not have been known to be possessed of 
the probandum before it is inferred. But the previous knowledge of the 
conclusion is not found to operate as a bar to inference, provided there 
is a positive desire to prove it by inference. A man may actually perceive 
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fire and smoke in a place ; still he is at liberty to prove the existence of 
fire on the basis of the existence of smoke, provided be feels the urge of a 
desire to prove by inference xvhat he knows by pctception. Previous 
knoivledge of the conclusion is a bar only when it is not accompanied by 
a desire for inference. Desire for inference alone is not the universal 
condition of inference, since there are cases of spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated inference, as for instance, when we infer the rise of a cloud 
from hearing a roar of the cloud or the clap of thunder. Nor, again, can 
doubt of the issue, i.e. the existence of the inferable predicate in the 
subject, be regarded as the condition, as it is not infrequently obseived 
that inference takes place without a previous doubt of the issue. The 
full definition of the chaiacter of the subject {pakmla) as the .universal 
condition of inference can thus be propounded to be the absence of 
previous conviction of the existence of the inferable predicate in the 
subject, provided there is not a desire to prove it by infeiencc. The legiti- 
mate subject of inference (paksa) is accordingly one whicli is noi judged 
to be possessed of the inferable predicate (probandum) antecedently to the 
inference. The occurrence of the predicate is to be piovcd by iuievcnce, 
and that is the conclusion aimed at. But if the conclusion were fore- 
stalled, there would be no scope for inference. The consequences of this 
complex condition are observed in the following cases: (1) Inference is 
permissible where there is no previous conviction of the predicalc in the 
subject irrespective of the presence or absence of a desire for inference ; 

(2) inference is permissible where there is a desite for inlcrcncc ii respective 
of the presence or absence of the previous conviction of the conclusion ; 

(3) inference is not peimissible where there is previous conviction together 
with the absence of a desire for inference. 

PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF THE CONCLUSION 
DEBARS INFERENCE— WHY ? 

Now a question arises. Why should lorcvious knowledge of the con- 
clusion operate as a bar to the I'ealization of inference? Knowledge of 
the predicate per se cannot be believed to preclude a second knowledge 
of the same, since there is such a thing as continuous repetition of 
knowledge of the self-same object. Nor can it be believed to preclude 
inferential knowledge, since an object, though perceived, can Ire known 
again by inference. The answer is that previous knowledge acts as a 
bar to subsequent knowledge having reference to the self-same object only 
if it prevents the emergence of a desire for that kind of knowledge. Now, 
knowledge may be of a general or specific character, and desire for a general 
sort of knowledge is satisfied by any kind of knoivledge, perceptual, 
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iiiteieiitial or Llie like. It is not possible to maintain that a desire for 
knowledge as such can he satisfied only by the possession of all possible 
kinds of knowledge, simply because this contingency even tvith regard 
to a single object is not possible of attainment, and if this impossible 
condition is insisted upon, the result will be an impossibility of the 
satisfaction of any desire for knowledge. It must theiefore be admitted 
that desiie for knowledge as such is satisfied hy any kind of knowledge. 
In the case of desire for a specific kind of knoivledge, it can be 
satisfied by the possession of that kind of knowledge alone. A man 
may feel called upon to piove a thing by inference for his own or 
other people’s satisfaction, though there may be a perceptual knowledge 
of the same, if there is a demand for inferential proof either felt by himself 
or urged by another person. So previous conviction of the conclusion 
debars an inference when there is no subjective or objective demand for 
specific inferential knowledge, but only a knowledge of the piedicate in 
general is aimed at. Desire is satisfied by the attainment of the object 
aimed at. Now, a man may desire to have a pen, and any pen may satisfy 
him. But if the desire is for a specific kind of pen of a specific make 
and quality, the desiie will not be set at rest if he is providecl with a pen 
other than the one that he desires. Thus, previous knowledge of the 
conclusion cuts at the very root of inferential knowledge if the knotvledge 
desired is of a general, unspecified kind. But it will prove no obstacle to 
infeience if the previous knowledge is other than inferential and if 
inferential knowledge alone be the objective. 

Now, it easily follows as a corollary from the foregoing observations 
that previous knoivledge acts as a bar only by removing the psychological 
condition of knowledge, viz. desire for the same ; and in so far as it 
e.Kercises a hostile influence on this psychological condition, it comes 
to be regal dec! as an obstacle to inferential knowledge. This law, how- 
ever, holds good only in the case of inference and not in the case of percep- 
tual or verbal knowledge. The reason is that perceptual knowledge is 
not conditioned by desire, but by the compresence of the conditions of 
perceptual knowledge, e.g. the presence of the object, the fitness of the 
sense-organ, the alertness of the percipient, and so on. In verbal knowl- 
edge also desire has no function, and it never fails to materialize if there 
is a knowledge of the sentence. In inference too the law of obstruction 
holds good only if the previous knowledge is on all fours with the 
inferential knowledge aimed at ; but if there is an additional element in 
the subsequent knowledge, the former will not operate as a bar. In other 
words, the two pieces of knowledge must be in no rvise different in 
content or, to be precise, the previous knowledge must not be deficient 
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in content in reference to the subsequent one. Accordingly, if there is 
previous knowledge of the predicate in a particular individual, it will 
not bar out the inference of the same in all individuals of the same class. 
To take a concrete example, our knowledge that Tom, Dick, Harry, and 
many other men are mortal will be no obstruction to out inference of 
mortality with reference to the whole class of men, because the subsequent 
knotvdedge is wider in its content and reference than the previous one, 
But if there be a previous knowledge in a universal reference, the inference 
of the predicate either in a particular individual or in the class as a whole 
will be ruled out. 


the subject-matter or ineerence 
An interesting problem may be raised in this connection. What 
is the subject-matter of inference, what is the nature of the con- 
clusion? Is the predicate only the object of inference, or the predicate 
as related to the subject, or the relation of the ttvo in abshacto} 
Now, the predicate alone cannot be the objective of inference, as tlie 
predicate in and by itself is known in our knowledge ol the universal 
proposition. The subject too is known by other means of proof, percep- 
tion and the like. The relation in ahstracto is unmeaning nonsense, and 
even the relation between the subject and the predicate in the concrete 
cannot be supposed to be the objective. If it were .so, the conclusion 
would be expressed as ‘there is a relation between the sidijcct, say man, 
and the predicate, say mortality’. It must be admitted therefore that 
the objective of inference is the entire judgement in which the subject 
and the predicate are held together by a relation. The subject and the 
predicate along with the relation binding them together are ccjually objects 
of inference — to be precise, the conclusion is a unitary judgement in which 
the subject and the predicate merge their individuality and become 
integral parts of an organic whole. Thus, when a joerson infers hre in 
a hill on the evidence of the smoke, the subject-matter of inference is 
neither fire nor the hill in isolation, but the judgement ‘the hill is loosscssed 
of fire’. The hill is actually perceived, though fire is not ; still the 
whole situation, the hill and fire together, is the object of inference, and 
it would be an error of judgement to suppose that the hill is knotvn by 
perception and fire alone by inference. 

perception and inference 

We discover in this situation an interesting psychological law, which 
can be formulated in the following terms: ‘In a situation where the 
conditions of perception and inference are present alike, inference will 
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prevail over percepLion if the object to be cognized is different in each 
case.’ In the present case, the object of perception is the hill and the 
object of inference, admitted on all hands, is fire. Here the conditions 
of inference overrule and prevail over those of perception, and the resultant 
knowledge (the liill is possessed of fire) is to be accepted as inferential 
in character. If this law be not admitted, no case of inference will be 
possible where the subject is an object of perception. In other words, our 
knowledge trould be cognizant of the hill alone and fire would never be 
inferred, the conditions of perception being stronger than those of 
inference. So the above law must be accepted under pain of absurdity. 
Moreover, no infprence whatever will be possible if the law formulated 
is not accepted. Now, inference is caused by the combined knowledge 
of the univei sal proposition and the minor premise, which can be expressed 
as the knowledge of tiie subject possessed of the probans in its necessary 
universal relation to the probandum (the predicate). This synthetic judge- 
ment (pammaria), if we may be permitted to coin a new expre.ssion, is 
the immediate cause of inference — that is to say, of the knowledge of the 
conclusion. Now, when this synthetic judgement arises in the mind, there 
is an equal possibility of this knowledge leading either to inference or 
to introspective knowledge of itself. According to the Naiyayika the 
existence of a thing, be it a brute physical fact or a psychical phenomenon, 
can be attested by knowledge of the same, and the knowledge of a psychical 
fact, be it a cognition or a feeling or conation, is styled mental perception 
or introspection (anuvyavasaya). The condition of introspection is the 
presence of a psychical phenomenon in the soul and the association of 
the mind with tire latter. Now, inference is effected immediately by the 
synthetic judgement. Thus, when the synthetic judgement emerges into 
being under the stress of the knowledge of the premises, the conditions of 
inference and of introspection (which is a species of perception) are 
invariably found to be present. It is to be decided which of the two 
kinds of knowledge, inference and perception, will have the chance to 
come into being. If the conditions of perception are thought to be of 
superior strength, the introspection of the synthetic judgement as the 
object will invariably be the resultant knowledge, and inference as a 
IDsycIiical fact will be reduced to an impossible fiction. But this is opposed 
to the deliverance of psychology. The law formulated above saves the 
situation. 

Again, ‘in a situation where the conditions of inference and percep- 
tion are alike present and the object to be cognized is self-identical, the 
conditions of perception will prevail over those of inference and the 
resultant knowledge will be perception.’ The impugnment of this law will 
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lead to absurdities. To take a concrete example: a person finds himself 
in a pu/zle when he cannot make out in a dimly lighted place whether 
the object standing ahead is a human being or an inanimate post. On 
closer and minuter observation he discovers that the object is possessed 
of hands and feet, and he at once decides that it is a human being, as 
hands and feet are characteristic of a human being alone and absolutely 
incompatible with an inanimate post. In this circumstance the condi- 
tion of perception, viz. the contact of the visual organ with the human 
being, and that of inference, the synthetic judgement comprehending the 
existence of the probans — the possession of hands and feet as tire invariable 
concomitant of humanity in the object standing in front — arc present alike 
and the resultant knoivledge may be perception or inference, but not both, 
being mutually contradictory. The object to be cognized is, however, 
the same, viz. a human being. If we are to declare thtit tire Icnowlcdge 
at issue is inference, ^ve shall have to accept the conclusion tlrat jrcvceptual 
knowledge after a doubt is impossible. But if we consult the deliverance 
of our experience, we must adjudge it to be perceptual. So also with 
regard to the corrective knowledge which arises after an illusion. The 
law formulated at the beginning of the paragraph states this fact and helps 
us to emerge from a quandary. But one important fact has not yet been 
stated. Both the laws are subject to a proviso in their operation. The 
first laiF rules .supreme if there is not a positive desire for perceptual 
knowledge at work. If the latter is found to operate, it will swing back 
the pendulum and the result will be perception and not inference. In 
the second law also the presence of a desire for inference will o[)crate 
as a counteracting condition, and the condition of inference thus reinforced 
trill push the condition of perception to the wall and will eventuate in an 
inference. So both the laws are to be qualified by a rider to the effect 
that they hold true, provided there is not a desire for the opposite kind 
of knoirlcdge. 


FALLACIES 

"We have dealt with the problem of paksald and we now propose to 
deal trith fallacies (hetmhhdsas), on which the Indian logician has 
furnished the evidence of his penetrating insight and critical observation. 
The study of fallacies in standard works on logic has been a favourite 
and useful pursuit from very old times both in Europe and India. Perhaps 
the necessity of exposing fallacies in the arguments of the opponent 
preceded the systematic and scientific study of logic as a separate science 
and discipline. In India we find that the distinction of fallacies of reason, 
ivhich are strictly of a logical character and value, from the aberrations 
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ivhich resulted from inadvertence and sophistical motives, was clearly 
recognized even in the Sutra period- Many of the fallacies treated of in 
standard works on European logic are not fallacies of inference, and they 
have been set apart in a different category by Indian logicians. The 
jiigrahasthmas (grounds of defeat) are rightly believed to form a v'ider 
class, which comprehends logical fallacies [hetvabhasas) in their scope as 
a particular variety, and were never confounded with purely logical 
aberrations. The fallacies, which have been called fallacies in dictione 
by Aristotle and which have their origin in ambiguity of language, are 
not regarded as fallacies proper by Indian logicians, and they have been 
judiciously placed under the head of chalas (quibbles). Many of the 
fallacies of the extra dictionem variety also are not regarded as fallacies 
of reason, and they may be placed either under the head of quibbles or 
that of nigrahastheinas, which are symptomatic of other than logical 
delinquency. The fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, which consists in proving 
a conclusion other than tvliat is intended, will be subsumed under the 
head of arthdniara, a variety of nigrahasthdnas, which serves to show that 
the argucr has no clear grasp of the issue. Hetvabhasas or false reasons 
arc precisely those fallacies in middle terms which when discovered are 
found to have no bearing on the conclusion sought to be dratrn. A study 
of fallacies in a work on logic is justified on the ground that it contributes 
to the discovery of truth or defeat of tire opponent by creating a habit of 
mind to avoid or to discover the flaws in our reasoning. 

A hetvdbhdsa is defined to be a false probans, the discovery of ■which 
works as a deterrent towards inference ; in other words, it is tvhat makes 
inference impossible and illegitimate. A hetvdbhdsa may be regarded 
either as a false reason (hctu) or as a defect vitiating the reason. 
Whichever view may be taken of the nature of a hetvdbhdsa^ the 
undeniable fact remains that the concept of hetvdbhdsa (which will hence- 
fonvard be rendered by us as fallacy) does not extend to any defect or 
shortcoming of a personal nature and stands strictly for those objective 
defects alone which obstruct the process of inference. We have seen that 
previous conviction of the conclusion is an obstacle to inference, and, 
according to the definition, it should be regarded as a case of fallacy. 
An argument, in vvdiich the probandum is admitted to be true by the 
opponent, is dismissed by the remark that it is wasted labour to prove 
trhat is not disputed or what is obvious. It is a case of siddhasddhana, 
i.e. of a reason proving what needs no proof, being too well-known. 
Though it may look like a fallacy, it is not so in reality. It is a defect, 
because it is concomitant with the third fallacy. The third fallacy, as 
tre shall see, frustrates inference by making the synthetic judgement, 
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which is the invariable antecedent condition of inference, impossible of 
realization. Siddhasadhana indicates that Ae requisite characlcr of a 
logical subject is wanting, because it is already known to be possessed 
of the probanduni. Inference is possible only in respect ol a logical 
subject; and if it be absent there can be no legitimate minor premise, 
and hence no synthetic judgement rvill be available. Thus, previous 
knowledge of the conclusion becomes a bar to inference, not in its own 
independent capacity, but because it involves the fallacy of the unproven 
probans. What is true of siddhasddhana is also true of a conditional 
probans (sopddhikaheiu). It is not an independent fallacy, but a con- 
comitant of the first fallacy. The definition, however, covers the accredited 
cases of recognized fallacies, which, according to the Naiyayika, are of 
five different types, viz. (1) anaikdntika (the inconclusive probans lacking 
invariable concomitance with the probandum), (2) viruddha (the contra- 
dictory probans which is invariably concomitant ^vith the absence of the 
probandum), (3) asiddha (unproven probans), (f) Milln-atipalun (the 
counterbalanced probans), and (5) bddhila (the contradiclcd piobans). 
We propose to consider how far these varieties of fallacies fulfil Llic terms 
of the definition. The inconclusive {anaikdiiiika) probaus thtvarts the 
process of inference by violating the universal concomitance [uydpti), 
which is one of the conditions of inference. The frustration of inicrcnce 
may be direct or indirect through the violation of the conditions of 
inference. Now, the conditions of inference arc (i) (he universal con- 
comitance of the probans with the probandum ; (ii) the subsistence of 
such probans in the subject — ^which is expressed in the minor premise. 
The combined product of these two premi.scs is the synthetic judgement 
(pardmarh) which immediately leads to inference of the conclusion. If 
by reason of any defect the synthetic judgement fails to maicrialize, the 
conclusion will not follow and a deadlock will be the result. 

(1) The first type of fallacy (anaikdntika) admits of three subdivisions, 
viz. (i) the common (sddhdrana) ; (ii) the uncommon (aMharana) ; and 
lastly, (iii) the inconsequential (anupasamhdn). (i) The common incon- 
clusive probans is one which is found to co-exist with the probandum 
(sddhya) and the absence of the probandum (sadhyabhdva) alike. It 
violates the condition of necessary universal concomitance, which is ful- 
filled when the probans is found to be invariably concomitant with the 
probandum and to be absent in a locus wherein the probandum is absent. 
In other words, the concomitance must be attested both in agreement and 
difference. The common inconclusive fallacy is illustrated in the follow- 
ing argument; ‘Word is imperishable, because it is a cognizable fact.' 
The concomitance of cognizability with imperishability is not necessary 
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and does not exclude the opposite possibility. Even perishable things are 
cognizable. So the probans ‘cognizable’ is inconclusive, Ireing common 
to perishable and imperishable things alike. It is fallacious because it 
obstructs inference by violating the condition of necessary concomitance, 
(ii) The fallacy of uncommon inconclusive probans tluvarts inference by 
thwarting the ascertainment of the concomitance in agi-eement, which is 
a necessary condition of inference. ‘Word is imperishable, because it is 
a word,’ ‘The hill is possessed of fire, because it is a hill’ These argu- 
ments are illustrations of the aforesaid fallacy, because the concomitance 
between the fact of ‘being a word’ and ‘being imperishable’ or ‘being a 
hiir and 'being possessed of fti'e’ is not capable of being ascertained outside 
the subject, and the necc.ssity of the existence of the probandum in the 
subject is debarred by doubt, (iii) The inconsequential inconclusive 
probans arises when the subject is the totality of existent thiirgs, and the 
probans and the lorobandum are absolute universal concepts, as for 
instance in the argument, ‘All things are naineable, because they are cog- 
nizable.’ There is no case left over where the concomitance between the 
probans and probandum can be tested, as all existents have been included 
in the denotation of the subject. This sub-species of fallacy, hotvever, has 
been a subject of heated controversy, and Ganged succeeds in vindicating 
this fallacy on the psychological ground of failure of a knotvledge of 
universal concomitance, the failure being due to the absence of an 
accredited example where the concomitance can be ascertained. 

(2) The contradictory probans (viruddha), being invariably concomi- 
tant with the contradictory of the probandum, contradicts tlie cognition 
of the necessary concomitance of the probans with the probandum and 
thus thwarts inference by removing one of its conditions. 

(3) We now propose to discuss the third class of fallacy called asiddha 
(unproven). It admits of several subdivisions, varying with the terms of 
the syllogism that may be unproven, (i) The subject may be a fiction 
and this would involve the fallacy of the unproven subject (asraydsiddha). 
The argument, ‘The golden hill is possessed of fire, because it is possessed 
of smoke’, is abortive, inasmuch as no synthetic judgement cognizing the 
presence of smoke-concomitant-wilh-fire in a fiction is possible, while this 
judgement is invariably the immediate cause of inference, (ii) There may 
be a case of unproven probans (svarupasiddha) where the probans is known 
to be non-existent in the subject, as in the argument, ‘The lake is on fire, 
because it is possessed of smoke.’ The probans ‘smoke’ does not exist in 
the subject ‘lake’, and this affords an illustration of the fallacy of unproven 
probans, (iii) There may be a case of unproven probandum (sadhyasiddha), 
as in the argument, ‘The hill is possessed of golden fire, because of smoke,’ 
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The fallacious character of the unproven probans and the unproven pro- 
bandum is evidenced by the failure of the synthetic judgement owing to 
the absence of the probans in the subject in the former and the absence of 
the probandura in the latter. The synthetic judgement has for its constit- 
uent terms the probans, the probandum, the concomitance between them 
and the subject as qualified by such probans ; and the absence of any one 
of these factors will make the judgement, and through it tlie inference, an 
impossibility. The same consequence arises when the probans is qualified 
by a fictitious or superfluous attribute. Hence ‘golden smoke’ has no 
probative value and even ‘blue smoke’ is no proof of fire, as concomitance 
with fire is understood in ‘smoke’ in its simple character of being smoke 
and not ‘blue-smoke’. The probantia under discussion are regarded as 
fallacious, as they preclude the knowledge of concomitance, and through 
this failure the synthetic judgement (paramaHa) and inference (anuviiti) 
are rendered impossible. 

(4) The counterbalanced probans (satp) altpaksa) is one which is 
vitiated by a counter reason advanced in a separate ai gumenl to prove the 
contradictoiy of the thesis sought to be proved by it. To take a concrete 
instance, the argument, ‘Word is imperishable, because it is amoiphous 
like space’, is counterbalanced by the argument, ‘Word is perishable, because 
it is a product like a jar’. The first probans ‘amorphous’ is contradicted 
by the second probans ‘product’. The result is a deadlock, as one probans 
is offset by another and consequently no inference is possible, The difference 
betn^een the contradictory and the counterbalanced probans is this that the 
opposite thesis is proved by a second probans advanced in a supplementary 
argument in the fallacy of the counterbalanced probans, whereas in the 
former fallacy the self-same probans proves the opposite thesis and is further 
instrumental in proving the incompetence of the arguer in employing a 
probans to prove a thesis, which proves the reverse of it. 

(5) We have now to deal with the last-mentioned fallacy called bddhila 
(contradicted). This fallacy arises when the absence of the probandum 
in the subject is ascertained by means of other evidence. Thus, for 
example, when a person would like to argue, ‘Fire is not-hot, because it 
is a substance and all substances such as water, earth, and air are knoivn to 
be not-hot’, the probans employed will be a contradicted probans. Fire is 
known to be hot by direct perception, and this directly contradicts the 
inference. The general definition of fallacy applies to this case a fori ion, 
as it thwarts inference directly. In fact, the contradicted probans and the 
counterbalanced probans are cases of direct fallacy, as they thwart inference 
proper ; and the other fallacies are indirect, as they frustrate inference only 
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by thwaiLing Lhe insl.runient (oyapiijnana) or its operation in the shape of 
the synthetic judgement (Jjardmana), 

This fallacy, however, is not admitted by the Buddhist and Jaina 
logicians as a fallacy of probans ; they would rather believe it to be a case 
of false probandum (paksdbhdsa). Others, again, have contended that this 
is not an independent fallacy and the failtue of infeience is due to the 
presence of other fallacies. Thus, for instance, if the probans is found to 
be non-existent in the subject, the fallacy would be a case of ‘unproven 
piobans’. If it is existent in the subject, it will be a case of inconclusive 
probans, as the concomitance of the probans with the probandum will be 
found to be absent in the subject itself by means of perception and the like. 
The Naiyayika meets these contentions by appeal to psychology. The 
sense of contradiction is different from that of non-concomitance. Again, 
when a person argues the presence of odour in the earthen jug at the 
very moment of its origination, the fallacy becomes a case of purely ‘contia- 
dicted probans’. A subslance remains divested of its attribute at the 
moment of its origin and comes to be vested with it only in the 
second moment. The probandum ‘odour’ is predicated of the earthen jug 
at the moment of its origin, and this is contradicted by the law of causality 
— the jug being the cause of odour cannot synchronize with the effect. 

IMPORT OF WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS 
The Naiyayika, again, has his own contribution to the study of 
linguistic problems. Language has been studied in India both in its 
phonetic and semantic aspects. In the realm of semantics, so far as the 
logical value of import of terras and propositions is concerned, the gram- 
marians, the Mimaihsakas, and the Naiyayikas have each their own views, 
which are in sharp conflict with one another. There is a discussion of the 
expressive powers of words, of the objects denoted, of the meaning of the 
suffixes, the syntactical relations, and the resultant verbal judgement. It 
will be exceedingly cumbrous if we attempt to give an account of these 
speculations in English. But it must be stated, to guard against a possible 
misunderstanding, that these linguistic enquiries have not only achieved 
results which throw light on the structure of the Sanskrit language, but 
have also led to the discovery of universal laws which will apply to all 
the languages of the world. Though the syntactical structure of languages 
varies, the laws of combination of the meanings rvill apply miitati? 
mutandis to all languages. To take an example, ‘Here is a blue cup’ {atia 
nilaghato’sti), the syntactical relation of the adjective ‘blue’ to the sub- 
stantive ‘cup’ is designated as iddctlmya (denotational identity with connota- 
tional difference). The ‘blue’ does not denote an object different»from the 
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‘cup’, SO the relation is one ol non-cliffercncc ot clenotalion. The indi- 
vidual words have their specific individual meanings, but the relations of 
these meanings, wdiicli cement them into one unitary judgement, are not 
expressed by the component words, but by dint of their juxtaposition in a 
sentence in obedience to certain laws. These laws are called cikdnksa 
(mutual expectancy), yogyald (relevancy), and sannielhi (proximity both in 
regard to place and time). If only the adjective ‘blue’ were uttered, it 
would not give a complete meaning, and there would be an expectation for 
another term, viz. ‘cup’. This capacity for giving rise to expectation in 
a human mind constitutes one of the cementing bonds of individual terms, 
by reason of which they produce a judgement in a rational mind. The 
second law of relevancy is also a necessary condition. We cannot speak 
of a ‘cold fire’, because the meanings are incongruent and irrelevant. The 
separate articulation of the individual words after long intervals will not 
give rise to the verbal judgement. So these three laws must lac satisfied 
before there can be a consistent proposition. The syntactical relations, 
however, are understood only if the terms in a proposition fulfil the condi- 
tions noted above. So these relations are the import of the whole sentence, 
The whole, though made of parts, has a distinct individuality and a func- 
tion distinct from that of the component factors. The meaning of a verbal 
proposition cannot be necessarily known by any other inslvuincnt of 
knoivledge, say, perception or inference, so far at any late as the hearer 
may be concerned, and hence the necessity of postulating a separate means 
of cognition, viz. verbal testimony (sabda). This is of course not the 
universally accepted position. The Vaisesikas and the Buddhists do not 
admit the logical necessity of verbal testimony as a separate insirument of 
knowledge, and they would fain include it under the head of inference 
or perception. The result has been an interminable tangle of polemics, 
into which the space at our disposal prevents us from etitering. 

COMPARISON 

Comparison [upamdna) is a special kind of pramdna, and there is a 
difference of views between the Naiyayika and the Mimaihsaka both in 
regard to its nature and function. The Naiyayika thinks it necessary to 
requisition the aid of this cognitive instrument when a person has to affix 
a verbal label to an unknown entity from analogy. To take an instance, 
a person is told that there is a wild animal called gavaya which closely 
resembles a cow. It so happens that the person so informed goes into a 
forest and actually sees a gavaya, and then recognizing its close resemblance 
to a cow, he recollects the words of his informant and at once concludes 
that the animal is a gavaya. The designation of the animal as gaoaya is 
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made possible only by means of upamana, a separate source of knotvledge, 
and neither by pciception nor by the recollection of the informant’s testi- 
mony. Whatever may be its logical value, which has been challenged by 
rival philosophers, it must be admitted that comparison as a proof has such 
a limited scope and its achievement is so meagre that it can be safely dis- 
pensed with in a scheme of epistemology. The centre of interest is found 
in the other three pramanas, of which again anumana and sahcla have come 
to monopolize the entire attention of later students. 

THE PLACE OF GOD IN THE NYAYA-VAIiESIKA SOTRAS 
It will not be possible tvithin the limits of this paper to discuss all 
the metaphysical problems that have been broached in the Sutra and 
elaborately developed in the subsequent exegetical literature. We pro- 
pose to deal with the following fundamental problems: the position and 
nature of God and the relation of God to the individual souls and the 
world. The Nyaya-Sutra, like the cognate VaUepka-Sutra, postulates the 
ultimate reality of atoms as the material cause of the world and God as 
rather the organizer and engineer of the world-order. The world-process 
proceeds in cycles, and so far as its cyclic existence is concerned it is without 
a beginning and is coeval with God. The individual souls are eternal 
entities dating from a beginningless time and so have a parallel existence 
with God and the world. The Nyaya-Vaisesika school is in this matter of 
beg inningless creation fully in agreement irith other Indian schools of 
philosophy. In fact, the doctrine ol beginningless existence of the individual 
souls together -with the cyclic world-process is a fundamental postulate 
of most of the schools of Indian philosophy, and it deserves to be examined 
tvhether this doctrine is sanctioned by logical necessity or is an unreasoned 
dogma, uncritically accepted without question. A detailed examination 
of this problem will not be relevant to our present enquiry, and we must 
content ourselves only with showing that this conception is neither absurd 
nor unnecessary. Unless we accept the position of unqualified scepticism 
or absolute illusionisra, tve have to admit the existence of a timeless entity, 
be it God or time or atoms or the individual souls. It is generally accepted 
in Western philosophy that the soul is immortal ; its immortality is, however, 
not dearly defined as existence through all time, but rather as existence after 
death. If the soul is denied pre-existence and is believed to come into 
being with the birth of the present body, it becomes difficult to believe 
in its endless future existence. It is a truism that things that have a 
definite origin are liable to destruction. And so unless we are prepared to 
accord a timeless existence to the soul, it will not lie in us categorically to 
assert its immortality. Again, God at any rate is believed to be a timeless 
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entity ; and, i£ God is by nature an active principle, His activity too will be 
coeternal ivith His being, and it must express itself in the process of 
Cl cation or destruction, and whatever may be found to be reasonable to 
predicate of God in the way of His activity must be suiiposed to exist 
through all time. Then, again, the individual selves, who aie piima facie 
supposed to have a somewhat independent existence apart from God, 
cannot be siqiposed, without giving rise to absurdities, to have begun then 
career from a definite point of time. If they arc supposed to be created 
by God in time and as such to be destitute of a pre-existence, no proof 
can be put foiward to establish their immortality, which is the accepted 
position of most of the philosophers of Europe, barring of course the 
materialists and sceptics. It is refreshing to find that Dr. McTaggait is a 
staunch believer in the pie-existence of the self, and he has proved his 
thesis by arguments which are not liable to be easily assailed. But to the 
pioblem of immortality we shall have to advert in the course of our enquiry, 
and we now piopose to deal with the position of God in the Nyaya and 
Vaiiepka Sutias.^ 


NO MENTION OF GOD IN THE SUTRAS 
It is a matter of surprise that in the enuinciation of the objects of 
authentic knowledge (1.1.9.) there is no specific mention of God, and in 
the proofs adduced for the existence of a unitary soul-entity as distin- 
guished from the psychological processes, there is not the slightest allusion 
to God either as a supreme soul primus inter pares or as a separate category. 
We also miss any reference to God in a most expected quarter. The 
Nyaya and Vaisesika schools are zealous advocates of the supreme authority 
of the Vedas in the matter of religion, and though they do not believe 
either in the eternity of word-essence or the uncreated character of the 
Vedas as the Mimaihsaka does, there is no explicit statement of God as 
the author of Vedic revelation in the Sutra. This seems curious, inas- 
much as the authority of verbal testimony, not excepting the authority 
of the Vedas, is derived fiom the veracity and infallibility of the speaker 
or writer. In the Bhasya of Vatsyayema too there is no clear reference to 
the divine authorship of the Vedas, although Vatsyayana is a staunch 
believer in the existence of God. In the Vaisesika-Sutra (11. 1.1 8) the 
authorship of the Vedas is attributed to persons of superior wisdom, who 
are said to be possessed of the power of direct intuition of supersensuous 
things spoken of in the scripture. In the aforesaid work (IV. 5. 1-4), again, 

(For a somewhat elaborate treatment of the- problem the leader is refcucd to my ailicle 
entitled Iiiunaitality ol tlie Soul or ACter-life* published in the Ccnicnaiy Numbei of the 
Udbodhai'ia, die Bengali organ of the Ramakrishna Math. 
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the Vedic sentences are said to be the jDroduct of intelligent pel sons who 
had hist-hand experience of the facts. Now, there is no decisive evidence, 
so far as the wording of the sutras is concerned, which can enable us to 
conclude that the Vaisesika-Sutra dehnitely and clearly assigns a place to 
God in its scheme of metaphysics. The evidence of the Nyaya-Sutra too, 
we shall see, is not more dehnite, and there is room for speculation that 
these systems were, at any rate in their period of inception, without dehnite 
predilections or commitments in favour of God. The sutias 19-21 of 
chap. IV, sec. 1, in the Nyaya-Sutra are the only textual passages -which 
allude to God as the creator of the world. But the hrst sutra, which speaks 
of the inadequacy of the individual’s karma (moral actions) as the causal 
principle and makes God the cieator of the tvoiid, is treated of as the 
pnma facie view, which is rejected in the next sutia. The third sutra in 
the present context is interpreted by Vatsyayana as establishing the necessity 
of God’s agency. The whole discourse can be summed up in the follotving 
trords: The actions (karmas) of men are not the self-sufficient cause of 
the world, and so for the creation of the world we must postulate the agency 
of God. The answer to this contention is that this position cannot be 
maintained. If the actions of men were immaterial and God alone was the 
sufficient cause of the world-order, there would be no raison d’itre for 
moral activity. But we cannot conceive that results can take place tvithout 
pievious deeds. The third sutra ‘T atkdritatvMahetuh’ has been interpreted 
by Vatsyayana in the following way; ‘The actions of men are by them- 
selves incapable of producing their fruits, but these are directly made 
fruitful by the agency of God. So the previous argument is inconse- 
quential.’ The results of this discourse, as interpreted by the scholiast, 
seem to establish the fact that for the creation of the world God’s agency 
is indispensable, as it is God alone who can dispense the re-ivards and 
punishments pro23er to men’s actions in previous lives. Men’s actions 
are not self-sufficient to produce their results, which are realized in the crea- 
tion of the world only because there is an omniscient and omnipotent 
Being behind them as the judge and ordainer of the fruits. So actions 
too are contributory factors to creation, but the direct agency is in the 
hands of God. 

But this is not the only possible interpretation. The vrttikara has 
given an alternative explanation which entirely dis|jenses with God’s 
agency and seeks to explain the failure of men’s actions as due to the 
absence of previous merit (adrsta). The divergence of interpretation, 
which is made possible by the cryptic language of the sutras, leaves room 
for honest doubt whether the admission of God into the architectonic 
plan of Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics is strictly demanded by a logical 
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necessity. Moreover, the introduction of this question of God s agency 
into the diseussion of the origin of the rvorld is made by way of incidental 
reference in the Nydya-Sutra and cannot be regarded as clinching the 
entire disjaute. The purport of the Sutra seems to be to wage a crusade 
against those theories which denied the efficacy of karma and hence the 
moral foundation of the trorld-order. But in spite of the fact that the 
Sutia literature is obscure and non-committal on this vital issue, the later 
Nyaya-Vaisesika literature, beginning with Vatsyayana and PrasasLapada, 
down to the latest developments in the Navadvipa school, is noted for its 
staunch defence of God’s existence against the attacks of atheistic schools, 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesika school has rightly come to be respected as the 
masterful champion of theism. We therefore propose to consider the 
contributions of these writers to the evolution of the theistic doctrine in 
this school. 


RECOGNITION OF GOD IN THE SCHOOL 
Vatsyayana holds that God is a soul primus inter pares, although 
distinguished from ordinary souls by reason of the absence of moral defect, 
error, and inadvertence and the eternal presence of suiacrabundant 
righteousness, pure knowledge, and supernormal powers, by virtue of which 
He is capable of creating the world by a mere fiat of the will. He is the 
shelter of all creatures and protects all beings like an affectionate father. 
Pie is possessed of eternal knotvledge of all things. God is not a simple 
existent without any characteristic, as an uncharacterized entity is only a 
conceptual fiction. Vacaspati Misra gives voice to a possible objection to 
the possession of superabundant mercy by God on the score of the presence 
of undisputed suffering and pain in the created world. The usual explana- 
tion of the inequalities in the world-order by reference to the unequal 
values of the past actions of individual souls is but a poor defence, inasmuch 
as these actions are not self-productive of their results, and it God abstains 
from dealing out the fruits of actions, the world-order would be destitute 
of the imperfections and limitations that are unfortunately ruling rampant. 
Vacaspati answers the objection with his usual boldness. Although God 
is all-powerful and there is no limit to His mercy. He cannot subvert the 
moral laws, rvhich are by their nature immutable. God’s omnipotence is 
subject to the supremacy of the moral law, and the moral law is rather the 
law of His otvn being and also of the being of individual selves. There can 
be no escape from the consequences of moral actions except by enjoyment 
thereof. Man remains unfree so long as he is not absolved from the bonds 
of actions, good or bad, and the creation of the world is solely motivated 
by the supreme desire of God to create opportunities for the individual 
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selves to woik off the load of tlieii* actions. Suffering is not an un- 
mitigated evil. It selves to make men feel disinclined towards the 
things of the woild and helps them to realize the vanity of uorldly 
pleasures. This detachment and. disinclination is the condition piecedent 
for all spiritual progressioin as it induces man to contemplate the means 
of escape from the worries of transmigration, and he finds the means in 
the philosophic realization of the true nature of the self and the world 
and their nruttial relationship. So suffering is a blessing in disguise.^ 
Unalloyed pleasure on the otlier hand would make a man forget the 
highest interests of life and its true mission, and degrade him to the rank 
of the lowest brute. Suffering is thus a propaedeutic discipline and a 
necessary preparation for the achievement of the highest goal, viz. un- 
fettered freedom, the siimmum bonum of life.® 

MOTIVE OF CREATION 

Another difficulty is raised. Why should there be a will to creation 
at all? All activity is normally motivated by some ulterior purpose of satis- 
fying a need either in the way of acquisition of an advantage or avoidance 
of an evil. In the case of God no such motive can be supposed to set free 
an activity, as He is cx hypothesi free from all disadvantages and is self- 
sufficient and self-satisfied. A God with an unsatisfied want would be a 
contradiction in terms. It has been maintained that God engages in 
creative activity in a sportive mood. Creation is but a game .and 
pasiime with Him, and no question of motive therefore can be urged as 
necessary. But Uddyotakara refuses to be convinced by this argument, as 
even play is not a motiveless activity. It is resorted to only with a view 
to enjoyment of tire pleasure which is derived from it, and also because 
abstention from play causes uneasiness to those rvho are lovers of it. 
But such a contingency cannot be conceived to be possible with reference 
to God, because He is absolutely free from all shades of uneasiness and 
rvony. The theory of jolaylul activity therefore cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory explanation of God’s creative impulse. The second theory 
that God’s creative activity is inspired by a desire for demonstrating His 
infinite powers and glory in and through the inconceivable varieties and 
complexities of the created world does not seem to stand a better chance 
of success. The question arises. Why should He be eager to give a demon- 
stration of His glory? Certainly God does not gain any advantage from 

‘ Nyayakandati, p. 53. 

“ Ct. But he that cfceps from cradle on to grave. 

Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune. 

Hath miss’d the discipline of noble hearts. 

W. R. Soiley's Moral Values arid the Idea of Godj p. 34G. 
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His adventure, nor do conceive of any possible loss on His part if He 
ceases bom this enterprise. If any advantage or disadvantage could accrue, 
God trould be a lesser God — in other words, nnuld cease to be God. What 
then is the explanation? No explanation can be offered beyond positing 
that it is God’s nature to do so. Cosmic activities are an essential part 
of His being, and Godhood minus cosmic functions is an unintelligible 
fiction. It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Gauda- 
pada too, in his Mandukya-karika, has summed up these views in a 
couplet and dratrn the same conclusion tvith Uddyotakara that it is the 
essential nature of God to engage in creative activities, as no motive can be 
alleged isdth reference to one who has no unsatisfied want. There can 
be no questioning again with regard to ultimate facts and constitution 
of things. It is absurd to interrogate about the nature of even material 
objects as to -why they should behave in the peculiar way they do and 
not otheiTvise. God is a dynamic principle, and His dynamism is mani- 
fested in His cosmic activities ; and no room is left for .speculation as 
to tvhy God should be dynamic and not be quiescent and inactive. The 
ultimate nature of things can be understood only from observation of 
their behaviour and not a priori. So no question of motivation is either 
legitimate or profitable. 

But the opponent raises another objection. Granted that God is 
dynamic by His \'ery constitution and nature, but this would make His 
activity a perpetual necessity, since one cannot resist one’s nature, and 
perpetual cosmic activity would make the periodic dissolution of the 
world-process an impossibility. Moreover, there trould be simultaneous 
creation of all objects, but this is opposed to our exiaerience. Things are 
produced on a graduated scale, and the process of creation and dissolution, 
of distribution and redistribution of causal energies, is attested to be the 
ruling order by scientific researches and popular experience as well, 
Udd}'Otakara in reply • observes that this objection would be insurmount- 
able if the ultimate principle were conceived to be a blind force without 
intelligence and prevision. But God is an intelligent principle and creates 
those things for which He thinks that there is an occasion and necessity ; 
and His cosmic activities, although not compelled by an external necessity, 
are conducted and guided by a moral self-urge which takes the direction 
best calculated to bring about the deserts of actions accumulated by indi- 
vidual souls, in pursuance of intrinsic spiritual laws which have their seat in 
the fundamental morality arid the spiritual nature of God and the souls 
and are unfolded in the spatio-temporal order of the universe. So no such 
consequences are possible. 
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GOD AND THE MORAL ORDER 

God, again, is the supreme ruler of the universe, and this supremacy 
is coeternal with His being. His powers are infinite and unlimited. 
Ordinarily, power is acquired by virtue of moral excellence, which 
again is achieved by moral exertion and activities. If God’s powers are 
cocternal with His own being and, as such, not acquired by religious 
merits or moral activities, then the universality of the moral law would 
he untenable, as God would be placed above its jurisdiction. But this 
should not cause a difficulty. If the moral law is to be an eternal luling 
principle, it must be found to exist in its perfection as a ne plus ultra .some- 
where, and it is found in God. The moral law is supreme because God is 
supreme and the law is but the manifestation of His being. In the case 
of individuals their powers are but the outcome of moral and spiritual 
excellence, which too is actually acquired, no doubt, but this achieve- 
ment is made possible by the eternal moral perfection that is in God. 
If the supremacy of God were the product of acquired moral excellence, 
the unobstructed supremacy of the laws of morality would be an impossi- 
bility and a chimera, a consummation that might be piously hoped for but 
never possible of realization. Moreover, the hypothesis of acquired perfec- 
tion and acquired supremacy in God would be tantamount to a denial of 
God and the eternity of divine justice, and the result would be a negation 
of the moral foundation of the world-order.** 

GOD AND THE WORLD-ORDER 

The previous ai'guments have served to make it clear that God may 
be a plausible existent, but no proof has been adduced to establish the 
existence of God as a matter of logical necessity. Is there any logical jmoof 
of God? Is it absolutely necessary that we must admit His existence, and 
can tlie rvorld-order not be explained except on this hypothesis? We 
propose to consider the logical proofs that have been advanced by the 
philosophers of this school. Now, we are familiar with three different 
classes of existents. In the first place, there are objects v/hich are obviously 
known to be products of intelligent and thoughtful agents, such, for 
instance, as palaces, gates, walls, pens, chairs, and tables. In the second 
place, there are existents which are admitted by a general consensus of 
opinion to be destitute of any author and as such to be eternal existents, 
such, for instance, as atoms and space. In the third place, we meet with 
existent facts which are susceptible of being suspected as made by some 
intelligent agent, viz. the body, the mountain, the sea, the tree, and other 
such objects. The doubt of intelligent authorshq] legitimately arises 

' NyayavZirtlika, p. 464. 
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with regard to the last-mentioned category of objects on account of their 
striking similarity with objects of the first class and also on account of 
the divergence of views among philosophers of rival schools. There is no 
categorical evidence for the absence of intelligent authorship either. It 
is certainly true that no man has seen them to have locen produced by an 
intelligent author, but absence of perceptual evidence is no pioof of the 
absence of an intelligent author, as such an author may legitimately be 
supposed to be invisible like atoms etc. Absence of peiceplual evidence 
can be regarded as proof of absence of the object only when the latter is 
amenable to perception and not otherwise. In the case of the body, the 
tree, the mountain, etc. they are known to have a definite origination in 
time and to have been non-existent before their origination. Who has 
brought them into existence? It can legitimately be inferred that they 
have been brought into existence by an intelligent maker who had 
knowledge of the material causes and the process oi production, just as 
palaces and roads are built by a knowing person. Both these sets of 
phenomena are seen to come into existence at a definite point of time 
and they evince the same intelligent plan and teleology, Why, then, 
should one set of phenomena be supposed to come into existence indepen- 
dently of a maker and not the other set, although we find very little 
difterence between them so far as the teleological character ol their construc- 
tion and their definite origination in time arc concerned? But it may be 
objected that the origination of the grand phenomena of nature — the 
mountain, the sea, the forest, the river, and so on — is not definitely 
perceived by any man whose testimony may be accepted as proof. In the 
circumstances how can an origin be positively predicated ol these objects, 
even if it is allotved that origination is proof of an intelligent agent? The 
anstver is that objects which are capable of being divided into parts cannot 
be supposed to be ultimate existents ; and as the process of division and 
analysis shows the constituent factors, they must be supposed (o have come 
into existence by means of a previous integi'alion and combination of the 
component factors. And none but an intelligent being could bring about 
such a combination with a view to the result, This is certainly the case 
with regard to productions of arts and crafts. Why should there be a 
difference in the case of natural objects, though the same intelligent 
planning of means to ends is observable in them also? It should be 
achnitted then that objects which are seen to be possessed of parts arranged 
according to a purposive plan must have been made by some intelligent 
maker.^ 


J ide TatparyaLikU-j pp. 602-3, NyayakundaMj pp. 54-5. 
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It has, however, been contended that this teleological argument is 
futile as it leads to self-contradiction. Even if it is granted that the world 
has an agent who is possessed of intelligence and forethought, there 
is no escape from antinomies. The reason is that all knowledge is 
produced by an impact on our organic sensibilities ; and if the ultimate 
author of the universe be possessed of a psycho-physical organism, all his 
cognitions tvould be contingent events, and so he could not be regarded 
as omniscient. Moreover, all his cognitive activities would be subject to 
the limitations of sense-faculties, and he would not be able to envisage 
the super-subtle causes of the world and so would not be the cieator. If 
it is supposed that God is independent of a physical organism, it will be 
extremely difficult to imagine how He can have knowledge at all, and, 
still further, how He can operate upon the atoms, the ultimate constituents 
of the material world. If you deny a bodily organism to God, you will 
have to deny all intelligence and purposive activity on His part ; and 
to think that He has an eternal body associated with Him will lead 
to absurdities, as an eternal body is as impossible as an eternal world. 
And if He is possessed of a body of limited dimension, it will be liable 
to origin and destruction ; and furthermore, He will not be in touch with 
all matters lying outside the body. If sense-organs are added to the 
oiganism, all the cognitions and volitional activities will be as transitory 
as ours. The result will be that an unthinking and unintelligent God 
will have to be posited, and this will be an absurdity. Nor can we 
suppose that God is entirely unassociated with a physical organism and 
is possessed of eternal intelligence, eternal desire, and eternal will, because 
there is absolutely no warrant for this supposition, as all knoxvledge and 
volitional activity are seen from experience to be contingent on the 
possession of a nervous system and cerebral functions, which are sought 
to be denied of God. God thus becomes a chimera and a fiction of the 
imagmation, whether we affirm a physical organism with a cerebral 
system and nervous organization or we deny the same of Him. It is better 
therefore if we desist from the supposition that the world-order has an 
intelligent author, 

THE BEARING OF THE BOBY UPON PSYCHICAL ACTIVITIES 

In reply to these charges the philosophers of this school have 
pointed out that the opponents have failed to appraise the relation of the 
body to the psychical activities at its proper worth and to observe that 
voluntary activities are not in any way contingent on the possession of 
a physical organism, although from a surface view of things this may seem 
to be the necessary condition. What is the condition of voluntary activity 
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—the association of the physical organism or the influence exerted by an 
active principle possessed of relevant causal efficiency? The mere asso- 
ciation of the physical organism is irrelevant to volitional activity, as tve 
do not find any such activity tvhen a person is indiflcrent or in deep 
sleep, in spite of the fact that the physical organism is present intact. 
So ^ve must set dotvn voluntai7 activity to the exertion of an active agent 
possessed of causal efficiency irrespective of his association ivith a physical 
organism, ivdiich has been founcl to have no bearing upon it. If the 
possession of a physical organism be a necessary condition for the exercise 
of voluntary activity, tve cannot explain how the agent can control his 
own body, as the help of another bodily organism cannot be obtained for 
the purpose. It can be contended that even in the controlling of the 
body the presence of the body is an essential condition. Yes, but the body 
is not present as the condition, rather it is the object of the controlling 
activity, and similarly in the case of God’s activity the object to be operated 
upon is present in the shape of the atoms ivhich are the constitutive 
principles of the material world. But it has been further urged that the 
controlling activity that is exercised upon one’s own bodily organism is 
made possible by dint of a desire and volitional urge, and this desire and 
the volitional urge are seen to occur only in association with a bodily 
organism and not in its absence. So the presence of the bodily organism 
must be admitted to be the condition of these psychical activities, ivhich 
are admittedly the internal springs of the physical control ; and thus the 
bodily organism will be the indirect condition of all physical controlling 
movements. The presence of the physical organism is thus to be set 
down as the necessary condition of all voluntary activity, and if God is 
ex hypothesi destitute of any such organism, the exercise of voluntary 
controlling activity ivill be impossible. But this argument too is not 
com-incing. Even if it is admitted that the medium of the physical 
organism is a necessary condition for the emergence of psychical activities, 
for which there is no proof beyond the matter-of-fact evidence that we have 
no experience of a psychical activity except in association with a body, 
which may be a mere accident, still it may be legitimately maintained 
that the causal efficiency of the physical organism with regard to bodily 
movements is not proved, although its bearing on such psychical activities 
as desire and volitional urge may be left a moot question. The controlling 
of the bodily organism and its movements and activities is urged by a 
purely psychical force without any assistance from the bodily organism, 
barring the fact that it is present as the object to be operated upon. The 
very fact that the spirit can control and activate an inanimate object 
simjoly by dint of a desire and voluntary exertion ivithout any assistance 
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from any bodily organism, should clinch the proposition that 'all effects 
are the products of an intelligent agent’. But it may be contended that 
the emergence of desire and volition is contingent upon a bodily organism, 
and for the emergence of these psychical activities at any rate, God will 
stand in need of a physical organism. Yes, the contention may have some 
plausibility with regard to those psychical activities which are events in 
time, but rvith reierence to eternal psychical facts it has absolutely no 
force and no bearing. Nor is there any logical incompatibility in the 
supposition that God’s cognition, desire, and volition are eternal verities, 
uncaused and unproduced. Of course, these psychical phenomena are 
always observed to he transitory events in our experience, but that is no 
argument that they cannot be eternal in any substratum. Such qualities 
as colour and taste are ordinarily perceived to be transitory, but they are 
admitted to be eternal verities in atoms. The transitoriness or perma- 
nence of qualities is relative to the substrata in which they are found. So 
psychical attributes too may be permanent fixtures just like the physical 
attributes of colour etc., and there is no inherent logical absurdity in this 
supposi tion. 


GOD’S KNOWLEDGE AND WILL ARE ETERNAL 
The permanent existence of these necessary psychical activities in 
God has been shown to be plausible, and we think it possible to prove 
it by a recluctio ad absnrdim. The arguments of the opponents have 
failed to shake the foundational universal proposition that whatever 
is possessed of an origin has for its author an intelligent agent ; and once 
the origination of the world-process is admitted, the inference of an 
intelligent author becomes irresistible. And if an intelligent author of 
the universe is established as a matter of logical necessity, the nature of 
his intelligence and volitional activity will be determined in conformity 
with his authorship. They will have to be admitted to be of such a 
character as not to be in conflict with his cosmic activities. The cosmic 
activities presuppose an intelligent agent who has a direct knowledge of 
the materials and the moduh operandi necessary to bring about the 
universe. Certainly this knowledge of all existent facts extending over 
all divisions of time cannot be a contingent event, as in that case God 
will have to be assumed to be ignorant of whatever has happened in the 
past and so 'will have no agency in that regard. If His knowledge is as 
transitory as ours, it will have no application to the future, and so Goc’ 
svill not be the controller of the future course of events. If, however 
it is supposed that God has an infinite series of cognitions, volitions, ant 
desires, produced in regular succession and all these have reference tc 
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all things, possible or actual, still we shall have to admit a number of 
psychical acts trhich are absolutely without any similarity to our 
psychical activities. It will be simpler and more convenient to suppose 
that God’s cognitive activity is one and eternal and so also the other 
psychical activities. The admission of God as an author of the universe 
trill necessitate the postulation of eternal psychical activities which are 
necessary for the creation, superintendence, and control of the universe. 
These attributes are consequential to God’s cosmic functions, and to seek 
to refute the existence of God on the ground of the impossibility or 
improbability of these attributes will be a roundabout procedure, without 
any logical validity. If you expect to deny God ivith any show of 
plausibility, you will have to prove either that the univeise does not 
presuppose an intelligent maker or that it is existing as a finished product 
for all eternity, which is the position of the Jainas and the Mimamsakas. 
If, hotvever, the positions adumbrated cannot be maintained with any 
semblance of logic, the admission of God and of His consequential 
attributes and powers will follow as a matter of indisputable logical 
necessity. The opponent, who builds his destructive logic on the 
apparent absurdity of the consequential attributes of God, has only to 
be reminded that his generalization that psychical attributes cannot be 
eternal is based upon purely empirical data and does not bar out the 
contrary possibility by a reductio ad absurdum. We have, however, 
seen that the eternal existence of relevant psychical activities in God 
follows as a corollary from the nature of the universe, ivhich becomes 
unintelligible unless an omniscient and omnipotent creator and ruler is 
postulated. 


THE INDIVIDUAL SELF IS CENTRAL TO CREATION 
We now propose to discuss certain other consequential problems 
before bringing this dissertation to a close. The main ground of the 
proof of God has been shown to be teleological, and this teleological 
argument again is ultimately based upon the argument of the moral law 
— the law of Karma. The raison d’itre of creation is found in the moral 
necessity of providing the rewards of actions done by individual souls 
in their previous lives ; and so in the philosophy of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, and of all schools of Indian thought which believe in creation, the 
individual self holds a prerogative position of honour, since the entire 
creation is believed to centre round him and to provide only the stage 
on which the drama of his destiny will be played. God has no destiny 
and no personal mission. He is only the judge and ordainer of moral 
deserts; in other words. He has only a judicial and executive duty which 
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He discharges out of an irresistible sense of justice to uphold the 
supremacy of moral laws, and tve have seen how God’s justice is tempered 
with mercy. But a question of logical difficulty raises itself in this 
connection, viz. the relation of God with individual selves whose destiny 
is guided by Him. The merits of individuals inhere in the individual 
souls ; and if God is to operate upon these meiits, it has to be shown how 
God comes into relation with these. The individual selves are held to 
be ubiquitous substances, and so also is God. It has been held by some 
thinkers that two ubiquitous substances may be related by way of 
uncaused conjunction ; and if this relation is accepted, we can explain the 
relation of God 'with individual selves as one of uncaused conjunction, 
God being connected with the individual souls for all eternity and, 
through this, with their merits. But this relation of uncaused conjunction 
is not universally admitted, and so another relation aceeptable to all has 
been propounded by Vacaspati Mih’a. The individual selves are connected 
with the atoms, as they also arc eternal entities ; and these atoms are con- 
nected with God. So God and the individual selves are connected through 
the medium of atoms. Even indirect relation is of service for causal 
operations. Here also the relation of God to individuals may be explained 
either through atoms or through the mind, both of which are eternal 
existents and are eternally conjoined with God. So we see that the relation 
of God and individuals is not logically inconceivable, although it is not 
possible to give any definite judgement as to the peculiar extension of the 
relation, whether it is of unlimited extension or of limited extension. The 
question is inspired by idle curiosity and does not have any metaphysical 
importance. It is sufficient that a relation is logically conceivable, and the 
question of extension and the like appears to be based upon irrelevant 
analogy of spatial relations of material bodies, which cannot be pushed 
too far. 


GOD’S ACTIVITY IS ETERNAL 

Another question may be raised. Granted that God is the creator of 
the universe, but then He may take a holiday and retire from the cosmic 
functions, rvhich may take their destined course under their own laws. 
What argument makes you suppose that God will be the eternal controller 
and guide of every detail of the world-process? The answer is that the 
same necessity which makes God’s activity inevitable in the past is present 
throughout the world-pi'ocess. The blind forces of nature cannot be self- 
guided, and for their control and guidance the supervision of an intelligent 
being is necessary. The movements of natural forces, the elements, the 
atoms, and so on are perpetually going on and they are meant to serve 
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some purpose ; and who makes Lheir movcnienis fruitful and who again 
imparts activity to them but God? So God is an eternal living force 
and the eternal judge and ordainer of the moral order, but for whose inter- 
vention and guidairce the tvorld would fall to pieces like a piece of rotten 
cloth. 


PLURALITY OF GODS IS A METAPHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY 

But a question arises, Is a plurality of Gods possible? No, there is 
but one God and one God alone. Why should a plurality of Gods be 
postulated at all? If one God is impotent to bring about the world-order 
or to maintain discipline, a number of Gods with different functions allotted 
to them may be necessary and xve shall have a republic of Gods and not 
absolute monarchy. But are these Gods omniscient? If they are not 
omniscient and omnipotent, they will be as impotent and helpless as we 
mortals are, and .so they will not be equal to the task of crcalion and 
control of the trorld, which requires just these attributes. The result will 
be a failure to explain the lYorld-order. If they are omniscient and omnipo- 
tent one and all, it is logically simpler and more economic to postulate 
the existence of one such God, for He will be able to discharge the cosmic 
functions alone and unaided. Apart from considerations of simplicity and 
logical economy, the postulation of a number of equally omniscient and 
omnipotent Gods will lead to insoluble complications. There is no certi- 
tude that they tvill act in unison and accord for all time, and there may 
arise occasions trhen they may differ. The result will be an unrelieved 
anarchy and confusion. If, however, it is supposed that these Gods will be 
guided by the counsels of one among them who tvill be ihe President, a 
pri7nus inter pares, just as we see in the systems of democratic government, 
then, again, the President will be the virtual God and the supreme ruler, 
if his mandate is obeyed by all. If it is supposed that thc,sc omniscient 
Gods will never have occasion for dispute, since they will all be persuaded 
of the wisdom of a particular line of action and will therefore act in 
complete agreement, then of course none will be tlie ruler of the universe 
and so none will be God. But why should we at all believe in .such a 
republic of Gods — what logical necessity is there which tvill make us bless 
the theory? Absolutely no case can be made out for this hypothesis, and so 
we must reject it without hesitation or scruple. Polytheism as a philo- 
sophical doctrine is absolutely an illogical and superfluous hypothesis, and 
it should be clearly recognized that India never favoured this doctrine 
either in theory or in practice, though unsympathetic critics, owing to 
their ignorance of the imvardness of Indian religious practices, have 
maligned the people of India and their religion on this ground, 
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REI.ATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITH GOD 
We shall conclude our dissertation by adverting to a question of 
supreme importance. It is a truism that the Nyaya-Vaisesika school staunchly 
believes in the infallibility of Vedic religion, and its allegiance is not con- 
fined to the ritualistic portion of the Vedas alone, but extends to 
the Upanisads also, although this school follows its own interpretation 
of them. The Nya,ya-Vaise.sika school does not believe in monism, and 
its philosophy can be characterized as uncompromising pluralism. The 
relation of individual souls to God is neither one of pure identity nor one 
of identity in difference, but one of absolute and unqualified otherness. The 
relation of God to the individual selves is not internal but strictly and 
purely external. God is alluded to as being in the position of a father to 
the suffering souls, and His cosmic activity has been spoken of as inspired 
by considerations of justice and merxy alike. The supreme solicitude of 
God for the deliverance of suffering creatures from the meshes of trans- 
migration is also alluded to in clear and unambiguous language in the 
Bhasya of Vatsyayana. But man’s relation to God is not clearly emphasized 
in the ancient literature. It is only in the works of Udayana that tve find 
this topic broached. Udayana begins his Nydya-kusumaiijali with an 
impassioned salutation to God, and in the course of his writing he speaks 
of the worship of God as instrumental in the achievement of salvation and 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss, whichever may be sought for by His devotees. 
He goes on to state that philosophical speculation is a kind of worship of 
the Deity and has its supreme justification and fulfilment only in so far 
as it leads the enquiring soul to surrender himself to God’s protection and 
mercy. W e are tempted to believe that the predominance of the devotional 
attitude in subsequent Nyaya literature is entirely due to the influence of 
Udayanacarya. It is remarkable that Vardhamana took great pains to 
reconcile this statement of Udayana with the orthodox Nyaya position that 
salvation is achieved by an uneiTing realization of the true nature of the 
self, and this supreme saving knowledge is effected by proper understanding 
of the sixteen topics only. There is no room for love of God or worship of 
God or knowledge of God as an instrument of salvation. Vardhamana 
therefore was at great pains to bring it into line with the central position 
of the Nyaya philosophy, and he succeeds by making knotvledge of God 
contributory to self-realization. But Udayana in the concluding passages 
of the Nydya-kusmnanjali emphatically maintains that worship of God is 
essential for salvation, and his pleadings and advocacy of the necessity and 
logical possibility of self -surrender and meditation on God are unsurpassable 
for their devotional ardour, impassioned enthusiasm, and moral fervour. 
A better and more successful advocacy of theism is difficult to conceive. 
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The Nyaya-kusumanjali xvill remain, we may be permitted to remark with- 
out exaggeration or partisan spirit, one of the best works on theism in the 
whole of world literature, noted alike for its spiritual earnestness and logical 
consistency. The philosophical literature of India, and not only of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, would have been pro tanto poorer and weaker if 
Udayana had not been born to enrich it by his masterly contributions. 
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NAVYA-NYaYA 

THE SCHOOLS OF INDIAN LOGIC 

M m. Dr. Satish Chaudra Vidyabhusan introduces three broad divisions 
into the schools of Indian logic, namely, ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern. According to him ancient Indian logic deals with the sixteen 
categories, pramandj prameya, etc., comprising such heterogeneous elements 
as the doctrine of salvation, birth, death, and the nature of the soul. 
Mediaeval logic, on the other hand, concerns itself with one category 
only, pramana, and touches upon the other's only so far as is necessary 
for its proper elucidation. Inference, a kind of pramana, which was briefly 
noticed in ancient logic, receives full treatment from the mediaeval school. 
Prameya, the object of knowledge, is rejected on the ground that it is useless, 
in works on logic, to treat of the soul, birth and death, topics which are 
comprised in this category. Mediaeval logic is therefore termed pramana 
saslra, the science of right knowledge. 

Vidyabhushan has not given us any clear definition of tvhat he under- 
stands by modern logic. He holds that in the early writings of the modern 
school there was some attempt to combine the categories of the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika, but later modern logic has selected only one topic, pramana, 
to the exclusion of the remaining fifteen topics of the ancient school. 
Modern logicians reject the division of the pramana into the subdivisions 
prescribed by the Buddhists and the Jains, and accept the orthodox division 
of pramana into four. They also take note of certain Vaisesika categories, 
which are discussed along with the theory of pei'ception. But the inaiir 
emphasis is on the formal accuracy of linguistic expression.' 

Mm. Dr. Ganganath Jha thinks that the modern school has freed itself 
from the groove of the Nydya-Sutra and betaken itself to the rigid course of 
strict reasoning. Udayana is the pioneer of this school, which has reached 
its consummation in the T attva-cintdmani of Gahgesa. Dr. Jha, however, 
suggests that there is one criterion which serves to demarcate very clearly 
the Pracina from the Navya Nyaya. The later Naiyayikas (logicians) do 
not concern themselves much with metaphysics as such, but remain satisfied 
if they can arrive at correct definitions ; laksana-pramdndbhydm vastu- 
siddhih is their dictum, and to laksana and pramana alone they turn. 

’ History of Indian Logic, pp. 1S8, 402, and 403. 
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By this ciiterion, then, we shall be justified in dividing Nyaya into 
three schools: (1) Pracina or old, represented by Gautama and his 
commentators ; (2) Madhyama or mediaeval, represented by the Jaina and 
the Batiddha tvriteis, who, though confining their attention to the piauumas, 
do not derote themselves entirely to the verbal accuracy of their defini- 
tions ; and (3) Navya or modern, which deals only tvith pramaijas and 
laksanas] and even here, the concentration is mainly on the verbal laksams 
01 definitions of things. It has to be borne in mind that, in point of time, 
there is constant overlapping in this division.^ 

Dr. A. B. Keith in his short review of the Tattva-cmiaviani holds that 
in It ‘the doctrine of the theory of knowledge is jrresented in a definitive 
form freed from intermixture with the miscellany of contents of the 
Siitra \Nyaya-Suhd\, and placed in a position to confront the attacks of the 
Buddhists and the Jains’.* Dr. Keith intends to convey the idea that there 
is no cardinal difference bettveen the ancient and the modern logicians — 
only the novel technique of language confers upon the band of logicians 
headed by Garige^a the epithet ‘modern’. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan hints 
at a change of outlook in modern Nyaya, and suggests that the modern 
Naiyayika pays exclusive attention to pramdnas or the means of knotvleclge 
and the theory of definition and discards altogether the question of 
pmmeyas or the objects known.** 

Let us now revietv the remarks of the great scholars on the characteristic 
features of modern logic. Gahge^a’s Tattva-cintdmani is a work on episte- 
mology and logic. Can we expect him to discu.ss all the metaphysical 
questions in that treatise? If he does not, can we blame him for leaving 
aside metaphysics? But, as a matter of fact, Gaiigesa does discuss many 
metaphysical questions which have a bearing upon the theory of knowledge. 
He is a methodologist. His logic is not metaphysics. Therefore, it is not 
to be expected that he tvill pay particular attention to metaphysical problems 
in his logic. It is a truism that Gahgesa and his followers arc very particular 
about the accuracy of their definitions. But titis accuracy presupposes 
a thorough knowledge of the things defined. Moreover, if Gahgesa, realizing 
the vastness of the scope of epistemology, does not append it to a meta- 
physical treatise, does he do anything wrong or does he express his antipathy 
to metaphysics? He takes for granted the metaphysics of his predecessors, 
and every chapter of his work is full of their metaphysical findings. His 
dissertations on universal, negation, manas, sense-organs, inherence, and 
God should not be overlooked. 

‘ Sadholal Lectutes, pp 266-8. 

’’ Indian Logic and dlomisnij p. 34. 

“Indian Philosophy, II. pp. 40-2. 
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Gangesa’s treatment really paves the way for sound metaphysics. 
Sound epistemology and logic should precede metaphysics. The stable 
universe of realities should be based upon the solid rock of the data of oui 
experience. We should observe facts and discover laws and, on the basis 
of observation, constuict our metaphysical edifice. Mystic intuition should 
not be the only source of metaphysics. Gahgesa does not minimi/e the 
importance of mystic intuition, but at the same time he does not give a 
free hand to it in the matter of philosophical .speculation. He laid the 
foundation of the revised metaphysics of the Vaisesika school by making 
some attempt to revise the Vai.sesika categories in the light of the new 
theory of knowledge, but left, the unfinished task to be completed by his 
successors. 

Modern logic gradually emerges from the seed of free thinking sorvn 
by Gahgesa. The younger Vacaspati Misra places equal reliance upon the 
authority of perception and of the Srutis, and holds that the truth of 
perception cannot be cancelled by the authority of a Vedic passage simply 
because the latter is held to pos.se.ss a superior authority, .^aiikara Misra is 
bold enough to discard the authority of any Vedic passage that contradicts 
the truth of valid perception. This attitude totvards the authority of the 
Vedas constitutes the line of demarcation. The neo-logicians prefer to be 
guided by the evidence of perception and inference, though in transcen- 
dental matters they do not intend to interfere tvith the authority of the 
Vedas.® 

Raghunatha Siromani and other such free thinkers do not hesitate to 
subject the traditional theories to severe criticism and to bring about 
fundamental changes in the structure of Vaisesika metaphysics, if sound 
perception and inference demand such a change. The ancient tvriters 
failed to raise their voice against the siUiakaras. Whenever they tried to 
introduce a nerv idea, they did it with the help of some other authority 
or adopted some device to avoid the unpleasant task of disowning the 
authoiity of their masters. Vatsyayana’s anviksa is based upon perception 
and the Agamas,® whereas the tmka of the modern logicians is based upon 
perception alone. The modern logicians may be indebted to the Bauddha 
and the Jaina thinkers for this free thinking, but, be it said to their credit, 
they have not allotved themselves to be carried away completely by the 
speculations of the latter. They keep their minds open but at the same 
time cherish a profound and deep-rooted love for the tradition they are 
born and brought up in. 

® Bheda-iatna, p. 65 and Khan4anocldhara, pp. 30 and 34. 

“ 'Nyd.ya-bhdsyii, p. 4. 



THE CULTURAL HERIEAGE OF INDIA 
VALID KNOWLEDGE 

Valid knoidcdge lies at the root of every sound system of metaphysics. 
Is valid knowledge possible? The Naiyayikas answ^er that it is possible, 
because the validity of knowledge is ascertained by subjecting it to an 
adequate test. This problem has a history behind it. The suiidlwas take 
the possibility of valid knoivledge for granted and do not closely examine 
their assumption. Nagarjuna and his followers hold a sceptical view 
about the existence of valid empirical knowledge. The Naiyayikas and 
Mimariisakas join issue with the sceptics. The resulting contest forms an 
impoitant chapter of epistemology. Gahgesa's Tattva-cinlaviaui does not 
embody the earlier phase of the debate. Among the modem works on logic, 
the Nyaya-kaustubha has only a passing relcience to the starting point 
of the problem.^ Gahgesa represents a more advanced stage. At this 
stage, the aigument revolves round the point whether the validity itself 
is intiinsic or extrinsic. He subjects the theories of intrinsic validity of 
knowledge propounded by the Bhatta and Pifibhakara schools to scveie 
criticism. He also refers to the attempted synthesis of the opposing vicivs 
woiked out by the Jams and ciiticizcs it also. 

The tw'o main charges against the extrinsic character of the validity of 
knoivdedge are; (1) if an act of consciousness does not carry wdth it the 
conviction that it is valid, then no activity or movement of the cognizer 
can follow^ from it, and (2) if an act of consciousness docs not bear the stamp 
of validity on the face of it, then the process of proving its validity can stop 
nowhere. 

Gahgesa meets the arguments of his opponents thus. He holds that 
an assurance of the validity of an act of consciousness is not necessary for 
physical activity. The mere absence of invalidity is enough for the pm pose. 
He means to say that the ascertainment of validity is not the essential con- 
dition of human activities. Assurance of the validity of an act of conscious- 
ness comes later. In other ivords, our voluntary movement does not 
necessarily presuppose the determination of the validity of an act of 
consciousness ivhich conditions such a movement. 

The second charge has some force in it. If ive judge it from the 
theoretical point of view, then the problem remains insoluble. But human 
nature is satisfied if a man takes only a few correct steps to prove the validity 
of his initial consciousness. Suppose a person sees water from a distance, 
moves towmrds the water, obtains it, and quenches his thirst therewith. Docs 
a doubt as to the validity of his initial perception arise in his mind aftcr- 
wm'ds? It is an ultimate element in human nature that man is satisfied 


’ Nya\(i-kauitublia, pp. "1 2 
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with a solution which, from the purely theoretical point of viecv, might 
be incomplete. 

Gahgesa holds that a perceptual judgement leveals its object in the 
foim, ‘This is so-and-so’ and not, ‘I know this is so-and-so’, since the function 
of a judgement is to lead to action, and it is too much to assume that a 
judgement must be self-conscious in order to discharge its onm function. 
If an act of consciousness reveals itself as an object of itself, then one and 
the same act of consciousness would become both a subject and an object. 
Besides, if we ate sure of the validity of our awareness, then ho\r can a 
doubt arise at all in our minds? The Bhattas hold that consciousness is 
imperceptible Irut inferred, and that its validity is also inferred along with 
it. Let us explain the several steps that are taken to infer out consciousness. 
‘This is a jar’ is the hist judgement.* It only reveals the ]ar, but ire do 
not know that we know the jar. Then cognizedness is produced in the jar. 
The cognizedness is knoivn by us in the form that this jar is being known. 
Then we recollect the induction that whenever the pioperty of cognized- 
ness is produced in an object, theie is a process of knowing to produce it. 
This process of knowing, being itself an activity of our self, defies direct 
knoivledge. Now we deduce from the above the existence of an activity 
of consciousness which has a bearing upon the judgement that the jai is 
being knoivn. 

Again, docs what is directly grasped and not subjected to doubting 
fall on the subject judged or thought abottt? Price says, ‘Now plainly ivhat 
is genuinely intuited, if it comes within the sphere of judgement of all, 
must always fall on the subject judged about. It is what is given, as opposed 
to ivhat is discoveicd in or attributed to the given.’* 

Gahgesa’s ansivcr would be different. His analysis of perceptual 
consciousness is this. He admits that peiceptual consciousness is not 
discursive but intuitive. In the perceptual act there is neither wandering 
nor cpiestioning, though it is an aclus. He hints at the activity of such 
an act. In the indeterminate (niwtluilpaka) stage of perception a subject 
or determinandum alone is not held before the mind, but the prospective 
subject and the prospective piedicate are both presented to it, though they 
stand um elated. The act of determinate perception which folloivs in the 
ivake of the indeterminate perception ties them together by a bond of 
relation. The relation itself proceeds from one term and flows towards 
another. Tivo or more terras thus related form a judgement. Each term 
has a distinct position in a judgement. The very direction of a term in a 
judgement makes it what it is, either a subject or a predicate. Determinate 

“ Nyciya-hnutubha, p. 34 

’’ Peiceptiov, p. 1G2. 
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perception is an aclus in the sense of relating or joining together two terms, 
but not in the sense of questioning. In the initial stage of a determinate 
perception we take for granted the reality of the predicate of a subject. 

The other part of the problem of validity is how validity is imparted 
to an act of judgement. Udayana has elaborately discussed this problem 
in Nydya-kusumanjah and has shown that the validity of a judgement owes 
its existence to a special positive condition which is technically called gum, 
Gahgesa has discussed the problem still more elaborately and cited many 
crucial instances tvhich help to prove the thesis of Udayana. 

Ganged in his Tattva-cintdmani does not deal with one of the most 
fundamental problems, viz. the nature of consciousness. Is consciousness 
presentative or representative? Udayana hints at it in his Atma-tatlva- 
vweka. Raghunatha in his commentary on it includes some discussion 
of the problem but puts fortvard the conclusion of the Nyaya school that 
consciousness is presentative. None of them have thoroughly discussed all 
the hypotheses of representative consciousness. The Saiiikhyas, the 
Buddhists, and the Advaitins mainly subscribe to the hypothesis of repre- 
sentative consciousness. Regarding the nature of consciousness, all admit 
that an act of awareness reveals an object. Is this atv^arencss at the same 
time aware of itself? The Naiyayikas put this question to their actual 
expel ience and answer it in the negative. Dihnaga and others hold that 
whenever an atvareness reveals an object, it must, as tlie ground of its 
knowledge, have awareness of itself. The Prabhakaras come forward with a 
similar hypothesis. They hold that whenever an act of consciousness takes 
place, it enjoys itself and reveals the knower and the knotvn. Gaiigeia 
subjects the hypothesis of triplicate perception to severe criticism. He 
establishes after a lengthy discussion that an act of awareness and its intro- 
spection are ttvo discrete events and should not be fused together. Kumarila 
holds that an act of awareness can never be a direct object of awareness. 
An act of a-wareness operates upon its object and produces cognizedness 
on it. That is why the objectivized object is revealed. An act of awareness 
is only inferred by means of its invariable effect of cognizedness. 

Gahgesa has not discussed the hypothesis of transcendental conscious- 
ness. He has also not paid much attention to the nature of the relation 
holding bettreen consciousness and its object. Gadadhara in his Visayatd- 
vdila has done justice to this problem of subject-object relationship. Every 
act of consciousness, he says, has a necessary reference to its object. Con- 
sciousness having no such reference is unthinkable. Therefore the implica- 
tion of this hypothesis is that the hypothesis of transcendental consciousness 
is untenable, since every event of consciousness has a necessary reference 
either to a particular object or set of objects, while transcendental con- 
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sciousness, if it- is in any way related to objects, must be related to all 
objects at the same time. Transcendental consciousness should always be 
omniscient. The subject-object relation (oisayata-sambandha) is external. 
The objects are independent of the act of consciousness and the kno’sring 
mind. Consciousness, like a word, is also related to a past or a future object. 
Each word is related to the olaject denoted by it ; it was so, and it wdl be 
so. In this case, a relation subsisting between the two terms (the peison 
and his name) holds good even if one of the two terms be absent. An act 
of consciousness is similaily related to its objects. 

Consciousness is formless. Hence, terms like ideas and concepts do 
not find a place in the Nyaya epistemology and logic. We are aware of 
individuals and universals, and common properties of many individuals. 
We do not know objects through images, but our consciousness directly 
refers to objects lying outside the act itself. In our dreams we do not 
perceive such images as forms of our consciousness, but our consciousness 
refers to extra-mental objects. The dream-objects do not exist in the real 
rvorld and are constructed by our imagination by means of constituents 
which are real. 


DEFINITIONS OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE 

Gahgesa scrutinizes a good number of definitions of true knowledge. 
We shall here discuss only five theories indicated by the definitions of 
‘truth’. 

(1) The Novelty Theory: True knowledge is such as grasps a novel 
object only (i.e. an object not cognized before). The Mimaiirsakas and 
others subscribe to this view. Gahgesa differs from these thinkers and 
asks them tvhether a series of perceptions focussed upon one and the same 
object is true. The object as experienced cannot be held to change along 
with its relation to the different minute elements of time, since the minute 
elements of time (ksanas) themselves escape our notice. Thus the object 
of such a series of perccptioir lacks novelty. To say that the first percep- 
tion of the series is true and the others, though having the same character, 
are untrue is absurd. Therefore the novelty theory is untenable. 

(2) The Pragmatic Theory; True knowledge is such as leads to 
successful action. This theory bears a close resemblance to the view 
that ‘the true is the efficient’. Gafigesa rejects this definition with the 
remark that some true knowledge does not offer an incentive to action. 
The upholder of this theory may urge that what is capable of stirring up 
successful action is called true knowledge. But when we perceive an object 
and satisfy ourselves that our perception is not false, we move to have it. We 
proceed, assuming the truth of our knowledge. Any piece of knowledge, 
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hoTTver, cannot stii up our action, ^vhich always picsupiioscs the validity 
of its basic knowledge. Therefore the pragmatic theory of truth is not 
tenable. 

(3) The Coherence Theory of Truth; An experience is .said to be 
tine when it coheres with another experience. It means that the object 
revealed by the experience in question is the same as levcalcd by another 
experience. Gahgesa points out that this definition is tvide enough to be 
applicable to a mistake as well. Two persons may mistake a piece of 
rope for a snake. Is their erroneous perception true? 

(4) The Theory of Non-contradiction: The popular view is that an 
experience of an object is true when it is not contradicted. Stich a definition 
presupposes contradiction, but the nature of contradiction has not been 
scrutinized. Contradiction implies the true knowledge oi the negation of 
the object in question. The implied meaning of contradiclion amounts 
to this, that the experience of an object is true tvhen its negation is known 
to be not true, and the experience of the negation of an objerL is true when 
the object iregated is known to be not true. Thciclore the definition in 
question involves a vicious circle. 

Similarly, the Advaita theory of objective non-conliadiction is open to 
objection, though Gange^a has not touched upon it. 

(5) The Theory of Accordance: The Naiyayikas now ask, ‘What is 
truth?’ and 'What is falsehood?’ They are not asking Itow a man can kuotv 
whether a proposition is true or false. They hold that truth is cot relative 
to falsehood. They frame a theory of truth which leaves enough room for 
falsehold. What they mean to say is that it is the statements or propo- 
sitions, and not the facts of the world, that are true or ialse. In other 
words, truth and falsehood are only properties of propositions, judgements, 
and statements. Fi'om the above statements it follows that the trutlr or 
falsehood of a judgement depends upon what lies outside the judgement 
itself. The Naiyayikas also hold that in order to make provision for false- 
hood it must be admitted that truth or falsehood is not a property of such 
forms of consciousness as are related either to a single object or to two or 
more unrelated objects. Truth or falsehood applies neither to the 
indeterminate perception of their school nor to the mystic intuition of the 
soul. Thus, the nirvihalpaka perception of the Buddhi.st schools (intuition 
of a real particular), in spite of its vividness, is neither true nor false from 
this standpoint. The Naiyayikas further hold that if falsehood is to be 
duly alloTved for, then the possibility of knowledge by complication cannot 
but be admitted, The senses, unaided by some cognition, cannot produce 
erroneous judgements, The sense stimulus initiates the formation of 
these judgements. Hence they are perceptual. The predicate of an 
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erroneous judgement is supplied by a pievious event of consciousness. The 
connection of the senses with the object of that event of consciousness 
is established by means of the transcendental contact in the shape of 
memory consciousness. Whenever our senses come into contact trith an 
object, an erroneous perception does not instantaneously arise. There are 
certain elements in a sensed object which provoke our memory of some 
other object. Our sense-organ becomes united with the constituents of two 
objects. By the process of perception these constituents are combined and 
presented to us as a concrete object. Thus, a judgement of error owes its 
existence to a complicated process in which a sense-organ and an act of con- 
sciousness co-operate to bring about a judgement of error. The implication of 
this theory is that the objective constituents in a judgement are identical 
rvith the real elements in the universe, but the order of the elements in the 
judgement does not reflect the order of the object complex referred to, and 
the knower forgets that the elements in the judgement are knitted together 
into one complex whole by complication. 

The subject itself (the self that experiences) is not a constituent of the 
subjective complex. It merely arranges the objects of its consciousness and 
puts them in a certain order. The initial non-relational consciousness 
develops into relational consciousness. It is now called a judgement. If 
the objects referred to by the terms which constitute the judgement are 
identical with the elements in the object complex, and if the relation 
between the terms of the judgement reflects that between the constituents 
of the complex object, and the direction of the relation in both cases is 
the same, then it is held that the judgement accords tvith the complex 
object. Some of the upholders of the view that consciousness is represen- 
tative hold that no object is directly cognized, but its form is only seized 
by consciousness. The others hold that an object is grasped only when 
it becomes merged in the mode of intellect. In any case, the so-called 
object becomes the content of consciousness. The object which is cognized 
becomes included in our consciousness. But it is a truism that we make 
false judgements. If our judgement does not accord with its corresponding 
complex object, it is false. 

Gangesa now discusses the character of illusory consciousness. The 
Prabhakaras hold that illusory consciousness is not a judgement. It owes 
its existence to the non-apprehension of diEerence (akliydti) between ttvo 
distinct forms of knowledge, viz. perception and memory. Let us take an 
example of illusion, 'This is silver’. We perceive ‘this’ and remember 
‘silver’. When we fail to find out the diEerence between the perception and 
the recollection there, the two acts of consciousness, being undiEerentiated, 
assume the form, ‘This is silver’. The illusion, ‘This is silver’, is really made 
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up of Uro pieces of consciousness but is never a judgement, since no object 
can make itself appear as something else. 

Gaugesa in his Anyatha-kJiydti-vMa subjects this view to severe 
criticism. He holds that the evidence of introspection is unc|uestionable. 
The introspection of illusory consciousness reveals the fact that illusory 
consciousness is a judgement. Knowledge that determines our movement 
is ahvays a judgement. Illusory corrsciousness determines our movement. 
Therefore illusory corrsciousness is a judgement. The Naiyayikas, of 
course, adnrit that menrory plays an important part in the production of 
an illusory judgement. WTat is the exact nature of this judgerrrent of 
illusion? Is it a judgement of perception? Gairgesa answers irr the 
affirmative. But an act of perception owes its existence to some contact 
with a sense-object. The subject ‘this’ of the judgement of illusion may 
come irrto contact with the sense-organ, but the predicate ‘silver’, being a 
remote object, can never be united with the sense-organ. Gairgesa poirrts 
out that normal contact does rrot condition this perception, but a transcen- 
dental oire does. The memory of ‘silver-ness’ discharges the fuirction of 
the required contact. Thus perceptual illusion takes place. If we do not 
object to the perceptual character of a judgement of recogirition, then why 
should we not agree to accept the existerree of perceptual illusion? He 
does not discuss the other theories of illusion. In the Nydya-kamtublia 
five theories of illusion have been thoroughly discussed. The most funda- 
mental conclusioir of the Nyaya theory of illusion is that the subject of 
the judgement of illusion is never misapprehended but only the predicate 
is mistaken. It follows from this conclusion that the very possibility of 
hallucination is ruled out. 


DOUBT 

We may now turn to an analysis of doubt. The distinguishing 
characteristic of doubt is that it is always a judgement, i.e. relational. It 
is ahvays indefinite or vague and marked with uncertainty. Two irrecon- 
cilable predicates are alternately ascribed to one and the same subject, and 
consequently there is constant hovering between these two predicates. A 
familiar example of it is, ‘Is yonder object a post or a man?’, which is an 
instance of disjunctive judgement. 

There is much difference of opinion between the ancient and the 
modern logicians regarding the nature of a disjunctive judgement. 
According to the ancient logicians, the alternative predicates may be either 
positive or negative terms. Some modern logicians lay emphasis upon the 
point that one of the predicates must be positive and the other must be 
its negative, i.e. must involve the contradictory negation of the jjositive 
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term. The ancient logicians hold that a disjunctive judgement may also 
be illustrated in the form, ‘It is a cow or a horse’, whereas the modern 
logicians hold that the illustration of a disjunctive judgement must always 
be in the form, ‘It is, or is not, a cow’. 

The subject of a judgement is characterhed by its predicate. The 
subject has the property of being characterized, udrich is technically called 
viiesyatd. The predicate has the property of characterizing, which is techni- 
cally called prakdratd. These two properties are correlative. According to 
some, each visesyatd has only one corresponding praknratd. According to 
Gadadhara, the subject of a disjunctive judgement is one, but it has two 
visesyatds (properties of being characterized). Jagadisa holds that a single 
disjunctive judgement may contain any number of alternative predicates 
and that the lowest limit of the predicates must be two. He also adds that 
there is no law that there must be only ttvo predicates and that one must be 
contradictorily opposed to the other. But, according to him, there is no 
bar to a negative alternative predicate. 

Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna invites our attention to one important point, 
viz, that the incompatibility of the predicates of a disjunctive judgement 
must be apprehended; for disjunction presupposes a previous knowledge of 
negation, either contrary or contradictory. 

According to the Naiyayikas, a disjunctive judgement is always 
perceptual. The author of Ratna-kom admits also the existence of a non- 
perceptual disjunctive judgement. The modern logicians insist that the 
perception of the subject is one of the necessary conditions of a disjunctive 
judgement and that the subject of this judgement is never doubted.‘“ 

MEMORY 

We shall now discuss the nature of memory. Is memory a form of 
valid knowledge? All (he ancient logicians — ^Vacaspati Misra, Jayanta 
Bhatta, Udayana, and others deny validity to it, since it only refers to such 
objects as have been experienced before, and does not add to our stock 
of knowledge by new discoveries. 

Gahgesa argues in a different manner and arrives at the same 
conclusion. His argument is as follows: 

(1) Experience and memory generated by it refer to the same object. 
Memory is expressed in a peculiar language, e.g. ‘I remember that jar’. 
The demonstrative pronoun ‘that’ is an empty word. It represents no 
distinct object. It only indicates its genesis Irom impressions. An object 
is perceived as present logether with its qualities. The perceived object 

" Vide Kcvalmwayi-tika of Gaddcibaia, Pahiata-pha of JagadKa, Vtvidha-vicma of Rakhala- 
clasa Nyayaiatna, and Nyaya-kaustubha, 
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naturally suffers a gieat change when it is remembered. Therefore the 
object which is remembered, not being endowed with the qualities of the 
oiiginal percept, cannot yield valid knowledge. Therefore memory cannot 
but be false. 

(2) It may be urged that an immediate experience and memory do not 
refer to the same object. Memory refers to an event in the past, while 
an immediate experience refers to an object in the present. How does 
memoiy acquire its reference to past time? Since an immediate expeiience 
reveals an object as present, how can memory, which follows from it, leveal 
the same object as past? Therefore memory pei se is false. 

(3) Memory, being a form of consciousness, should reveal its object as 
present. No object that is recalled by memory should be presented to 
consciousness as past. Therefore memory, which points to its object as 
a past event, is always false. 

Jagadisa, Visvanatha, and others hold that memory may be tiue if it 
makes a true representation of its object. It refers to an object in the past, 
and if it does so correctly, then it must be true. But tJiey do not meet all 
the points raised by Gahge^a. 

SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION 

The ancient Naiyayikas hold that a state of consciousness has its corre- 
sponding object. An objectless consciousness is a fiction. Udayana is the 
pioneer logician to have discussed the problem of the specific relation 
between consciousness and its object. He holds that the relation in question 
is visayata, which is a kind of svarupasamhanclha. Svarupa relation does 
not lequiie the aid of any other relation to unite the two coiTclative terms. 
The specific nature of the visayata-sambandha is that it is one of the relations 
capable of producing relational knowledge without the aid of another 
relation. Mahadeva explains in his Nydya-kaustubha that by visayata- 
sambandha Udayana means consciousness in its essence. 

Gahgesa has incidentally discussed the problem of visayald-sambandha, 
but other modem logicians take up the problem in detail. According to 
them, visayata is a distinct external relation but is not a svarupa relation. 
They argue that if visayata be a svarupa relation, then it will be either 
consciousness itself, or the object itself, or both consciousness and its object. 
If the relation of visayata be not distinct from the act of consciousness itself, 
then an act of perception which grasps two independent objects together 
will turn out to be a false one. Suppose we simultaneously perceive a cow 
and a horse. The logicians hold that the objects characterize our conscious- 
ness. If these objects are not related to that act of perception by a number 
of distinct relations, but by a single relation of visayata^ then that event of 
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perception cannot assume the form of the copulative judgement. ‘This is 
a cow and this is a horse . These two objects, when analysed, are many in 
number, viz. an individual cow, the universal of cowness, and their relation, 
and an individual horse, the universal of lioiseness, and their relation. 
Many objects are thus related to the same act of perception by a single 
relation of uisayala. If this relation is identical with that act of perception, 
then liotv can tve aiTange these objects in their proper orcler in our 
perception? In the above case a cow would not have been perceived only 
as a cow, but also as a horse, and the horse tvould not have been perceived 
only as a horse, but also as a cow, since only the difference in the nature of 
the relation of uisayaln can determine a predicate in its proper place in 
a judgement. Moreover, if the relation of visayata be identical with the 
event of consciousness, then tvhy .should not the two predicates in the above 
copulative judgement simultaneously qualify each of the ttvo subjects 
contained therein? Therefore (he first alternative cannot be entertained. 

The second alternative is also inadmissible. If the visayala had been 
identical with the object itself, then the true judgement, ‘This is a jai’, would 
not have been distinguished from a false judgement, since the uisayatas of 
the true judgement, ‘This is a jar’, and that of the false judgement, ‘This is 
a cloth’ (when a jar is mistaken for a cloth), are one and the same, the 
objective liasis of both the judgements is one and the same, viz. a jar. 

The third alternative is also defective. If the vhayata relation had been 
both consciousness and its object, then it tvould have involved irrefutable 
contradiction in cases like the judgement, ‘A jar has a universal’. The 
universal in question belongs to the vhayata relation when it is identical 
with its object, but when it is identical with consciousness the universal 
which belongs to the object cannot belong to it. But the visayala in question 
maintains its numerical identity, and hence it has and has not the universal 
in question at the same time, lYhich is absurd. 

The modern logicians conclude that the relation of visayata is a 
distinct one. It admits of four types; the first relates indeterminate 
peiception with its object, the second relates a judgement with its 
predicate, the third relates a judgement with its subject, and the fourth 
relates a judgement with its copula. These visayatas are respectively called 
nirvikalpaklya, prakcitatd, viiesyatd, and samsargatd. Some hold that intro- 
spection has a special type of visayata; but others object to this supposition. 

Some logicians classify the relation of visayata under two heads; the 
first relates itself with two isolated objects, e.g. the visayata relation of an 
indeterminate perception ; and the second relates itself with related 
objects, e.g. the visayata relation of a determinate perception. Some 
logicians hold that there is also conational visayata. (the relation of 
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visayuta obtaining beuveen desire and its object), which is also a distinct 
relation like the relation of visayata mentioned above. 

PERCEPTION 

shall note try to select some of the essential elements of Ganges’s 
doctrine of perception and present them to our readers. Gahge.sa’s conten- 
tion is that perceptual consciousness docs not, on the face of it, bear the 
stamp of immediacy. Immediacy is not a universal inherent in the in- 
dhidual perceived. The essence of ordinary perception is that it is 
generated by the sense-organ. Gahgesa defines perception as that tvhich is 
not produced by the instrumentality of cognition. In order to be consistent 
with the theological doctrine of his school that divine intuition is eternal, 
he could not but frame a negative definition, tchich fulfils all the logical 
conditions of a sound definition but docs not enlighten us very much. 

The problem of true perception has been mainly approached from 
three different points of vieuc A section of the Buddhists holds that true per- 
ception is determined only by its object. When imagination contributes 
nothing to the body of perception, it is called niruikalpaka perception, 
u’hich roughly corresponds to tlie term sensation of Western psychology. 
The Prribhakavas find the true character of perception in its immediacy. 
Perception is direct atvareness. The Prabhakaras also believe that some 
forms of consciousness may be partly direct and partly indirect. The 
ancient Naiyayikas believe that every form of consciousness is determined 
by its object, and that consciotrsness does not reveal its otvn specific nature, 
viz. mediacy or immediacy. Hence perception, according to them, is 
generated by the instrumentality of a sense-organ. Gahgesa holds that 
sense-organs play the part of an instrument in the production of perception 
in a common human being. Knowledge by complication, recognition, and 
other similar forms of awareness, though not direct in the literal sense of the 
term, are declared to be perceptual by Gahge.sa, since they all cannot but 
depend upon the instrumentality of sense-organs for their coming into 
being. The import of his theory is that if sense-stimulus remains active 
and operative in the production of a particular consciousness, then it is 
perceptual. 

Perception admits of tivo classes, viz. non-relational and relational. 
The niwikalpaka perception of this school is neither sensation nor intuition. 
It has only a logical existence. We cannot dispense with it since perceptual 
judgements presuppose it. Gahgesa invites our attention to a special feature 
of determinate perception 'which none of his predecessors mentioned. He 
holds that in a perceptual judgement some terms should be not only related, 
but also qualified ; but some terms remain unqualified and indeterminate. 
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In the j^ei'ccptual juclgcincnt, ‘Tliis is a jar’, an individual jar is only 
qixalified by the universal of jarness ; bul the universal itself remains 
unqualified. In the negative irerccjatual judgement, ‘There is no jar on the 
spot’, the spot is qualified by the negation of a jar, and the negation is also 
qualified by the universal of jarness, which itself remains unqualified. 
Thus every detcrininalc perception is partly indeterminate, but the subject 
of all determinate jrcrccption must be qualified. 

The objects of perception are as follows: (1) substance, (2) attributes, 
(3) action, (4) the relation of inherence, (5) universals, and (6) negation. 
Perceptible objects alone arc perceived, and experience teaches us that 
objects arc perceptible. Gahgesa also treats of various kinds of sense- 
object contacts. He points out in this connection that only the fit sense- 
object contacts lead to perception. He justifies tire postulation of the 
relation of sainavaya. It cannot be ec[uated tvith the relation of svarupa. 
Gahge,sa subjects to criticism the thesis of Kuniarila that negation is not 
sensed but is known mediately in and through the privation of cognition. 
As against the Prtlbhfikara school he maintains that negation is objectively 
real, 

Gahgesa seriously considers the thesis of introspection of the ancient 
logicians, who assume it as a settled fact. The Buddhists and the Prabha- 
karas give a rude shock to this assumption. In no ancient rvork of the 
Nyaya-Vaiksika school has the problem of introspection been attended to. 
It is Gahgesa rvho fully discu,sses the problem of introspection. If conscious- 
ness is not self-conscious, how can it reveal an object? This is a knotty 
question that threatens the very nature of consciousness. Morcot'er, if we 
are aware of our awareness of an object by a distinct act of inner perception, 
then a never-ending scries of inner perceptions would arise, and we should 
only be confined within the circle of the scries of introspections arising 
from a single object, and would not be alrle to tran.sccnd it. Thus the 
Prabhakaras hold tlrat every act of awareness is of triple character. It 
illuminates its object, the act itself is lived through, and the subject, the 
self, is also revealed as the subject of that act of awareuess. The perceptual 
judgement of the form, 'This is a jar’, does not occur ; but it assumes the 
form, ‘I know that this is a jar’. The Prabhakaras hold that nature should 
be held responsible for the loeculiar feature of consciousness that it becomes 
both the subject and the object at the same time. 

Gahgesa controverts the theory that every act of atvareness is self- 
conscious. He points out that the theory is not based upon sound 
experience. Moreover, logic docs not demand that every act of awareness 
should be self-conscious in order to regulate our activities. Tlie judgement, 
‘This is silver’, is competent enough to lead us to activity. The so-called 
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veib 'to knoiv’’, implied in awareness, does not reveal the chawicLei of a verb, 
vi7. activity, since activity as cjualifying our aivareuess is not an object of 
intiospcction. Gahgesa also makes the point that no awaiencss can intuit 
Itself as its own object. Every object of direct awareness contains the 
scnse-oliject contact that produces the direct awareness. In awareness the 
object does not contain such sense-object contact. Theiefore an awareness 
cannot be intuited by itself as its orvn object. An object of pciception 
abv'ays conditions its perception. Gahgesa also points out that there is no 
hard and fast rule that tve are always aware of our awareness. 

PERCEPTION AND REALISM 

We shall notv .shotv the distinction between the theories of perception 
as adtanced by ’Western and Indian realists. Western realists mostly hold 
tliat sensa aie directly sensed and material objects are indirectly known. We 
are not atvare of sensa and material objects in the same sense. Indian 
realists hold that a material object is not knotvn through the medium of 
sensa. The sensa, as defined by the modern realists of the Cambridge 
school, constitute the surface of a material object. Indian realists of the 
Nyaya school hold that one of the conditions of the true peiccption of a 
material object is the contact of one of our sense-organs with many such 
surfaces of a material object. If the contact is exact, then the material 
object, the tvhole, of tvhich the surfaces are joaits, is directly perceived. 
They dratv no distinction between sensation and perception, and say that 
if sense-data ate not inseparable parts of material substances, then no 
material object can be perceived. The Naiyayikas hold that the material 
object is a whole. It expresses itself in and through ils parts. The whole, 
tvhich is constituted of many parts, inheres in each of its parts. The sense- 
organ, Avhen it is connected with a surface or surfaces of a material object, 
is also connected tvith the whole. A percipient perceives only sounds, 
odours, and tastes, but not the substance in which they inhere. By vision 
and touch only the percipient perceives both the material substance and its 
qualities capable of being visualized and touched. The perceptual judge- 
ment that the jar which is seen is the same as that tvhich is touched points 
to this conclusion. So, the theory of perception of the Naiyayikas bears a 
close resemblance to that of naive realism. 

ILLUSION 

Let us now see how the Naiyayikas solve the problem of illusion. They 
say that an absent object is also connected with the sense-organ by means 
of some form of consciousness, say memory. The piece of rope by some 
of its properties excites the memory of a snake in our mind. The object 
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of memory is connected ■with our eyes by means of supernormal contact. 
Our eyes, thus comrected with the object of memory, produce the visual 
perception of a snake. There is no discernible difference between a noimal 
peiception and perception produced by supernormal contact. The Naiya- 
yikas do not prove this hypothesis but simply assume it. If their assump- 
tion is tYortli accepting, then their realism stands, otherwise it falls to the 
ground. 

The import of the Nyaya theory of illusion is that the subject of a 
judgement of illusion is never wtongly cognized, but only the predicate is 
misread. As it stands, the theory maintains that we directly perceive a 
number of substances, some of their qualities, actions of perceptible 
substances, universals, the relation of inherence, negation, differeirce, 
etc. The rvhole, i.e. a material substance, is directly perceived, and 
the self, the spiritual substance, is also directly known by means of 
introspection. The Naiyayikas ignore liallucination and interpret all such 
cases in terms of illusion. If hallucination is an undeniable fact, then the 
Nyaya theory of realism cannot be tenable. No modern logicians have 
taken proper notice of hallucination, which has been explained in terms of 
illusion. 


INFERENCE 

People leant from experience that the existence of an object is a sign 
of the existence of some other object. The sign may either precede or follow 
the other object or may coexist with it. The sudden stvclling of the small 
livers of a hill region is the sign of a heavy rainfall in the immediate past. 
The appearance of a dark cloud is a sign of rainfall in the immediate 
future. A rise in the body temperature is a sign of fever. Earlier 
logicians have arranged these signs and brought them into a logical order. 
The sign may be a cause or an effect, or something other than a cause 
or an effect. A section of earlier Naiyayikas revises the arrangement of 
the sign, and lays emphasis upon the invariable association of the sign with 
some other thing marked by the sign. This process of knowing, through a 
perceived sign, some other object that is not perceived, is called inference. 
Inference, though based upon perception, carries us beyond the sphere of 
perception and contributes much to the extension of the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

We are now to solve the question whether such an extension of 
knowledge through inference is valid beyond doubt or is subject to it. 
Gahgesa holds that not any and every doubt, but only such as have 
a practical bearing on our lives, can invalidate an inference. Pluman life 
has two aspects, (1) the speculative and (2) the practical. The principle of 
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induction docs not fully satisfy the spccuLitivc aspecL of (lie human mind, 
but is an unavoidable necessity for its practical aspect, CTaugc.sa thinks 
that logic has a close bearing upon the practical side ol human life and 
therefore the principle of induction cannot be dispensed tritli. He further 
shotrs that an inference trhich is based upon sound cxiiericnte iniorms us 
of what is not experienced. The very hypothesis that no inference is valid 
jirc, supposes the validity of Lite principle of induction. Agaiji, an inference 
itself cannot invalidate it, .since nobody can have recourse to an inference 
tvithout assuming the very validity of the principle ol induction. 

The ancient Naiyayikas have made desperate attempts to prove the 
validity of the principle of induction by means of lavkLX, i.c. tlic method 
of reductio ad absuidnm, but have failed to notice the most fundamental 
character of the principle of induction. The .so-called general laws, such 
as the law of causality, arc all dependent upon the jjrinciiile ol induction 
and cannot conlribute to the proof of the validity oJ' the basic jn'inciplc of 
induction. Gahgesa realizes the true nature of the principle of induction 
and attaches no importance to tarka as a method of proving the validity of 
the principle of induction. 

According to the logic of the Nyaya .school, the truth ol' the inductive 
principle is not self-evident. Experience cannol supjtly us with a key to 
its validity. Therefore the only altei'iiativc is to prove its validity in an 
indirect manner, viz. by means of silencing the opponents with the 
refutation of their arguments. He has done this admirably. He has 
devoted many chapters to a thorough treatment of the invariable 

coexistence of probans wnth probaxidum. His delinition of vyapli clearly 
points to the fact that he takes note of the relation of coexistence, but 
not of antecedence or consequence, as an csseuiial eleineiiL of -oyapti. 

Inferential knowledge is that which is generated by the inslrumcntality 
of the knoAvledge of vycipti. Inferential knorvledgc is neither mere 
deduction nor mere induction but a combination of both. Indian logicians 
take note of both formal consistency and material validity. 

Nyaya recognizes two types of inference, viz. inference for convincing 
oneself and that for convincing others. The first type represents discovery 
and verification ; and the second, demonstration. 'I’hc first involves three 
limbs or .steps, whereas the second consists of five. 

The essential elements in an inference are as follows: — (1) paksa, the 
subject of an inference, (2) sddhya (probandiim), what is to be established 
as existing in the subject of inference, (3) helii [probans), the invariable 
sign of sddhya, and (4) vydpti, the invariable association of the lieAu with 
the sddhya. First we should describe the actual logical process which leads 
to inferential knowledge. We perceive a mark (hcLu) as existing in a 
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pakm, ihe subject of inference. We remember the relation of invariable 
concomitance subsisting between Mclhya and hetn. Then tre kiion' that the 
hetu which exi.sts in the paksa is invariably associated svith the sadhya in 
question. The remembrance of vydpti becomes active and operatise tvhen 
the above knowledge is produced by the joint work of the perception of hetu 
and the remembrance of hetu's invariable association. The complex judge- 
ment, which is an embodiment of knowledge by complication, is called a 
vyapara, i.e. the actual operative procedure of vydptijhdna. This complex 
judgement in question is called partmarsa. Let us take an example. A man 
sees smoke on a mountain. He remcmbei's the relation of intnriable con- 
comitance holding Ircttveeii fire and smoke. The invariable concomitance is 
discovered by him on the basis of observation of posith'e examples tvhere 
smoke is associated with fire and non-observation of negative examples, i.c. 
no case of its dissociation from fire lias been noticed. Now the perception 
of smoke on the mountaitr and the memory of the invariable relation 
subsisting between fire and smoke result in a complicated judgement that 
the mountain contains smoke which is associated -with fire. This judgement, 
if it be not suspended in its operation, gives rise to the inferential knowledge 
that the mountain has fire. 

The Naiyayikas also hold that a reliable sign of the most common 
type of inference has five characteristic features, viz. (1) the sign must 
belong to the subject of inference, (2) it must belong to positive examples, 
(3) it must be absent from the negative ones, (4) its presence must not be 
gainsaid by a counter argument, and (.5) the absence of the sign must not 
be definitely ascertained. These five characteristic features, hotvever, do 
not necessarily belong to all reliable signs. 

The Naiyayikas classify inferential knowledge under three heads 
according to the nature of sddhyas. The first type of sddhyas has both 
positive and negative examples. It is called anvaya-vyatircki anumdna. 
The hill is fiery because it is smoky. Our kitchens furnish us with the 
positive examples. Lakes etc. constitute the negative ones. Water and 
lire are incompatible with each other. Lakes cannot therefore contain fire. 
The second type of sddhyas has only positive examples, no negative ones 
being available. The jar is knowable because it is nameable. Every object 
in the universe is knotvable and htmee no negative example is available. 
Such an inference is called kevaldnvayi anumdna. The third type of 
sddhyas has only negative examples and no positive ones. The earth is 
different from other .substances because it has smell. The earth in its 
entirety being the subject of inference, no positive or parallel examples 
are available. Such an inference is called kevala-vyatircki aninndna. 
Gahgesa criticizes the rival theory of the Mimamsakas, who refute the 
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threefold division of anumana and hold that only those sfidhyas arc inferred 
ivhich have both positive and negative examples. Pie thinks that tarka— 
the method of rediiciio ad ohsurdu;?!— contributes much to the justification 
of an induction, since it removes the doubts which encompass it. 

Gahgeia elaborately treats the fallacies Qictvabhasas). Pie pays closet- 
attention to material fallacies, their definition, classification, and illustration. 
Gadadhara’s Sdmdnya-niruhti-lika is a classical work on fallacy. Gahgesa’s 
treatment of upddhi (conditional inference) is also very exhaustive. He is 
the first logician to discuss elaborately why an ii-pddhi is a source of logical 
error. He keeps up the traditional view of the Nyaya school and establishes 
that upamdna cannot be included in inference. Pie also draws a clislinction 
betrreen the upamdna of the Nyaya school and tliat of the Miinaihsa .school. 
The former does not result in the knmvledge of resemblance. It serves to 
identify the nreaning of an unfamiliar term by means of the knowledge of 
resemblance to a familiar object. 

SABDA: VERBAL TE.STIMONY 

The ancient logicians such as Valsyayana and Pra^astapada hold that 
the great sages are the authors of tlie Vcda.s. But the post-Kumarila 
thinkers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools hold that God is the autiror of the 
Vedas. This view is consistent with their doctrine of God as the ordainer 
of the moral universe. If laws come later, how can God administer justice? 
If laws are framed by the sages, how can God judge cases before the framing 
of latvs? The words of authoritative persons arc also a distinct source of 
valid knowledge. Gahgesa in his Sdbdaprdnianyavdda establishes that 
verbal knotvledge is indirect, but neither inferential nor analogical. 

P\To is an authoritative person whose words arc infallible? The 
modern logicians hold that a person whose knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence is exact is reliable. The change in the meaning of dpta 
(authoritative person) means a good deal. But the new meaning has not 
been fully utilized by the modern logicians. 

Now, let us see how a sentence communicates its meaning to others. 
The knowledge of the ivords in a sentence plays the most important part 
in the communication of the meaning of the sentence. The intervening 
process which leads to the communication of meaning is the knowledge of 
the meaning of words, the constituents of the sentence in question. But 
this is not in itself sufficient. It requires the aid of other auxiliary 
conditions, viz. the knmvledge of the syntactical relation among words and 
of their relation to their meanings, non-contradiction among the objects 
denoted by the rvords, the close proximity of the correlative terms, and 
the purport of the statement conveyed by the words. One cannot read 
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the mind oi another person, IduI still the purport of a statement is 
objectively determined by the context in which he speaks and by other 
factors. The term ‘saindhavn’ means (i) a horse and (ii) salt. But when 
a man takes his meal and says, ‘Bring saindhava’ ^ the intention of the 
speaker is read from the circumstances, and it is understood that the term 
‘saindhava’ denotes salt and not a horse. 

If irords are not expressive of meaning, they cannot convey the 
syntactical relation among their meanings. The power of expression in 
xTOrd.s, called vrtti, is twofold, viz. (1) sakti or the expressiveness of such 
meaning as is invariably understood whenever the word is uttered, and 
(2) laksand or expressiveness of such unusual meanings as follmv from the 
reading of the intention of the speaker. The sentence, ‘Protect the pot of 
curd from the crows’, does not convey the sense that the pot should be 
protected only from crotrs and not from other creatures that may spoil 
the curd in question. The rhetoricians hold that words have also the 
power of suggestion (vyanjand). The logicians hold that vyahjand is not 
a distinct vrtti but is included in laksand. Laksand admits of a twofold 
division, viz. jahai-svdriha or the secondary meaning sacrificing the original 
meaning, and ajahat-svdrlha or the secondary meaning inclusive of the 
original meaning. 

Significant words are of four different types, viz. (1) yaugika — a word 
having the etymological meaning, e.g. pdcaka signifying the agent of 
cooking (the root 'pac’ signifie.s the act of cooking, and the suffix means the 
agent) ; (2) riidha — a word having only the technical or conventional sense, 
e.g. vipra meaning a Brahmana (this meaning does not follow from its 
etymology); (3) yogarudha — a word having both the etymological and con- 
ventional meanings, e.g. pankaja meaning literally that ivhich springs up 
from mud, but signifying only a special kind of object, viz. a lotus ; and 
(4) yaugikariidha — a word having alternatively both the etymological and 
conventional meanings, e.g. iidbhida meaning (a) etymologically, that rvhich 
comes out piercing the earth, i.e. a tree or a shrub, and (h) conventionally, 
a kind of Veclic sacrifice. 

The modern logicians have dealt with stems and their inflexions, roots 
and their suffixes and prefixes, their voices, tenses, and moods, relations 
between words, etc. so exhaustively that it seems almost impossible to 
improve upon them. For example, they have discussed elaborately the 
meanings of the ten tenses current in Sanskrit grammar with all their nice 
shades of meaning. They have paid much attention to the meaning of 
injunction, e.g. vidhilin, which signifies that the means to be adopted should 
lead to the desired (good) goal, should not tend to evil consequences, and 
must be practicable. The Vyutpatti-vdda of Gadadhara is honoured even 
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by the eminent grammarians of the Panini school. Raghunatha ^iromani’s 
Nafi-vada is a classical tvork in which both the logical and the metaphysical 
import of negative sentences have been elaborately discussed. 

ONTOLOGY OF THE MODERN LOGICIANS 

The critics generally hold that the contribution of the modern logicians 
to ontology is nil. But if the works of these logicians arc studied attentively, 
it will be seen that Gahgesa has followed the traditional ontology, while 
Raghunatha Siromani has revised the traditional ontology to a great extent. 
The innovations suggested by the latter are as follows : — (a) God is the seat 
of eternal bliss and consciousness, but has no material property, (b) Time 
and space are not distinct substances, but are identical with God. (c) The 
,sky is not a distinct substance. God is the inherent cause of sound, (d) The 
internal organ (manas) is not a distinct substance. It is identical with the 
triad (molecule) of any one of the four elerrrents. (e) The assumptioir of 
atoms and dyads is baseless. The triads constitute the limit of division of 
elements. Raghunatha discovers a number of objects which cannot be 
classed under the seven categories of the Vaisesikas. They are as iollows: 
(1) ivatva, possession, (2) sakli, capacity for producing an effect, 
(3) karamtva, the essential property of a cause, (4) ImyaLva, the essential 
property of an effect, (5) samkhya, number, (6) vaUhtya, the relation of the 
qualifier to the qualified, (7) visayata, the subject-object relation, and 
(8) the relation of inherence, which is not one but many,“ 

Veiridatta in his Paddrlha-mandana srrggests a nerv classification of the 
categories accepted by the modern logicians. All the positive reals come 
under four heads: (1) substance, (2) quality, (3) action, and (4) property 
(dharma). The substances are of nine kinds. This particular number of 
the different types of substances has the approval of the Vedas. The types 
of qualities are nineteen in number. Action is only of one kind, viz. 
gamaiia (movement). The properties admit of various types, viz. lidtanalva 
etc. Relations have no separate -metaphysical existence and are not 
different from the terms related. They are the very svarupa of the relata. 

Visvanatha holds in his Bheda-siddhi that the types of reals accepted 
by the Naiyayikas refuse to come into the closed box of seven categories. 
This is a summary statement of the ontological conclusions of' the modern 
logicians. 

Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna in his Tatlvasdra has made a number of 
contributions to the ontology of the modern logicians. The most basic 
change suggested by him is that our soul (Jivatman) is not distinct from 

See Padat tha-tattmnnupana. 
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mamsj the internal organ.*- He reviews the new hypothesis oi Raghunatha 
that ma?ias is a triad o£ an element, e.g. air, and establishes that manas is a 
distinct class of substance and is atomic in size. All the specific attributes 
which are asset ted to belong to the soul inhere in the manas. 

Rakhaladasa makes a broad division of all reals into two types, viz. 
positive and negative. According to him, the positive reals come under 
six heads, viz. (1) .substance, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) inherence, (5) non- 
inhering {iipadhi) univcrsals, and (6) universals. He thinks that all the 
newly discovered reals come under the non-inhering universals. The 
negative reals are of four kinds; (1) destruction, (2) pre-negation or the 
negation of an object prior to its coming into being, (3) the negation of 
an object qualified by a relation, and (4) the negation of the identity of 
an object. Rakhaladasa also mentions that some modern logicians discard 
the hypothesis of pre-negation. He classifies the substances under six 
different heads, viz. (1) earth, (2) water, (3) light, (4) air, (5) God, 
and (6) manas. 

The modern logicians have done a great service to the defence of 
pluralism by their close re-examination of the refutations by the Advaita 
philosophers. Panchanana Tarkai-atna in his Dvaitokti-ralna-mdld under- 
takes the task of completing the unfinished work of his predecessors. He 
closely examines all the arguments of Sankara put forward in his Brahma- 
Sutra-bhasya and adequately meets them all. He also shows that the 
purport of the Upanisads is in favour of pluralism. The conclusion of the 
rational theology of the modern logicians is that God is an inference. They 
thus re-establish, in a more subtle manner, the old conclusion of 
Vatsyayana, Prasastapada, and Udayana. 

ETHICS 

The modern logicians keep up the ethical doctrine of the ancient 
toasters. The moral goal of life is mukti. Logic and ontology are means 
to this end. True knowledge of the self delivers us from the initial 
erroneous knowledge, viz. the confusion between the body and the soul, 
tvhich is the source of all evils. Erroneous knowledge which is very deep- 
rooted moulds our habit of thinking. Superficial true knowledge cannot 
cope with this persisting blunder — the basic tragedy of human life. It 
requires rigid discipline and a life of meditation to prepare the way for 
receiving the deep impressions of true knowledge. Gadadhara in his 
Mukti-vada reviews the moral goals of the different philosophical schools. 
He elaborately discusses the problem whether the moral goal is eternal bliss 

'* Manasam eva enttanyam na iu jivantmasthitil}. 
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or the absolute negation of all sorrows. He expresses his opinion in favour 
of the second alternative. He also discusses the problem whether the 
intuition of the soul, or that of God, is the source of final emancipation. 
Raghunatha sticks to the first alternative, others to the second. Gadadhara 
disobliges none, but makes a happy synthesis. He does not cast aside the 
pawanika view of mukti) but assigns a place to it. 

To conclude this discussion of the main points of Navya-Nyaya, we 
may sum up as follows ; 

The modern logicians shed light to a great extent on the difficulties 
of language. Traditional language cannot keep pace with the evolution of 
thought. W^e cannot express the new concepts without possibilities of 
ambiguity and confusion of terms. It is a fact that 'language in general is 
evolved at a comparatively low level of experience, and there is no 
v^ocabulary capable of expressing any great degree of subtlety of dis- 
a’imination’. An epoch-making evolution of language is due to the 
modern logicians. Almost all the branches of Sanskrit literature, viz, 
philosophy, grammar, law, rhetoric, etc. are indebted to Navya-Nyaya for 
the expression of their subtle thoughts. The study of Navya-Nyaya has 
become as essential as that of Sanskrit grammar. 

The study of Navya-Nyaya helps to sharpen our intellect and promotes 
a better understanding of problems and their solution ; it awakens keen 
insight and develops the critical faculty ; it champions the cause of 
commonsense ; and it is a truism that the power of analysis steadily 
increases if one undergoes the discipline of Navya-Nyaya. 

The modern logicians lay the greatest stress on free thinking and 
recognize the pre-eminent value of direct observation and reasoning. 
They labour to re-establish realism and empirical logic in their former 
position, and to evolve a new philosophy of grammar which is capable of 
offering a challenge to the Mahabhasya of Patahjali. 

It must, however, be admitted that the range of study of the modem 
logicians is not very extensive. They do not always take irains to study the 
standard works of the rival schools. The early modern logicians are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the works of the Mimamsa school, but most of them are 
ignorant of the Vedanta systems and of Jaina thought. In most cases 
their knowledge of the rival schools is not first-hand. Most of them are 
not alive to current topics. The source of their information is very limited. 
The modern logicians are in the dark about the different branches of Indian 
science. It is for this reason that they could not bring about a revolution 
in ontology. They have glorified pei’ception, but shirked drawing its logical 
inclusions. Like other philosophers they often lack the historical sense, 
ffiink that social and political laws are divine. That is why they could 
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not stand above the influence of tradition in spite of their love of freedom. 
Thus their search after truth has not been thorough and complete. 

The contribution of the modern logicians to ethics is not worthy of 
their attainments. They keep up the traditional view that the goal of 
life is the absolute cessation of all sufferings. The path of asceticism is 
recommended for reaching the destination. The pivot of the ethical 
doctrine is the law of Karma. Have they carefully examined this law? 
Does not the law of Karma presuppose the atomic structure of a society? 
The individuals of a society are so many atoms each of which moves in its 
otvn way. Though refeiied to in ancient literature, the karma of gi'oups 
of men has been ignored by the modern logicians. They have not dealt 
mth the problem raised by Sriharsa, how a disembodied soul, which is no 
better than a piece of stone, can be the goal of human aspiration. 

The theology of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school is not in touch with 
practical religion. The modern logicians have made no improvement upon 
It, since they fail to remove the anthropomorphic idea of God. God, 
according to this school, is the great king-cum-engineer-cum-tutor. More- 
over. the Naiyayikas handle God as a machine to solve all difficulties. They 
hold tliat God has no feelings, but at the same time assert that an 
individual soul attains to inukli through His grace, 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system of thought there are no rvatertight 
compartments for epistemology, logic, psychology, ethics, theology, meta- 
physics, etc. It is ntiturally expected that these different sciences would 
theiefore be harmoniously blended together into an integrated system of 
thought. But, as a matter of fact, there is a wide gulf between the ethics 
and theology of the Nyaya-Vaise,sika school. The goal of ethics is self- 
realization. If one sincerely and constantly practises meditation upon the 
self, then the virtue arising out of such meditation will surely lead one on 
to the direct intuition of the soul as a substratum. This mystic vision of 
the soul will surely dispel basic ignorance and lead on to final emancipation. 
Divine worship has no part to play in the attainment of the moral goal, 
Raghunatha Siromani lays emphasis upon the exclusive necessity of self- 
realization. Thus God becomes divorced from the real ethics of the modern 
logicians. God is an inference, whose existence is considered necessary for 
the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe. God has been 
thus converted into little more than a deus ex machina, the function of 
which seems to be to solve the difficulties felt by the modern school. 
Gadadhara has made some attempt to bridge the gulf that separates Nyaya 
ethics from its theology, but is not sufficiently sure of his own ground to 
take a firm stand against the views of Raghunatha. He suggests that divine 
grace can grant us self-realization, but he does not uphold the view that 
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divine grace is the only source of self-realization. Divine grace cannot in 
fact lead directly to final emancipation. Self-realization is its necessary 
condition. Therefore God is not an integral part of Navya-Nyaya ethics. 

The defect of the modern logicians is that they have failed to infuse 
the spirit of discovery into their students. They have sharpened their 
intellect, but have not taught them to apply it to life’s problem.s. Thev 
look like soldiers ivho constantly sharpen their weapons, but fail to appear 
in time of need. In addition, they have failed to touch upon the secondary 
ends of human life, arrange them in a hierarchy, and correlate them to the 
highest end. In short, they are divorced from real life and tend to live 
too much in a tvorld of abstraction. 



7 

p urva-mima?;iSa 


T he great sage Jaimini is the author of the Mimamsa-Sut)a (aphorisms). 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to his identity. 
WTcther he is the disciple of Vyasa mentioned in the Mahdbharata or 
some other person is a controversial question. Two isis, Badarayana and 
Badari, are mentioned in Jaimini’s Mimamsa-Sutra, and Jaimini is men- 
tioned in Maharsi Veda-Vyasa’s Sdriraka-Sutra. But none of these texts 
clearly indicates the relationship of teacher and disciple between Vyasa and 
Jaimini. Though this led to a controversy among Western scholars, yet 
Sahara Svamin, the famous commentator of Jaimini’s Mimdmsd-Siitm, 
i\diile explaining the use of the word ‘Badarayana’ in sutra 1.1.5, says that 
it is used here to denote that Badaifiyana’s opinion is also the same ; and 
by this the opinion expressed in the sutra has been strengthened and not 
opposed. 

According to Sahara Svamin therefore, it is clear that Badaiayana was 
respected by Jaimini, and his name is mentioned to show that the intrinsic 
validity or self-evidence of knowledge as advocated in the sutia has the sanc- 
tion of Badarayana also and is therefore valid. 

Though it is not clearly mentioned that this Badarayana is Maharsi 
Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Mahdbharata and the teacher of Jaimini, yet 
on the authority of this hint of Sahara Svamin, ancient Indian scholars 
have accepted the relation of teacher and disciple bettveen Veda-Vyasa, 
who is mentioned as Badarayaiia^, and Jaimini. 

It is not necessary to enter into this controversy here for the study of 
our subject. The Mlmduisd-Sutra embodies the results of discussions regard- 
ing ritual practice, the beginnings of which are found in the Brahinanas, 
and ivhich have subsequently descended in a long course of tradition. 
The teacher’s name is often cited to support the doctrines set out, as in the 
Kaufitaki and the Salapalha Brdjimaims. The collection of jnantras in 
the Saihhitas and the accounts of sacrifices in the Brahmanas presented 
points of divergence, and the order in which the offerings were to be per- 
formed was determined by reasoning. The order in the Samhitas and 
the normal sequence of actions had greater weight than the order in the 
Brahmanas. The person by whom a particular action had to be performed, 
when not specified, was determined by logical argument. Nyaya was hence 
an early name for Karma-Mimaihsa. The Dhanna-Sutras, e.g. of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana, employ arguments akin to those of the Mimamsa, though 
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the language differs, and hence Jaimini’s rules luay not have existed in 
their present form at the time. 

The object of Jainiini’s Mimamsa-Sutra is to explain the meaning of 
the Vedas. The Vedas directly or indirectly indicate what dharma or 
virtue is and what adharma or vice is. They do so in order that persons 
may practise dharma and abstain from adharma. The Mlmdmsa-Sutra 
therefore should not be regarded as a commentary on the Vedas like other 
bhasyasj but us function is to explain how to arrive at the real meaning of 
the Vedas which is acceptable to the wise. Every student of the book should 
remember well that its main object is to lay doum and explain in detail 
rules for removing doubts and thus arriving at the real meaning of the 
Vedas. 

The Vedas come under the proof known as iabda-pramdna. The Purva- 
Mimaihsa has considered at great length whether sab da or verbal authority 
is itself a pramdna. The conclusion is that like perception (pratyaksa), 
inference (anumdna), etc. it also is a form of proof. Ordinary words, how- 
ever, are of ttvo kinds: some words uttered by man may be regarded as 
true {pramdna), while others may be regarded as untrue (apramdna). 
'Whether the assemblage of words in the Vedas may be taken as true in toto 
is discussed in detail in the Mlindthsa-Sutra, and the result is that the Vedas 
have been accepted in their entirety as authoritative. The first part of this 
paper aims at briefly discussing those reasonings which are used by the 
Mimaihsakas to arrive at this conclusion. 

AUTHORLESSNESS OF THE VEDA,S 

Before entering into this discussion it is essential to find out what the 
Mimaihsakas understand by the term ‘Veda’. They regard the Vedas as 
self-revealed {apaiiruseya), that is to say, they have not been written or com- 
posed like the Rdmdyana and the Mahdhhdrata by man. Had they been 
so written, then the author of the Vedas, like Valmiki and Veda-Vyasa, the 
authors respectively of those two books, would have been remembered by 
us. The Vedic teachers and disciples have maintained a continuous chain 
of the study of the Vedas from time immemorial, but nobody ever heard 
the name of the author of the Vedas. From this it may be inferred that 
there was no author of the Vedas, because in that case some one or other 
of these people would have heard his name. It is therefore the unanimous 
conclusion of the exponents of the Mimamsa philosophy that the Vedas must 
be regarded as self-revealed, since there is no remembrance from time 
immemorial of any special man as the author of the Vedas. The purport 
of what Sahara Svamin says in order to arrive at this conclusion is as follows; 

must not think that someone has connected the Vedic words with 
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their meanings in order to give currency to the Vedic rites and ceremonies. 
This relation is self-evident. Had theie been any man who connected the 
Vedic words with their meanings and introduced the Vedic rites, then at 
the time of performing such rites the performer must have remembered the 
author. This remembrance of the connection between the author and the 
user of the text is absolutely essential to the fulfilment of the aim and 
object of such performance. For instance, Panini coined the word vrddhi 
for ceitain vowel modifications. If we remember him when we hear this 
word, then only we know that the tvord vrddhi denotes such and such, and 
can use it according to the method invented by him and obtain the appro- 
priate result. But when we do not remember the word as a definition of 
his, we do not ascribe to it any such meaning, nor use it according to his 
lules, nor get the result thus obtainable. Similarly, a rsi named Pihgala, 
who is the author of the science of prosody, takes ma to denote any graup 
of three consecutive long syllables. When we remember him, we take ma 
to denote a word containing three such long syllables, e.g. Vaisali, and use 
it in metrical compositions and get the desired result. But when we do 
not think of it as a technical term used by Pihgala, it fails to suggest to 
our minds any such group of syllables, e.g. Vaisali, and we do not use ma 
accoi cling to the rules of prosody. It follows therefore that unless a sect 
becomes extinct we always remember the author and user of the technical 
terms current in the usages of that sect. This is the general rule. It is now 
clear that had the Vedas been created by any man and the rites depending 
on them been first performed by him, then we should always have remem- 
bered the author. As wc cannot understand the meaning of Panini’s 

aphorism ‘Vrddhiryasydcdmddih ' (1.1.73) and cannot apply it unless 

wc know the meaning of his other aphorism ‘Vrddhirddaic’ (1.1.1.), so we 
should be unable to follow and apply the Vedas. But our actual experience 
is quite contrary to this. We do not know of any author or originator of 
the Vedic rites and ceremonies ; yet we have been performing them con- 
tinually from the beginning. Hence it cannot be established by any direct 
proof that someone conceived the relationship between the Vedic words 
and their meanings and introduced the Vedic rites of his own free will, and 
thus was the creator of the Vedas.’ 

Kumarila Bhatta, the famous author of Slokavdrttika, an explanatory 
treatise on Sahara Svamin’s commentary, explains the passage quoted above 
thus: ‘The study of the Vedas has always been dependent on previous 
study ; for this study is carried on through words, as the present system of 
Vedic study will show.’^ 


^ Slokavai ttika, Vakyadhiliarana, 336. 
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This conclusion of the Miniaiiisakas regarding the sclf-rei'ealed character 
of the ^'edas is not accepted by the Naiyayikas. According to them, the 
\'’'edas were made and revealed by Almighty God as the source of all happi- 
ness and prosperity for the first race of men created in this land. It should 
not, however, be understood that He composed the Vedas anew as a set 
of books ; but that He only revealed the Vedas which exi, steel in the previous 
cycle (kalpa). This He did in the previous cycle also. Hence there is no 
author of the \''edas except God. 

Acarya Udayana, the author of Kusiimanjali, says on this point: 
‘WTat is “Veda”? Every word cannot be called “Veda”. Words denoting 
unseen things cannot be called “Veda”, because the words of an impostor 
are not regarded as “Veda”. The words of Maharsi Manu and others 
about tirtue and vice and other unseen things are not regarded as “Veda”. 
Hence the reply is that those ivords ivhich cannot be traced to any 
other source and which are accepted by the wise as authority constitute 
the \Tdas. It cannot be said that the words which have come doivn to us 
as the Vedas originated from perception and other proofs. Nor can it be 
said that they sprang from the error of an ignorant person or the impo,sition 
of a cheat ; for then they would not have been accepted as authority by 
the good and the tvise. The view of the Mimamsakas that the chain of 
teachers and students from time immemorial is the source of the Vedas is 
also not tenable, because at the time of dissolution {mahapralaya) such a 
chain cannot exist.’ 

Acarya Udayana has clearly said that the source of the Vedas cannot 
be the perception or inference of any human being like ourselves, because 
the supernatural subject-matter of the Vedas is unintelligible to a man 
ivith human reasoning. The argument that someone ivithout understand- 
ing it rationally has ascribed his own imaginary meaning to it and has 
introduced it for some selfish motive is also not sound ; for there is no 
proof that the results of the actions mentioned in (he Vedas are not attain- 
able. And as they have been regarded as authority by the wise ifista) 
and sages (mahajana), their author cannot be an ignorant jrerson or a 
cheat. 

His criticism of the Mimamsaka view deserves careful consideration. 
He says, ‘Like the words used by us, the Vedas also are comjrosed of words 
and hence they have been made by someone. The argument of the 
Mimamsakas that there is no author of the Vedas, since the memory of 
such an author is not handed down to us, is also not valid, because the 
scriptures themselves declare the divine origin of the Vedas. Says the 
Smrti: ‘Then the Vedas came out of His mouth. Thus in the beginning 
of each cycle different Vedas are composed”; and “I have composed the 
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^^eclanta and I am the knower of the Vedas’’.^ And the Smti; “From that 
God have sprung all offerings of oblations as well as the Saman, Rc, and 
other Vedas."'' Such remembrance also is current among the students of 
the Vedas. It nray be urged that these are laudatory rvords designed to 
praise the Vedas and not to establish their divine origin. But this does not 
stand the test of rca.son. There being no rtile laid down in the Vedas that 
the author must be remembered, the priest.s did not remember the author 
while performing the rites, and a time came when the author was totally 
forgotten ; but that does not prove that there was no author at all. If 
words must be regarded as autliorless (cipaiiniseya) vvdren there is no 
remembrance of the author, then if the name of Kalidasa be forgotten, 
Kumara-sambhava also should be regarded as authoiiess — a view which 
nobody tvould accept.' 

But the Mimaihsakas Iiar'c not accepted the divine origin of the Vedas 
as believed by the Naiyayikas. Their reasons for rejecting the Naiyayika 
view are briefly given bclorv. 

It has already been .shown above that, in the opinion of the ancient 
Miniarhsakas like Sahara and Kumarila, there is no reliable evidence to 
show that someone composed the Vedas in the beginning and introduced 
the Vedic rites. Moreover, it is admitted by the Naiyayikas also that though 
the Vedic rites have been current among the learned and the rvise at all 
times throughout (he length and breadth of India, yet there is no evidence 
to show tvhen and by whom these were introduced first. On these argu- 
ments the Mimaihsakas base their belief in the authorlcssness of the Vedas. 

How man was first created on this earth has been explained in different 
ways by different learned men, rvho do not agree among themselves. This 
was done in the past, this is done at the present time ; but there is no 
explanation which has been accepted by all. Those who seek to postulate 
the existence of the author of the Vedas on the ground that a semence 
(vakya) must be the creation of man, should admit that the first creator 
of the Vedic sentences must have been a man ; for it is not possible for 
any other creature to create them. It is common knowledge that it is 
beyond the poiver of any other creature to compose a sentence consisting 
of words made up of votvcls and consonants. It is clear therefore that 
the first author who composed these sentences 'was a man. It must also 
be admitted in this connection that that man had the knowledge of the 
technique of combining words into sentences to convey the desired meaning. 
If it be so, it may be asked how that first man acquired the knotvledge of 
tvords and the things they signified. We find that one who frames a 

“S.G,, XV, IS. 

’jR.f., X. 90. 9. 
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sentence leains the words and their meanings and theii mode of combina- 
tion from some one else before one can compose a sentence intelligible to 
others. Hence the existence of the author clearly indicates the existence 
of a previous author of the words and their meanings. Othenvise it is 
impossible to frame a sentence to express one’s feelings or ideas. We do 
not come across any deviation from this lule. If this be an established 
rule for composition by man, this rule must also be observed in Vedic 
composition. 

No theory or conjecture propounded by scientists and philosophers 
from time to time about the origin of the fiist man or the mode of his use 
of rvords or formation of society has received universal acceptance ; and no 
sane man can hope to find a consensus of opinion in this respect. On the 
other hand we find at the present time among those rvho pcrfoim Vedic 
rites that the student learns them from his teacher who in his turn leaint 
them from his oivn teacher, and so on. Tliis continuous chain has come 
down to us from time immemorial. No reliable evidence is before us to 
shoiv that this chain was actually broken at any lime in the past. Hence 
this eternal continuous chain of the teacher and the taught is the bed-iock 
of the belief in the authorlessness of the Vedas. 

Considerations of space compel us to be brief here. Those readers 
who are interested in the subject and want to know more details are refen ed 
to ^ahara-bhasya and Kumarila’s Slokauarttika. 

VALIDITY OF THE VEDAS 

Granting that the authorlessness of the Vedas has been accepted, how 
Can the authority (pmmdnya) of the Vedas be established? Take for 
example a local rumour regarding the abode of an evil spirit in a particular 
banyan tree. Nobody knows who first gave cuirency to this report; 
the people of the locality, however, have known it for a long Lime as being 
handed doivn from father to son. But is it reasonable to accept it as 
Valid on this ground? There are hundreds of such stoiies current among 
us ; but should we take them as valid? Similarly, though there has been 
an unbroken chain of teachers and disciples of the Vedas, yet is it reason- 
able to accept the Vedas as authority on this ground? 

In reply to this the Mimamsakas say that one should first understand 
clearly the axiomatic nature of authority. Correct knowledge is called 
truth (pramd) and incorrect knowledge is called error (bhrania). Every 
item of knotvledgc is not correct and hence not truth. The question, 
however, is how one should discover what is truth. Different answers are 
given to this question by different schools of philosophy. According to the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika schools, the correctness or incorrectness of knowledge 
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cannot be found out at once. If, after proper investigation, tve find that 
the senses through which the knowledge has come are in a reliably sound 
condition, then w^e infer that tire knowledge gained is correct. When, for 
example, the eye sees an object under normal conditions, tve conclude 
that the knowledge obtained is correct (prama). If such knotvledge comes 
horn abnormal causes or is based on insufficient data, we know that it is 
an error. This is the view of the Naiyayikas and other philosophers who 
accept extraneous evidence [paralaii-py amana) as the source of knowledge. 

The Mimamsakas say in reply that the above argument cannot bear 
scrutiny. For the circumstances under which the vision of an object takes 
place have been assumed to be true or favourable for correct vision without 
any proof that they are really so. To prove that they are really favourable, 
normal, or sound, one must prove that their causes are sound and correct ; 
and this process would continue ad infinitum. We are thus landed in the 
haze of imagination ; the practical result of such a process is the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the truth of the knowledge in question. Suppose 
that a man is sitting somewhere in the thick darkness of a new-moon night. 
A sudden flash of lightning reveals a tiger in front of him with jatvs t\?ide 
open. As soon as he sees the animal, he runs atvay in betvilderment 
without caring for any proof whether the sight of the tiger is real or only” 
an illusion. Still less does he care for the favourability, suitability, or 
soundness of the causes which led to the terrible ocular experience. He 
believes in the presence of the beast more firmly than any truth proved by 
anybody and attempts to escape by running away from it. It is clear from 
this that the power of judging the correctness of the knowledge acquired is 
inherent in our nature. That is why man has always carried on his practical 
affairs accordingly in all ages and will do so in future. It must be admitted 
by all therefore that knowledge does not depend for its validity on the 
subsidiary knowledge of the soundness of its causes Knowdedge is self- 
revealed and its correctness (pi avid) self-evident, and on this self-evident 
correctness are based all the actions of man. 

Though the proof of its correctness is inherent in knowledge itself, 
no one admits that there can be no error at all. Though we naturally and 
automatically accept the validity of knowledge by intuition, yet on occa- 
sions we question the validity of knotvledge under compulsion, and at 
tunes we do oppose, criticize, reject, and declare it to be an error. But 
tvhen are we compelled to do so? We do so when we find that the 
knowledge in question is opposed to or sublated by another piece of 
knowledge wlrich has already been proved to be true ; or when we find 
that the causes from which the knowledge has sprung are faulty and conse- 
quently unable to produce the correct knowledge. In short, we reject a 
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newly acquiiecl piece ol Laowledge as enor tor two reasons: hist, when it 
is contiadictoiy to nhat has aheady been proted to be tiuc ; secondly, ivhen 
the cause ot the knowledge is touiicl faulty. The faults or defects of the 
cause of knoededge are briefly shown belowL 

Knotdedge is of two kinds, direct (piatyaksa) and indirect {[Mioksa). 
Knotdedge acquired through the perception of the senses is called direct 
knowledge, and knowledge gained fiom inference or v'erbal authority (iabda- 
pximdna) is called indiiect knowledge. If the eye is weak or affected by 
jaundice or any other disease, the knowledge acejuired through it cannot 
be free fioni enor. Thus the degree of eiror in the knowledge is pro- 
portional to the "Weakness or defect of the sense-organ through which the 
knowledge is gained. 

The means or souices of knowledge are called the piamanas, and they 
are six according to the school of BhaUa, i.e. Kuniarila. These aie direct 
peiception (ptafyaksa), infeicnce (anumana), verbal authority (iabda), 
analogy (upamcina), presumption (ai tlidpatti), and non-perception (anupa- 
labdhi). Ptatyaksa results from the immediate contact bettreen sense and 
its object. It is objective, i.e. it is conditioned by the object, and is not 
subjectise, i.e. comprising the knowdedge and the knosver, for these two 
'aie not reflected or revealed therein. Prabhakara omits the sixth. Non- 
perception, accoiding to him, is negation and is identical ivitli its locus 
and not a separate category. 

In inference the object of knowledge, being mediate or remote, is 
inferable. The knowiedge and the knower, i.e. the subject, are, how'ever, 
directly cogni/ed. In the view of Prabhakara, ordinary, i.e. secular, %'erbal 
testimony has no independent validity as a source of knowledge. For it 
is included in inference, being an index to the import of the speaker. 
Vedic texts like injunctions, hotvever, are valid means of proof. In this 
view' perception alone has \alidity as proof. In both views, validity as 
proof consists in communicating knowledge unapprehended before and 
otherwise not contradicted. Memory, which has as its content v/hat was 
cognized before, is not an independent source. In all kinds of cognition or 
forms of knowdedge there is revelation of the proof, the probandum, and 
the pros er. In direct perception all the three are immediately cognized. In 
inference and the rest the object alone is inferable. The prot'er and the 
proof are in them also directly cognized. The operation of inference etc. 
therefore refers to the object portion only. 

The cause of indirect knowledge is vydpti-jfiana, or the knowledge 
of the int'ariable concomitance of two things. If it is not correct, the 
inference draw'ii from it is sure to be erroneous. Thus even wdien a word 
is faultless, the indirect knorvledge of its meaning, W'hich is based on the 
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word itself, is regarded as an error, if the man using it is unable to pro- 
nounce it correctly or is careless or deceitful. 

According to this rule, it the indirect knowledge derived from the 
Vedic words be legarded as erroneous, then we are compelled to admit 
that there is some fault in the Vedic woids themselves, or there is some 
Inondedgc in this world higher than what is derivable from the Vedic 
words. 

In reply to the above the Mimarhsakas say that there is no possibility 
of the knoAvdedge springing from the Vedic tvords being tainted tvith the 
faults mentioned above. From the Vedic words we understand that those 
Avho Avant to go to heaven should perform certain sacrifices like jyolistoina, 
daisa-paurnamdsa, agnislorna, etc. We do not find any contradictory proof, 
namely, that eternal happiness in heaven is not derivable from these sacri- 
fices. Heaven cannot be proved by any evidence that can be used liy men, 
Similarly, Avm have no strong icason to think that after death a happy life 
in heaven is not possilalc. Therefore there is no strong contrary reason to 
prove the knoAvlcdgc of the duty of pciforming Vedic sacrifices as erroneous. 
Next, the doubt that titc authority of the Vedas must be rejected OAving 
to faults like crroi, carelessness, defect in the sense-organ, deception, etc. 
in the author or the propoundcr of the Vedas, is also not reasonable ; for it 
has been shoAvn above that so long as this doctrine is not refuted by strong 
reason and evidence, the knoAvledge of the supernatural meanings derivable 
from the Vedic Av^ords and the self-evident truth inherent in them cannot 
be discarded. If the existence of the author of the Vedas be proved, then 
only the possibility of his faults like eiror etc. is imaginable. Since the 
Vedas consist of Avords Avhich have come doAvn from time immemorial, and 
since there is no author of the Vedas, their axiomatic authority stands 
unassailable. This is the sum and substance of the Mimamsaka vieAV 
regarding the authorlcssncss and self-evident authority of the Vedas. 

Tlioiigh the monistic Vedanlins accept the self-eAudent authority of 
the Vedas, yet they do not believe in the Mimamsaka theory about the 
authorlessness of the Vedas. According to them, the Vedas have been 
naturally revealed without any effort, like respiration from the eternal, 
pure, Avise, and ever free God at the beginning of the ncAv cycle, and as such 
their self-evident authority cannot be rejected. 

An interesting point to note is the difference of opinion betAveen the 
earlier and later schools of the Mimaritsa. The latter do not agree to the 
arguments adopted by Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila Bhatta to establish 
the self-evident authority of the Vedas without postulating God and admit- 
ting His authorship of the Vedas. The later Mimaiiisakas like Prabha- 
kara, Khandadeva, Gagabhatta, and Apadeva do not hesitate to assert that 
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the author of the Vedas cannot be any one but the omniscient and om- 
nipotent God ; more than this, they declare in unequivocal terms that the 
evistence of an omniscient and omnipotent God and His authorship of the 
Vedas have been proved beyond any shadoxv of doubt with the help of the 
\''edas themseh'es. 


MIMA^•ISA— ITS MEANING AND SCOPE 

It is necessary here to know the exact meaning of the word mimamsa. 
It means the leasoning which has to be adopted in order to understand 
the connotation of a woid or a sentence. The interconnected words and 
sentences vdiich teach the method of such reasoning constitute what is 
called Purva-Mimamsa. The epithet purva is added because it deals 
primarily and exhaustively with the method of reasoning regarding the 
rites which form the purva or earlier portion of the Vedas. It is also known 
as Karma-Mimaihsa, since it seeks to find out the real nature of these rites 
and the results acciuing from their due perfoimance. Hence, it is neces- 
sary for every student of this philosophy to remember that the subject- 
matter of this system is the study of the Vedic rites. 

Acts ate divided into two classes — ordained and forbidden. Darsa- 
pauinamasa, agnihotia, jyotist07na, etc. are ordained acts. Drinking wine, 
killing a Brahmana, etc. are forbidden acts. The Puiva-Mimarhsa discusses 
at length, in the light of the Vedic texts, the nature of the Vcdic rites, theii 
primary and secondary character, their pidority and posteriority in the 
matter of performance together with their results and purposes, and also 
the particular sense or method in which a Vedic injunction, positive or 
negative, is to be interpreted to bring about the desired result. This, in 
short, is the aim of the Mimamsa philosophy. A detailed discussion on 
the above points is not possible in this short article. We therefore proceed 
to a consideration of some of those features which account for the high 
esteem in irhich this philosophy has ever been held in India, and which 
constitute its contribution to the development of the religious life of the 
country. 


VEDIC INJUNCTIONS 

The Mimamsaka school has given an elaborate analysis of the origin of 
the religious motive or the impulse to pious conduct and a minute con- 
sideration of the effects, immediate and mediate, of the Vedic injunctions. 

An injunction or vidhi urges and leads a person to acts which may be 
(1) regular, imperative, or obligatory {nitya), (2) necessitated by occasions 
(naimittika), and (3) optional, i.e. performed with a view to obtaining some 
boon or worldly good (kdinya). In the Bhatta view, all these three kinds 
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of action, being within the scope of injunctions, constitute dhmma. Accord- 
ing to Piabhakara, an injunction impels a person to the first two kinds, i.e. 
regular and occasional only. For it tends to generate the impulse in a 
person tvdio through sloth and the like does not engage in such acts ; and 
the authority of the injunction lies there. In optional action a person acts 
fiom ins own desire or attachment. Flence the vidhi carries no induce- 
ment to such action. But an injunction signifying the relation of means 
and end between sacrifice and heaven desists at that point and intends 
nothing further, Flence it neither induces a person to do nor dissuades 
him from doing an optional act and therefore pertains neither to dharma 
nor to its opposite. Reprelrcnsiblc acts like the eating of kalanja oi the 
perfoiinance of iycna, a sacrifice to injuie another being, comprised as they 
aie within prohibitions, constitute demerit in this view. 

The Miinaihsakas recogniyc trvo kinds of energy in injunctions for 
this purpose — verbal and actual. Verbal energy is the special function 
ivdiich conduces to a man’s impulse. It inheres in an inspirer like the 
preceptor and is a wish or an intention of the form, ‘Let him be induced 
to do it’, conveyed by the lin, i.e. the imperative in the verb. It 
IS expressed as an incitement, inducement, or mandate. In the Vedas, which 
aie impersonal in origin, the injunction cannot be the intention of any 
person and hence is construed as an operation conducive to a person’s 
inclination rvhich resides in the imperative in the Vedic text. It ensues 
immediately after the hearing of the injunctive text, ‘Sacrifice in order 
to attain heaven’, and is seen in such an attitude as this, ‘I am urged by 
the Vedic impel ative’. It is called hhdvand since it conduces to the pro- 
duction or being (blinvana) of the human impulse, and, as inhering in the 
Vedic words, it is called verbal. Hence it follows that the verbal eneigy 
is a peculiai transcendental function which lodges in the imperative in an 
injunctive sentence. Certain Mimamsakas like Mandana Misra hold that 
sdbdl hhdvand or veibal energy is a special property which resides in the 
intended import of the verb and is of thte nature of a means or instrument 
or the desired result. But this exposition is not accepted by all. 

Actual energy, on the other hand, is the operation pertaining to the 
performer of sacrifices and tlie like, and tending to the production of the 
result. The character common to both the kinds is a special function of 
incitement which conduces to the effecting of that which is to be. This is 
signified by the predicative portion. Propositions like ‘shall sacrifice’, ‘shall 
offer oblation’, ‘shall donate’ imply the result, the operation leading to it, 
and exertion necessary for the purpose. Of these the result and the opera- 
tion tending to it are connoted by the verb and the effort is signified by 
the predicative mood. Mimamsakas like Parthasarathi hold the predicative 
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to denote exertion in general. Some, like Somesvara Bhatta, take it 
to signify the special exertion itself. This is the actual energy, and it 
produces the result through the sense of the verb. It is called actual, since 
it directly produces the result. All Mimamsakas consider this special 
effort or operation as the main part of the significance of predication and 
hold all the other elements to be connected with it. The conclusion of the 
Mimariisakas is that this exertion or operation causes performance of the 
saciifice, and through that the invisible potency, and through that the result. 
And in their view this apurua or invisible potency is an entity which is 
of the highest tvorth and most necessary and unavoidable. 

MAN’S NATURE AND GOAL 

Though very little has been said in this system about the real nature 
of the self of man, who alone is entitled to perform the ordained acts such 
as sacrifices (yajna), offering of oblations in the consecrated fire (Iioma), 
and charity (ddna), ire shall briefly discuss this subject from the standpoint 
of the Mimamsakas. 

Like other duahstic schools of philosophers such as Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas, the Mimamsakas believe in the separateness of the self 
(Jivatman) from the body, senses, and mind, and look upon special proper- 
ties like intelligence, will, and effort as the natural attributes of the self. 

There is no specific mention, however, of the veal nature of the 
Jivatman in the Mmdmsd-Sutra of Jaimini. Sahara Svamin, the commen- 
tator of this book, makes only a passing reference to it in his commentary, 
but even that is not his own. He only quotes some earlier commentator 
whose identity has not yet been determined. Some are of opinion that 
the commentator was his teacher Upavarsa. But there are reasons to dis- 
believe this assumption. 

There is no clear mention of the Jivatman as either infinite or of the 
size of the body or atomic, either in the original Sutra or in Sahara’s 
commentary. Later Mimariisakas, however, accepting the Naiyayika view, 
regard it as all-pervasive like ether. 

Apadeva and Laugaksi Bhaskara hold on the authority of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd that a sacrifice performed in honour of Isvara or Govinda produces 
the highest good. In later treatises of the Mimarhsa school, Vedantic texts 
are adopted at some points. The commentator Gunaratna considers 
Jaimini to have accepted the doctrine of Maya. This attribution is not 
altogether without the sanction of ancient text and tradition. In the 
V eddnta-Sutra Jaimini’s views appear in a twofold light as upholding 
Mimarhsa texts as well as subscribing to certain undoubted Vedantic 
doctrines, e.g. the attainment by the departed soul of Brahman endowed 
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with the qualities set loith in the Chandogya Upanimd (VIII. 7). If 
Jaimini upheld one set of doctrines, the later exponents of the Mimamsa 
like Prabhdkara and Kumarila have to be regaided as sifting and retaining 
those of the traditional school to the exclusion of whatever did not peitain 
to this store. 

Fiom such Vedic texts as ‘This is he, the performer of saciifices, irho 
attains heaven thereby’, the Mlmarhsakas conclude that heaven is the 
surnmum honiim of human life. Thei'e is, however, no indication in the 
works of Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila as to rvhether this heaven (suarga) 
is identical rrith bliss, or it is a place where happiness unalloyed with pain 
or grief can be enjoyed. Later Mimamsakas understood the term in the 
latter sense. But most of the Mimariisakas maintain that heaven does not 
mean anything but bliss. In support of this vieiv they cite the folloiring 
saying of the isu: ‘lliat happiness which is not mixed -with sorrow or 
eclipsed by any other mental state, which has no cessation, and -which is 
available for the meie wish, is heaven (svarga).’ 

Sahara Svamin has openly cleclai'ccl that this heaven cannot be enjoyed 
on this earth. To attain it one must leave the body behind. According 
to him, people offer oblations and peiform sacrifices tvith the desiie of 
attaining heaven ; but tvhen it is not possible to realize heat-en in this 
body, the faithful performer of these sacrifices is forced to believe that this 
body is not the soul ; for heaven cannot be attained unless this body is 
destroyed, though people spend huge sums of money and undergo many 
hardships in performing sacrifices with the desire of going there. 

The self-revealed tSrutis clearly say that the performance of sacrifices, 
the offering of oblations, and charity are the means of attaining heaven. 
But since the present body is not capable of enjoying it on this earth, the 
soul must be encased in a suitable body for the purpose. It must therefore 
be admitted by all who have faith in the authority of the Vedas that there 
is the eternal soul as an entity distinct from this body. This is the con- 
clusion of Sahara Svamin, 

There is no clear indication in the Mlmdmsd-Sutra or the commentary 
of Sahara about the possibility of emancipation (moksa) of the self. 
Kumarila Bhatta, who was the immediate predecessor of ^ahkaiacarya, states 
in his Slokavdrttika that emancipation (moksa) is the supreme end of the 
self. But his emancipation does not include happiness. The real nature 
of emancipation is the pei'fect extinction of sorrow. Kumarila has no 
hesitation in discarding the view that the realization of the bliss of the soul 
is the real nature of emancipation. 

Although admitted by later Mimaihsakas, moksa or emairdpation is not, 
as in the Vedanta, of the nature of final and absolute annihilation of objec- 
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tlve existence. For, in this view, objective existence has ultimate reality. 
Sacred texts signifying unreality import that it is not destined to endure 
eternally. Hence objective existence, though real, undergoes destruction of 
connection with the perceiving ego or self. Threefold is the connection 
of the self with the objective world, namely, through the body, the senses, 
and their objects. The body is the basis of enjoyment or experience, agiee- 
able or otherwise. The senses are the seats of enjoyrrrent. The conterrts of 
enjoyment are form, taste, smell, etc. Enjoyrrrent is direct experience com- 
prising pleasure, pain, and the like. The ego or piuusa is bound by these 
three. This boirdage is called sanisara — ^the evanescent cycle of existence. 
The permanent cessation of the three is moksa ; ultimate or penrranent 
cessation is the destruction of the body, the senses, and their objects cieated 
before, and their non-enrergerree afresh. These two processes terminate 
pleasure aird pain. Such extiirctiorr is due to the extinctioir of dhanna aird 
adfiaima, right and wrong, worthy and unworthy corrcluct, merit and 
demerit. The termination of dhanna is effected by the enjoyirrent of the 
fruits of merit or piety akeady acquired. And extinction of adharma 
or impiety or demerit ensues from the performance of ‘obligatory’ and 
‘occasional’ duties. Among these effects of causes, non-performance of the 
optional acts and the avoidance of the prohibited acts lead to no results. 
If only the ‘obligatory’ or ‘regular’ duties and those entailed by certain 
occasions are performed, sin is avoided, and no cause leading to the creation 
of a body arises ; hence the previously acquired body being lost, the 
soul remains vdthout a body. This condition is designated as release or 
moksa. This release cannot be attained merely through knowledge of the 
self. Therefore all tvho desire emancipation have to strive to attain the 
bodiless selfhood by the aforesaid process. 

The Miraarirsakas do not believe in the absolute dissolution [maha- 
pralaya) of this world. They say that this universe has existed as it is from 
eternity, and there is no proof that this eternal religion of the Vedas and 
its adherents belonging to the three castes will ever be totally extinct. From 
Kumarila Bhatta downwards the Mimamsakas have propounded this view 
with great force. The above Mirraifasakas believe that man can never 
acquire omniscience without the help of the Vedas. We can know of super- 
natural things only through the Vedas, as did Manu and other great sages. 

In the Miimmsa philosophy, work recommended by the scriptures has 
been declared to be the source of all blessings. It is through such work 
that man can fulfil his desires and at last attain to emancipation, which is 
equivalent to the extinction of all misery and sorrow. The Mimamsakas 
do not believe that knowledge divorced from ritualistic work can enable 
a man to rise to the full stature of his being, Man. is born to do this kind 
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of work. RenunciaLion of this Avork, in other words, the non-performance 
of ordained acts, instead of doing him any positive good either in this world 
or in the next, plunges him into a sea of troubles and sufferings here and 
hereafter. The Mimamsakas proclaim that it is a pity to be born as man in 
this world if the individual fails to perform ordained actions. 

The validity of these injunctive texts of several kinds rests on their 
promulgating the rituals which they prescribe. And the explanatory texts, 
read in conjunction with them, are commendatory of the pre, scribed acts. 
An injunctive text aims at inducing a person to some specific act. Such a 
person through dislike or sloth may not desire to engage in an act which 
involves exertioir. And in that case the entire Vedas which aim at such 
performance lose their use or purpose. Hence the Vedas seek to praise such 
performance in order to produce the inclination of people to them through 
their liking for them. This praise is done by tire explanatory serrtences 
Avirich are read by the side of the injunctive texts. Hearkening to such 
praise, men in Avhoni the liking has been produced perform the acL.s with 
zeal and obtain the boon. Hence the main function of the explanatory 
texts is to rouse a sense of the commendable nature of the acts. The 
Upanisads mostly belong to this category ; for, by propounding the irrr- 
perishability of the soul eirgaged in such and such an act aird its enjoyer- 
ship of fruit thereof, they commend these acts to competent persons. They 
have no independent authority of their own. 

POTENCY OF SACRIFICE 

The Mimaiirsakas have attempted to an.swer the qirestion how a remote 
result, say, the attainment of heaven, is obtained by an action such as a 
sacrificcj Avhich belorrgs to and in fact ceases in the present. Irrjunctrve 
texts ordain that the fruits, namely, heaven aird the like, should be achieved 
by sacrifices such as dnrsa-paurmmasa. And this implies that the sacrifice 
is the means to the fruit, viz. heaven. A sacrifice is of the nature of an 
action which is very soon lost. Hence the instrumentality of the sacrifice 
to the fruit which is to take place at a distant time is hardly possible. To 
establish this instrumentality, which is propounded by the J^ruti, bettveen 
sacrifice and heaven, an invisible potency is admitted which issues from 
the sacrifice and which endures till the fruit is generated and which resides 
in the soul of the sacrificer, This is called apurva. It ceases on producing 
the result. It is also otherwise called merit or demerit. It is recognized 
also by the Naiyayikas. But these Mimaiiisakas being expounders of 
karma or ritualistic duty, all their reasoning turns on this apiirva and is as 
such fully approved by others. It is a power in the sacrifice. Although of 
the nature of a potency inhering in the sacrifice, it is presumable on account 
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of the result. And it is presumed as existing in the locus or receptacle 
wheie the result is produced, i.e. in the soul of the sacrificer. Unless this is 
admitted, actions like sacrifice can have no causal connection with their 
residt. In the absence of such a link men of prudence would hate no 
disposition to perform them. And such disposition failing, the Vedas as 
a whole rrould have no use or purpose. And they rrould be open to 
objections of haudulence etc. To avoid such objections apiava must needs 
be admitted. This apurva is to be presumed as of many kinds, such as 
subsidiary or pertaining to minor acts (angapurva), contributory or flowing 
from each one of a set (iitpattyapuwa), the result of the whole performance 
as a single unit (phalapur ua), the final or the immediately preceding factor 
(patamapuma), etc. Otherwise, the parts also coming to an end as soon as 
they are pet formed, can have no connection tvith the principal, the result 
of which occurs after a long interval. Failing such conrrection, the parts 
would have no value as being ancillax'y to the main or whole 'which they 
benefit. And therefore the incidental apuwas also are necessary and 
admissible. 


GOD AND DEITIES 

To preclude the possibility of slackness in ritualistic work, the 
Mimaiirsakas give more importance to the ordained acts, namely, sacrifices 
etc., than to the deities to whom these sacrifices, accompanied with the 
offering of oblations, are offered. The deities occupy a secondary place in 
this system ; nay, it even denies their existence as something separate from 
the mantias. The duty of performing ordained actions throughout life is 
emphatically enjoined in this school of philosophy, '(vhich defines this duty 
and classifies it. The Mimariisakas hold that a knowledge of the innumer- 
able ordained actions 'which a man has to perform throughout life is 
obtainable from the Vedas only and not from any other source or authority. 
They cite the following Vedic story to give an idea of the extent and depth 
of this great ocean of knowledge, the Vedas: ‘There was a famous sage 
named Bharadvaja. By dint of penance he attained a long life of three 
hundred years, during ■which time he led a celibate life, performing the 
ordained Vedic rites and studying the Vedas. At last he was crippled with 
age and was confined to bed. One day Indra himself came to him and said, 
“Bharadvaja, if I extend your life by a hundred years more, what -(vill you 
do with it?” He replied, “I shall utilize it in the same way as I have done 
so far.” Wdiereupon Indra showed him three large mountains that he 
had never seen, placed before him a handful of dust from each and said, 
“Bharadvaja, the three mountains that you see are the three Vedas — Saman, 
Rc, and Yajus ; they are eternal and endless ; what you have collected from 
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your teacher and from the study of the Vedas by observing celibacy is equal 
only to these three handfuls of dust ; the endless remainder still lies 
unexplored before you. Come, learn from me the real import of the Vedas. 
They are the source of all knowledge.” So saying Indra initiated him into 
the mysteries of the worship of that fire which is connected with the sun 
as a means to the attainment of Vcdic knowledge. Bharadvaja worshipped 
it properly and obtained eternal life in heaven’ (Taittirlya Brahmana, 
III. 1. 11). 

There is an elaborate discussion in Sahara’s commentary on whether 
the deities have forms. The Mimathsa philosophy emphatically maintains 
that man can get all his desires fulfilled by performing properly and at the 
proper time the rites enjoined in the Vedas, and the question trhether the 
gods have bodies or not need not trouble him, as it is immaterial to his 
purpose. Students of this philosophy should aln^ays remember the purport 
of the system, without tvhich the study will be fruitless. 

Sahara Svamin, tvhile establishing the Mtmaihsaka theory of the 
eternal nature of sounds (or words), has refuted Spliotavada in his 
commentary. According to the Sphotavadins — the grammarians and 
philosophers — words (i.e. sounds) like gauh, aivah, etc. ate elementary 
sounds tvithoul any component parts ; g, an, and h are not considered parts 
oi gauh. But Sahara Svamin says that gauh, aivah, etc. are not elementary 
sounds ; gauh is nothing but a combination of g, au, and h ; hence the 
word is not elementary, but a combination of the successive letters of tvhich 
it is composed. Therefore no word is conceivable as elementary, as the 
Sphotavadins wmuld have it. There is, besides, no proof in support of their 
view. In this connection Sahara quotes Upavarsa as follotvs: 'Bhagavan 
Upavarsa says that gauh is formed by combining g, au, and h.’ 

Jaimini has not mentioned in his work anything about the existence 
of the omniscient, omniiaotent, and all-merciful God, the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of the universe. Sahara Svamin and Kuraarila are also silent 
on this point. But the later exponents of this system, viz. Khancladeva and 
Gagabhatta, have clearly expressed their views on this point. They declare 
unhesitatingly that it is not the object of this philosophy to deny the 
existence of the benevolent God, but to explain the real nature of the 
Vedic rites and ceremonies and other allied topics. They opine that about 
God and salvation the Purva-Mimaihsa system has nothing new to add to 
what has been so exhaustively discussed in the Uttara-Mimaihsa or Vedanta. 
Hence there is no reason to conclude that Jaimini, Sahara, and Kumarila 
did not believe in the existence of God or salvation. 
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MATERIALISTS, SCEPTICS, AND AGNOSTICS 

I T is well known to students of Indian philosophy that the oiiginal suha 
n oiks of the materialists, sceptics, and agnostics of India arc now lost to 
us. To be compelled to rely exclusively for a certain doctrine or iray of 
thought on its presentation by its avotvcd opponents is not the safest iv:ay 
of iindei standing it. Opponents are seldom found fiee from prejudices and 
personal predilections. Puwapakms or the opponents’ views are almost 
invaiiably piesented in an inadequate and unsympathetic manner, so that 
no sound judgement as to their proper philosophical worth can be easily 
foimed. If one notes how the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin Buddhists, 
the Pahipatas,”and the Pahearatras have suffered at the hands of Sahkara- 
caiya, it would be clear that the study of a certain system from its piesenta- 
tion by its opponents has to be undertaken with a proper appreciation 
of these dilliculties. An attempt has been made here to collect from 
different sources fragments of actual statements by the founders and pro 
pounders of different schools of the materialists, sceptics, and agnostics of 
India. Kiisummjali, NyayamaTijari, Aduaita-biahmasiddhi, Vivarana- 
piaineya-sangralia, and numerous other works by orthodox writers, Hindu 
and Jain, Sanskrit and Prakrit works, and Buddhist Pali works, alh contain 
a good deal of useful information on these schools. But these are only 
fragments of the original tvorks of these schools notv irrevocably lost to us. 
The pinuapaksas or views of opponents, in which form they appear in 
subsequent literature, have been studied in the light of, and interpreted 
consistently in the spirit of, the fragmentary texts yet preserved of the 
earliest exponents of the systems. 

Visvakarman speaks of a class of thinkers who arc ‘enwrapt in misty 
cloud’ {nihmena pnwrtah) and ‘with lips that stammer’ (jalpya). The 
subsequent thinkers speak of avidyd or ignorance and vieikiLsd or perplexity. 
Samsaya or doubt is another term tvhich is met with in this connection in 
subsequent literature {Mn. U., 11. 2-8). The Mundakas and the Vaja- 
saneyas use the term avidya in the sense of anything which is not transcen- 
dental knotvledge {para vidyd) or the knowledge of Brahman {Bwhma- 
vidyd), and anything which is not conducive to ideal self-realization, The 
tvord vicikitsa, according to Asuri, means a mental state {Br. U., I. 5. S.). 
In the Katha Upanisad (I. 20) the word has been used in the sense of philo- 
sophic doubt as to man’s existence after death: ‘Some say he exists ; others, 
he does not.’ These latter are no doubt the sceptics and agnostics of ancient 
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India. Visvakaiman had evidently in mind (1) those hymn-chanters trho 
doubted the existence of Indra (R.V., VIII. 89. 3), (2) Paiamesthin, who 
saw no possibility of knowing any cause or reality lieyond the original matter 
(^R.V., X. 129. 6-7), and (3) Dirghatamas, who tvas ignorant of the nature 
of a first cause (R-V., I. 10-1. 6). In subsequent literature ive find that the 
Keniyas rvere of opinion that the knoiv-all does not know at all, ndrile the 
knoir-nothing knows everything (Ke. U., II. 3). And, as stated above, some 
sages, according to the Kailia Upanisad, doubt the existence of man after 
death (I. 20). Scepticism and agnosticism arc the expressions of a free mind 
that refuses to accept traditional wisdom without thoiotigh criticism. In this 
respect the materialists of ancient India are very closely related to the 
present-day sceptics and agnostics. Hoivcver minor their position may be 
in the field of philosophy, they are, no doubt, the fathers of free and inde- 
pendent thinking in India. 

Brhaspati Laukya or Brahmanaspati, who may be termed Lite founder 
of Indian materialism, first embodied his views about the origin of the world 
in the hypothesis ihat in the beginning being came put of non- 
being {R.V., X. 72. 2) — aMlalj mdajdyata, that matter is the ultimate reality. 
Paramesthin treated matter as the ultimate reality as Brhaspati did, but 
disavowed all po.ssibility of knowledge of the ultra-material substiatum, if 
there were any. He refused to extend his metaphysical inquiry beyond 
matter. Brhaspati was a materialist. Paramesthin was a sceptic. But they 
trere inter-related. Subsequently Mahavira speaks of the Annaniyas, who 
pretend to be intelligent but are in fact unfamiliar with truth and have 
got rid of perplexity or puzzlement (vitigicchalinna). These Annaniyas are 
ignorant teachers who teach ignorant pupils and speak untruth without 
proper investigation of knowdedge {Sulrakrtdngaj I. 12. 2). These ignorant 
teachers seem to be the agnosi ics of ancient India. Subsequently Brhaspati 
of the Carvaka school is pictured as an agnostic of this type. The close 
relation between the agnostics of the Suirahttanga and the materialists of 
the Puranas cannot be ignored. 

In the Buddhistic records (Nlahavagga, I. 23. 24) Sanjaya, who main- 
tains a sort of indillerent or neutral attitude totrards such problems of 
metaphysical speculation as those which are concerned with the first cause, 
the final cause, future life, retribution, and so forth, is best known as a 
sceptic. According to Sanjaya, the same philosopher tends to be an agnostic 
and a sceptic. When he freely confesses his inability to know the ultimate 
beginning and end of things, which is virtually the same as admitting that 
these are unknown and qnknowable, he is an agnostic. When he doubts 
or hesitates to admit the correctness of all bold assertions about matters 
beyond human cognition, he is a sceptic. What we find in the teachings 
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o£ Dirghaumas, Paramesthin, the Kenlyas, and the Kathas is represented 
hy the agnostics and the sceptics. 

\'yasa (in his commentary on the Yoga-Suha, I. 30) does not determine 
the nature of the psychological relation between scepticism and agnosticism. 
In the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yoga-Slit ra the point has been 
properly thrashed out. According to Vaca.spati, doubt and false knowledge 
do not differ much from each other, and yet the former is separately 
mentioned with a view to specifying its precise signification as the touching 
and evading of both sides of a question. Indeed in this re.spect doubt may 
be regarded as a subhead of false knowledge. 

These earliest attempts cannot properly be called philosophical systems. 
They are more like fingerposts of philosophical tendencies. After a long 
course of development they became systematized. Amongst these systems 
of Indian philosophy materiali,sm can be counted as very old. Some go so 
far as to regard it as the oldest and adduce, among others, the following 
reasons in support of their opinion. It is a fact that all other schools of 
thought try to refute the truths established by this school, which shotvs its 
priority. It is also a fact that the word clarsana in its primary sense means 
perception ; in its secondary sense it means the Sastra (scripture) which is 
considered to be as good an authority as perception. This emphasis on 
perception reminds us of the materialists, and there are scholars who 
maintain that the word first originated with the follotvers of Brhaspati. It 
tvas from them that it was borrowed by other schools. This fact induces 
them to establish the priority of this dariana to all others. Some scholars 
are even bold enough to declare that the materialistic school is the only 
original school of philosophy -; all other schools originated simply for the 
sake of refuting and destroying this school, whose teachings, according to 
them, were detrimental to the best interests of mankind. Others, again, 
say that it may be as old as other schools of philosojahy, but not older. 
Materialism is preached notvhere as a doctrine of philosophy except as a 
reaction against some accepted but, in its view, perverted ideas or practices. 
The materialists of India, namely Brhaspati and his follmvcrs, do not 
pretend to lay down a constructive system of philosophy of their orvn. They 
try to refute the foolish orthodoxy of other schools. This, in their opinion, 
proves that the system of Brhaspati cannot be the first system ; it is rather 
the last. It raises objections against the vietvs of all other systems, and 
therefore presupposes their existence. 

But all systems of philosophy are the growth of years, nay, of centuries. 
The different systems. of philosophy, as now known, are rather the latest 
summing up of ivhat has been growing up among many generations of iso- 
lated thinkers, rather than the first attempts at a comprehensive treatment, 
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A large mass of philosophical thought must have existed in India long 
before there was any attempt to divide it into well-defined systems 
of philosophy. But such a growth must have required a great length of 
time. So it is probable that during that long period the vietvs of one 
system had been continually discussed in others and modified in the light 
of criticisms, till at last they reached the forms we find them in. It is not 
improbable that the Lokayata school was the first system of philo.sophy to be 
developed tvhen other schools were yet mere tendencies and had not taken 
shape as systems. Thus, although as tendencies almost all philosophical 
thoughts are contemporaneous, as systems they belong to different ages. 

Originally, the school of Brha.spati aimed at vitandd or destructive 
criticism and tried simply to refute the views of other schools, tvithout 
having any constructive element to suggest or any positive theory to pro- 
pound. This negative aspect finds expression in the Vedas themselves. 
From the earliest Vcdic times there were peojrle who denied the existence 
of even the Vcdic deities. The Vcdic hymns pointedly refer to scoffers 
and unbelievers. Those hymns tvhich are traditionally ascribed to Brhaspati, 
the son of Loka, contain the first germs of protest against a mere verbal 
study of the Vedas and emphatically declare that a man tvho tries to under- 
stand them is far superior to the mere reciting priest. The celebrated 
hymn on frogs is a satire, says Prof. Max Muller, upon Vedic priesthood or, 
better, upon the system of hymn-chanting. Yaska clearly tells us that those 
ivho merely memorize the texts without knowing their meaning do not see 
the real form of the Vedas, and that such people are deluded, inasmuch 
as the way to attain the summwn hommi is not revealed to them. In various 
Brahmanas mere knowledge of a performance has been mentioned as having 
the same effect as the ijerformancc itself. Jaimini, recording this conflict 
of views, devotes an entire chapter in his Mimamsd-Siitra to draiving 
the conclusion that study consists not only in learning by heart the letters 
of the Vedas, but also in clearly understanding their spirit. Traces of an 
opposition to the religion of the Vedas appear in the Vedas themselves as 
ivell as in later works. In the Aitareya Aranyaka we find, 'Why should 
we repeat the Vedas or offer this kind of sacrifice?’ Later on, the very 
authoritativeness of the Vedas was questioned. Opposition was the only 
function of the followers of Brhaspati, and they did it from the very 
beginning of their career. They opposed the Vedas and the practice of 
repeating them mechanically. 

But all these rejaresent only the negative aspect of the Barhaspatya 
system, which therefore appeared to be incomplete. To remedy this, 
in its second stage, in explaining how an event or product 
takes place, it accepted the doctrine of svabhdva (nature). This doctrine 
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maintains that ‘the effects are self-existent and ai'e produced neither by 
different tilings as causes nor by themselves, inasmuch as no cause can be 
discoveied for the filaments of the lotus or the eye-like marks on the 
peacock’s tail. If it cannot be found, it certainly does not exist. Such is 
the case ivith this diversified universe. Similarly, feelings like pleasure, 
pain, etc. have no cause, because they appear only at times’. This doctrine 
of svabhewa had been in existence in an independent form. In the course of 
time it came to be affiliated to the Barhaspatya sy.stem, which thus became 
the earliest representative of the extreme form of Svabhavayacla. From this 
time the rejection of the causal principle and of the good and evil conse- 
quences of actions formed its most important features. The product comes 
into existence without any cause. The materialistic view held that the 
existent xvas born of the non-existent. The ^vetasvalara Upanisad 
enumerates some of the most popular theories current at the time in expla- 
nation of the origin of the universe, and naturalism is one of them. 
Brhaspati, with a lofty enthusiasm, flung asvay the fetters of religion, so that 
he might be freely righteous and noble. Some of the verses of the Vedic 
hymns ascribed to him arc quite edifying. Whatever may be said of his 
follou’ers, his otvn teachings were of an elevated character. Brhaspati had 
many followers, and all of them %verc inclependeirt thinkers raising objections 
against the current superstitions. It is perhaps for the liberties he took 
with the gods that Brhaspati was regarded as their teacher. But this 
state of things changed ; a reaction against the school of Brhaspati set 
in, for which its negative attitude was perhaps responsible. The Vedic 
literature posterior to the Mantras is disfigured by anecdotes in tvhich the 
pious sages poured out their rvwath on the heads of those early oppositionists, 
viz. Brhaspati and his follotvers. The Taittiriya Brdhmana relates an 
interesting anecdote, which runs as follows : ‘Once upon a time Brhaspati 
struck the goddess Gayatri on the head. The head and the brain rvere 
smashed to pieces. But Gayatri was immortal and so did not die. Every 
fragment of her brain remained alive.’ Some scholars find an allegory 
behind this ; Gayatri is the symbol of Hinduism ; Brhaspati tried to destroy 
it by introducing opposition. But Hinduism is eternal, it tvas not destroyed. 
In the Maitrayam Upanisad we find another anecdote: Brhaspati assuming 
the form of Sukra brings forth false knowledge for the safety of Indra and for 
the destruction of the asuras. By it the asuras arc taught that good is evil and 
evil is good ; and they say that this new law which upsets the Vedas should 
be studied. Here Brhaspati is painted as a deceiver, a hypocrite. The 
Mahdbhiirata records a story of this period, relating how Brhaspati, the 
sceptic, had a long discussion with Manu, one of the founders of the sacri- 
ficial cult, and was in the end converted to the latter’s view-point. The 
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H'Oist that is said of Brhaspati’s teaching is that it is drawn from a study of 
the female intellect which is full of subtlety and deceit! The Vimu Purana 
recoids that a number of demons, in ancient times, began to practise severe 
penances according to the injunctions of the Vedas. This caused great 
apprehension to Indra. At his prayer Mayamoha was created, and he 
preached to the demons the pernicious doctrines of Brhaspati, not for their 
benefit, but for their destruction. Thus they became enemies of the 
Brahmanas, gave up their austerities, and were averse to the study of the 
Vedas. Then, as they had strayed from religious observances, Indra killed 
them. Almost similar is the account recorded in the Padma Purana. 
Human institutions prosper through opposition. As a reaction against the 
opposition of Brhaspati and his followers, the Vedic schools strove to popu- 
larize the Vedic cieecl of life by means of the most elaborate and thorough- 
going expositions. Opposed by the strong advocacy of the orthodox, the 
Lokayatikas returned with the afTdiation of naturalism (Svabhavas'ada). 
Neither of these two doctrines accepted the good or evil consequences of 
actions. The Lokfiyata school, which had so long been a tendency only, 
now formed a philosophical system. Thus originated the first dariana, the 
Lokayata. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 

Percept ion was emphasized in this newly built system. So far the 
Barhaspatyas had not admitted any authority whatsoever. Now in its new 
shape, the school accepted the authority of perception. The principle of 
causation was rejected, because it was not supported by sensuous perception. 
Mere perception of two events which stand isolated and self-contained is 
not sufficient to establish between them a causal relation. ‘To ascertain 
whether a given antecedent condition has the character of a true cause, 'it 
is really ircccssary to find out with certainly the elements of invariability and 
of relevancy involved in such a notion. But this certitude can never be 
arrived at.’ Universal propositions cannot be established by our limited 
perceptions. Perception presupposes actual contact of the object with the 
perceiving organ and is thus necessarily confined to the present. It is a 
case of here and now ; it does not extend to the past or the future, and is 
thus unable to establish the universal connection of things. In other words, 
sense perception can give us only particular truths. But the knowledge of 
particular facts cannot give us knowledge that is universally true. There- 
fore perception cannot give us universal relations. Nor can they be estab- 
lished by inference alone. For the inference which yields a universal 
relation as its conclusion cannot work unless it presupposes another universal 
connection as a necessary pre-condition of its possibility, and that again 
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another, and so on. In other words, the process of reaching a universal 
conclusion imolves infinite regress. Thus even inference in itself is not 
sufficient to produce a univeisal proposition. Nor is the universal relation 
supplied by verbal testimony ; for the validity of any testimony is itself 
ultimately based upon inference. Comparison is equally unable to estab- 
lish a universal i elation ; it only establishes the relation between a name 
and something that bears that name, e.g. the application of the already 
Icaint name 'gauaya’ to an animal that looks like but is nol a cow (gau). 
Now such relation between the name and the named is a particular relation, 
irhile ire are here in search of an unconditional universal relation. Thus 
the universal relation, ivhich is indispensable to all inference, is not gii’cn 
b\ any of the so-called sources of knowledge. Therefore univeisal relations 
cannot by any means be established. As inference is not possible idthout 
uniieisal connection, and univeisal connection is unattainable, the Lokii- 
yata system in its earlier stages discai'dcd inlcrencc as a source of 
knowledge. 

It rejected ether as an clement, because ether cannot be knoirn by 
perception, and it maintained that the four elements, viz? earth, air, fiie, 
and irater, ivere the original principles of all things. These elements in 
their atomic state, when mi.xcd together in a certain proportion and accord- 
ing to a certain order, became transformed into an organism. 

Consciousness is a function of the body and is an indispen, sable factor 
for its manifestation. Consciousness does not inhere in particles of matter. 
When these particles come to be arranged in a specific form, in a manner 
not yet scientifically explicable, they are found to shoiv signs of lilc. Con- 
sciousness is inseparable from life. Our thinking power is destroyed ivith 
the dissociation of the elements whose combination produced it. Conscious- 
ness is produced from the body which is endowed with life or vital air. 
IVdien the body perishes no consciousness can remain ; it must perish also. 
So there is nothing to transmigrate. The body, consciousness, and sense- 
organs are transitory. The mind is the product of a combination of 
elements sustained in a peculiar state, like intoxicating power generated by 
fermenting of rice-giains. The four elements, when combined, produce or 
manifest the mind ; there is no other reality than they. The instinctive 
movements and expressions of neiv-born babies arc as much due to external 
stimuli ‘as the opening and closing of the lotus and other flowers at different 
hours of the day or night, or the movement of iron under the influence of 
loadstone. In the same ivay the spontaneous generation of living organisms 
is frequently observed, as in the case of aniinalailes which develop in 
moisture or infusions, or of maggots or other worms which grow in the 
constituent particles of curds and the like and which begin to live and move 
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in SO shoit a time’. It is an indisputable fact that sensations and percep- 
tions can aiise only in so far as they aie conditioned by a bodily mechanism. 
But it ivould not be so, weie not the body the receptacle of consciousness. 
The propel ties of particular pieparations of food and drink, conducive to 
the development of intellectual powers, afford another proof in favour of 
the fact that consciousness is a function of the body. As contraction is the 
function of muscles, so are thoughts, feelings, etc. the functions of the brain. 
The mind therefore has no substantial reality of its own ; it spiings out of 
the vibrations of the molecules of the brain. When the molecular activity 
of the brain sinks below a certain level, consciousness disappears and the 
mind ceases to exist, as for example in sleep. When it rises again above a 
ceitain degiee, consciousness rcappeais. The conscious life is not a life of 
continuity. It is coming out of and sinking again into unconscious elements. 
The hypotliesis of a continuous stream of consciousness is a myth of divines 
and theologians. 

One may object that since the body is declared to be the ageni of all 
actions, it should be held responsibe for their natural consequences. To this 
the reply of the Lokayatikas is (hat their system does not admit the existence 
of consequences of good or evil actions. The particles which form the body 
are ahniys in a state of flux ; and the body tvhich pciforms an action at one 
moment does not continue at the next to feel its reaction. It is, on the 
other hand, undenialrle that the body suffers change. According to this 
school, the experience of pleasure and pain comes by chance. This is souglrt 
to be refuted by others as follows: The theory of matter is unable to 
account for the facts of memory and recognition. Reason demands that 
memory and the original experience which gives rise to it should be referred 
to one and the same conscious subject. But this is possible only when the 
subject is fundamentally an unchangeable entity. This objection is met by 
the Lokayatikas in the following manner: The traces left by previous 
experiences are capable of being transmitted from the material cause to its 
direct pioduct, an analogous instance being the transference of the odour 
of musk to the cloth in contact with it. But the general ansiver of this 
school to every question is that everything happens through the influence 
of svabhava. It is suabluwa or a law of nature that consciousness is a 
function of the body and therefore the body is the self. 

METAPHYSICS 

The Lokayatikas deny past and future births, as there is no reality 
existing before birth or after death except the four primary elements, and 
the mind is the product of these. So it cannot be maintained that the 
mind at death passes on to another body. Minds must be different in 
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different bodies. The consciousness of a body which has already perished 
cannot be related to the new body which comes into being. One mind 
cannot produce another mind alter total annihilation. The theory that 
the foetus is endowed with consciousness is untenable. For consciousness 
presupposes sensation through the sense-organs, all knowledge being poste- 
rior to and derived firoin experience. And the sense-organs do not function 
in the foetus. Since no porver or quality can exist without a subject, con- 
sciousness cannot persist c\^hen the body perishes ; it must perish ndth the 
body. If it be urged that past, present, and future births are nothing but par- 
ticular conditions of the stream of consciousness which, according to the 
Vedicist, is eternal, the Lokayatikas would say that the chain of consciousness 
is not an entity, and a condition that can be predicated only in respect of 
an entity cannot be proved with regard to it. A future existence of an 
entity that is non-existent cannot be predicated. This is how the Lokaya- 
tikas reject the existence of future and previous births. 

They also maintain that there is no soul apart from the body. If there 
be any soul, it is only the living principle of all organisms. It exists so 
long as the body exists, and ceases to exist when the body goes out of 
existence. It is the body that feels, sees, hears, remembers, and thinks. 
IVlien one says, ‘I am stout’, ‘I am lean’, T am dark’, one evidently means 
the body. Stoutness, leanness, or darkness attaches only to the body. 
Plnases like ‘my body’ are only metaphorical, the possessive case-ending 
having the same meaning as in ‘Rahu’s head’ (Rahu, the demon of eclipse, 
being only a head). Just as a knave might induce an innocent person to 
accept glass and other such worthless materials in exchange for precious 
stones, so has the Sruti misled the innocent devotee and made him believe 
that the soul is distinct from the body, thus displacing his inborn, and 
therefore right, belief that the body and the soul are identical (Dehatma- 
vada). As nothing answering to the soul exists after death to go to the next 
world, there is no necessity to admit the existence of such a place. 

IVith the denial of kairna this school denies the existence of the 
mysteiious universal agency called fate {adista or daiua). It denies the 
existence of merits and demerits acquired in a previous existence. In 
answer to the objection that fate must be admitted as the cause of the 
differences and determinations of the phenomenal tvorld, Brhaspati’s 
followers bring forward the doctrine of svahhava or spontaneous generation 
of things according to their respective natures. Religion is as harmful as 
opium ; prayer is the hope of men who are weak and lacking in the 'will- 
power to do anything ; worship is an insincere practice to save oneself from 
the tortures of hell ; and prophets are the greatest liars among men. The 
Vedas are no authority, for they contain mantras (formulae) which do not 
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convey any meaning whatsoever ; some are ambiguous or absurd or contra- 
dictory, and some repeat what is already known. Between certain portions of 
the Vedas we find discrepancies and contradictions ; cases are not rare where a 
line of action prescribed by one text is condemned by another. Again, they 
speak of results that are never realized. If it were possible for the sacrifices 
to make one reach heaven after their performance has ceased, the performer 
himself has perished, and the ingredients have been used up, then the trees 
of a forest, burnt down by fire, might as well produce abundant fruits. 

Religious exercises and ascetic practices are merely a means to liveli- 
hood for men devoid of intellect and manliness. A putresti sacrifice, 
performed for the birth of a child, may not be followed by that event. 
When a child is born, the knaves say that it is due to the power of their 
incantations uttered in the course of the rite ; and when a child is not born, 
they explain it as being due to the rite being incomplete in some way or 
other. The priests say that a beast slain in a sacrifice goes to heaven. Then 
how is it that they do not kill their own old fathers in a sacrifice in order 
to send them directly to heaven? If the offerings in a funeral ceremony 
can produce gratification to beings who are dead, then in the case of travel- 
lers, when they start, it is needless to give them provisions for the journey. 
All these ceremonies are prescribed by the Brahmanas as a means to their 
livelihood and are worth no more than that. Hence the endeavour to 
propitiate the gods through religious ceremonies — to satisfy them by prayers 
— is vain and illusive. Religion is the invention of persons desirous of 
deceiving their fellotvmen in order to further their own selfish interests. 
There is no particular place named heaven ; even the Vedas themselves 
doubt the existence of a world beyond. If a man goes to another world 
after death, why does he not come back, drawn by the love of his friends 
and relatives? When once the body is reduced to ashes, how can it go to 
the other world? When an evil person dies, everything ends there ; he does 
not enter into a region of pain or of darkness unrelieved by a single ray of 
light. That God is the judge of our actions also does not stand to reason, 
because in that case partiality and cruelty on His part would be inevitable. 
If He visits us with the evil consequences of our sins. He becomes our enemy 
for nothing. Therefore it is better not to have a God than to have a cruel 
and partial God. There is no such being as God, the supreme author and 
governor of the world, an omniscient spirit ; the senses cannot reach Him. 
Adrsta (fate), the principle of causality, and inference are all denied. The 
Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility. So how can we ascertain that an all- 
knowing, all-pervading, and all-powerful spirit exists? Nature, and not 
God, is the watchword of this school. 
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The Viatyas, were Aryans of previous and later migrations or 
Aryanized racial stocks, were incorporated into this sect. They too, like 
the Loka}atikas, challenged everything, including the caste system, the 
sacrifices, and the Vedas, and were the bitter opponents of orthodox 
Brahmanism. Strengthened by the support of these Vratyas, the Lokayatikas 
exhorted people to strain every nerve to work out their immediate earthly 
■welfare instead of running after heaven, kama or the fulfilment of desire 
being considered the summum bonum of human life. The result of this 
movement was an inspiration for freedom — freedom for the individual as 
ivell as for society, for woman as well as for man, for the poor as -^vell as 
for the rich. The wonderful result of this struggle for freedom is also 
visible in the rise of the Buddhist culture. Buddha's views against the 
Vedic sacrifices, the memorizing and fruitless repetition of the Vedic 
7nanUas, the caste system, the authority of the Vedas and the tvorship of 
the deities, the magic rites and the ascetic practices — all have their counter- 
parts in the vie'ws of the Lokayatikas. It is perhaps because Buddhism was 
greatly influenced by the Lokayata school that we find in later accounts of 
this system the doctrines of Buddha and Carvaka almost amalgamated as 
in Jabali's exhortation to Rama in the Ramdyana (II. 108) and the name 
Can aka sometimes applied to Buddha. India seethed rvith free thinking, 
and Buddha was the product of this freedom. No man ever lived so god-less, 
yet so god-like a life as he did. The Vtsnu Put dm has a record of this stage of 
the school. It refers to a sect of people of very ancient origin who were free 
to live wherever they liked, unworried by conventions, pure at heart and 
blameless in action. Virtue or vice they had none ; drey lived in an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom in which men could move without the fear 
of transgressing conventional dogmas of religion and social usage. But the 
votaries of the mundane -were not satisfied merely rvith social and religious 
freedom ; politics became incorporated into the Lokayata school, which 
ignored dnviknki (metaphysics), trayi (Vedas) — in fact everything that dealt 
with the supersensuous — and appreciated dandaniti (politics) and vdrttd 
(economics) as the only branches of knowledge deserving special cultivation. 
The earthly king became the only God. So long ham a or pleasure had been 
considered to be the only good of human life ; now artha or material advan- 
tage was added to it. As the Lokayatikas captured the hearts of the cultured 
as well as the common people, all concentrated on working out their imme- 
diate earthly welfare. The result of this movement was the propagation of 
different arts and sciences. 

Vatsyayana mentions some sixty-four names of Indian fine arts tvhich 
flourished probably in this period of Indian materialism ; so does the author 
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of Lalitci-vistai'a. Kanibalasvataia, who is inenliotiecl by ^antaraksita in his 
Tattva-sangraha, Payasi, whose views are recorded in the oldest known 
Buddhist and Jaina works, Ajita Kesakanibalin, and many other materialists 
also wrote their works on materialism dming this period. The SamaMa- 
phala-Sutta preserves the following recoul of Ajita’s view; ‘There is no 
such duty as the giving of alms, or the jierfoimance of sacrifices, or the 
making of offerings. Good and evil deeds produce no results, and there is 
no such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father nor 
mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There are no 
recluses or Brahmanas who, having realized the meaning of both this trorld 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human being is made 
up of four elements. When he dies, the earth element in him returns to 
the earth, the fluid to the neater, the heat to the fire, and the airy element 
to the air. Four bearers remove his dead body till they reach the burning 
giound ; men utter forth his eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and 
his offerings end in ashes. The talk of gifts is the doctrine of fools. It is 
an empty lie, mere idle talk, wdien men say there is a prophet there. Fools 
and wise men alike, on the dissolution of their body, are annihilated ; after 
death they are not.’ This Ajita flourished during the lifetime of Buddha. 
Up to that time politics had not yet been taken up by the Lokayatikas ; so 
there is no trace of it in the teachings of Ajita. Krsna Misra gives an 
almost perfect account of the doctrines of the Lokayata school of his time ; 
‘Lokayata is always the only Sastra. In it, only perceptual evidence is 
aiuhoiity. The elements arc earth, water, fire, and air. Wealth and 
enjoyment are the objects of human existence. Matter can think. There 
is no other world. Death is the end of all.’ 

The success of the Lokayata system ended in corruption. .Extreme 
heedom gave birth to licentiousness. Supreme bliss was transformed into 
sensual pleasure, the enjoyment of which in its gross form became the 
only end of Human life. The elevated teachings of Brhaspati were meta- 
morphosed into the eroticism of his followers. Let us enjoy pleasure alone, 
they said. It is the only thing which is true and good. The only reasonable 
end of man is enjoyment. We know pleasure is never pure, never free 
horn pain. But because the pleasure is mixed with pain, should we 
therefoie reject life? Should we fling away sheaves of paddy, rich with 
the finest white grains because they are covered with husk and dust? 
Should wc refrain from plucking lotuses because there are thorns on the 
stalks? Shall we not cat fish because they have bones and scales? Should we 
exclude rice from our meals only for the trouble it gives in husking? Who 
will not soothe his mind and body in ambrosial moonlight, though there are 
spots on the moon? Shall we not enjoy the pleasant breeze of summer 
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because there is a little dust in it? Should we not prepare food for fear 
of beggars? Unmixed happiness is not available in this world, yet we 
cannot overlook the least enjoyment. The only goal of life is our own 
pleasure. We should fully enjoy the present ; to sacriiice the present for 
the future is unwaivanted and perilous. The present is ours ; the past is 
dead and gone ; the future is doubtful. The present is all that we have ; 
let us make the most of it. 

With this credo the Lokayatikas of that remote period of Indian 
history preached and practised an extreme form of hedonism. At this 
stage Indian materialism received the additional designation of Garvaka. 
The word means ‘entertaining speech’. ‘While you live, drink ; for once 
dead, you can never return.’ ‘As long as he lives, let a man live happily; 
et'en borrotving money, let him drink ghee.’ The propagation of this cult 
rvas the first step towards the dotvnfall of the Lokayata system. 

At this stage of Indian materialism the Buddhists and Jains came to 
the field of philosophy to preach their doctrines. At their first appearance 
they claimed to be successors of the old heretics, i.e. the followers of 
Brhaspati, by directing their attacks mainly against the doctrines relating 
to sacrifices as actually preached and practised in the Vcdic school. They 
became, like the Lokayatikas, very popular for the time being, as the minds 
of the people trere still under the sway of materialistic doctrines. But as 
time tv'ent on, the state of things began to change. The Carvakas came to 
know what these newcomers really tvere. They led the opposition against 
the orthodox Buddhists and Jains, as they had previously done against the 
Vedicists. The result was that the Lokayatikas were ojoposed both by the 
Vedicists and by the Buddhists and Jams. By this simultaneous attack they 
■were for the first time pushed into a corner. The philosophers of the Vedic 
schools now became very strong; aided by the idealist doctrines of the new 
heretics, they stood as successors of the sages of old, and repelled the attacks 
on their eternal principles. As time passed, one Vedic school after another 
opposed the heretics, both old and new. They opjmsed the materialistic 
vietvs of the old heretics and the anti-Vedic doctrines of the new. 

The frontal attack was delivered by Nyaya and Vaisesika. Gautama 
adduced very strong arguments against the theory of Dehatmavada (tvhich 
preaches that the body is the self) held by the old heretics and established 
the theory that the soul is different from the body. Kanada made an endeav- 
our to refute the theory of Svabhavavada or the naturalism of the old 
heretics, by propagating the theory that the diversity of creation cannot be 
due to nature, which is unconscious. The diversity, he said, is produced 
from the atoms, which are unconscious, through the will of God acting in 
agreement with the doings of men’s previous births. Saiiikhya and Yoga 
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joined the fray in a different manner. Kapila, who is regarded by 
some as representing the oldest trend of philosophy, formulated his 
arguments in favour of dualism, for which the field had perhaps been already 
prepared. Then came Patahjali with his system of Yoga, designed to 
establish the existence of God. Through the influence of these teachers, the 
mass mind tvas inclined towards belief in the spiritual nature of the soul 
and in transmigration. Jaimini made a direct attempt to establish by argu- 
ment that the Vedas tvere infallible and authoritative ; that karma or action 
was more powerful than even God, if there were any ; and that for the sake 
of purification of the mind the performance of rites was indispensable. 
When, under the influence of Jaimini, the minds of the people had been 
prepared for the performance of duties enjoined by the Vedas and for 
conceiving the soul as spiritual, and the influence of anti-Vedic doctrines 
and tendencies had, for the time being, almost worn off, Vyasa came to 
the field and preached his idealistic philosophy. Lokayata, being thus 
opposed by these powerful adversaries, wavered and leaned towards 
idealism. This stage may be called the second or middle stage of 
its dotviifall, trhen under the Susik.sita Carvakas it admitted gradually the 
identification of the self with the sense-organs, the vital principle, and 
the mind, shaking off its old doctrine of the identity of the self with 
the body. The first view, in tvliich the self is identified with the 
sense-organs, is based on the fact that consciousness and bodily move- 
ments follow the initiative of _ the senses and that the judgement 
expressed in 'I am blind’, which shows this identification, is univer- 
sally accepted as valid. Opposed further by the idealists, it maintains that 
the vital principle is really the soui’ce of intelligence, for on it the senses 
depend for their existence and operation. When this view too was attacked, 
its sponsors maintained that consciousne.ss was a quality of the mind ; the 
other organs were only the means of indeterminate sense knowledge. It 
tsMs the mind that introduced the element of determinateness. Moreover, 
the mind by its power of volition controlled the outer organs and might 
persist and function even when the latter were absent. Therefore the 
mind was the true self. All these have been recorded by Sadananda in 
his Advaita-hrahmasiddhi. He speaks of four different materialistic schools, 
the chief point of contention among whom is the conception of the soul. 
One school regards the soul as identical with the gross body, another with 
the senses, a third with the vital principle, and the fourth -with the organ 
of thought. Again, the Lokayata views had so far maintained that percep- 
tion was the only source of knowledge. NotV, being severely attacked by its 
opponents, who maintained the authority of inference, it showed for the 
first time a leaning towards admitting inference as a source of knowledge. 
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At fit St it said that for practical purposes probability was sufficient. At 
the sight of smoke rising fiom a spot we have a sense of the piobability of 
fire, and not of its certainty ; this is enough for all practical purposes, and 
theic is no need to assume the existence of a distinct kind of evidence 
called infeicnce. When further pressed, this school accepted inference as a 
means to light knowledge, since it was useful in our daily life. But it 
lejected the form of inference proposed by the Buddhists and others as 
being impiacticable for daily use. In other words, it divided inference 
into two classes — one class refening to the futuie and the other to the past. 
It accepted the second and rejected the first, the inference about what has 
never been perceived, as for example, the future world, God, and the soul. 
Purandara lived in this period and was an advocate of the Carvaka school. 
Sankara, the commentators Kamalasila and Abhayficleva, Jayanta (the 
author of Nydyamanjan), and the unknown autlior of the Sarvamata- 
sahgyaha record his vietFS. Being further pressed, this school accepted, at 
this stage, even ether as an element — a fact adverted to by Gunaiatna. The 
extremists of the Carvaka school (Dhurta Carvaka) denied the causal 
relation of an object or event and held the view that things came 
into existence by themselves. But the progressive Carvakas (Su^iksita 
CaiTaka), on the contrary, were found, in this stage perhaps, to be 
inclined to accept svabhdva or nature as the cause of this universe, though 
svabhdva itself was believed to have no cause, no antecedent. This was 
referred to by Santaraksita in his Tattva-sangraha~ And it was in this stage 
that the progressive Carvakas drifted to the refined hedonism of Vatsyayana. 

As they were supported by the Buddhists and Jains in their attack on 
the Vedic sacrifices, the old heretical oppositionists again became porverful. 
They received their general name of ndstika in this period. Vedic rites 
proper were gradually pushed into the background. New scriptures of the 
Vedic schools were in preparation, fully adapted to the needs, tastes, and 
tendencies of the changing times, but not entirely divorced from all 
connection with the Vedas. Voluminous works were v/ritten to satisfy 
varying temperaments. But elements of different nature were expressly 
visible in these schools. By way of compromise with the old heretical school, 
whose influence still predominated in the country, they included and 
adopted the popular doctrines regarding indulgence of the senses, and, as 
successors of the idealist schools, they gave them an esoteric purpose and 
thus modified them to some extent. Since that time, viz. the period of 
the great Hindu revival after the fall of Buddhism, India has been popularly 
Vedic, i.e. Pauranika and Tantrika, in her outlook, though the Carvaka 
system must have been a force to reckon with even so late as the time of 
Haribhadra, Gunaratna, fentaraksita, Kamalasila, Siddhasena, Abhayadeva, 
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Kisna Misra, Sriharsa, Jayanta, Sadananda, Madhavacarya, and others, who 
have criticized its theories in their works. It was Saiikaracarya and his 
school who did not even consider the Carvaka school to be a system of 
philosophy. The great reaction against Carvakism was started by Madha- 
vacarya ivho pronounced the Carvaka system to be the lowest system of 
philosophy and scored a most decisive victory over it. Through lapse of 
time the original works of the Brhaspati school, the extreme mateiialistic 
system, either perished owing to natural causes or were destroyed by its 
poiverful rivals. The Buddhistic and Jaina schools, being idealistic in 
essence, did not meet with total annihilation. As to the materialistic 
school, it may be that for a considerable time its views became more and 
more feeble and unpopular until it lost independent existence and was 
absorbed by the rival schools. 




PART II 


THE VEDANTA 
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BRAHMA-MiMajJiSA 


THE OPENING SOTRAS 

T he B)ahma-Mlmanisa (the V edanta-Sutra of Badarayana) beginning 
with the sutia (1.1.1) 'Athdlo Brahma-jijndsd’ (Now therefoi'e the 
inquiiy into Brahman) and ending with the sutm (IV.4.22) "Anavittih 
sabddi andvrttih iabddt’ (No return, so the scnptme declares) is regarded 
by Sankara, Ananda Tiitha (Madhva), Vallabha, and Vijhana Bhiksu as 
distinct from and inde23endent of the Kaima-Mlmamsd (the Pinva-Mlmmiisd 
of Jaimini). The several commentators on the Veddnta-Sutra interpret the 
word atha differently. Vijnana Bhiksu and Ananda Tirtha take atha in 
the sense of indicating the beginning of the subject. Vallabha holds that 
the particle is used merely to signify the ausjaicious. Sankara considers that 
atha means ‘after acquiring the four sddhanas (requisites)’, which are indis- 
pensable for beginning the study. According to the schools of Srikantha, 
Bhaskara, and Ramanuja, the two Mlmdrhsds are one. The Uttara- 
Mvndmsd must be considered to be only a continuation of the Pwua- 
Mhndthsdj and so the word atha implies the antecedent inquiry into karma. 
The point of difference is that the Jnana-karma-samuccaya-vada (the doc- 
trine of the synthesis of jhdna and karma), adopted by Bhaskara, is not fol- 
lowed by Srikantha and Ramanuja, who are of opinion that karma has an 
instrumental value in the inquiry into Brahman as generating knowledge. 
Like Srikantha and other teachers, Sankara also recognizes the instrumental 
significance of karma ; but he considers that it is not an invariable rule that 
the inquiry into karma should precede the inquiry into Brahman in the 
present life, as it suffices if karma has been performed in previous births 
Hence he holds that those who have taken to sannydsa immediately after th 
brahmacarya stage are comjoetent to inquire into Brahman even before th 
inquiry into karma. In the opinion of Srikantha and others, however, ff 
those who become sannydsins direct from the Brahmacaryasrama, the p 
formance of karma is not essential, since the possession of the virtues 
sama, dama, etc. will qualify them for Brahma-vicdra. All the schools ' 
unanimous in holding that, during the period of inquiry, the duties of oi 
particular dsrama should be followed. But according to Sankara, the inqi 
into Brahman should invariably follow the acquisition of the four req 
sites, whether the aspirants are householders or sannydsins or those who 
not belong to any dsrama or are even devas. The view of Srikantha a 
others is that karma or work is' essential for householders, while sannydsi 
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devai, or those ivho do not belong to any asrama can for the same purpose 
practise the virtues of §ifti austerity, etc., as the case may be. 

SUPREME REALITY AND ITS REALIZATION 

The commentary of ^rikara closely follows the commentary of 
^rikantha. But according to ^rikantha, Sadasiva is the supreme Soul, while 
Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha regard Narayana as the supreme Soul. To 
Srikara and to Vijnana Bhiksu the supreme Soul is Brahman, not par- 
ticularized by any name. 

The subject to be inquired into is held to be the same by all these 
schools. It is Brahman, though conceived under different names and forms. 
All, except Sankara, hold that the egoity of the pure individual self {kiddha- 
pratyagdtrnan) remains and persists even in the state of nioksa or libeia- 
tion. They hold that liberation does not mean the destruction of this 
egoity. Sankara, however, insists that T’ does not mean the real self but 
the self mixed with the non-self. The real individual self is beyond the 
three states of tvaking, dream, and sleep, and is absolute consciousness 
which is also the nature of Brahman. Hence the Jiva is really one with 
Brahman. Sankara further holds that egoity is destroyed in the state of 
inoksa, but the self survives, this being the purport of the Sruti. Phi- 
losophers other than Sankara think that none will desire tnoksa if in that 
state the ego becomes non-existent. But according to Sairkara, what is 
destroyed is not the essence of the ego which is the self, but the ego- 
consciousness as something distinct from Brahman. While others believe 
that the realization of the truth of the mahdvdkya ‘Ahadi Ih ahmdsmi’ (I am 
Brahman) will have no meaning if the ‘T docs not persist as such in moksa, 
Sankara holds that aham here refers, not to the T persisting in its distinc- 
tion from Brahman in the state of moksa, but to what was distinct from 
Brahman prior to realization. In this view, the ego-sense is a form of 
bondage, which one should struggle to break. According to Sankara, 
SiTkantha, and others, the inquiry into the sddhana connoted by atha in 
the siitra ‘Athdto Brahma-jijndsd! , is dealt with in the third chapter on 
sddhana, while the inquiry into Brahman is the subject of the first and 
second chapters. This view is accepted by other schools also, the only 
difference being that the particle atha is not held by them to signify ‘after 
the acquisition of the sddha^ias (the four requisites)’. 

The knowledge connoted by ‘desire to know’ (jijfidm), according to 
Sankara, includes and extends up to realization, i.e. the direct experience 
of Brahman, which is the fruit of the inepriry. Others hold that the 
knorvledge in question is the same as that denoted by words such as medita- 
tion etc. or, in other words, the knowledge is equivalent to a vision and is 
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of the nature of devotion. This being so, Sankara holds that the rvord 
drastauya (to be seen) in the gruti beginning with ‘Atrna vd are ebastavyah’ 
(The Atman is to be seen) denotes the result, while other systems hold 
that it is indicative of dhydna, which is almost on a par with realization 
[clanana-samdndkma). All the commentators agree that the two equivalent 
texts ‘Atnici vd are cbasfavyali’ (The Atman is to be seen) and ‘Tad ui]ijm- 
sasva tad Bmhma' (Inquire into that, that is Brahman) constitute the 
subject. The only difference among the commentators m this matter is 
that according to Sankara, Atman and Brahman are one and the same, 
while other schools think that the word Atman in its primary meaning 
denotes the Paramatman, the supreme Self. 

MATERIAL AND EFFICIENT CAUSES 

All the systems hold that the sulra (1.1.2.) ‘Janrnddyasya yatah’ (From 
whom proceeds the origin etc. [of this universe]) defines Brahman. The 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators is that the doctrine of the 
Saihkhya that Prakrti transforms itself, and the doctrine that Hiranya- 
garbha is the efficient cause of the universe do not constitute the purport 
of the Vedanta. Hence all hold that this sutia rejects the theistic and the 
atheistic Saihkhya vieiv as well as the doctrine of Hiranyagarbha being the 
efficient cause. But Ananda Tirtha and Vijnana Bhiksu take this suba 
to mean that Brahman is merely the efficient cause of the universe, while 
the other commentators hold that Brahman is both the material {updddm) 
and the efficient (niniitta) cause. 

Bhaskara and Vallabha accept the view that, though Brahman is 
without parts, the cosmos is the transformation of Brahman. Hence, 
according to them. Brahman Itself is the material cause of transformation, 
idiile Vijnana Bhiksu holds that Prakrti alone is transformed, though 
Brahman too, being the locus of Prakrti, may be said to be the material 
cause, ^rikantha, Srikara, and Ramanuja are of opinion that, even though 
Prakrti alone is immediately transformed, Prakrti and Brahman are 
inseparable, both being related as the body and its indweller (Prakrti 
being the body of Brahman). Hence they accept the view that Brahman 
is the material cause, since Brahman too is transformed together ivith 
Prakrti. 

The monists hold that the sutra does not directly refer to the ultimate 
Brahman, but is intended to explain the origin etc. of the universe by 
referring to the creative agencies of the Saguna Brahman 'which is an 
adjunct of the Nirguna Brahman. This is according to the Vivarana school 
which considers both Brahman and Prakrti as material causes, the former 
being vivartopadana (material of apparent or illusory transformation) and 
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the latter paiinamopnddna (material o£ real transformation). Piakiti is 
tiansformed as the cosmos, tvhile Brahman only apparently manifests Itself 
as the cosmos. But according to Vacaspati Misra (Bhdma/i), Brahman is 
the upaddnakd)ana (viviu topaddna), Prakrti being only the 7iimitLakinana. 
In this view there is no parindma or transformation, but only a oivaita of 
Brahman or appeaiance brought about by auidyd. Bhaskara and Vallabha 
agree in holding the view of the direct transformation of Brahman. 
Ramanuja refutes this view in his commentary on the siitia (1.4.23) 
‘Piakrjiica pmtijnd-d'istdntdnuparodhdt’ (Brahman is also the material 
cause, the vietvr not being contradictory to the propositions and illustiations). 
Also in the beginning of the adhikaraim entitled Iksati (on account of 
consciousness attrihuted to the first cause [Pradhana is not the first cause, 
as it is against the scriptures]) he refutes the view that Prakrti alone is 
transformed. 

Sankara, Silkantha, and others consider that the reason given in the 
aho\e siUra Trakitisca’ etc. for Brahman being the material cause holds 
good for Its being non-different, as is shown in the sitha (II. 1.14) ‘Tadanan- 
ycdvam dimnbhanakbdddibhyah’ (Its non-difference is proved by words like 
origin etc.), ^likairtha and others hold that the non-difference relates to 
the tivin elements, vi7. that which is transformed and the process of trans- 
formation, being united in the causal relation ; one being the effect and 
the other being the cause and both being real. But !5airkara is of opinion 
that Brahman is the direct material cause (vivartopadma) and appears to 
transform Itself, because the cosmos is superimposed on Brahman. He also 
holds the view that the cosmos cannot exist apart from and without 
Brahman. In his system therefore Brahman alone is real, and the 
cosmos is an appearance of Brahman as Its effect. In the phenomenal 
stage. Brahman appears as the appearances ; but upon the dawm of realiza- 
tion the appearances disappear in Brahman, and abheda (distinctionless- 
ness) of Brahman means the unreality or non-existence of an other. 

AUTHORITATIVE SCRIPTURES 

In all the schools the Sastra is accepted as the final authority. In the 
system of Vallabha the suha (1.1.3) ‘Sdstrayonilvdt’ (The scriptures being 
the means of right knowledge) is but the concluding portion of the sub a 
(1.1.2) ‘Janmddyasya yatah’. Hence according to him, the sulras up to 
(1.1.4) ‘Tat til samanvaydd (But that is established, because it is the main 
purport of Vedantic texts) constitute three sutras. According to others, 
there are four sutras here. These sutras are regarded by all schools as 
summing up the whole essence 'of the Brahma-Mlmamsd. 

According to Ananda Tirtha, the word Sastra means the Vedas ; and 
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the Pahcmatra and the other Agama Sastras have no authority. Ramanuja 
also agrees with this view. But Srikantha holds that the Pancaratra etc., 
with the exception of the PLsupata system, have no authoiity. According 
to Vijnana Bhiksu, these, except the ancient Samkhya, are all not authorh 
ties. Vallabha holds that the Vedas, tire Bhagavata, and the Gita alone 
possess primary authority. Almost all commentators are unanimous in 
the view that the meaning of the samanvaya sutra is that Brahman is the 
main purport of all the Vcdantic texts. Vallabha alone considers the 
meaning of this siitra to be that Brahman is the cause on account of Its 
all-pervasive nature. 

OTHER TOPICS IN THE FIRST CHAPTER— SAMANVAYA 

All the commentators agree that the rest of the samanvaya chapter 
(fiist chapter) deals with the inquiry into Brahman as that to be known 
or meditated upon, as also xvith the refutation of the Samkhya doctrine of 
Piakrti being the sole cause, and the theory of the Jiva being the cause. 

All, except Saiikara, hold that all the topics (of the first chapter) deal 
with Biahman with attributes. Sankara makes a distinction and says: 
The seventh topic of the first pdda of the first chapter deals tvith the 
Chdndogya passage (1.6,6) ‘Atha ya esa anlardditye hiranmayah purmo 
chjyate hiranyasmasmh’ (Now that golden person who is seen within the 
sun, with a golden beard) etc. The first topic of the second pdda of the 
fiist chapter treats of the Chdndogya passage (III. 14.2) dealing with 
‘Manomaya purnsa’ (He tvho consists of the mind) etc. These two topics 
and those dealing ivith Vaisvanara are the four topics that discuss Brahman 
with attiibutcs, while all the other topics arc concerned with passages 
legarding Brahman without attributes. 

All schools agree that the chapter on samanvaya is concerned svith the 
elucidation of doubtful passages in the Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Taittinya, 
Bihaddranyaka, Chdndogya, Suetdsuatara, and Kausitaki Upanisads. 
Ananda Tirtha would add certain other Upanisads also. In respect of the 
Upanisads not referred to above, there is no doubt about their significance 
and the specified canons of interpretation should be applied to their texts. 

THE SECOND CHAPTER— AVIRODHA 

Sankara considers that, of the Sariikhya, Yoga, Vaiksika, Saugata 
(Buddhist), Jaina, Pasupata, and Pancaratra systems, the Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pasupata, and Pancaratra are acceptable in certain respects and not in 
others (i.e. those portions that are inconsistent with the Vedanta arc to be 
rejected), while the other systems are to be totally rejected. Srikantha 
and Srikara hold that, in the Pasupata system, only the Tamasa Pasupata 
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is to be rejected. Ramanuja accepts the full authority of the Pahearatra. 
So does Anancla Tirtha, but rejecting the ^akta theory of it. Though 
■^hjilana Bhiksu folloirs Sankara in every respect, he thinks in this connec- 
tion that only the modern Saihkhya and Yoga are to be rejected and not 
the ancient ones. 

Non-dilference between cause and effect is the main thesis of this 
^astra. In the theory of Bhaskara and Vallabha, the effect is a transforma- 
tion of Brahman Itself, ^rikantha, Ankara, and Ramanuja consider that 
it is the transformation of the body of Brahman. Vijnana Bhik.su says 
that Prakrti as located in Brahman is transformed. According to Sankara, 
Prakrti and Brahman are both material causes. None of these accept the 
Sariikhya theory that Prakrti existing independently is modified into the 
effect. The theory of cause varies in the two wings of Advaita. One 
is identical with that of Vijnana Bhiksu in holding that Prakrti is located 
in Brahman, and it is that which undei'goes transformation and becomes 
the upaddnakarana. The followers of Vaca.spati Misra and others regard 
Isvara as only a nimittakdrana and not as the updddnakdrana. This view 
is identical with the Pasupata theory rejected in the second adhydya. 

All the schools affirm that the ultimate cause, Isvara or Brahman, 
however called, is the controller {niymnaka) of the effect. Bhaskara, 
Sankara, and Vallabha hold that the cause and effect being identical (the 
cause being in Sankara’s theory the substratum in which the effect appears 
by superimposition). Brahman Itself is the updddnakdrana and is therefore 
the niydmaka of the effect. According to Ramanuja, i5rikantha, and 
Srikara, the controllership of Brahman in re.spect of effect (ntyninakatva) 
arises from the sarira-sarlrin relationship in rrhich, though in theory 
Brahman in Its entirety must be held to be the material cause, it is the 
bodily (sarira) aspect of Brahman alone which operates as such. Ananda 
Tirtha also regards Brahman as niydmaka, but does not accept the iarim- 
saiirin relationship between Brahman and the universe. His follorrers, 
however, consider that their view is not very different from Rarafinuja’s, 
that Brahman being the nimittakdraria of the world obviates the need for 
an updddnakdrana. 

The Advaita is distinguished from other systems in holding that 
Brahman without attributes is the supreme Reality and is non-clifferent 
from the individual soul. All other systems have it that Brahman with 
attributes is the supreme Reality and is different from the Jiva. According 
to the Dvaita system, Brahman being merely the efficient cause, the Jiva 
is totally different from Brahman and Jivas are themselves different from 
one another. Srikantha and others hold that though Jivas are different 
from one another, they form the body of, and are insejoarable from, 
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Brahman. According Lo Bhaskara and Vallabha, Lhe Jiva and Brahman 
are at one and the same time clifferenL and non-different from each other, 
while according to the Aclvaita, they arc completely one as alrsolute Con- 
sciousness, the apparent difference in the phenomenal order being due to 
superimposition. Though according to Parinamavada also the effect 
appears to be different from the cause, the difference and the relation and 
the relata are considered, as in Saktavada, to be real, while Srikantha holds 
that the difference is real and the relation unreal. Thus have been 
summarized the views of tlahkara, ^likantha, Bhaskara, Rainanuja, Anaiida 
Tirtha, Vallabha, and Vijfiana Bhik,sii on the purport of the second pacla 
of the second chapter. 

According to Vallabha, the siilras ‘Tat tii samanvayat’ (1. 1.1), ‘Prahtisca 
pmtijnn-dyxIaiitaiiuparodJiat’ (1.4.23), ‘Parindmal’ (1.4.26), ‘Na vilahsaria- 
tvadasya iaihutvanca inhdcit’ (11.1.4), ‘Krlsnaprasaktir-niravayavatvadabda- 
kopo va’ (II. 1.26), etc. deal ntainly -with the transforming cause and give a 
particularly consistent and significant meaning. If we accept the theory 
that Brahman is merely the efficient cau.se, these sutras treating of Brahman 
as the material cause -will have no significance. It will be irrelevant to 
hold that these refute over again the Saiiikliya view. The same reason 
holds good regarding the view that Prakili being the body, Brahman is 
tlic material cause, or the vietv that Brahman is the material cause through 
vivarta or apparent transformation; the word parinama in the sutm 
‘Parinamat’ docs not fit in tvith the views cited above. The sutra ‘Maya- 
matrantii keirLsnyena anabhivyakla-svarupatvai’ (III. 2. 3) has been explained 
by the sutra ‘Vaidharmyacca na svapnadivat’ (II.2.29). By the word niatm 
in the sutra beginning with ' May aina tram’ is refuted the view that Brahman 
is the cause of dream experiences, and by the sutra beginning with 
‘Vaidharmyacca’ is shown the distinction from the waking experience. 
Thus the system of Vallabha, tvhich holds that dream experiences are due 
to the transformation of Maya without Brahman as the material cause, 
Brahman being the material cause of the waking experiences, is the only 
consistent and signiheant one. 

Srikanlha, Ramanuja, and Srikara hold the follot^ing view. The topic 
of the Inner Ruler (antaryamin) mainly deals with Brahman, having as its 
body the insentient and the sentient (nature and the individual souls). 
The topic ‘Aviso nanavyapadesat’ (II.3.43) treats of the Jiva as a part of 
Brahman. The topic 'Jho’la eva' (II.3.18) concludes with the sutra 
‘Jagadvyapdra-varjam’ (IV.4.17) and shows that there is the sameness of 
bliss in the state of miikii, but the Jiva does not possess the powers of crea- 
tion, conservation, and destruction like Brahman. In all the systems, 
except the Aclvaita, the subject begins with the definition of Brahman as 
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the cause o£ the unuerse and is followed by ‘Anandamayu’bhyasal’ (1.1,12) 
and oUicr sutia.s. 

According to monism, many passages in the first chapter, vi/. on 
sainaiiviiya, deal with Brahman ivilliout attributes. The topic of 'Tada- 
nanyatvam' (11.1.14) treats of Brahman being the material cause through 
x'ivarta which ha.s been establi.shcd by the topic ‘Prakrtika pralijnd-drstdn- 
tdnuparodhdt’ (1.4.23). In the sutra (III.2.3.) ‘Mdyiundtram etc. (The 
dream trorkl is mere illasion), the words ‘kdriinycna anabhivyakti- 
svarupatvad (because its nature is not manifest with the totality of the 
attributes of reality) give the reason. All the unambiguous and undis- 
cussed passages bear a consistent Advaitic meaning. 

All the commentators think it their duty to help their followers by 
construing the Vedanta pas.sages referred to in the suiras in accordance 
trith their systems. This is due to their devotion to their mm .systems. 
It is expected that each should follow, as far as he can, the course of life 
consistent tdth the system to tv'hich he belongs. 

According to dualism, the knowledge that is conducive to moha is 
the knowledge of the fivefold diflerence, namely, the diflcrence bettreen 
(1) one JIva and another, (2) JIva and Brahman, pi) one insentient and 
another, (4) insentients and the Jlva.s, and (5) insentients and Brahman, 
The Jtva is atomic in size and dependent (on God for his action) and is 
essentially knowledge and the .substratum of knmvledge ; though all Jivas 
are similar in the state of liberation (iniikti), all being servants of the 
supreme .Self, still there is inequality in bliss amongsl tliem. The avatdm 
(incarnations) and the vyfthas (emanations) are pans of the essential nature 
of Brahman and, as His in.struments, are the cause of the universe. The 
system of Sri Caitanya, being predominantly devotional, is almost similar, 
the only difference being that it regards J5ri Kt sna as the supreme Self as in 
the Bhagat'ata school, -whereas in dualism proper Narayana is regarded 
as the supreme Self. Thus, between these ttvo schools, there is but a 
difference in the name of the supreme Reality. This system totally rejects 
tlie \ iew that the univeise is unreal or tliat the JIva is identical tvith Brah- 
man. It follotvs that the universe has the same degree of reality as 
Brahman. 

All schools accept Mayavada in one form or anotlmr. According to 
Sankara, Maya, tvhich is called Praki'ti, possesses the twofold power of con- 
cealing Brahman {avarana mhli) and manifesting the universe as Prakrti 
{xnksepa sakli). Others deny the avarana sakti of Mayii and assert that it 
has only the viksepa sakli. The theory of the unreality of the world, seen 
in the Advaita, is a logical consequence of attributing the avarana sakti to 
May'a, by which the prapafica (phenomenal order) is to be traced to 
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SuperiniposiLion on Brahman caused by Maya. Upon the claim of the 
knowledge of reality (lallvtijncina), ajmna disappears ; and irith it the 
avarana and viksepa iaktis of Maya, together irith the phenomeiiLd appeal- 
ante, disappear ; and Brahman alone remains as the sole Rcaht). But for 
others who maintain that Maya has viksepa iakti only, Piakrti ivill 
abide even at the end and so tvill not disappear ei'en trhen iatli’ajmna 
arises. 

In systems like Visistadvaita, the views are very simikir to ivhat has 
been stated regarding dualism. But there is this jicculiarity. \hsi.sLadvaiLa 
does not accept the dilference between Jiva and Brahman, and the insen- 
tient and Brahman ; for, being inseparable, they are non-dilfereiit. Hence 
only three differences are admitted, viz. amongst Jims themseli'cs, amongst 
insentients themselves, and between Jivas and insentients, and they are all 
real as is the livctold difference in Ananda Tirtha’s system. Advaita also 
speaks of the three kinds of difference ; but here they arc not real, they 
arc only empirical. TIic reference to bheda in the sulras in different con- 
texts is, according to Sankara, to be understood in ihe empirical sense only, 
when the JIva is associated with the sense of egoity ; but according to others, 
it is ultimate and absolutely true. The livcf'old difference is not accepted 
by the Vi.sisladvaitins. In the .state of liberation there is merging in 
Brahman. There is neither inequality in bliss nor complete identity ivith 
Brahman, as is maintained by pure non-dualism. There is another differ- 
ence too, viz. that they admit Brahman to be the material cause, directly 
or indirectly, as stated above. 

In all systems, except Advaita and Dvaita, knowledge is an essential 
attribute of the Self, being its inseparable concomitant {aprthaksiddka- 
viicsamni), and it is eternal ; it only contracts and expands. 

In Advaita and Dvaita, knowledge is not an altribale of the Self but 
is a transformation of (miahkamna (the inner organ, mind), as in the 
Saihkhya. The aniahkarana-parimma inheres in the Atman and has equal 
reality with it, according to Dvaita. Advaita considers both antalikarana 
and its pariudnia as ultimately unreal, as both are the results of superira- 
position on the Atman. All schools agree in holding that the Atman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness. Such consciousness is to be equated ivith 
pure jndna. The Atman in itself is the substrate and substance of such 
indna. It is jndna-svarupa. This substantive jmna has a distinguishable 
adjunct which inheres in it by way of inseparable concomitance like the 
glow in a flame. This may be considered a form of adjectival jndna, 
dhaiinabhutajndna, which, as mentioned above, contracts under the influ- 
ence of ewidyd expressing itself as karma, or expands w'hen the taint of 
karma and the resulting avidyd are removed. It is this expanded dharma- 
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hhiitcij uTuiu or the triinsforiiiHlioii oi* iniRcl, i.c. milohJ^cii ciHii-vt tlicit Cflu 
alone destroy ajmna, in ^vhalever form, either as, according to Advaita, 
concealing nescience or as, according to other systems, tainting kaima. 
Thus this kind of dharmabhntnjmina in its expansive character and ajmna, 
which makes for contraction, arc opposed to each other. But the ivarupa- 
jndna trliich is pure consciousness in its substantive being- rvill be un- 
affected by ajnana, tvhich may reside in it and conceal it till the akhanda- 
kuin-saksliikara, or the absolutely expansive nature of dhannnbJiutajmna, 
is attained. So. according to Advaita, the akluvjiWuira-vriti (the sense of 
infinite expansion) alone is the enemy of ajndiia, but not svarnpajmna, 
and this provides the answer to the objections raised regarding the locus 
and the removal of ajnmia. 

Regarding the third part of the second chapter, all agree in holding 
that earth, water, fire, air, and ether have been created according to the 
order mentioned in the Sruti. By this is explained also the dissolution 
of these elements, \\diich is in exactly the reverse order of the process of 
their creation. But according to t^rlkantha, the order nf the process of dis- 
solution is not the purport of the text, but only the order of the creation 
of the elementals, which follows the order of the creation of the elements. 

The creation of the Jiva is due to the adjuncis and is only apparent 
and not real; all commentators agree (hat (be Jiva is really eternal. 
iSrIkantha and others, however, hold that there are not ttro adliikaram 
(topics) tvdiich prove this, but only the suira ‘Cardcara-vynlmirayastu’ etc. 
(II. 3.16), trhich is construed by Sankara and others as treating only 
secondarily and metaphorically of the creation of the jTva. The ultimate 
connotation of all the texts, according to t5rlkanlha, Ramanuja, and others, 
is to lead to the supreme Self. This being .so, all the commentators, except 
Ananda Tirtha, are of opinion that the svlra ‘Ndima’inUernilyatvacca 
tdbhyah' (II. 3. 17) refutes the creation of the Jlvatman. Ananda Tirtha 
holds that this sutra, like the siilra 'AsanibJiavnslu saio’ nupnpaLlch’ (II. 3.9), 
refutes only the creation of the supreme Self. 

Almost every commentator admits that the Jiva’s nature is knowledge, 
and it is also the locus of knowledge. There is, liotFevci', this difference 
among the schools. Both Advaita and Dvaitti hold that knowledge as an 
attt'ibute pertains to the mind (antahharana) and is transient, According 
to other systems, knmvledge is an attribute of the Self and is eternal. But 
Ananda Tirtha holds that the suira ’Jno’la eva’ assumes that the Jiva is the 
substratum of knotvledge as an attribute ; and he supports the view of its 
dependent origination, it being a reflection of Brahman. Sankara, how- 
ever, holds that the conception of the Jiva as the substratum of knowledge 
is due to the adjuncts. Hence, the sutra 'Jfio’la eva’ merely suioports the 
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view' ^hat the Jiva’s very naLure is knowledge. The word jila is interpreted 
by him to mean intelligence. The sutra ‘Jno’ta eva’ is held by Sankara 
to constitute a separate independent acUiikaram complete by itself. Other 
commentators, however, hold that the adhikarana is composed of fourteen 
or fetrer sutras beginning ivith ‘Jno’La eva’. 

All, except Saiikara and Bhaskara, think that the sTiha ‘fno'la eva’ 
supports not only the view that the Jiva is the substratum of knotvledge, but 
also that it is atomic in size. Ananda Tirtha is, however, alone in holding 
that the sutra ‘Vyatircko gandhavat’ (II.3.26) shows that the Jiva has many 
forms and that the text read by him as ‘ Alattvamasi’ show's that the Jiva is 
different from Brahman. But Sankara is of opinion that the sulra ‘Utkran- 
tigatydgalindm’ (11.3.19) raises a doubt as to the Jiva's being atomic and 
concludes that the Jiva is by naLure one with Brahman and all-pervading. 
It is only atomic through its adjuncts. The Jiva’s being an agent or a part 
of Brahman is also due to its adjuncts. Others, however, think that all 
these are predicated of the Jiva’s otvii real nature and not of its adjuncts. 

Almost all commentators agree in accepting the creation of the 
elements and the elemcntals as well as the idea of the Jiva’s dependent 
activity and its eternity. Sankara’s view is as follows; The Jiva is not 
atomic but all-pervading. Its nature is absolute knowledge. Its agency, 
like its self-hood (jlvafva), is due to siiperimposition, hence phenomenal 
and not real ; its being a part is also not real but superimposed. 

Thus, in effect, there are two opinions, viz. that the Jiva is different 
from Brahman and that it is one with Brahman. According to Ananda 
Tirtha, the Jiva is ever different from Brahman. So he holds that texts 
like ‘Pithagupadesdt’ (II. 3.28), which treat of the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, are to be taken in a secondary sense or as figurative. These 
sutras are introduced for the purpose of refuting the view of the insepa- 
rability of Jiva and Brahman. In this matter the views of Srikantha and 
Ramanuja do not differ in the least from the above opinion. The com- 
mentary of Srikara also holds the same view. Though Ananda Tirtha 
accepts the vierv that Brahman means Narayana, he holds that Narayana 
has the fivefold vyulia (emanation), viz. Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Vasudeva, 
Sahkarsaiia, and Narayana. He also says that there is the utmost difference 
between the Jiva and Brahman. 

Proceeding to the topic of ether, in explaining the sutra ‘Antard vijnd- 
namanasi’ etc. (II. 3. 15), Vijirana Bhiksu deals, like Ramanuja, with the 
proposition that by the knowledge of the One everything is knotvn. He, 
however, admits the continuity of Brahman and cikcisa, maintaining the 
permanence of ether in the subtle form, and its origination in the gross 
form. 
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That Brahman is with parts is treated by Vijilana Bliiksu chiefly in 
the topic on parts, as in systems other than I he Advaita, According to this 
school, the mtm 'Asamhluivastii Mlo’niijwlHillch’ (11.3.9) is explained as 
dealing ndlh Prakrti being eternal, while the iulia ‘Tadabhidhymaclm 
in lalhhgU sah' (II. 3. 13) di.scussc.s the quc.slion of Brahman being the siis. 
taining cause of the universe. The sah a ‘Jno’ta eva’ (II. 3. 18) is supple, 
incntary to the sului ‘Nritmd’smtia nilyaloacca tabhyah’ (II. 3. 17) proving 
that if the Jiva is not eternal, its instinctive actions such as sucking its 
mother’s milk etc. will go against reason. 'The sTiL)as beginning with 
'UtkmniigalydgaUncun (II. 3. 19) arc, however, treated by him, as by the 
Advaitins, as stating the prhiia facie view ol the JIva being atomic. The 
Sidra ‘Prtluigii[mdeMh (II. 3.28) is the view of the author ol the sidias on 
the matter showing that the Jiva is all-pervading. Vijhana Bhik,sn con- 
siders that the meaning of the sfilra is that the inlcllect etc., which ate 
adjuncts different from the Jiv:i, arc atomic. In other nnittcis he follows 
the Advaita vietv with the difference that in the beginning of the topic of 
the Jiva as agent, as also in the interpretation of the third [iddii^ his view 
is similar to Ramanuja’s. 

. Vallabha follows Saiikara’s view almo.st wholly in his commentary on 
the siitra 'Carucara-vyapasrayaslu’ etc. (II.S.Ki). Only he is of opinion 
that the siitra 'Jfw’ta eva’ .shows that .sentience iDclongs to the .substratitni. 
Though the Jiva is identical with Brahman in its sentience, it has no 
independent existence apart from Brahman, but exists only ;t,s a part ol 
Brahman. Thus alone can the topic of the Jiva being tin a.spccl be relevant. 
Its being an aspect is a primary fact as held by Vijhana Bhiksu and others. 
According to this vietv, the sfdra ‘Tadginiasdialviil’ etc. (II. 3.29), dealing 
with the non-difference bctivcen the Jiva atui Bnilnnaii conveyed by 
‘Tattvamasi’ (That thou art) and other scrijrtural texts, is to be understood 
in a secondary sense as in the Dvaita system. As regards the topics of the 
Jiva being an agent and being atomic etc., Valhibha follotvs Ramanuja, 

Bhaskara accepts the view of Vallabha ;i,s regards the question of 
Brahman’s undergoing ti'ansformation by Its otvn nature. Only he main- 
tains that the Jiva is all-pervading and non-dificrent from the Paramatman. 
In other respects his view is similar to that of Sankara. 

THE THIRD CaiAfTER-SADIlANA 

111 the third chapter dealing with scidhann, the views of allied systems 
are similar. As regards the first patla of this chapter the vietvs of all systems 
are similar in the discussion of the topic of the Jiva’s pa.ssing out at death 
and its return at birth, though there is a difference of opinion with respect 
to the number of topics dealt with. Ananda TTrtha considers that the siitra 
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‘Ajji L(i sapta’ (III. 1.1 5) also supports the existence of an eternal hell. In 
other systems there is similarity regarding such points as the descent of the 
Jivas through the ‘path of smoke’. Ananda Tiitha stands alone in holding 
the vietr that the Jivas may enter hell and remain there permanently. 
The commentators all agree in holding tliat this topic of the ascent and 
descent of the Jlva is considered to subsciTe the practice of tKiiuigya (non- 
attachment). 

Vijnana Bhiksu thinks that the siilra ‘Api ca sapta’ (III. 1.15) does not 
merely treat of the ascent and descent of the Jivas to heaven and hell 
respectively, but also of the seven Jivas inhabiting seven planes. He is 
also an exception in considering that this order of ascent and descent 
of the Jivas docs not hold good in the case of insects born of ssveat, dirt, 
etc. as tvell as in the case of Nandisvara, Nahusa, and others. He bases bis 
view on the siilras ‘Na Irtiye iaUiopalahclheh’ (HI. 1.18), ‘Sinatynic’pi ca 
lake’ (III. 1.19), and ‘Dananacca’ (HI. 1.20). In all other respects his view 
agrees with that of all the other commentators. 

\''allabha is of opinion that the main purport of the first [idda of the 
third chapter is to show the necessity of attaining another body to receive 
knotvlcdgc, and not merely to instil vnirdgya (non-attachment) into the 
heart of the Jiva, as otlier commentators hold, The main topic here is 
the meditation on the ‘five fires’. He con,siders that, vieived in this light, 
the sittra 'Yonch sarlrani’ (III. 1.27) is a fitting conclusion, as it treats of 
the fruit of the ‘five oblations’. The discussion of the paths, which is 
introduced in the course of this pdda^ is supplementary to the meditation 
on the 'five fires’. Non-attachment arises incidentally from the discussion 
of the topic of the ‘path of smoke’. The order of attaining another body 
applies to those ivho follow the ordinary path. The sulra ‘Na trtlye 
tathopalabdhch’ (III. 1.18) shows that this order does not hold good in the 
‘path of Pu.sli’ (the particular path of the grace of God propounded by 
Vallabha). Vijhana Bhiksu agi'ees that birth need not be occasioned solely 
by the natural procreative process. He does not refer, however, to the 
Pusti-marga. According to him, tapas (austerity) is the cause of birth 
other than by the natural process. Both Vallabha and Vijiiana Bhik.su 
agi-ee in holding that the ^ruti text ‘Jayasva mriyasva’ (Be born and die) 
discusses birth other than by ascent and descent, the difference being that 
\hjnana Bhiksu holds that such a birth applies to insects as well as to 
Nandisvara and therefore includes the case of Drona, Dhrstadyumna, Sita, 
Draupadi, etc. ivho ivere born by other than the natural process. All 
commentators agree in holding that sinners go to the abode of Yama, 
sacrificers go through the ‘path of smoke’, and those ivho meditate on the 
‘five fires’ go through the ‘path of light’. 
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It is held by almost all the commentators that the second pack of the 
third chapter is introduced for the purirose of investigating the meaning 
of Tal tvam (‘That’ and ‘thou’) of the mahavdkya 'Tattuama^i' (That au 
thou). Ahillabha alone holds that this jDart discusses the fitness of the Jiva 
for salvation. He follotvs Saiikara in considering that the first topic treats 
of the illusory nature of dream experiences, the Maya of Isvara (the 
Lord) being the sole material cause of dreams independent of Brahman. 
But there is this difference between the two systems. According to the 
Advaita, both Isvara and Maya are the material causes, while Vallablia 
holds that Ma)’a alone is that cause. Srikantha and Ramanuja agree in 
holding that the experiences in dreams, as those of the -waking state, are 
created by Isvara. They hold that the word nidyd in ‘MdydmdLratn’ is used 
to express tronder. Vijhana Bhiksu is of opinion that dreams ai'e a par- 
ticular modification of the mind capable of being grasped by the intellect, 
According to Ananda Tirtha, Isvara creates the things seen in dreams by 
His own will, taking as material the previously experienced impressions, 
or, in other tvords, it is these impressions that are reflected in dreams. In 
all systems except those of Srikantha, Ramanuja, and Srikara, dreams are 
differentiated from the traking state. All agree that it is the possession of 
the three states of -waking, di'earaing, and deep sleep that constitutes the 
characteristic of the Jiva. In the Advaita system the investigation of the 
conditions under -(vhich dreams occur is undertaken to refute the reality 
of the three states and to illustrate the Jiva’s persistence therein. Vallabha 
disagrees -svith this view. 

All commentators concur in holding that the topic 'Na sthdnato’pi' 
etc. (III.2.11) is for the purpose of investigating the nature of Tat (That), 
the supreme Brahman. According to the Advaita, however, the topic 
really treats of Brahman without attributes, and the topic Trahiiaitd- 
vattuam’ etc. (III.2.22) is introduced to elaborate the stime idea by means 
of other Sruti texts. The sutra ‘Paramalah setun etc. (111.2,31) introduces 
a different and independent topic. But other commentators consider that 
the three constitute only one topic, which is introduced for the purpose of 
establishing that Brahman is with attributes. According to the Advaita 
system, the nature of Brahman can only be indicated, while other systems 
have it that the nature of Brahman is conveyed by the natural, explicit 
meaning of the -^vords given and does not go beyond it. 

All commentators are of opinion that the third pada treating of 
attributes is for the purpose of determining the particular attributes or 
qualities needed for particular forms of meditation. According to Vallabha 
and Bhaskara, the fourth pdda supports the theory of the simultaneous 
practice of jmna and karma. Other systems consider that karma subserves 
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jnana which brings about nioksa. But there is the difference of vietv that, 
according to the Advaita system, the good deeds done in previous births 
also conduce to bringing about jnana. Srikantha and Ramanuja consider 
that good deeds are directly helpful in bringing about moksa, tvhile 
according to the Advaita system, good deeds only co-operate rrith other 
factors in generating jnana tvhich leads to liberation. Systems other than 
Advaita hold that the jnnna referred to her'e is of the form of upasana 
(meditation) connoted by the word bhakti (devotion). The Advaita 
system understands by jnana the direct experience or realization of the 
indivisible Brahman. All systems agree in accepting sannyasa as being 
prescribed by the scriptures. Vallabha, however, considers that in the 
padi of Pusti neither sannyasa nor karma is necessary. In his opinion the 
fulfilment of the duties of each stage of life (asrama) applies only to those 
who tread the Maryada path. Regarding other subjects in this pcida all 
the systems agree. 


THE EOURIII CHAPTER— PIIALA 

The subject of the fourth chapter is the inquiry into the result or 
the fulfilment of knowledge. According to Vallabha, the first topic deals 
with rebirth due to the effect of karma. Other systems consider that this 
topic deals with the sadhana of the repeated hearing of the Sruti and other 
primary sddhanas leading to the fulfilment of knowledge. Vallabha holds 
that the topic is an inquiry into the sadhana and not into the result. 
Others have it that it is only an inquiry into the result, as the hearing 
(of the 5ruti) is a mediate effect. Vijnana'Bhiksu thinks that the subject 
dealt with in ihis adhikarana is the practice of meditation on truth in the 
form of the control of the modifications of the mind, "which leads to 
liberation here and now. 

Vijnana Bhiksu thinks that the sutra ‘Atmeti tupagacchanti grdhayanti 
ca’ (IV. 1.3) shows the nature of the Java to be that of Brahman, regarded 
as the Atman. In his view, though the Jivatman is sentient, it becomes 
insentient by the wall of God, as has been described in the Moksadharma 
section of the Mahdhharaia. The sum and substance of his view is that 
the self is to be regarded as Brahman. This is also the view of Srikantha 
and Ramanuja. The sole dilference is that, according to these systems, 
the Jiva is not insentient at the time of meditation. According to Vallabha, 
as a result of the performance of work in the spirit of dedication to God, 
the Lord, being the Self of all, makes the individual self follow the path 
of jiidna or bhakLi. But the commentaries of Srikantha and Srikara follow 
Ramanuja in this respect. Though they agree that the Jiva is the body 
of Brahman, yet the Tiva in the body of the supreme Self is not insentient 
III— 26 201 
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like the body of the Jiva. According to them, the supreme Self possesses 
two bodies, the cit (the self) and acil (the universe). In the system of 
Advaita, however, the Jiva is non-different from Brahman, and the real 
nature of the Jiva is therefore Brahman. Bhaskara thinks in this connection 
that the Jiva is a particular power of Brahman, and the knowledge of the 1' 
or the ‘Self’ as Brahman conduces to moksa because of the non-difference 
between the power and its possessor. Hence we see that all agree that 
the knowledge of Brahman as a means to moksa is the subject dealt 
with here, though they differ in detail. All agree that the meditation on 
symbols does lead to moksa. In the same wmy all systems agree that in 
meditating on symbols, it is not the symbol as such that should be 
meditated upon, but Brahman represented by the symbol. 

IVith the dawn of knowledge, all karmas, past and future, except the 
praiabdha (that which has started functioning), are destroyed. This is held 
by all except for a slight difference in the case of Vallabha, Anancla Tirtha, 
and Vijnana Bhiksu. Vallabha holds that the prdiabcUia has no effect for 
one who follows the Pusti-raarga. Vijnana Bhiksu says that the prarabdha 
karma docs not function, as is evidenced by the case of Mandavya and 
others. Ananda Tirtha holds that by knowledge, which is termed iipdsana 
(meditative approach to the Divine), good deeds done without desire are 
not destroyed. 

In the sutra ‘Bhogena tvilare ksapayiloa sampadyaie’ (IV. 1.19) the 
word sampatti is regarded by Vallabha as meaning the attainment of a 
divine body after the destruction of the gross and subtle bodies. Vijnana 
Bhiksu regards it as a state of merging, connoted by the term inseparabi- 
lity, as in the case of a river entering the ocean. Srlkantha, Srikara, and 
Ramanuja regard sampalii as meaning merely equality in bliss expressible 
by the term avinabhava^ i.e. the individual sell not existing apart from 
the Paramatman. The Advaita system holds, with Bhaskara, that sampatti 
is the attainment of the state of God. The difference here between the 
two systems is that, according to the Advaita, the Jiva does not exist as 
such apart from Isvara ; while according to Bhaskara, the Jiva exists in its 
mvn nature as the power of God. In all systems, except the Advaita, the 
ego or ‘I’ connotes the Jiva. According to the Advaita, the ego is the 
non-self, the real and primary nature of the Jiva being consciousness 
without the mind {antahkarana). In the theory which upholds the 
existence of many Jivas, the Isvarabhdva, or the state of being God, persists 
till mukti. The real mukti or liberation, according to the Vivarana 
school of the Advaita, is pure consciousness in which all Jivas are merged 
and liberated. In other schools of Advaita it is consciousness without 
adjuncts, as in the Bhamati school of Vacaspati, which holds the view that 
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ignorance is manifold; while the author of Piakatmtha accepts the view 
that even Isvara is only a reflection of Brahman, This essential difference 
among these schools is noteworthy. 

gahkara and Vijnana Bhiksu think that the first pada of the fourth 
chapter treats of the liberation of those whose knowledge of the Nirguna 
Brahman is riioe, as this pada ends with the consideration of sampatti. 
Others, since they do not accept the Nirguna Brahman, are of opinion 
that there is no state of liberation other than the consummation of the 
knowledge of the Sagtina Brahman, i.e. Brahman with attributes. It 
is only in the Advaita system that the word sampatti in the primary 
sense of being one with the Nirguna Brahman is accepted. Accord- 
ing to the other systems, it is only a partial union. Vijnana Bhiksu 
and the Advaita system both hold that those whose knowledge of Brahman 
with attributes is ripe reach liberation gradually. Vallabha considers that 
the text 'Atra Brahma samasnute (Br. U., IV.4.7 ; Ka. U., VI. 14) applies 
only to those who follow the Pusti-marga. So in his system, as in the 
Advaita, the primary meaning of sampatti is unrestrained. Nevertheless, 
since he accepts the difference between the Jiva and Brahman, and since 
he holds that only the divine form created by God’s llld is like Brahman, 
this is what is meant here by the text ‘attaining Brahman’. Hence 
sampatti is only relative or secondary and not absolute or primary. 

The second pada of the fourth chapter, according to the Pusti system 
of Vallabha, discusses the question of what happens to the gross and subtle 
bodies, consisting of organs of sight, speech, etc., when the state of Brahman 
is reached, and concludes that they are dissolved completely even here in 
the case of those who follow the Pusti-marga, while as regards those who 
follotv the ordinary Maryada path or the path of knowledge, each of the 
sense-organs is dissolved in its respective element. Therefore it is the 
ascent of such souls alone that is dealt with in this adhikarana. After the 
dissolution of the gross and subtle bodies, these souls, by the Hid of God, 
get divine bodies and enjoy bliss through those bodies ; and they also 
suffer intense pain when separated from the Lord, though even that pain 
or sorrow is one form of happiness. These ideas are detailed in Vallabha’s 
commentary. Vallabha holds that the sutra ^Pratisedhdditi cenna sdnrdt 
spasto liyekesdm’ (IV,2.12) denies only the sorrow caused by karma, and not 
the pain of separation from the Lord, in the case of those following the 
Pusti-marga, because in his system the order of ascent applies only to those 
who follow Jnana-marga or the path of knowledge. It is clear that this 
path of knowledge is different from the JnSna-marga of the Advaita. The 
path of knowledge, as defined by Srikantha, Ramanuja, Srikara, Ananda 
Tirtha, and others, is also different from the path of knowledge as under- 
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Stood in the Advaita system. Another difference is that, according to 
\Allabha, tvliat appears as sannara to those who follow the iwth oi knowl- 
edge does not contain any element of misery in the case of those 
follow' the Pusti-marga. Srikantha and others accept only the Maryada- 
niarga and hold that in the state of miiJdi or liberation the disembodied 
individual self remains non-separate from Brahman. This is the tdetv of 
all systems except the Advaita, tvhich alone holds^that wdien the individual 
soul attains liberation and reaches the state of Brahman, it docs not remain 
apart from It either in its own nature as the Jiva or as consciousness. 

Ananda Tirtha holds that all the devas up to Hiranyagarbha and even 
the liberated souls dissolve in Brahman through the will of the supreme 
Self. Though the passing away of the know’crs of Biahman is similar to 
that of others, the former pa,ss out of the body Iry the door of the top of the 
heart lighted by the grace of God ; and their passing away does not Lake 
irlace in dahsimiyana or during the time tvhen the sun journeys towards 
the south. This is how Ananda Tirtha explains the .second pdda of the 
fourth chapter. 

According to Ananda Tirtha, the third part of the fourth chapter dis- 
cusses the nature of the ‘path of light’. In this vietv he is at one with the 
others, except that he holds that the superhuman person (on this side of 
Brahmaloka) who guides the a.sccnding soul is the primary pram— God, 
and none else. And this God, the chief prana, leads one to the supreme 
Brahman and not to the Karya (derived or lower) Brahman, inasmuch as 
the soul worshipped Brahman without any symbols. Others are led to the 
Karya Brahman. The Advaita system .says that the ‘path of light’ leads 
only to the Karya Brahman and not to the supreme Brahman. When one 
attains the supreme Brahman, hotvcvei', there is no need to go anywhere, 
because it is established in the second part of the third chapter that one 
attains Brahman even here without migTaling. In discussing the Dvaita 
systems, the question arises, If the gods can reach Brahman ^vithout trans- 
migration, as Ananda Tirtha maintains, why should there be this rule that 
the ‘knowers’ among men should depend on migration to reach (he state 
of mukti} This remark applies to the .systems of Ramanuja and others 
ivdio think that Bliranyagarbha and the dwellers of that loka do not need to 
migrate in order to attain liberation. 

Vallabha agrees with Ramanuja and others as regards those ivho follow 
the Maryada-marga. He thinks, however, that those who follow the Pusti- 
marga do not need to go by the ‘path of light’, and do not require the 
guidance of a supernatural being to reach Brahman. They attain Brahman 
directly and here on earth without the mediation of anyone. This is an 
essential difference between Vallabha and others, It is to be noted that 
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systems other than the Advaita consider the abode of Prajapati to be the 
abode of Karya Brahman and so regard the nature of Parabrahman as the 
same as that of BiahnaJoha, which is different from the abode of Prajapati. 
The Advaita, on the other hand, holds that the Karya Brahman is different 
from Prajapati but is not altogether tree from the adjunct of ignorance, 
and hence must be considered different fi-om the supreme Brahman in 
which there is not the jilightest touch of avidya. 

We shall notv summarize the substance of the fourth pdda of the 
fourth chapter. Vallabha says that the first topic therein deals tvith the 
state, after reaching Brahman, of one who follows the ' Maryada-marga. 
Such a person, by the grace of God, appears in a form created by tbe lild 
of Brahman, and that manifestation is in the abode of Brahman and not 
here, whereas a follower of the Pasti-inarga attains manifestation here. 
Vijuana Bhik,su generally follows the theory of Ramanuja. But there is 
this difference. Those -who -worship Brahma, Vi.snu, and others, worship 
symbols. They attain the Kdrya-Brahmaloka of the respective deities they 
w'orship. Those who wor.ship the Karana Brahman, hotvever, really attain 
Brahman, This can be done only through samddhi. There is no move- 
ment involved as to another plane. When the bondage is removed, the 
all-pervasive character reveals itself. Karya Brahman, according to him, is 
Brahma, Visnu, or Rudra. The followers of Pusti-inarga also adopt the 
same view. In the Advaita too it is no movement from one state to another, 
but the revelation of the identity of the Jiva and Brahman upon the dawn 
of tattvajndha, and whatever is not of the nature of the Nirguna Brahman 
must be held to be Karya Brahman. For interpreters other than Vijhana 
Bhik.su and Vallabha, the attainment of the Karana Brahman implies a 
process and a progress. 

Vijnana Bhiksu holds that the attainment of the state of Brahman 
consists in becoming pure consciousness by being freed from all adjuncts. 
The Jiva is inseparable from Brahman like a river from the ocean. The 
attainment of the powers of Brahman occurs just before liberation, and 
that is reached in a particular state of samddhi even before liberation. He 
says that in the state of liberation Brahman-consciousness, tvhich is beyond 
the three gunas, and the Jiva-consciousness remain inseparable. It is, 
according to Vallabha, the grace of God that enclotvs the Jiva with the 
enjoyment of all lordship when it realizes Brahman ; for he holds that the 
Lord is the means as well as the end, and that the path of Pusti is quite 
different from the path of transmigration. The view of Vijhana Bhiksu is 
similar to that of Vallabha as regards the enjoyment of all bliss either with- 
out a body or tvith a body created by will. According to the system of 
Srikanlha and others, the liberated person, being inseparable from Brah- 
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man, attains the powers of lordship pertaining to Brahman. According to 
the Advaita system, liberation means attaining the state of Brahman, 
that is, being pure Consciousness. All are at one in holding that those 
trho attain to the Saguna Brahman, i.e. Brahman with attributes, acquire 
all the potrers of Brahman except that of controlling the universe. Vallabha 
thinks that the liberated person is similar to Brahman only in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss trithout having any worldly activity. 

NIMBARKA’S INTERPRETATION 

In the philosophy of Nimbarka the three categories of Brahman, cit, 
and acit form the central topics of discussion. This is indicated in the 
first suba itself, ‘Athato Brahma-jijnasa! . Here the jijfiasu (inquirer) is 
cif, the jijnasya (object of the inquiry) is Brahman, and the motive for 
vicara or inquiry is the desire to get rid of ajnana, which is ignorance of 
the nature of Brahman and whose cause, Maya, is the stuff of acit. In this 
respect there is similarity between Ramanuja and Nimbarka, except that 
according to Ramanuja, aksara (immutable) refers to the mukidtman or 
the released soul, but in Nimbarka’s view it refers to Prakrti. Both these 
commentators hold that the Jiva refers to the individual ego, and each 
ego is different from every other. It is of the nature of jnma, but is yet the 
locus of the attributive consciousness or dharmabhutajndna. It has the 
qualities of a doer and enjoyer. The Jiva is anu (atomic) and the vibhiitva 
(ubiquity) that is predicated of it is due to its participating in the immanent 
hkti of Brahman from which it is inseparable (abhinna). 

The Bhedabheda relation between the Jiva and Brahman is estab- 
lished by different commentator's in different ways. To the Advaitins, the 
bheda refers to vydvahdrika daid (phenomenal state) and the abheda to 
pdramdrthika dasd (absolute state). For Ramanuja, sarira connotes bheda 
and saririn connotes abheda in the sanraAarm-sarnbandha. Bhaskara says 
the Jiva’s bheda from Brahman is due to the action of the upddhis or 
limiting adjuncts while the abheda refers to Brahman as sakti. Nimbarka’s 
theory of the Bhedabheda relation takes its stand on the analogy of the 
sun and its eEulgence, conveying the equal validity of unity aird difference. 
The Jiva is both self-subsistent and dependent on Brainpan, Brahman 
being the niydmaka (controller) and the Jiva the niyamya (controlled). 
As self-subsistent it is abhinna, non-distinct from Brahman, but as niyamya, 
it is distinct, indicating its bheda (distinction). 

The mahdvdkya ‘T attvamasi’ which expresses the identity betiveen 
the Jiva and Brahman is variously interpreted by different commentators. 
We have dealt with the views of others ; Nimbarka’s solution is a little 
novel. He holds that the niyamya is secondary to the niydmaka, as the 
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iakti is secondary to the possessor of the sakli in the hkti-saki imat relation. 
So the Jiva by its niyamyatva has only a dependent reality, and the tvam is 
to be understood in its secondary meaning as niyamya. 

According to Sankara, those Srutis which deny difference, the blieda- 
nisedha Srutis, show that difference is not ultimately real, but has only 
phenomenal reality. According to the Dvaitavadins, bheda alone is pri- 
mary ; and the abheda texts are to be understood as in ‘T adgunasdratvdt’ , in 
terms of similarity between the Jiva and Brahman, and also as an aid to 
concentrated meditation on Brahman free from dispersal and distraction 
according to the nisedha Sruti ‘Nelia ndndsti kincana’ (there is no many). 
The bheda-nhedha (repudiation of distinction) Srutis are intended to deny 
the absolute and self-sufRcient independence of the Jiva and prapanca 
(phenomena) apart from Brahman and to emphasize their dependence on 
Brahman. In Ramanuja’s view, apprehensive cognition is the Jiva’s svariipa 
(essential nature) and is dharmabhuta (adjectival). But there is no larira- 
ianrin relation between this cognition and the Jiva. Nimbarka, however, 
applies the same relation as subsists between cognition and Jiva to that 
behveen Jivas and Brahman. The difficulty in the concept of ^arira-sanrin 
relation between the Jiva and Brahman is that the Jiva as Jiva has a sarlra 
(body) of its own, of which it is the iaririn (the possessor), and if it is looked 
upon as the iarira of Brahman which is the ianrin, the ianra of the Jiva 
must in effect be also the iarira of Brahman. In the stage of mukti, in the 
Visistadvaitic view, every soul acquires a transcendental body, an aprdkrta 
knra, and the same problem of the relation bettreen this aprdkrta krira 
of the Jiva and Brahman’s krira constituted of Jivas will persist. In any 
case, one body cannot be the body of another. If the 'soul loses its body, 
either prdkrta or aprdkrta, then it loses its distinctiveness from other Jivas 
and from the Absolute. Nimbarka says that the Jiva is referred to as iarira 
only as the niyamya of Brahman and so the sarirahood of the Jiva is not to 
be understood literally, but only in so far as it is the field of activity of 
Brahman’s hhti. 

Like Ramanuja, Nimbarka too does not accept anything like Nirguna 
Brahman. Brahman can be Saguna only and possesses an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities. It is free from imperfections of the material quali- 
ties or heya gunas (undesirable qualities) of Prakrti. It is anandamaya 
(blissful) ; and the creation, preseiwation, and dissolution of the -world and 
also the conferment of mukti are all due to It. In creating the Jiva 
and leading it through transmigration, the kdranakkii (causal power) of 
Brahman brings about the effected Jiva, which re-acquires its former 
consciousness in association with its individual body and according to its 
antecedent karma. Brahman is both the nimittakdi ana (efficient cause) and 
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the iipadanahanina (material caube). As the 7iimittakdrana, Brahman asso- 
ciates the Ji-i'a’s anadikauna (beginningless scries of actions) lying doimant 
in the pnilaya (dissolution) stage with the cctana (consciousness) of the 
Jha and cndoics it irith bJioktrtva (enjoyership). Brahman’s being the 
updddnakenana (mateiial cause) means that the sakti and the kdiya irhich 
aie in Brahman in subtle forms are manifested in a gross manner in the 
Jivas and in the ptapanca (universe). 

Mukti, according to Nimbarka, is the gift of Brahman in response to 
the bhakti of the Jiva. All the auspicious qualities of Brahman are 
acquired by the released soul except those pertaining to the creation etc, 
of the tvorld. There is resemblance ivith Brahman in the transcendental 
enjoyment. It is a case of sddharmya (similarity of nature) only and not 
absolute identity with Brahman. 

Referring to the condition of the Jiva in miikti in the context of the 
suha 'Avib/mgena distatodl’ (IV.4.4), Nimbarka says that the soul perceives 
Brahman as non-contradictory to bheda and as non-clistinct from itself. 
This is different from Bhaskara’s view that in muhti the difference due to 
limiting adjuncts disappears and the essential non-difference bctircen the 
Jha and Biahman (svabhdvikdbheda) remains. On the topic of Brahman’s 
being updiiya and needing a body to be the object of ivorship, Nimbarka 
folloivs Ramanuja and says that Brahman’s body is of a Lianscendental 
nature, i.e. divyamangala vigmlia (divine auspicious body). 

^\4th regard to the relation subsisting bettveen Brahman on the one 
hand and the Jiva and jagat on the other, Nimbarka holds that these latter 
are the real paTindma of Brahman Itself and not of Its saura or qualities. 
The paiindma of Brahman (holding as It does the Jhn in the form of 
subtle consciousness as amia, part), into the sthula Jiva with consciousness 
in the gross state, arises from the expansion [vikdsa) of the Jiva’s inherent 
jnana. But the Jiva is not originated like the sthula piapnhca, tvhich is the 
effect of the svatUpa-iahti-parinama of Brahman. Thus the Bhcdabheda 
relation is established by virtue of the sthula cit and aat, the sUksma cit 
and acit being all ariisas of Brahman understood as Its svarupa-sakti. Then 
it is easy to see how if the one, viz. Brahman, is comprehended, everything 
else becomes known, 


BALADEVA'S INTERPRETATION 

Baladeva, the author of Govinda-bhdsya on the Veddnla-Suira, refers 
to Brahman as Hari and to the Bhagavatas, ivhelher bound or tree, as 
Haridasas, In this he follorvs the tradition of Ananda Tirtha. Bui unlike 
Ananda Tirtha, he says that Brahman is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. The Bhedabheda relation between the Jiva and 
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Brahman, according to him, is in the manner o£ the i elation between a 
danda (stick) and a piuusa (man). Puiusa is different from danda, 
but he is one with it as dandin (possessor of the slick [Baladeva’s 
commeiilary on the sul>a II. 1.13]). So also the Jiva and prapanca are 
different from Biahman, but become identical with Brahman as fiva- 
papaflca-oiiista (tiualificd by the aspect of manifestability as Jiva and the 
world). Baladeva agrees with Ramanuja and Nimbaika in postulating 
the reality of the prnpanca, but he does not adopt Ramanuja’s vieiv of 
the hrita-ia) hill relation or Nimbarka’s view of the hkti-hktiinat relation. 
He does not adopt the Advaitic theory that the piapanca is unreal. He 
comes very near the views of Ananda Tiitlia and Vijnana Bhiksu in the 
matter of the relation between [napafica and Brahman. But he differs from 
Ananda Tirtha tvhen he says that Biahman as niydmaka (controller) is 
upaddnakrnaija (material cause), which is also the view of Vijnana Bhiksu 
(MSS. of the Oriental Manuscript Library of Madias, No. 2990 and 
No. 3297). 

In addition to the three principles (lattaahaya) of at (soul), acit 
(matter), and Isvara (God) in Ramanuja’s theory, Baladeva posits two 
otheis, namely, kdla and karma. L4vara is omnipresent, but the Jiva is 
atomic. Both arc cidinpa (of the nature of consciousness), and both are 
jmnciiiaya — being the locus or support of dharmabhutajnema (knowledge 
as quality) — their relation being like that of the sun and its luslie. Isvara 
and Jiva can be referred to by the expression aham. When it is said that 
the Jiva and prapanca arc the parindma (transformation) of Brahman, 
what is meant is that it is Prakrti and svhsma cit (subtle consciousness) 
that undergo parinuma as prapanca and Jiva respectively and not Brahman, 
This viksana (capacity or process of qualification), according to Baladeva, 
is inseparable (avindbliuln) from Brahman. Brahman is both the nimilta 
and the iipdddnakdrana. Brahman as the locus of the subtle cit-acil-hkti 
is nimittakdrana. 'When it is qualiliecl by the sthTila (gross) cit-acit-khti, 
it becomes the iipdddnakdrana (1.4.26). IVlien the dharmabhuta of the 
siiksma cit undergoes expansion caused by the adjunct of iaiiia, it becomes 
kdrya Jiva. Acit is the bhogya (enjoyed) and the Jiva is the bhoktr 
(enjoyer). The adhikarana of the second adhydya (11.2.42-4,5), which 
according to Sankara relates to Pahcaiatra, is according to Baladeva, as 
also Nimbarka, a criticism of Sakta-mata (II. 3.27). ‘Prthagnpadeidt’ is 
understood by Ananda Tirtha to convey the absolute difference betiveen 
the Jiva and Brahman. Baladeva, however, takes it to mean only the 
mutual difference between the several Jivas. The adhikarana beginning 
with sutra II. 3. 42 is taken by all, except Ananda Tirtha and Baladeva, 
to mean that Jivas are bhinndihsas (dissociated parts) of Brahman and 
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the avatcuas (incarnations) arc icarfipciiiiins (integral elements) o£ Brahman. 
Ill the sUhanadhynya, Baladesa prescribes bhakli as the mukhya sddhana 
(primary method) for the attainmcnl of Brahman. Commenting on the 
hrst tiro pddas, he explains that vabdgya (detachment) in relation to the 
woilcl and attachment to Hari are the means of .salvation. 

In the state of mnkti the Jiva retains its consciousness of being a 
Haridasa and preserves its separateness as such from Brahman. In this, 
Baladeva is one ivith Ananda Tirtha and differs from Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka, for the Jiva in mnkti retains its bheda consciousness and does 
not feel its identity irith Brahman. 

Thus a host of problems like the relation of God and His attributes, 
the nature of knmvlcdge, the constitution of the material ivorld, the rela- 
tion of the soul to knoudedge, etc. were mooted and discu,ssed irith 
marvellous thoroughness, cvhich excite the adiniiation of all lovers of 
speculation even to this day. The Vedanta teachings have an all-pervasive 
influence on the life and literature of India ; and it.s destructive criticism 
of rival schools and constructive scheme of philosophical thought, ivith 
their bearings on practical life, arc still matters of aesthetic delight, enno- 
bling sentiment, and intellectual .satisfaction. 
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ESSENTIALS OF VEDANTA 


^VlIAT DOES VEDaNEA MEAN? 

V EDANTA is knowledge that has for its aim the solution of the mystery 
of all existence. In a sense er^ciy man has an explanation of the 
universe knotvn to him, though it cannot be .said that he has solved all the 
doubts that have presented themselves. ^Vhat the Vedantin, however, docs 
is to make a systematic, nay, the most comprehensive inquiry possible. From 
time immemorial Indian thinkers fully recognized the fact, so often over- 
looked, that a man can grasp only what he has the capacity to think about 
or perceive, and that the same truths are viewed in a variety of tvays 
according to different stages of intellectual development or different mental 
attitudes or tastes. The Indian or Vcdantic philosophers have in view this 
fact tvhen they present their solution in a number of ways. This feature 
causes not a little confusion in the minds of those who approach Vcdantic 
literature from the modern Western or 'Westernized standpoint. Some have 
taken it to be religion and some, mysticism. Others have thought that it 
is theology or scholasticism. And yel others have considered it to be the 
rudiments of scientific thinking. A fetv, however, believe that it is a 
philosophic interpretation of the universe. All these vietvs arc both correct 
and incorrect ; for Vedanta is all these. Vedanta attempts to sum up the 
whole of human knowledge, as far as possible. It considers every kind of 
human knowledge or experience to be a step on the ladder. At one stage 
it is religion, at another it is mysticism, and so forth. It recognizes even 
atheism or agnosticism as a step. It takes a bird’s-eye view of all sciences 
and arts also. It ignores or discards nothing of human experience. At its 
highest stage Vedanta is pure philosophy. It seeks not an imaginary or 
hypothetical, but a t'erifiable or true explanation of the tvhole of 
existence. 

Thai Vedantic thouglit made great progress in the past is generally 
acknowledged. But tvhether it has kept itself abreast of the recent advances 
in science and philosophy is doubted by many. For latterly it only helped 
to produce a colossal literature in theology and scholasticism or to drive 
men to mysticism. It was left to Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekanancla to present Vedanta in a manner suited to the modern mind. 
They have shown that Vedanta includes and implies all stages and varieties 
of human experience and knowledge, and that it is not opposed to the 
latest developments of science and philosophy. 
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OF WHAT USE OR VALUE IS VEDANTA? 

Vedanta is a treasuie of which no conqueior can deprive India but of 
ndiich she can fieely give to all mankind, thereby enriching not only the 
leceiver but also the giver. It actually and truly blesses him that gives and 
him that takes, inasmuch as it seeks, as the goal of all existence, universal 
or supreme good {ptuama punimtha). While every religion and every 
school of mysticism \uuchsafes its joys or satisfactions only to the individual 
or individuals entering its fold, Vedanta seeks, without stooping to piose- 
lytization, the good of all men, nay, of all beings, and that in the highest 
clegree, though at first sight such an objective appears too ambitious to be 
within actual human reach. Further, whereas every religion promises the 
highest good or bliss after death, Vedanta aims at realizing such good in 
this rvoiicl. In this respect, its object conforms in the strictest sense to the 
larvs of verification known to the most moclcui scientist, 

Vedanta naturally starts with an inquiry into the nature and the means 
of satisfying human cravings or dcsiies, which, rvheir not satisfied, beget 
sonoiF or suffering. Many a IFesfeur critic has niisiurdcrstood this fcatiue 
of Vedantic inquiry, characteri/ing it as a pessimistic philosophy. But it 
only starts with such universal facts as best stimulate tire spit it of inquiry, 
What distinguishes Vedfinta flora all other human pursuits is that it does 
not rest till it attains the goal of univeisal good Iry eradicating all sorrows. 
This it seeks to reach by probing the mystery of existence. It may not be 
possible for everyone to reach what is called the ultimate truth or to bring 
about the highest good. To the extent men apjrroach this truth do they 
achieve and promote universal good. Therefore great sonls seek to help 
humanity in attaining supreme knowledge [Ih alimajnana), which is 
inseparable from unii'ersal good, the goal of Vedanta. 

WHO IS QUALIFIED TO MAKE THE VI'.DAN lIC INQUIRY? 

The fii.st condition to be satisfied by a seeker alter the highest truth is 
that he must possess the requisite competency. Now, there are different 
degrees, or, as it is sometimes thought, different views of the same truth. 
There are, as already said, truths of religion, mysticism, science, and 
different philosophic schools, marking the steps so far reached. But the 
peculiarity of Vedanta lies in the fact that it comprehends all of them and 
aims at the highest or all-unifying truth. He who is satisfied with any 
IDaiticular kind or degi'ee of truth other than Llic highest, and is not eager 
to get at the latter, is not qualified to make tile Vcdautic inquiry. The 
seeker after this end should possess -the strength and determination needed 
to continue till the goal is reached. He must be able to command perfect 
concentration or onc-pointeclness (ekagrala) of mind. Such correentration 
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means the complete elimination of all personal preconceptions {ahaiikdra 
and Jflgfl)- These disciplines are made possible in the modern woild in 
science, provided the determination to reach the veiy end is peisisteiit, 
which tmfoi tunately is absent in most scientists. The scientist often lacks 
tins determination, because he fears he may have to forgo some of the things 
he is most attached to in the world. To give an instance, some eminent 
scientists, though they sec at times that the causal relation is no more than 
one’s mvm intellectual conception or an idea, cannot yet rise above the belief 
that it somehow inheres in the objects themselves. These men think in this 
way because of their attachment to the world. It is when their minds can 
rise above this causal complex, freeing them fioiu its coils, that they can 
get at the Vedantic point of view. Nor is the scientist able to lisc to that 
pitch of complete detachment which demands greatei sacrifices [vaiydgya) 
than are commonly made. The old Indian discipline tvhich combined yoga 
(mental control) and viedra (inquiry) has fallen into disfavour. The modern 
Hindu student of philosophy is prepared for vicdia alone without the 
necessaiy yoga, nrhich demands the acquisition of many moial qualities. 
The Indian philosophic preparation for the pursuit of truth is known as 
sddhava. As this course of preparation is slow and gradual, men are made 
to pass through the stages called religion, theology, scholasticism, and 
mysticism, including a taste lor art, before they attempt sdstra-viedra or 
tvhat is known as inquiry on scientific lines. At this stage, lest they shoitld 
feel discouraged, men arc made to think tliat they are near the goal. They 
are thercfoie made to discard doubt and rely solely upon faith. The pursuit 
known as philosophic inquiry (tatiudrtha-viedra) marks the last step. 
Vedanta is often intcipretecl as signifying only this last stage, though in 
reality it covers the tvhole field of human knowledge including this last step 
which is its most distinguishing feature. 

Philosophy commences when one sees the fallacy of relying upon 
authority or tradition, including scriptures or the testimony of others, 
hoivever extraordinary. Philosophy, further, repudiates all mystic attitudes 
or ecstatic visions which manifest themselves in such expressions as ‘I know’, 
‘I have seen’, or ‘I have felt’, and cannot rely upon them as absolute truth 
without testing them. 

When one is thus qualified, that is, after one is able to eliminate all 
personal preconceptions either by rigorously applying the scientific method 
or by undergoing full yogic discipline, one may embark upon the rational 
interpretation of existence, i.e. philosophic inquiry. Men at the hel2oless 
or child stage have to rely upon the helio of others, and have therefore to 
begin with some kind of belief, suited to their own temperaments, in an 
unseen or more powerful Being, or in some existence after the death of 
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the body, or in the reality of the objeclivc world. At ihi.s stage the mind, 
finding satisfaction in ivhat it attains, clings to it. But tvhcn it grows in 
vigour it begins to cloulrt and ask for prooLs. Doubt is dangerous, as the 
Bhagavad-Gita points out, inasmuch as it lends to unsettle the mind. It 
must be got rid of at least by dogmatic faith. Faith is the sheet-anchor of 
such minds. But to those who po.sscss the strength and capacity to think 
acutely, doubt is a stimulus to further inquiry. As the Ncisiidlya-sukta or 
the Uddliava-Gltd indicates, doubt is the mother oi knotvledgc. Philosophy 
first develops the thirst to emaiiciptile oneself from the slave mentality of 
relying upon tradition or authoiity or upon one’s own nnverlficd knowledge. 
Since this emancipation is a gradual proctsss, every man is in one .sense a 
philosopher, to the extent to which lie is able to pursue truth. Redigion 
and mysticism seek to live in a w'oild of laith and vision, whereas science 
and philosophy try to live in a tvorld of verified facts. 

THE NATURE OF THE TRUJ II OF I'FDAN FA 

All systems of philosophy, wherever found or developed, are but 
approaches to the common end or summit of VedfinLa, ■which is the end of 
all knotvledge. This end or goal of Vedanta is thus described: It is that 
which being known, everything becomes ktioivn, and which being attained, 
nothing else remains to be attained. The urge or impulse to attain to 
this goal manifests itself in the earliest stages as cllorts to satisfy cravings 
or w'ants and to overcome feans, all of a physical chtiracLev. In the higher 
stages it seeks to satisfy all intellectual as well as sjiiriluul ■wants and over- 
come fears of all kinds. To attain the former, men make use of religion 
and science, and to attain the latter, they pursue philosophy, especially 
Vedanta. Vedanta therefore docs not despise redigion or science Imt seeks 
their co-ordination. All disciplines from religion uptvtirds tend to purify, 
.shaiqien, or make one-pointed, the bnddlil or reason — not the intellect, 
as so many writers on Vedanta say. But it should not lie thougliL that one 
can straightway start the study of philosophy before this capacity to 
‘depersonalize’ (efface the ego) is attained. 

Such a seeker has to be warned against a serious error inlo which men 
often fall in the attempt to recognize truth. All men uatuvally 1o\t truth 
and seek it. And satisfaction is thought to be (lie index of inith. But a 
Socrates dissatisfied knows more of truth than an unthinking person satisfied. 
It is the seeker’s satislaction that determines the truths of religion, 
mysticism, theology and, not unoften, of science also. A Max Planck or a 
Bertrand Russell prefers to stick to the causal relation merely because it 
gives him satisfaction. The theologians and scholastics, tvho wrangle over 
logical or grammatical interpretations, rely finally upon personal satisfac- 
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tioii, which evidently varies. The test of the highest truth in Vedanta 
consists in the inconceivability, and consequently the impossibility, of 
difference in it. Merc satisfaction, joy, or bliss experienced by one is no 
ciiterion of trulh in Vedanta. The two must go together, though truth 
alone is sought. 


WIIAT IS E-KISTENCE.5 

Vedanta studies all experience by first analysing it, as is most commonly 
done, into tiro factors, the knoiving agency (ksetrajiia) and the knoirn or 
knoirable world (Itsctra), tvhich aic, roughly speaking, similar to the mind 
and matter of European thought. The correspondence, however, is but a 
rough one. For, in the West, phifosophers do not seem as yet to have 
analysed mind and matter, or subject and object so completely as the 
Vedantins have done. TIic knoiring factor doe.s not include, in Vedanta, 
the contents of mind, such as thoughts, feelings, and ideas which are treated 
as mind in Enropc and America. They are treated as the known or the 
object in India, and are put into the same category as percepts. Vedanta 
recognizes tivo classes of object, s, mental and physical, i.e. internal and 
external. The ivitncs.s (knowci') is thus separated from irhat is witnessed 
(knoivn), i.e. the entire ptinorama of the physical and mental worlds. The 
reason for such an analysis is that the two factors belong to distinct 
categories. The seen or known, is inconstant, whereas the witness only sees 
the changes and is as such constant. 

THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DIVISION 

Such men as arc struck by the impermanence of the objective ■world, 
and particularly of this physical body, seek the comfort and . support of 
religion, theology, my.sticism, or the like. Such others as cling to the objec- 
tive world, believing it or at least its changes to be real because of the 
pleasure they yield, are realists, and many of these are scientists. They 
do not ignore the objects known as mental. Only they rely most upon 
the seen or known, internal or external. Those few, on the other hand, 
who investigate both mind and matter, i.e. the witness and the ivitnessed — 
the subject (knower) and the object (known) — and seek the absolutely real, 
are philosophers. They do not fall back upon mere intuition or imagina- 
tion, a,s do the first group, nor do they ignore any part of the mental factor, 
as do the second group, or take the known irorkl to be real because it is 
a source of pleasure to them. What the philosopher seeks, according to 
Vedanta, is not comfort or joy, but truth. He who kno-^vs the truth of all 
existence is said to attain supreme knowledge, which is seen to comprehend 
the universal good. 
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WTIAT DO IV’E MEAN BY THE IV HOLE OF LIFE OR EXPERIENCE^ 

This is in fact the ceiitrai problem of the philosophy of Vedanta 
European and American philosophy is based upon the data of the waking 
state, in other irorcis, of a fraction of experience, while Vedanta takes all 
the three states of waking, dream, and deep sleep, or the whole of experience, 
into consideration. Western philosophy, again. Lakes tiic iraking data as 
the standard of reality, and ivith this standard it evaluates the experience 
of dream and deep sleep ; whereas Vedanta places all the three states on 
the same level and inquires into their worth as reality. The philosophic 
conclusions of the West cannot therefore attain a view of the whole truth, 
Vedanta is the only road leading to it, for it considers the whole of 
experience. 

"Vhthout going into detail, it will suflicc here to say that the study of 
the three states leads one first to the fact that the entire world of the waking 
state is as much a creation of the mind as the wot Id of dreams ; and as 
both the worlds disappear in deep sleep into the mind, the entire objective 
woiid of the waking and dream states is unreal or illusory. They appcai 
to be real for the time being. Vedanta is neither realism nor idealism, 
but unrealism so far as the objective world goes, and Atmanism so far as 
the substance in itself is concerned ; for the whole world of mental creation 
emanates from and returns to the mind. The knowledge that everything 
is Atman cannot be attained unless one rises above the mere thought or 
concept of Atman, and lives or has one’s being identified with everything, 
the all. 


THE GOAL OF VEDANTA 

The true test of the worth of Vedanta lies in its bearing on life here 
and noir, and not in any speculative hypothesis or any intellectually 
constructed system. The only question is. Docs Vedanta explain the whole 
of life, and at the same time help the realization of universal good in 
actual life? These are not two separate questions but are the obverse and 
the reverse, so to say, of the same question. Generally people view the 
highest good as the supreme bliss in this or in some future life, taking 
the individual standpoint, and rest satisfied with it. This is religion or 
mysticism. Though, as religion, Vedanta starts with the welfare of the 
individual, yet it does not slop till the whole of mankind, nay, the whole 
world of life, is embraced in its conception of the highest good. Man is 
not happy unless he has the satisfaction of possessing as much as possible 
of what is outside him. At first he seeks wealth and all the means of happi- 
ness which are outside him. He wants wife, friends, and neighbours, or 
society ; and he feels that their joy or sorrow is his joy or sorrow. In ^ 
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word, he feels that their well-being constitutes his well-being. He next 
learns that man’s good and the good of other creatures are interdependent. 
Vedanta goes a step further and says that the good of even the plant world 
involves the good of man. In fact, Vedanta points out that what constitutes 
the body of man also constitutes in different combinations the material 
world. IVhat constituted the human body a minute ago is now pait of 
the body of entities outside, and vice vcisa. His body is food foi others as 
other objects are food for Itim. In fact, this exchange is so continuous that 
it is impossible to say w'hcther there is anything that can be called one’s 
own at any time. It is a vain belief or delusion to think that there exists 
permanently anything separate as one’s own body. Similarly, the individual 
mind is made up of the thoughts or ideas of a man’s parents, neighbours, 
and ancestors, nay, of the rvorld known to liim. Norvhere in the mental 
■world of the individual can a line be dra-wn to indicate what is exclusively 
his own. His passions and feelings and cravings came to him with his body 
from his parents, i.e. inherited from his ancestors. 

Next, as regards what is called the self. Everyone refers to his self 
as T. What is the characteristic of this ‘I’? What is its general mark? 
It must be the common factor or feature of all the ‘I’s tvith all (heir 
differences. Eliminating the latter, which change with every man and 
every moment, the common feature of ‘I’ is the only permanent factor 
knmvn. In a vmrd, individuality cannot be defined as a permanent feature. 
Whatever exists pcimaucntly is the universal only. 'The One remains, the 
many change.’ Individuality is a notion which, when inquired into, lands 
us in the universal, the all. The firm conviction that the One is the all, 
attained by constant and deep inc]uiry into the meaning of life in all its 
aspects, is the goal of Vedanta. This attainment is impossible unless one 
constantly looks into one’s own life and actually sees in it the all. 

WHY IS PIIILOSOI’IIY CONSIDERED SO DIFFICULT? 

The fact that there exist so many schools and systems, differing from, 
and sometimes even hostile to, one another, and the most disheartening fact 
that the number is multiplying every day, makes one seriously doubt 
whether there can be any philosophy that will be universally or absolutely 
true. It may be asked -(vhethcr after all it is not -^viser to avoid this wild- 
goose chase, if some kind of mysticism or religion rvill not give one the 
peace of mind or joy that one needs in life. This great maze of thought 
regarding ultimate reality is due, says Vedanta, to the circumstance that 
men confine themselves only to the experiences of the waking state in -^vliich 
man’s valuation of truth depends upon his intellect. So long as he is guided 
by the intellect, philosophies will only multiply and be more a hindrance 
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than a help in attaining a final solution. All philosophical wranglings, so 
often met with, are of the intellect. To such intellect-iidden minds, 
leligion or at best yoga or mysticism is the best antidote. In fact, the best 
philosophers of modern and ancient Europe, who have soated to some of 
the highest peaks of the intellect and have written the most admirable 
works, have lost themselves finally in some kind of mysticism. But Vedanta 
teaches that the real solution is to be sought not in the intellect, nor m 
mere intuition or ecstasy, but in reason which takes the all of life into 
consideration. It is therefore said, ‘In reason seek thou shelter', It is 
the whole of life with which reason is concerned. In other words, it is 
this knoxvledge of ksetm and ksetiajua that is the subject-matter of reason, 
and not the knowledge of matter alone, nor of mind or of spirit alone, that 
the intellect addresses itself to, and that multiplies systems, perhaps to the 
weariness of mankind. 

THE BEST GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY 

There is a time-honoured conviction held by the Hindu that the best 
exposition of the philosophy of a man is the life lived by him. It is there- 
fore insisted that association (sanga) with holy men is indispensable. IVliere 
this is not possible, a study of their lives is the next best course. Now, it 
is evident from what we know of the gicatest Vedantins, from Sri Riima, 
Janaka, and Sri Krsna down to Sahkaracaiya and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
that they did not, after their philosophy had ripened, hide themselves in 
mystic contemplation in caves and forests or sit slatiie-likc on river hanks or 
mountain tops, but wore themselves out working wdth all their might for 
the rroild around them, xvherever the call came from. Such was the tray 
in which they sought the fulfilment of the object of theii existence. Before 
realizing the highest truth, they did have recourse to all the disciplines 
known as religion, mysticism (yoga), and studies of various kinds, even 
inquiries along different lines. But all these iveie dropped vdien they 
reached the rvorld of philosophic truth. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ADVAITA 


P hilosophy of lLc Advalta is ihe title under uLich the metaphysics 
of the Vedanta will be treated here. The system of thought charac- 
terizing the Upanisads or the final portion of the Vedas is known as ,the 
Vedanta. It is philosophy in the sense that it makes an inquiiy into truth 
and reality ; but, unlike pure speculation, the truth it reveals is not a 
theory liable to modification tvith the advance of scientific knowdedge but 
IS positive and ultimate, verified and verifiable. Being the science of 
reality, it avails itself of all the sources of knoivlcdge, viz. experience and 
intuition, and embraces all states and conditions through ivhich life passes 
or IS supposed to pass. Non-duahsm denies that number can enter into 
the constitution of reality. 

The Vedanta owes its significance to its unique attitude towards life, 
which it vietvs from an angle of vision altogether its own. While others 
concentiate their attention on the world before us, which is taken to 
comprehend all the reality that we can know, and is'hile sleep and dream- 
experiences are utilized to explain the phenomena of -waking life, the 
Vedanta proposes to deal with life as it manifests itself in all the three 
states and so determines the nature of reality as a whole. The tivo view- 
points differ fundamentally. In the one, the waking srorltl represents all 
our real interests, and sleep and dream arc gently put aside as the mere 
appendages of ivaking. But in the other, each of the states is given a right 
place and is invested with equal significance ; the man contemplating 
them easily rises to a condition in which his individuality and limited 
vieivs are automatically shed, and the time-place-chauge-ridden world 
ceases to molest him. In the one case, we are hopelessly merged in a myste- 
rious world which baffles all efforts to solve the enigma ; in the other, the 
results are so grand that they exceed all expectations. Besides, in speaking 
of sleep and dream our intellect, which can grasp things only as cxteinal 
objects, plays a trick with us which we never suspect. Though they are inde- 
pendent of -^vaking, we yet reduce them to the terms of waking. When 
did he sleep? How long? — are questions which hide the contradictions 
they involve. They are not like questions relating to waking acts, such 
as. When did he come? How long did he stay? In the latter case the 
acts are placed in waking time, and quite correctly. But tve extend the 
same form of exjoression to sleep and dream, though these are ?tof waking 
acts and hence cannot be measured in terms of wakmg duxation. When 
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did he sleep? — is a plaia contradiction, for it would mean, At what point 
of traking time did he sleep?— implying thereby that sleeping is a waking 
act! Similarly, the states are not external things wliich ut cognize by 
means of our intellect. They are known to us as immediacies by intuition. 
We intuit sleep and dream, and, what is more surprising, ^vc intuit our 
traking also. For, consider the dilemma — Do we wake first and then per- 
ceive the world, or do we perceive the world and then wake to it? The 
latter conception i.s self-conti'adictory, since pciccption presupposes waking. 
The former is equally untenable a.s the order in rrhich tlic acts take place- 
making, perceiving — requires a basis of time, and traking time would 
commence before rvaking! It is thus evident that the sequence of 
the states in which we naively believe is no sequence in one time 
order. If it rvere otherAvise, the states would be continuous, and their 
difference in character would be an inexplicable puzde. Dream-events 
would then have to be placed in tvaking time and space, leading to a 
grotesque confusion by no means removable. A man lying on his bed 
would have to account for his being suddenly tr'ansported to a scene and 
surroundings thousands of miles away. Time cannot be inserted between 
state and state, and only the spirit remains to connect them. Thus the 
study of the states cannot be carried on solely through the intellect, Avhidi 
is bound by time and space, but through the aid of intuition. 

We shall notv deal tvith the analy.si,s of the three states as effected by 
the Vedanta, Sankara, its greatest exponent, has systematized the teachings 
of the Upanksads in his comments on the Btahma-STUya. In his comments 
on the Brahma-Silt ra, the Upanisads, and the Bhagnvad-Gilct, we find a 
rational, consistent, and exhaustive treatment of all the problems of truth 
and reality as they arise in the course of his exposition of Vcdic monism. 

WAKING EXPERIENCE 

In the introduction to the Brahma-Sulrn, Sankara, imbued irith a 
truly scientific spirit, discusses the foundation of empirical life. We can 
discover in him no traces of theological or scliolastic leaning. ‘Subject and 
object — the self and the non-self — arc so radically opposed to each other 
in notion and in practical life that it is iinjiossilale to mistake the one 
for the other.’ After this grand beginning he adds, ‘Yet wc find that the 
mistake is universal, and we can never trace it to its source ; for in our 
common life we cannot do without this initial error’. Without identifying 
the self (subject) with the non-self, viz. the body, the senses, and the mind, 
Ave could not describe ourselves in terms strictly applicable to the latter, 

could not say, ‘I am lean or stout’, ‘I am walking or silting’, ‘I am 
blind or deaf’,/.‘I feel, I perceive or act’. Hence we unconsciously confound 
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the pure subject or the witnessing consciousness u'ith its own objects ; and, 
conversely, we confound the ego with the rvitness, ’w’herelry the real 
unattached character of the pure consciousness is lost sight of altogether. 
Admittedly this is clue to a fundamental illusion on udiich all our rvaking 
activities arc based ; and to attain to truth and reality we must, realizing 
this illusion, rise above it by means of a rational inquiry. Reason which 
points out the illusion must also be competent to release us from its hold. 
Saiikara is not alone in drawing our attention to the illusoiy nature of 
empirical life. Plato, Kant, and Hegel adopt the same vierv, and in recent 
times, Bergson, equipped with all the knowledge of modern science, arrives 
at the same conclusion. The intellect, he .says, disguises reality, mis- 
represents it, and present.s to us a static world, while reality is pure move- 
ment, change, or a wider con.sciou.snc.ss. According to both Saiikara and 
Bergson, the illusion is necessary to practical life, though none the le.ss it 
is an illusion. Saiikara docs not favour the reality of tire idea as against 
that of the object. The testimony of consciousness itself establishes their 
distinctness. While the idea is admitted to be real, this reality can be 
maintained only by contradistinguishing it from that of the object. Still 
the reality of the idea and the object cannot be held to transcend the state 
ill tvhicli botlr are experienced. In other words, their claim to reality is 
\alid within the state, not beyond. This is a philosophical view that dis- 
poses of tire dream-experience also. If we are true to consciousness, if 
consciousness is true to us, the objects and notions of dream are presented 
as indisputably real ai the time, and are discovered to be illusions only 
after dreaming gives place to waking. We cannot suppose that tvaking 
experience can survive tvaking any more than dream-experience can survive 
dreaming. For llrat rvould be self-contradictory. “Waking life may thus 
seem to be reduced to a long dream ; but, as Locke would say, ‘Even then 
the thinker and the critic being equally involved in the dream, their mutual 
relations remain the same as if the condition was one of waking’. Hence 
the external world 'with its multiplicity of other minds and objects, and the 
internal -woilcl with judgements, feelings, and volitions (like the ego cog- 
nizing them and engaged in action and enjoyment) are all on one level of 
reality which correlates them. It is wrong therefore to imagine that the 
A^edanta is solipsistic, that rvhile it concedes reality to the ego, it denies 
it to the non-ego. 

Nevertheless, this does not conflict with the fundamental principle of 
Saiikara that practical life is made possible only by the sioontaneous ascrip- 
tion of the qualities of the subject to the object, and vice versa. For the 
reality of the experience of each state is ineluctably confined to it, the 
reality is such only for the state, is only relative, not absolute. That waking 
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life taken by itself is a mystery teeming with endless contradictions in ivhat- 
e\er way ire view it, and that the annies of scientists and philosopheis, 
cariying on an incessant fight with nature to discover the matrix from 
which things originate and grow, are faced with an ultimate ne plus ulUa 
in all their investigations, are unquestionable facts to ivhich all human 
researches testify. The very categories of thought ate so many riddles; 
substance, quality, action, the universal, the particular, relation, space, 
time, causality, change — these are a phalanx of grenadieis whom every 
thinker has had to encounter in a close fight, of ivhich the issue has 
remained douhtful to this day. 

To find the ultimate truth in the universe itself is a hopeless task, 
but to peer through it and detect the reality that it disguises is the first 
duty of every rational thinker. For, situated as we are, our view of the 
world can be only external, and we must proceed from knowledge to 
knoivdedge ivhich can never be final, since it cannot be of an object as it is 
in itself, but as it is known. We shall now examine the cheam-state with 
two or three preliminary remarks. 

W^aking or dreaming is not a state in the strict sense of the term. A 
state implies change occurring in the soul or the object. When ive compare 
waking with dreaming, the soul assumes the position of a witness of the 
two, and no change can be allowed in the ivitness. The two states seem 
to offer themselves successively for trial, but as they are not events in one 
time series, their sequence is an illusion. Neither can we suppose a change 
in the objective order which ivould demand a continuity of the same time 
series. Moreover, we labour under the disadvantage of having to judge 
from our memory of dreaming, ivhich cannot be called up to confront us 
as a present experience, and this memory is itself of a strange character. 
Memory ordinarily refers to the past — a past time moving backwards 
infinitely from the present moment at which it terminates, that is to say, 
to a continuous time flow related to the present. Dream-experience, how- 
ever, does not belong to this time series, and cannot be included in its past. 
Again, just as we cannot know when waking begins, so we cannot know 
ivdien dreaming begins, for both seem to be uncaused. A cause connects 
one event with another of the same time order and the cause of a state 
would have to be inside the state, so that to transcend the state in order 
to discover its cause would be not merely illogical but impossible. Further, 
the soul as the witness of the two states intuits both, and that is how we 
know both. Hence, the witnessing character of the soul claims special 
consideration. It behaves as an entity free from attachment to the bodies, 
the minds, the sense groups, and the percepts of the contrasted states, and 
becomes a metaphysical element which can be realized only as the T, but 
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ttith the 1’ divested of the egoity of waking or dreaming. 'While it is 
difficult and impracticable for us to eliminate in ivaking this witness from 
the ego complex, and the witness might seem to be a mere absti action, our 
ability to remember dreams and appropriate it to ourselves proves that 
nature makes for us the analysis which we are unable to do for oui selves. 
She does this in virtue of the undeniable fact that the witness is the 
reality, the essence of our being. In discussing sleep, we shall come upon 
anothei feature of the witness which then passes off into pure consciousness. 

DREAM STATE 

From the waking point of view, a dream is a typical case of illusion, 
or rather hallucination. Admittedly without an external ground a whole 
world rises into view, and no suspicion is aroused that we are hoaxed. 
Scene after scene follows, originating feelings and acts rvith the stamp of 
genuineness. We are actors in the drama, playing fantastic parts, enjoying 
and suffering we knoiv not how or why. There is no limit to the grotesque- 
ness of the pageantry, overleaping the bounds of waking possibility. 
Yet at the time there is no surprise; everything looks natural. take 
things at their face value. All the elements of waking are reproduced: 
time, space, change. In the very midst of the drama, we might jerk into 
leaking, and, behold, it was all a dream I The usual explanation offered 
is that the impressions formed on the waking mind remain latent in the 
background of the unconscious and suddenly gain scope for activity, 
manifesting themselves in the shape of dream-experience. Sleep is the 
region of the unconscious, and we arc then admitted behind the scenes to 
the sight of how the impressions, in their various kinds and degrees, act 
and react upon one another in the deeps of our nature. No impression 
apparently ever dies, and when it is denied adequate scope in waking, it 
obtains it in dreaming, which is a realm of life for the latent impressions. 
Space and time are creations of the mind, and the relation of cause and 
effect is improvised. The intellect suspends its censorship and our critical 
faculties are laid to sleeji. Such is the dictum of waking reason. But this 
theory of impressions loses sight of the fact that if the theory be right, an 
impression has to be endowed with the poiver to create a ivoiid of realities 
at a moment’s notice, rather, without any notice at all, If the mind by a 
fiat can create actualities, where is the need or place for matter which is 
the object of absorbing study for a scientist? How can this indispensable 
factor of life be brushed aside so lightly? If the reality of matter in waking 
life depends on our belief in our close observation and experimentation, 
how is our involuntary belief in the reality of our dream-occurrences to be 
accounted for? How can we take two contradictory attitudes towards life, 
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the one solipsistic and the other realistic? This explanation is therefore 
suicidal and demolishes the very foundations of science. We can, besides, 
never notice the beginning or the origin of a dream. All our notions of 
propriety are outraged, without still engendering any surprise in us. Our 
consciousness which guides our judgement suddenly turns capricious, and 
one who lies down in Calcutta might find himself in a moment, as it were, 
in London. A single moment might expand into days and years. The 
dreamer might be transformed into a bull, a goat, or an insect. And the 
learned explanation is belated. It comes after the illusion is over, for there 
are no certain marks or characteristics by which we can identify a dream 
as such at the time. In truth, a dream cannot be defined ; otherwise we 
could not fail to detect the trickery when it repeated itself a second time ; 
but a man’s, even a philosopher’s life must include dreams to his dying 
day, and nature’s power to delude is irresistible, supreme. A dream can 
indeed mimic all the features of waking, but one element lemains trium- 
phant and beyond its utmost powder to touch, and that is consciousness. 
All the rest is plastic in the omnipotent hands of the dream ; consciousness 
alone defies its tactics and remains an unruffled witness of its whims. 

We have hitheito viewed dreaming as an object of the waking mind, 
an external object. “We shall now examine it from within, by placing 
’Ives sympathetically in its midst. This is pioperly to judge a dream 
ream without the waking bias. Dreaming now appears to be a perfect 
of waking. A world is unrolled before us ; we never notice its 
less or Its incongruity with waking ; on the contrary it comes i\ith 
ss of waking. Time, space, and change are inevitably present, 
af life is missed — other minds, natural scenes, familiar faces 
the earth below, and the star-studded sky above. Memories 
ns stream in, giving birth to strange conations. We converse 
md ghosts. Sometimes the future is fore.shadowed. We acquire 
new potrers, occupy new positions ; nothing is impossible. We fly without 
wings and fall from hill-tops down, down through endless space. Never- 
theless, we believe that all is real and nothing shocks us. After waking 
we condemn dreaming as an irrational, self-contradictory, and unreal 
illusion, and resolve to be no more befooled. But in the next dream there 
is the same masque enacted and the same helplessness on our part to 
detect it, and this is repeated without end to our eternal chagrin 
through all our living days. It will not do to brush aside this aspect 
of life as a mere phantasy. And on what is the claim of waking to reality 
based? Evidently on its own pronouncement. If so, is not a dream 
entitled to equal reality according to its own pretensions? If it is 
objected that waking is never stultified whereas a dream is, the answer 
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is, How can a state which is accompanied with a sense of waking stultify 
itself while it continues? A state which is believed to be waking 
can never be conceived as liable to stultification -while it lasts. 
A dream pioper is never known to be such at the time. A stultified state 
appears as a past dream, and the present is ever waking. Thus 
a sympathetic examination of dreaming leads to the conclusion 
that it is a rival state as real as waking; and owing to the indeter- 
minable discrepancy between the two in the time flow, added to the 
unconscious and timeless interval between, they must be adjudged of 
equal independence, as different realms of reality of tvhich they are 
expressions. The word ‘interval’ used above is inadequate, but is meant 
to denote what is timeless. For if a time interval were imagined, it would 
connect waking, and dreaming and make them a single continuous state, 
which tvould militate against all experience. Waking time rules waking 
and stops wnth it, and dream-time is coeval tritli a dream. 

We arc now free to consider the results obtained at this stage of our 
inquiry. The examination of the dream-state ivas made possible only by 
our individuality being laid aside. The mind and the body constitute our 
personality, and our individual life depends on our connection with them. 
These two factors tan hardly be supposed to be identical in both waking 
and dreaming, as our experience is to the contrary. So arc the two tvorlds 
distinct. In setting the states side by side in our study, we have mentally 
disentangled ourselves from both and have attained tq an attitude in which, 
free from the trammels of individuality, we comprehend the tw^o manifesta- 
tions of leality as undivided wholes — an attitude quite different from that 
in -which -we think of the waking world. In the latter case the ivorld is not 
seized as a whole, since, as our object of attention, it is separated fiom 
ourselves and placed right against us in thought. We conduct our examina- 
tion of the dream-state, not as one ego contemplating the other, but as 
the soul divested of its egoity altogether. The simple experience denoted 
by the wnrcls, 'I dream’, raises us to the level of the witness and above that 
of the ego. The soul is thus proved to be an entity at the back of the 
mind, taking its stand as the metaphysical basis of life. The soul 
thus sheds its individuality and becomes universal spirit, beyond the region 
of meimi and tuum. The mind perceives the wmrld, while the soul or 
spirit intuits both waking and dreaming, projects both, and absorbs both. 
The difficulty that perplexes the inquirer, viz. ‘When I am sleeping, is 
theie not a rvorld outside in which simultaneously there are other minds 
av’ake and active, whom I rejoin when I awake? How does my sleep affect 
the real affairs of the world which go on uninterrupted for all my changes 
of state?’ — this difficulty now vanishes. For the individuation implied in 
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my sleep and the waking o£ othas ceases ivhen the comparati\e view of the 
states is taken. This is possible only with the individuality dropped. 
Moreoser, the ivorld, composed of other minds and matter, with 
which ss'aking connects me and from tvdrich sleep releases me, is strictly 
bound up -with leaking, and to avet; that my leaking or my waking imrld 
persists tvhen I am .sleeping is not only illogical but inconceivable. The 
sTOild has no status outside of my waking. Solipsism or subjectivism is easily 
transcended, for the avitness is no ego and reality attaches to the former 
alone. Thus wc have andved at an entity which is the universal basis of 
life, tvhich is all life, beyond time, change, and individuality. Why then 
should we examine sleep? For the simple reason that it is the primary 
state without which waking and dreaming tvould be impossible. IFe dream 
in sleep and wake from sleep. 

Meamrhile rve shall advert to some philosophical problems rvhich 
receive their solution from our inquiry .so far. The question of per- 
ception dissolves itself. The spirit manifests itself as matter and mind, 
which appear as the con-elated elements of experience in each state. Their 
metaphysical basis is one, and this affinity in their source accounts for their 
mutual adaptiveness. The spirit as mind perceives spirit as matter. The 
puzzles of realism and idealism evaporate. For the principle on which we 
explain waking perception must apply equally to dreaming perception. If 
in the one case our knowledge is real, so must it be in the other. No 
purpose is served by affirming or denying the reality in either. 

DREAMLESS SLEEP 

WT commonly think that deep sleep is a state of absolute unconscious- 
ness. \Vhat can we know of it? In answering this cpiestion, we must bear 
in mind that waking, dreaming, and deep sleep ai'e states that we intuit 
and that cannot create any conceivable break in life. They are 
knoirn as immediacies and are not observed externally. Hezree our 
knoivledge of them is more intimate and pei'fect, less liable to error or 
misunderstanding, than that of objects. I see a chair, and my notion of it 
agi-ees with that of several other minds, and practical life is pivoted on 
such agreement. But as to ivTat a chair is in itself apart from my percep- 
tion genez'ates a problem which has endlessly exezxised the intellect of 
scientists and philosophers. Our knoivledge of objects must be infinitely 
progi-essive, because ive cannot knoiv them as we know or realize our own 
feelings and sensations. The very structure of the intellect precludes the 
contrary. But this habit has so grown upon us that ive foz'get the limitations 
of our poiver to know and instinctively believe that that knowledge alone is 
true which we acquire by observation and experiment. We call it scientific. 
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The states t\'hich cannot be so liandlecl wc are prone to ignore as not allotv- 
ing of the saentihc nictliocl of approach. Now, there must be something 
fiindameiUalh svrong in this altitude, since the states are the sine qua non 
o£Pfe_the elements of which it is made up. The U'orld which is the theatre 
of our activities, enjoyments, and ambitions, with its comic and tragic sides, 
is unfolded to us in only one of them. In the other there is a mimicry of 
it, and in the third it is conspicuous by its absence. Experimental psy- 
chology, ndiich presumes that the nature and the capacity of mind can be 
accurately known and measured by ‘behaviour’, cannot go to the root of 
the matter. The scientific description of sleep from our observation of 
the condition of the sleeper’s body is, in the rvords of the IJpanisads, to 
beat the ant-hill and imagine the snake inside to be killed. 

We have found that the entity that connects waking and dreaming 
is not the ego of either state, hut the witness or the spirit which is free from 
individuality. We have non' to ascertain the principle which pieces 
together all the three. We have first to tackle deep sleep. This is 
produced in three or four ways. First, in the natural maimer ; secondly, 
by means of drugs like chloroform ; thirdly, by the practice of mental 
concentration known as yoga ; or fourthly, through devout meditation. 
The nature of the experience, however, does not vary, for in each 
instance the mind that alone can detect difference ceases to operate. As 
the sleep which comes to us naturally every day is the only form familiar 
to us universally, and as even the yogins cannot help sleeping, a close 
study of sleep is rendered po,ssible to all, and obviates the necessity of 
studying the other forms. Though fancied to be a mere blank, a state of 
unconsciousness, wc shall presently reali/^e that it is the home of reality, 
the temple of God, and the true nebula giving birth to both mind and 
matter. It is the treasure-house of all truths ; and in spite of our pi'cposses- 
sions we shall knorv it as the rock basis of life. 

To begin with, we have to dispose of the common notion that .sleep 
is unconsciousness. This evidently is a serious misapprehension. For con- 
scious beings as we ai’e, though we may have a notion of unconsciousness, 
the notion when examined will be found to have no content. A notion is 
formed in consciousness, and the latter cannot conceive its otvn absence 
while it is there to testify to iLself. Unconsciousness cannot be a link in the 
chain of life, and we could never speak of sleep if it did not constitute 
an integi'al element of conscious life. So it is not a mere idea. A person 
complaining of sleeplessness does not suffer from an inability to form the 
idea. As Wildon Carr observes: ‘WTien we say that a man is unconscious 
in his sleep, we do not mean by unconsciousness a complete absence of 
consciousness, as when W'e say that a stone is unconscious. We mean that 
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the consciousness which is piesent is blocked or hindered from being 
efEecti\e. Rouse a man from his sleep . . . and consciousness returns.’ 
Besides, the statement, ‘I tras unconscious during sleep’, contradicts itself. 
For how can )ou say that you were unconscious unless you were conscious 
of your unconsciousness? If one retorts, ‘I know now that I was uncon- 
scious’, his position is not improved. How can you now refer to or describe 
a past occurrence unless it tvas part of your experience? And an experience 
of a conscious being presupposes consciousness at the time of the expeii- 
ence as well as at the time of recollection. Further, the memory of sleep 
points to it as a period of felicity or bliss essential to life. It is thus futile 
to argue that sleep is a period of absolute unconsciousness. We can never 
be aivaye of such a state. We cannot own it or describe it as thus and thus. 

‘I was aware of nothing, neither of myself nor of the tv^oiid’ — this is 
hotv a man roused from deep sleep describes it ; and thereon hangs the 
whole possibility of metaphysics as a positive science. If a man says he 
was atvave of nothing, Jre must have been aware of this atvareness. Do trhat 
we may, we cannot rid oursehes of awareness in some form or other. ‘I 
■was not aware of myself or of the world’ — this disposes of the ego and non- 
ego in sleep, and discloses their eternal concomitance. I ivas not aware of 
the non-ego, because I was not an'are of the ego. Just as tire presence of 
the one necessarily demands and depends on the presence of the other, the 
absence of the one must spell the absence of the other. In waking we 
perceive the tvorld, because there is the ego to perceive it. In sleep tve 
are aware of neither, because neither is present. To suppose an outside 
tvorld flourishing all the same by the side of the sleeper is not to the 
point. It is illogical. The world persisting is obviously the waking world 
connected with the individual sleeper, which is cognized by the tvaking 
critic ; but the sleeper has shed his individuality tvhen he has passed into 
sleep, into pure spirit, and no world can attach itself to spirit. For the 
world is seen to be concomitant rvith the individual ego, and it is the 
mind, the senses, and the body that individuate spirit. When, however, 
these shackles of determination are flung off as in sleep, still to hold that 
the tvorld exists in relation to spirit is neither rational nor consonant with 
experience. The -world comes and goes with the tvaking state ; and as 
I can change my states, so I can, tvhen I move into the next state, switch 
off the -tvorld (tvhich is my cumber in waking) along with the ego, its 
counterpart. The recognition of this truth requires some clear thinking, 
as the mind and the present ego act as clogs impeding the higher view 
revealed by intuition. 

What then is the awareness characterizing deep sleep? It is not one 
craving an object and an ego. Ft is not of the subject-object variety that 
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v\'e are familiar rrith in rvaking and. dreaming. It is what the Vedanta 
calls the transcendental or pure consciousness. We shall call the other 
the empirical consciousness, and the life predominated by it the empirical 
life, VV shall now more closely examine sleep as pure consciousness. In 
the first place, it is a state of absolute unity. In the absence of time and 
space there is no room for change or plurality. Ramanuja indeed believes 
in the persistence of the ego, and some other thinkers in that of the non-ego 
also, then in a latent condition. But evidently they are wrong. For we 
have seen how the entity which alone links up tvaking and dreaming as 
the witness, is already divested of egoity, and our present examination of 
sleep is rendered possible only by the persistence of the same witness in 
sleep also, that is to say, of the witness divested of the psychic set (mind 
and senses) and the physical body, ivhich are the indii'idualizing elements. 
Time ceases to operate outside of the states and is absent from sleep. Hence 
the ideas of latency or patency which arc confined to the sphere of a time 
Older are inapplicable to the contents of sleep. IVe carry over to sleep 
our waking bias when we coirceive multiplicity in a potential condition 
in it, and we foiget that it is an independent state to be judged and under- 
stood by itself and not to loe translated into the terms of the others tvhereby 
we should foifeit the advantage of a new experience. There is neither 
a potential tvorld in sleep nor an actual world beside the sleeper, 

In the next place, it is not a state in which pure consciousness abides, 
but is itself pure consciousness. The popular view that it is a state is 
due to a misapiorchension of its (rue nature which a careful analysis can 
alone reveal. For it is timeless and changeless, and to call it a state under 
the circumstances is a misnomer. The witness has transformed itself into 
pure consciousness, for rvithout it we could have no knowledge of sleep. 
But its report of tire non-existence then of the ego and the non-ego shows 
that it has assumed the role of pure consciousness. It is hence clear that 
the witness of the ego and the non-ego in the other states is also the witness 
of their absence, and Llrat the witness and pure consciousness are identical. 
A mirror reflects objects presented to it, but in the absence of objects it 
ceases to be a reflector, thovrgh the power to reflect is ever inhereirt iir it. 

In the third place, the states are independent expressions of reality, 
so many ■wholes in wirich reality manifests itself ; for, being free from time 
and space, it is indivisible. For the same reason, not only waking and 
dreaming are each a whole, but every one of their constituents is such. 
The plurality perceived within a state stands as an obstacle to our recogni- 
tion of the indivisibility of reality, ‘standing undivided amidst beings, 
yet appearing as divided’ XIII. 17). But in sleep we have pure 

consciousness, presented as the whole which is the master-key with which 
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wc ha\e Lo unlock the doois of the other states. The metaphysical nature 
of the latter is thus revealed as pure consciousness which determines the 
value and the nature of the rest. 

REALITY. WITNESS, BRAHMAN, AND GOD 

Hating analysed the states we are in a position to discuss those philo- 
sophical questions which obtain a final solution in the light of the Vedanta, 
First, what is reality? Since the three states exhaust all life and experience, 
reality is that which invariably accompanies the states and persists in the 
midst of and in spite of the varying contexts. It is thus seen to be pure 
consciousness which pervades all life, whose nature is such as to make even 
an idea of its non-existence unthinkable. In defining reality as that tvhose 
non-existence cannot be conceived or imagined, Sankara identifies it irith 
pure consciousness or the tvitness, not subject to change. For the tvitness 
of change cannot change. Pure consciousness is not merely the reality, 
but the all. Its remaining single and secondless in sleep, its indivisibility, 
and its ubiquity through life shotv that it is the radical principle on which 
hang the wholes, tvaking and dreaming. It includes its manifestations, it 
is all-inclusive. This knowledge is the truest, the highest that can or 
need possess. It is the absolute truth, relating as it does to the all-inclusive 
reality, and from this standpoint it is clear that Bradley was right in 
declaring that truth and knowledge merge in reality. The authority of 
the Vedas which unfold this truth becomes unquestionable. 

One may imagine that the methodology of the Vedanta, which eschews 
external observation and experiment, is defective, inasmuch as it fails to 
throw light on the nature of the world. This is a mistake. In studying 
the inner life, we rise above its manifestations, and get at the very root from 
which the ego and the non-ego of the states branch out. Yet the relation 
is not organic but metaphysical. Reality docs not develop by a process 
in time into waking and dreaming, but seems directly to manifest itself as 
the latter. There are no intermediate stages. Reality does not bring into 
being what was non est, but apparently becomes its own ‘other’, for even 
while appearing as the objective world, it remains an undiminished whole. 
And the advantage of the inner analysis lies in this that it discloses reality 
no less than our identity with it. It is we before whom the states are 
furled and unfurled, it is we who are resolved in sleep into pure con- 
sciousness, which like a canopy covers the W’hole of life. It is our 
self that co-ordinates the states. Placed beyond time and genet ating the 
time flotv of each state, it is immortal, and by immediate experience we 
know it to be perfect bliss. This is the highest being which the Upanisads 
call Brahman. It gives being to the objects and occurrences of the states 
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as well as to the states themselves, and this imparted being is real within 
each state. A state and its contents mutually determine their own reality, 
but as a manifestation this reality is not ultimate. The contents 
of the state as much as the states themselves, when vieired as separate from 
pure consciousness,, fade into nothing. They are mere abstractions, void of 
reality. Again, reality as the eternal witness cannot rightly be treated as 
an object, and number and quality which apply to objects cannot be 
predicated of it. Being an immediacy, it allows of no doubt, hypothesis 
or predication concerning its nature. It is not transcedent, but tran- 
scendental. It is the Absolute, bearing no relation to any other. For in the 
absence of time and space no relation can exist between reality and its 
manifestations, since the terms of the relation cannot meet on the same 
level of reality. 

The question how the world arose is altogether inadmissible. Causality 
works only in time, and the waking world must find its cause in waking 
which circumscribes the sphere of causation. Neither can we ask tvhy we 
wake and dream — ^for we intuit the states ; and those intuitions, being the 
prius of our mental and bodily activities, are primary and so beyond the 
pale of time and causation. We can now indeed turn our minds forwards 
and backwards ; but when we approach the question of the origin of the 
state that brings forth the mind, we realize our limitation and are struck 
dumb. Waking limits the sphere of causation. This, however, does not 
affect our conclusions. Pure consciousness being the all, ivaking and 
dreaming can only be its expressions, no less than the worlds which they 
bring into view. Their fugitiveness and contingency mark them as realities 
of the second or subordinate degree. 

We shall now advert to another interesting point of inquiry. What 
is the nature of pure consciousness or the witness? Is it, as pure being, a 
concrete or an abstract idea? If it is abstract or empty of all contents, it 
cannot give rise to the states or to their ivorlds, for nothing .can come out 
of nothing. If on the contrary it is concrete, it already contains in solution 
all the elements that afterwards crystallize into creation, in which case the 
unity is not an undiluted absolute, but a real complexity in a subtle 
condition, and non-dualism is a mere web of fancy and so also are 
the various degrees of reality. This objection has been raised by Hegel 
against the Vedanta from a total misconception of its position. The pure 
consciousness of the Vedanta is neither an idea nor an object. It is the 
witness which converts everything else into an object, and is known to us 
more intimately as our self than any object can possibly be. It cannot be 
classed in any of the categories of thought as these are products of thought, 
and no category can precede consciousness wdrich it presupposes. Thus the 
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dilemma whether pure consciousness is an abstract or a concrete idea is 
meaningless. To treat it as an object would be to do injustice to its 
nature. But not to be an object is not to be nothing. It is more real than 
any other, because it is our orm self whose reality is a primary datum 
rrith us, a truth ire start from, before we ascertain the reality of othei 
things. To question its reality is to question whether rve live. The 
Vedanta does not trace the wwld to the Absolute either diiectly or 
indirectly. Its truth is based on facts of experience. In .sleep we find pure 
consciousness without a second, and m waking and dreaming the irorlds 
uni oil themselves before us, in addition to pure consciousness. Since this 
\iew exhausts all reality, we can legitimately suppose only that the second 
element in the states, viz. the world, is but the original pure consciousness 
appearing inthout loss of integi’ity as the object to itself. As there is no 
change in it, this second element appearing as an alien must be a delusion. 
It is not alien. Thus to resolve all into pure consciousness is the highest 
function of reason. It is wrong to derive rvaking or dreaming from sleep. 
All three are independent of one another, and the temporal relation of 
posterior or anterior is the cteation of our own time-ridden mind. Theie 
is no time to connect them. Only a comparative survey of the states enables 
us to assess their metaphysical value. 

Two important considerations force us to recognize this truth. Fust, 
the notions of T, the subject, and consciousness are peculiar in their nature 
and inhibit plurality in strict thinking. We cannot conceive two ‘I’s, two 
subjects or two consciousnesses, unless these are turned into objects. This 
radical fact no pluralism can explain. Secondly, why we believe even illu- 
sions to be real at the time baffles all psychology, and is rendeted intelli- 
-gible only in the light of the truth that as we are real we can never 
experience unreality, neither perceive nor conceive it. In this manner 
we transfer in every instance our reality to the object of knowledge. 
Both the T and the world bear on them the sure proofs of their origin 
in pure consciousness, The T cannot be pluralized and the world is out 
there only for a cognizing consciousness. This concomitance of the world 
with consciousness must point to a common source of both in which 
they have their kinship. 

As children fear darkness, says Schopenhauer, so do people fear anni- 
hilation. Exactly similar is the fear of Brahman, devoid of qualities and 
individuality. But the fear must be overcome, if we are to face facts and 
not indulge in comforting fancies. Is there, however, cause for fear? 
Gaudapada remarks: ‘They conceive fear in what is free from all fear’ 
(Aiandukya-kay ilia, III. 39). How then is this repugnance to Brahman to 
be accounted for? In the first place, when we try to comprehend It, we 
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require It to be described in terms of what we know m waking life, that 
is to say, in empirical terms. It must be presented as an individual poison 
nith power, wisdom, and mercy, in short, as the God of theology who alone 
can hear our prayers, hasten to our help, absolve us fiom our sins, and be 
our saviour. But our experience of sleep stultifies all these features and 
compels us to conclude that Brahman cannot he described in familiar teims, 
though this does not amount to saying that It is nothing. Our ivhole nature 
levolts against such a view, and we cannot conceive nothing. Our self 
siiiely is not nothing. On the contrary, the aim and object of manifesta- 
tion would seem to be the objective realization of the greatness of Biahman 
as expiessiblc in names and forms. The ideas of power etc. displayed 
in life must be traced to Brahman, and we cannot define or describe It in 
other terras. To make It acceptable to our empirical conception, even 
peisonality must be imposed on It. Thus the interpretation of sleep as a 
negation of all that we know is but a natural criticism from the view-point 
of waking. It is an external view. In itself, it is a unity consisting of 
consciousness and bliss and divested of all alien elements. Since such is 
our essence our opposition to it is futile. 

Those that cannot make up their minds to accept the unadulteiated 
truth, are free to regard Brahman as clothed with attributes "which mani- 
festations suggest and justify. In fact, dreaming and waking are nature’s 
comments on sleep. All the power, mental, physical, and moral, that they 
display, all the goodness, mercy, and rvondcr that we discern in them, must 
be ultimately traced to pure consciousness, though these manifestations do 
not affect it in the least. Says the Bhagavncl-Gila (X. 41): ‘Whatever is 
glorious, good, beautiful, and mighty, understand thou that to go forth 
from a fragment of my splendour’. Metaphysically there is no evil as there 
is no alien, though from the empiiical view both are real and give rise to 
ethics. Theology contemplates reality clothed wdth attributes, though it 
does not realize the true basis on which its failh must eternally stand. The 
Vedanta supplies that basis. God then is not fictitious, but is the real of 
reals. Our faith in Him is not without its fruit, for life is Brahman, and 
no unreality can be smuggled into It. Still the path of reason is distinct 
from that of faith. While knowledge removes the fetters of ignorance 
immediately, faith steeps us endlessly in dualistic life in which perfect peace 
cannot reign, from which contradictions cannot be banished. The duali- 
ties of common life are appearances whose essence is the One. 

Ethics is the eldest born of the Vedanta. As the interests of the 
individual are secured by the relation of the soul to God as one of self 
to self, so the ends of morality are ensured by the recognition of the same 
self in others. The Glia declares (XIII. 28) : ‘He that sees the one ruler 
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existing everywheie cannot injure another who is his otvn self, and so 
attains the highest goal’. And the goal is harmony and peace. The sense 
of individuality and the seeking of individual interests are wrecked on the 
rock of universal identity, the refusal to perceive any other entity than Self 
or Brahman, n Inch is the all and includes all. Theology isTich emphasizes 
distinctions can neither enjoin aimless self-denial nor ensure God's 
sympathy. For, if God and the souls are essentially distinct, their interests 
may collide and never be identical. On the contrary, he who realizes his 
oneness with God, the all-inclusive Being, triumphs ovei his narrotv views 
induced by a sense of individuality, and can find no evil in life that does 
not ultimately tend to confirm his conviction. To set the seal on it, he 
becomes pure in thought, trord, and deed, iv'hich are its inevitable forms of 
expression. ‘Vedanta’, says Paul Deussen, 'is the greatest support to 
morality’. It fixes the standard of right and wrong and explains the 
instinct imbedded in us in the form of the categorical imperative or the 
preference of the good over the bad. 

ETHICS, AESTHETICS, METAPHYSICS, AND MYSTICISM 

The aesthetic feeling or the sense of the beautiful is due to a tempo- 
rary suppression of individuality and objectivity, to an unconscious reali- 
zation of oneness. This can never be explained by pluralism. Culture, 
training, and personal predilections are contributoiy factors. But the 
effect, viz. annihilation of ‘otherness’, would be impossible if the ‘other’ 
ivere absolutely real. The aesthetic delight is a metaphysical experience, 
bringing to light the essentially blissful nature of spirit. For beauty is 
externalized bliss. 

In accounting for the second element in life, the Vedanta propounds 
a theory. Brahman manifests Itself as the world in order to obtain an 
objective view of Itself. It suffers separation into the subject and the 
object, and through eternal change It contemplates Its own inexhaustible 
nature. Self-expression is for self-realization. Brahman works assiduously 
in the person of the scientist to ransack all corners of nature to make them 
intelligible. Hence the progress of science is bound to be unlimited. The 
Vedantic spirit supplies the most powerful stimulus to the cultivation of 
science in all departments of life. While the truths so discovered cannot 
be final, owing to the ceaseless change that rules the universe, they can 
never affect the Vedantic truths which envisage all the three states and 
relate to a sphere transcending time. The reader will carefully remember 
that the Vedanta has fulfilled its function when it has established the one 
reality, which is all-inclusive and which resolves everything into itself 
leaving no remainder. The doctrines of Maya and avidyn are offered only 
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to help (.he aspirant to rise to the plane of the absolute oneness, for the 
appearance of an outstanding second element might operate on him as a 
hold back. When this is reached, however, there is no worry with a second. 

The eschatology of the Vedanta is among its dogmatics. It concerns 
the fate of unenlightened souls ; and as its pronouncements are neither 
verifiable nor refutable, they must be tested only by the moral principles 
they involve. On the one hand the soul is eternal, and on the other its 
embodiment must continue while it remains ignorant of its true nature. 
Hence the doctrines of Karma and rebirth are formulated to determine its 
course through its spiritual evolution. Heaven and hell are described as 
places in which the souls of the dead experience joys and sufferings respec- 
tively in consequence of their deeds in life — ‘according to acts and culture’ 
(Ka.U., V. 7) — and not as reivard or punishment. Migration from body 
to body continues until enlightenment occms, which puts an end to further 
migrations and brings about release. God as our truest fi'iend guards and 
guides the soul through all its rvandeiings and can never desert it, for He 
is its very self. His solicitude -for its well-being never ceases till it is safely 
landed on the shore of deliverance. No soul is left to perish in the waters 
otsamsam (transmigration). Sin which arises from attachment to non-self 
creates a distance betivecn us and our very self, God. Prayer, meditation, 
and worship bring about communion, and facilitate approach. Those that 
lean on faith must pass through a very strict discipline in life, practising 
self-control, celibacy and renunciation, devotion and service, worship and 
meditation. Through the grace of God so obtained and through special 
experiences they receive enlightenment leading to release. A Vedantin 
cannot decry these means warranting a pine and disinterested life, for he 
alone can truly appreciate the adamantine basis on ivhich they rest. 

We shall nmv l^riefly consider the doctrines of Maya and avidya, 
which, as we have seen, have no place in the strict system of truth.^ Maya 
is the power with which Brahman is regarded as invested in order to 
account for the phenomenal life. The term is also used to indicate the 
phenomena. The contradictions which run through all empirical life 
point to its unreality by itself and demand a basic reality to make it 
effective. The belief in objects, taken by themselves, comes to us naturally 
and is due to avidyd or ignorance of the truth. Empirical life endowed with 
an existence independent of God is common delusion, the source of all 
evil. In truth, Brahman neither creates nor destroys. It is above change 
and time and is beatitude itself. In the strictest sense we are Brahman. 
Much of the unpopularity of the Vedanta is due to the reckless manner in 


‘ Foi a fuller idea sec the writer’s Vedanta or the Science of Reality. 
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which the truth is expounded. The idea that all is Brahman is inspiiing, 
tv’hile the notion that all is Maya or illusion is to most people disconcerting, 
parahsing. The Bhagavad-Gila refers to the absolute and the lelativc 
phase of the same reality: ‘Without any of the senses, shining with all 
sense faculties ; unattached, supporting everything ; and free from 
qualities, enjoying them’ (XIII. 14). The one is the transcendental, and 
the other the empiiical view. 

The reader tvho has so far followed the Vedantic reasoning null readily 
peiceive that the question of a cause never arises tvitli regard to Maya or 
avulya. Maya is a theoretical concession to the avidya-iidden soul to satisfy 
its craving for an explanation of the world, and avidyd or ignorance must 
in all cases be traced to the absence of inquiry. The order of evolution is 
fixed and immutable; first, avidyd or ignorance, and then intellection. 
Causation cannot precede ignorance, for it presupposes intellection. Knowl- 
edge is the implacable foe of ignorance tvhich it completely destroys. 

There is an impression that the Vedanta is mysticism and that the 
latter is the culmination of its teaching. The tiro, hotvever, are nude 
and distinctly apart. The Upanisads no doubt deal largely with updsanas 
or meditations which aim at the experience of mystic oneness and the 
ecstasy resulting from it. This is evidently meant for those who avoid 
discussion and reasoning. In the Vedanta the rational portion stands out 
more prominently, and the methodology is based on it. The distinction 
between the two is radical and far-reaching. Mysticism seeks private experi- 
ence by conscious effort, tv'hile the Vedantic reason builds on universal 
experience. Although philosophy must throw light on all kinds of human 
experience, its truth cannot be drawn from special experiences, however 
rare ; for the latter are not within the lives of all. The Vedanta aims at 
knowledge of truth ; mysticism at ecstasy. 

In contemplating life tve seem to be spectators of a strange drama, 
a play of shadows in the shape of the states enacted before us. The actors 
and the scenes are ourselves transmuted, without the least loss of our 
integrity. So long as tve take the shadow for substance, we are merged in 
joys and sorrows, in birth and death. When we remember that it is but 
a shadow and that reality can cast no shadow, the play now known to be 
an illusion deceives us no more, and the states rolling and unrolling them- 
selves before us fool us no longer. We are left to admire the greatness of 
Brahman, which can project such scenes and withdraw them into Itself, 
leaving no trace behind. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAl^KARA 


O F all Indian thinkers Sankara is perhaps the most misunderstood, 
although it can be said without any fear of contradiction that through- 
out his extensive writings he has nowhere been ambiguous. He combined 
profundity of thought with claiity of expression — a combination rare in 
philosophical writings. It is curious therefore that such a writer should 
be so much misunderstood. This may be due to the fact that his phi- 
losophy tolerates no human weakness and requires its followeis to sever 
connection with all that is dear to the heait. Our attachment to worldly 
objects IS so deep-rooted that we do not willingly part with them, even for 
the sake of truth It is possible therefore that our worldly-mindedness 
unconsciously obscures our vision, and we try to interpret things in a 
manner that fits in with our own beliefs and likings. 

THE ABSOLUTE AND THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 
Sankara’s unflinching logic led him to the supra-rational (and not to 
the irrational) He starts \wth the view that the essence of reality must be 
its absoluteness: it must remain ever the same, unconditioned by time, 
space, and causality.^ It follows from such a conception of reality that 
the human intellect, .conditioned and varied as it is, has not the remotest 
chance of ever comprehending it in its entirety. Hence revelation is the 
only source of knowledge regarding the ultimate reality of the universe. 
Nevertheless, Sankara fully appreciates the value of reasoning in an inquiry 
into the nature of reality. He says that in matters of philosophical inquiry, 
unlike discussions on clharma (duty), perception, inference, and other 
human evidences arc as indispensable as the ^ruti. But only such argu- 
ments are to be tolerated as arc not independent of the Sruti but 
supplement it. 

The -world abounds in evil, and suffering seems to be the lot of 
every individual. The Naiyayikas (logicians) have gone so far as to declare 
that there is no pleasure in the true sense of the term in any worldly affair ; 
there is only misery which is foolishly accepted as pleasure. Everybody 
desires to attain happiness and avoid misery. In fact, all our endeavours 
are directed towards that end. Desire for salvation is a desire to get rid 
of all kinds of misery, which truly constitute our bondage. But how to 
attain a perfect state of happiness? 

' See Adhyasa bha^ya, Brahma Sutra 
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In order to root out suffering it is proper to investigate its cause. How 
do tre account for the VTongs of which the world is full, and the apparently 
undeset ted sufferings which befall its inhabitants? If suffering be a result, 
it can only be the outcome of our own acts. It is illogical to hold that A 
suffers for the fault of B. So orthodox philosophers maintain that every 
individual reaps the consequences of his own deeds, rvhether pet formed 
in this life oi in foimer lives. Most intimately connected with this doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the soul is the universally accepted law of Karma, 
Nothing can be lost. The law of Karma in the moral woilcl is the counter- 
part of the law. of the conservation of energy in the physical tvorld. What- 
ever a petson may do, he must some day feel its consequences. But it is 
also evident that the consequences of all our actions ate not experienced 
in this single life. Every action bears fruit, but it requires a suitable time 
and environment fox its fulfilment; till then it remains a latent force 
(ad)sla). So if life has continued from eternity, the store of our karma 
must necessarily be inexhaustible, for while part of it is being spent 
through experience (bhoga), fresh karma is being added. Hence it is clear 
that the wheel of karma, once set in motion, tvill gather momentum at 
every turn, and there will be no escape irom stiff eiings, which are the 
inevitable result of action, until such action is brought to a standstill. 

But how can the ever-revolving wheel of karma — the cause of birth 
and death — be stopped? It is idle to think that the eternal store of karma 
can be exhausted through experience. Philosophers of whatever school are 
emphatic in their declaration that this can be effectecl only by knowledge. 
The followers of Sankara hold the following view. 

Every individual works, and by the law of necessity has to reap the 
consequences of his actions. But we must see if it is in the very nature of 
an individual to work. If so, it is evident that there could be no escape 
from it at any time, and the cycle of births and deaths would consequently 
go on unhampered, and no salvation would be possible. If an individual 
is essentially a hartr (doer), he will ever remain so, for he cannot go against 
his nature and as in the normal state of things work can have no end, 
salvation is out of the question. On the other hand, if it can be proved 
that the individual is not essentially a kartr, and hence not a bhoktr 
(enjoyer), then and then only would salvation be laossible. 

That the Atman is immutable and indestructible is declared by the 
Vedanta to be a self-evident truth. Were it changeable, there would 
remain none to witness or cognize the changes. Again, none can deny his 
own existence, for he who denies would surely exist and therefore be the 


” XJpade^a-sahasn, II 89. 
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Atman. It is evident therefore that the Atman is neither the body nor the 
senses nor the mind, inasmuch as all these are in a state of flux. It may 
be noted that the ahanhara (ego) is in existence only in so far as it is 
understood tvith reference to events. Is there anything underlying the 
ahankara which might be supposed to exist independently of all mental 
activities? If so, that might be accepted as the Atman, the reality, the 
everlasting and unchanging essence of the individual, inasmuch as it is 
unaffected by psychic or physical changes and at the same time forms the 
noumenon of which all mental and bodily changes are phenomena. But 
the difficulty of discovering it is apparent. Apart from the Siuti, the only 
other means of recognition at our disposal is the mind. But the mind, 
being itself phenomenal and having inherent limitations, can have no 
claim to comprehend the Atman. Further, anything discovered with its 
aid must necessarily be coloured by it. It is impossible to comprehend 
anything unaffected by the psychic process. 

Sankara shows that the subject (visayin) can never be the object 
(visaya). The T can never be anything other than the T. When I say 
that I have known myself, what I have actually knotvn is not the self but 
something other than it. Whatever becomes an object of knowledge 
becomes, by that very fact, something other than the self. So the knower 
is unknowable. The body, the manas (mind), the budclhi (intellect), and 
the ahankara (ego) are all objects of knowledge, ai'e variable, and are not 
therefore the Atman. Rationally speaking, the subject can never be the 
object, yet it is a habit of human nature — a necessity of thought — to 
transfer the essence and qualities of one to the other and to identify the 
one with the other.^ In fact, all our actions, both mental and physical, 
are possible only on the assumption that the Atman is identical with either 
the mind or the body or with both. It is evident therefore that our ordinary 
conception of the T is altogether wrong and that the true T is neither 
the body nor the mind and is as such unknotvn and unknowable. But 
this should not be taken as a message of despair. The Atman ever remains 
the subject, and cannot become the object. So an individual is in essence 
the Atman, never affected by mental and bodily changes, which are all 
extraneous.*^ 

This is the true nature of the Atman, which is neither the kartr nor 
the bhoktr and is in reality ever free. To think that Atman is in bondage 
is wrong, and is due to sheer ignorance of its essential nature. The Atman 
is falsely identified with the andtman (non-self), and hence the bondage. 


“See Adhyam-bha^ya, Srahma-Sutra. 
* Ibid. 
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Bondage is therefoie not real.'’ It exists only so long as one fails to realize 
the unaffected nature of the Atman, and identifies it with the non-self As 
soon as the tiue Atman is discovered, the illusory bondage disappears. So 
says the Sruti: ‘All knots of the heart are cut asunder, all doubts aie dis- 
sohed, and all km mas are ended, when the highest Biahman is realized as 
one’s self (Mu. U., II. 2- 8). So salvation is no new state of existence, it 
is no acquisition. 


MAYA 

Having once accepted the authority of the ^ruti as unquestionable 
and final, Sankara did not flinch from its inevitable consequences. His 
adherence to \'’edic authority is .so complete that he ivould not tolciate any 
compromise, even xvdien his inteiprctation of Sruti came in conflict -nrith 
experience. Such a contradiction he explained atvay by boldly declaring 
that ‘Biahman alone is real, the world is false, the individual is Brahman 
and nothing else’ — which sums up very accurately the fundamental doctrine 
of his philosophy. 

The Sruti says, ‘Thou art That’ (Tat toam asi). The individual 
(Jiva) is to be regarded as perfectly identical with the absolute Brahman, 
and Saiikara takes Brahman to be essentially niignua (without any 
attribute), niskriya (ivithout any activity or movement), nnauayava (without 
any parts), mrupadhika (unconditioned and absolute), and mtvisesa (having 
no distinguishing element in it, a simple homogeneous entity). Even the 
words sat, cit, and ananda, he says, do not imply any cpiality or differen- 
tiation in the being of Brahman, but what they simply mean is pure being, 
pure consciousness, and pure blessedness, each implying the others." Now 
the Jiva is evidently just the reverse of all this. How could it then be 
identical with Brahman? 

Again, the ivorld, ivhich is always in a state of flux, is said to have 
the self-same Brahman as its cause (harana), both material (upadana) and 
efficient (niinitta). In what sense could this phenomenal world be spoken 
of as emanating from, subsisting in, and finally merging in the absolute 
Brahman? How could the non-relational Brahman be linked with the 
relational world, a ivorld containing the individual Jivas as well? Sankara 
says that in no way could this imiaossibility be made possible. And ulti- 
mately it must be held that the world is not, nor did it ever exist, neither 
will it exist in future. The only truly existing thing is Brahman, and all 
else is naught. So Gauclapada in the Mandukya-kanka (II. 32) says, ‘There 
is neither dissolution nor creation, neither a person in bondage nor any 

Upadesa-icihasu, XII 17; BTohma-Sulia-bhasya, IV 3. M; Taiilinya-bha^ya, I. 

“ See Tmttinya-bhasya, I, wlieic the subject ts elaborately discussed. 
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spiritual aspirant, neither any seeker after liberation nor one that is 
liberated— this realization is the highest truth’. Now, this negation of the 
world of time, space, and causality in the being of Brahman, the ultimate 
Truth {paremintha-satya), is itself an attempt to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction between the Sruti and experience. But any such attempt 
at reconciliation would be tantamount to bringing dmrn the Sruti tvithin 
the realm of logic, whereas the importance of the Sruti depends not upon 
its rationality, but upon its authority. So all such attempts would go 
against the very spirit of the Sruti. Yet so long as we are tvhat tve are, 
that is, slaves of rationality, the absolute .self-sufficiency of the Sruti can 
make little appeal to us ; a rational explanation of the contradiction 
becomes necessary, and that is the task of the philosopher. 

Sankara explains it -by -what is known as Maya (illusion) or adhyasa 
(superimposition), the principle of unifying contradictions — contiadtclion 
between the self and the non-self, the ego and the non-ego, the subject and 
the object, the cause and the effect. Brahman and the world. Contradic- 
tions, as ive knotv, can never be reconciled. But no experience is possible 
unless and until they be somehow unified. Maya is therefore the principle 
that mysteriously unifies contradictions and is as such inexplicable and 
indefinable (amraacaiiiya). In other words, it is the principle of identi- 
fication of contradictions or the principle that makes a thing appear as 
what it is not.^ You take a rope to be a snake ; this is adhyasa. You 
take Brahman to be the world ; this too is adhyasa. In reality there is 
no snake, no world, and there should not be any superimposition ; the 
one cannot be the other. Yet it is the inherent nature of man to identify 
truth wdth falsehood. This principle of adhyasa therefore is such as has 
no reason to exist, and yet is most indispensable for all human affairs. 
It is the law that regulates all our actions and all our movements ; nay, it 
is the latv that makes the world what it is. Although it is indefinable, yet 
it is no abstraction and has a most concrete existence so far as the phe- 
nomenal tvorld is concerned. 

The Vedantins have discussed the problem of error very thoroughly 
and have come to the conclusion that illusions are due not so much to the 
knowledge of the object this way or that as to the absence of the knotvdeclge 
of the object as such.® This want of knowdedge [ajhdna), however, must 
not be understood to be a mere negation of knowledge. It is not an abhdva, 
but a bhavarupa (a positive entity), although from the standpoint of 
Brahman, the ultimate Reality, its existence is altogether denied. 

Now the Jiva can be said to be identical with the featureless 

’ See Adhyasa-hhasya, lirahma-Sutra', Fiasna-bha^a, I. 16; MandUkya-karikd-bhdsya, I. 9. 

“ See Siddhanta-leia-sahgiaha. 
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{jlirviscsa) Brahman, only if his Jivahood be held lo be a mere appearance- 
in other wolds, if Jivahood is taken to be a mere superimposition upon 
Brahman and, as such, false. Sankara actually holds this vieir and says 
that it is Brahman that appears as the Jiva through ignorance or super- 
imposition (adhyasa). 

Again, Brahman can be called the cause of the rvorld, only if the irorld 
be taken to be a mere appearance, a superimposition — in other words, if 
Brahman be taken to be the ground (adhisthdna) of the world-illusion. The 
rope does not lose its ropeness even when it is mistaken for a snake. 
Brahman certainly cannot be said to tramsform Itself into the world. It 
only appears as the world because of adhyasa. 

From what has been stated above it follows that the world is a figment 
of Maya, a mere appearance. But an appearance cannot have, even 
temporarily, an existence independent of that of which it is the appearance. 
The Sarhkhya holds that the tvorld is an evolution (parimima) of Pradhana, 
tvhich, it says, is a self-existing, independent principle. But matter by 
itself is inert (jada), devoid of sentiency'', and its movement totrards the 
evolution of an ordered world is simply unthinkable, The Vedantic Maya, 
on the other hand, is said to be an entirely dependent principle. It can 
be conceived only in reference to pure being and pure consciousness, 
Brahman being the only reality, nothing can be conceived without being 
related to It.° Maya therefore by itself is not sufficient to account for this 
phenomenal world. So the Vedantins do not hold Maya to be the cause of 
the world. Rather it is said that Brahman is the cause or ultimate ground 
of the world. But when Brahman is said to be the cause of the tvoiid. It 
must necessarily be supposed to be conditioned {sopddhika) ; absolute 
(nirupddhika) Brahman can have nothing to do with the world. And the 
upadhi (condition) that conditions Brahman as the cause is Maya. 

LEVELS OF TRUTH 

So the world has no absolute reality {pdramdrthika satyatva). It has 
an apparent and relative reality. The rvorld-perception goes on unimpeded 
till one realizes what one really is, that is Brahman. Idealists deny reality 
to external objects. Sankara is not prepared to attribute reality even to 
mental events ; but he maintains that so long as Brahman is not realized, 
that is, so long as the empirical world continues to be perceived, both the 
external and the internal world are to be accepted as facts, neither more 
nor less. Hence the -world too has a reality of its oi\^n, which, as distin- 
guished from absolute reality, may be called vydvahdrika satyatva, that is, 
reality as far as it is necessary for all practical purposes. The objects of a 

“ See Manduliya-kmika-bhttsya, I. 9. 
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clieam, although kno\vn as false on awakening, are real within the limits 
of the dream. Similarly, the world is also relatively real and is said to 
be false (miihya) only when knowledge dawns. It should be specially noted 
that although the world is false, yet it is not altogether non-existent [alika) 
like the son of a barren woman. Sankara is even prepared to grant some 
reality to the rajju-sarpa (the snake in the rope), which he calls pratibhasika 
satyatva (seeming reality) as distinguished from the other two kinds of reality. 

Tire Vedanta of Sankara stands for the theory of Vivarta, as against 
the theories of Arambha (of the Nyaya) and Parinama (of the Saiiikhya), 
in any of the following senses of the term: (1) Vivarta may be defined as 
the appearance of a higher reality as a lower one, as for example, when the 
transcendental (paramartliika) Reality (Brahman) appears as the empirical 
(vyavaharika) reality (the world), or when an empirical reality, say a rope, 
appears as a seeming (pratibhasika) reality (a snake) ; (2) Vivarta is the 
appearance of cit (consciousne.ss) as facia (the non-conscious) ; (3) Vivarta is 
that state of the cause, usually known as effect, which is neither different 
from nor identical with the cause, and as such is inexplicable. It will be 
noted that the arguments adduced by the Arambhavadins“ and the Pari- 
namavadins^^ are equally rveighty, although they hold contradictory views — 
the former taking the effect to be different from the cause, and the latter 
taking the effect to be identical with the cause in substance. Sankara, 
however, does not accept or reject either of these views. He says that all 
that can be said with any amount of certainty is that the effect has no exist- 
ence independent of the cause, and that which has no existence by itself 
cannot be said to have any reality in the true sense of the term. So the 
effect neither is nor is not ; for if it were absolutely non-existent, no activity 
rrould be induced. The world we see before us is neither real nor unreal, 
nor both real and unreal. Hence it may be logically termed as really 
indefinable (aniruacaniya). This is the fundamental position of the theory 
of illusory appearance. 


VIEWS IN BRIEF 

may conclude by briefly noting the findings of Sankara in his 
study of the Vedanta : 

1. Knowledge or consciousness absolute is the reality that is Brahman. 
Brahman is nirguna, nirviiesa, absolute consciousness. It is one, indi- 
visible, without a second, having in Itself no bheda (difference) — either 
safatlya, vijatiya, or svagata}'^ 


“ Those ivlio hold that an effect is somctliing newly created, e g. the Naiyayikas. 
"Those who hold that the effect existed in its cause, e.g. ihe Saiiikliyas, 

" Meaning respectively the diffcience hvitliin the same species' (as beween two trees), 
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2. The Jiva is essentially the same as Brahman and is therefore self- 
illumined, unlimited, and ever free. Its limitedness and all its consequent 
effects are due to u pad his or conditions, tvhich, again, appear through 
avidya (nescience) and as such are unreal. Eliminate the upddhis ; the 
apparent duality at once ceases, and the JIva no longer retains separate 
identity. The sense of personality is bondage, that of universality is 
freedom. To be Brahman is not the extinction of the individual, rather 
it is the expansion of one’s individuality into the infinitude of Brahman, 
The Jiva is ahvays Brahman — during bondage the upddhis screen this 
truth ; in the state of freedom it shines forth as Brahman — as rrhat it 
always is ; nothing netr happens. 

3. Brahman simply appears as the world (including individuals as 
well) through avidya. The world has a phenomenal reality, but no reality 
of its mvm. Avidya. too is no entity separate from Brahman, but is 
indefinable and negligible. 

4. Brahmanhood is realized by the knowledge of the absolute identity 
of the Jiva and Brahman. The dictum Tat tvain asi reveals this identity, 
Mukti (liberation) is nothing but the I'ealization of this identity. It is 
quite possible even in this body, that is, even while living (jlvanmukti). 

5. Permanent bliss can never be a result of work. It is directly 
attainable by knotvledge (jhdna), and once enlightenment has been obtained, 
no work is necessary. But till then all prescribed works must be .scrupu- 
lously ' performecl, as these certainly help towards realization.^'’ 

Last of all, we may appeal to the readers of Sankara to bear always in 
mind the following two fundamental principles of his philosophy for a 
clear understanding of his position: 

1. That although he does not really admit kinds of truth, yet for the 
sake of convenience he speaks of (i) pdramdrlhika truth attributable only 
to Brahman, (ii) vydvahdrika truth attributable to the objective ■\vorld, and 
(iii) prdtibhdsika truth attributable to the illusions of an individual so 
long as they last. 

2. That (i) from the standpoint of Brahman, Maya is liiccha 
(negligible) — the question of its existence or non-existence does not arise, 
(ii) from the standpoint of strict logic, Maya is anirvacaniya (inexplicable), 
i.e. it logically fails to explain any relationshi]^ bettveen Brahman and the 
objective tvorld, (iii) from the standpoint of common experience Maya is 
vdstava (real), the '\'ery life of the world. 


‘between different species’ (as between a tree and a cow), and 'within itself’ (as between the 
branches, leaves, etc. of a tree), 

Ssn BraJima-Sutia-bhu-sya on I. i. i, IV. L 16; Upadeia-sahasrJ, I. 6. 25, etc. 
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the advait7\ and its spiritual significance 


T he illusoriness of (.he individual self is apparently the central notion 
of Advaita Vedanta. Every vital tenet of the philosophy — Brahman as 
the sole reality, the object as false, Maya as neither real nor unreal, Isvara 
as Brahman in reference to Maya, mohsa (liberation) through knotviedge 
of Brahman and as identity tvith Brahman — may be regarded as an elabora- 
tion of this single notion. 

adiiya,sa and spiritual detachment 
An illusion, unlike a thinking error, excites tsmnder as it is corrected. 
One’s apprehension of something as illusory involves a peculiar feeling 
of the .scales falling from the eyes. To be atvare of our individuality as 
illusory would be then to wonder how we could feel as an individual at 
all. As tv'e are, it is indeed only in faith, if at all, that we accept the illu- 
soriiiess of our individuality. But even to understand the position, tre have 
to refer to some spiritual expei'ience in which tre feel an abrupt break 
v’ith our past and tvonder how we could be what tre trerc. A person 
behaves as though he believed he were his body, and although he never 
explicitly says that he is his body, he never also ordinarily feels detached 
enough from "the body to wonder how he cannot yet get rid of the belief. 
The notion of adhyasa or the false identification of the self and the body 
tvould never occur to a person who has no experience of himself as a spirit 
and of the object as distinct from the subject, as another person is from 
oneself. It is only one 17110 felt such a distinction of the self and the body 
that -would ivondcr at his own implicit belief in their identity. He can 
take the identity to be illusoiy, only if he feels it to be impossible and 
cannot yet deny its appearance. Vedanta starts ivith the notion of adhyasa 
and presupposes such an experience of spiritual detachment from the body, 
including the empirical mind. 

We can conceive this spiritual condition as a deepening of the form 
of moral consciousness in which we not only repent of our past actions, 
but find it hard to imagine how^ we could perform them. In this conscious- 
ness, our past being is felt not only to be strangely alien to us, but as an 
intellectual absurdity, as apparently at once subjective and objective, at 
once I and me. One at best thinks of one’s body as me and not as I ; 
but in repentance, unless it is a senseless whipping of a dead horse, one 
is airare of the self that is castigated as not merely me but also as I ; not 
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only as a thing of the past, alienated or objectified, but as still tingling 
with subjectivity. In the further stage, in which the past appears unintelli- 
gible, this past I is not only sought to be disowned, but is cognitively 
view'ed as a sort of you (yiismad) that is yet I (asmad), a contradiction 
that yet appeals. This alienated I which is not mere me is the in- 
dividual self, and it is on this spiritual plane, and not lower, that 
one is cognititely aivare of one’s individuality. One is aware, how'ever, 
here of the individual sell as a contradiction, or as somehow at once true 
and false, true as the unobjective subject and false in so far as it appears 
as another I (you), as at once me and 1. The notions of the individual self, 
of the individuality or me as false, and of the eternal self as the I that 
is never me, are born in one and the same spiritual consciousness. 

The individuality is understood as me, i.e. as the illusory objectivity 
of the subject and not merely illusory identity with the object taken as 
real. The identity of the self and the not-self has the form of the self, 
being in fact the embodied self and not the conscious body. The indi- 
vidual self means the self feeling itself embodied, the embodiment being 
only a restrictive adjective of the self ; and the illusoriness of the embodi- 
ment is the illusoiiness of the body itself and not merely of the self’s 
identity tvith it. The idea of the object, in fact, as distinct fioin the 
subject, is derived from the idea of the embodiment, which itself is 
born in the consciousness of the individual self as false in respect of its 
individuality. 


TWO ILLUSIONS 

There is, hotvever, a complexity. The me is taken as illusory not 
primarily because it is objective, but because the individual self already 
appears to itself false in so far as it takes itself to be an objective subject, 
to be a sort of you -which is at once me and I. As the individual self is 
felt to be false. It is realized that the I cannot be me ; but this does not 
prevent the me or the body from appearing as I. There are apparently 
two illusions — of the I appearing as you (objective subject) and therefore 
also as me (object), and of the you appearing as I. In the spiritual con- 
sciousness in tvhich a person wonders how he could be what he cannot be, 
he corrects the former illusion, but not the latter, for unless the past self 
were still present, there could be no sense of intellectual absurdity. His 
past self (you) is still somehow he, though he sees he cannot be that self. 
Under the hist illusion he is aware of the me or the body as only felt, as 
his embodiment or limiting character ; and the correction is his realization 
that such a body was only his individual illusion. In the other illusion 
that continues, the body appears to be a substantive fact, distinct from him 
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and yet as somehow he. With the correction of the first illusion, he sees 
that this appearance also should be illusory, but he still does not actually 
disbelieve it. Hence it is that he wants this illusion to be dissipated and 
meantime realizes that it is not his individual illusion, but a cosmic illusion, 
tlie dissipation of which would mean for him realization of the body and 
the entire world, of which it is the point of reference, as illusory. 

To be conscious of oneself as individual or me is to be conscious of 
the me as illusory and of the subject or I as the truth. The me is the 
piototypc of objectivity, and to feel it to be illusory is to be aware of the 
possibility of objectivity itself being illusory. We take a particular object 
to be illusory only as we believe in the objective tvorld, but we could 
never conceive the illusoriness of the world itself unless we started with 
the illusoriness of the me. Were it not also for this starting illusion, an 
illusory object would not be conceived, as it is conceived in Advaita 
philosophy, namely, as aniwatya, as an unassertable that is yet undeniable. 
The illusion of a snake being conrected rouses wonder. Wonder should 
mean that this (rope) being a snake is a contradiction that yet was presented, 
but there is apparently no actual consciousness here of a contradiction 
piesented as such, viz. of this being at once snake and rope. The spiritual 
consciousness of one’s illusory individuality is, however, explicit conscious- 
ness of the contradiction of the self having been believed as not-self. It 
is the illusion of the individuality therefore that suggests the theory of 
objective illusion called Anirvacya-khyativada. 

THE CONCEPT OE MAYA 

This brings in the concejat of Miiya or the principle of illusion as 
what cannot be characterized either as real or as unreal. It is primarily 
the illusion through which the self believes (in willing and feeling) that 
it is an individual. As this belief persists even when the individual sees 
that the self cannot be individual, the individuality appears neither as 
real nor as unreal, for if the belief were removed, there would be no 
individual self to see the unreality of individuality. The principle of 
individuality, then, is prior to the individual’s actual consciousness of 
himself as individual and of this world as his experience (bhoga) ; and as yet 
this individuality is what cannot be real, it has to be taken as the cosmic 
principle of illusion. Maya is the principle of individuality, the beginningless 
nescience that the individual self has to conceive as positively conditioning 
his individual being as also his subjective ignorance. To the individual 
there are many individuals, and so Maya may be taken as the corpus of 
the many beginningless individualities. Again, as the world is understood 
as the system of experiences of the individual self, which apart from the 
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sell are but empt) distinctions and forms, nama-rupa as they arc called, 
Mfua may be characterised as the manifold of nama-rupa — the name and 
form — w'hich has no self-identity and yet is undeniable. 

BRAHMAN AND IsVARA 

This last conception of Maya, however, is intelligible only through the 
conception of Maya as the cosmic principle of illusory individuality. As 
cosmic, it has to be understood in reference to tire unindividual self or 
Brahman, though only as "what is not Brahman. Brahman has, hotrever, 
no necessary reference to Maya ; He can be, but need not be, understood 
as what is not Maya. Understood as what is not Maya, or as it is figuratively 
put, as shining against Maya without being identified with it, or as a master 
using this principle as his servant. He is Isvara, the Lord of the individual 
selves and the Creator of the tvorld. The world is understood as the system 
of the experiences of the selves, and as they belict'e -themselves to be 
individuals so far as they -will, the experiences are to be taken as their hJwga 
accordant with their karma. Isvara then is conceived as actualizing their 
karma into their bhoga or experience, and tlrus manifesting the manifold 
of nama-rupa, which as experienced is just this world or jagat. 

Isvara has different relations to the individual selves and to the world. 
He is the Creator of the trorld, but not of the selves, the notion of creation 
of souls being foreign to all Indian philosophy and not to Advaitavada only. 
Creation is understood as manifestation in the soil of Maya. Brahman in 
a sen,se becomes the world without losing His transcendence. The world 
is an absolute appearance, at once real and unreal, real as Brahman, the 
cause that continues in the effect, and unreal as alienated from Him. It 
cannot, hotvever, he said similarly that Brahman becomes the Jiva ; the 
Jiva is Brahman and only views himself as other than Brahman, the otherness 
being no absolute appearance, but only the content of his tvTong belief. 
As explained, however, the principle of illusion itself has to be taken by 
the Jiva as co,smic, and hence, though his individuality is not an absolute 
appearance. Brahman in relation to him appears absolutely as Isvara. 

Isvara in Advaita Vedanta is conceived as an absolute emanation from 
Brahman, though He has been sometimes erroneously supposed to be 
Brahman as merely vicived by the Jiva in reference to himself and the trorld. 
This reference to himself and the world is not his thinking only ; that 
creative thought (i/esa) — ‘Let me be many’, etc. — belongs to Brahman and 
is not simply referred to Him allegorically by the Jiva. At the same time 
this manifold that is manifested by Him is manifested as (partially) unreal, 
as already ‘in the jaws of death’, as in fact as much retracted as created. 
Lienee His efeatisity is like that of the magician ; as the creativity of 
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absolute appearancCj His freedom or sakli is neither absolutely real nor 
unreal, and this is just how the cosmic Maya is characterized. 

As absolutely free in respect of creation as Brahman Himself, irith 
this absolute freedom or Maya sakti — a determination that means no 
restriction of His being — ^Lsrara is not only not a false idea of the Jiva, 
a mere symbol adopted for his upasana (worship). He is not also an absolute 
appearance like the ivorld. Isvara is as much unconstituted by Afaya as 
Biahman, and both are characterized by the same epithets — nitya-bucldha- 
mldha-mvkla (eternal, omniscient, pure, free). Isvara has a dual form, 
as wielding Maya Mkti and thus immanent in the world (vikdravartin), and 
as dissociated from it, transcendent (trigundllta) and merging back into 
Brahman. As transcendent, Isvara is conceived as ivhat is not Maya, as 
determined not by Maya but by freedom from Maya, as other than the world 
that is put forth by Him as an appearance, ivhile Brahman is understood 
without reference to Maya and the world. The current conception of 
Brahman and Isvara as the higher God and the lotver God appears to be 
a fallacious exaggeration of this simple distinction. 

MOK?A AND ITS MEANS 

Brahman is the eternal Self that has not only no positive determination, 
but has not even the negative determination of consciously rejecting positive 
determination. He is indeed characterized as Sat (existence), Cit 
(knotvledge), and Ananda (bliss), but these are not determinations, being 
each of them the unspeakable Absolu.te viewed by us as beyond the deter- 
minate absolutes Sat, Cit, and Ananda formulated by our consciousness. 
The individual self bas not only to correct for himself his subjective illusion 
of individuality, not only to wait for the cosmic illusion of individuality to 
be corrected, but also to contemplate all correction to be itself illusory. 
He has to contemplate nioksa not as something to be reached or effected or 
reraanifested, not even as an eternal 2 aredicament of the self, but as the self 
itself or the svarUpa of Brahman. The self or the absolute is not a thing 
having freedom but is freedom itself. 

The individual illusorily thinks he is not free and wants to be free. 
To his consciou,sness, accordingly, there is the necessity of a sadhana or 
discipline to attain freedom. This discipline to him must be such as will 
lead him to realize that his bondage is an illusion and that he is eternally 
free. To know the truth about himself can be the only way of attaining 
freedom, and the discipline therefore is primarily that of knowing (indna) 
and secondarily that of 'willing and feeling (karma and bhahli). The latter 
is in the first instance helpful as a preparation for knowledge, as securing 
the spiritual attitude in which the inquiry into spiritual truth can start. 
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In reality it is more than mere preparation, since with the progressive 
transparency of the mind effected through any discipline, the truth begins 
to shine in, though it may not be in the intellectual way. Knowledge that 
is demanded for freedom is spiritual being rather than the detached 
consciousness of a spectator, being knowledge of the self not as distinct 
from but as one tvith the knowledge. The spiritual being that is secured 
by karma and bhakti cannot therefore be very different from fidna. The 
clarity of spiritual being is implicitly or explicitly the clarity of knowledge. 

Vedanta is piimarily a religion, and it is a philosophy only as the 
formulation of this religion. Ail religion makes for the realization of the 
self as sacred, but the religion of Advaita is the specific cult of such 
realization understood explicitly as self-knowledge, as sacred knowledge, 
and as nothing but knowledge. 'Without rejecting any other sadhana, it 
prescribes knowledge as its distinctive sadhana and regards it as self- 
sufficing and requiring no supplementation (samuccaya). The self is to 
be knotvn — ^accepted in the first instance in faith, which as confiimed, 
clarified, and fonnulated by reason tvould be ‘itiwardized’ into a vision. This 
tvork of reason is philosophy, which is thus not only an auxiliary discipline, 
but an integral part of the religion and its characteristic self-expression. 

UNIVERSAL OUTLOOK 

Advaitism as religion and philosophy in one is at once individualistic 
and universalistic in its spiritual outlook. Religion is nothing if not in- 
dividualistic ; it is an ‘inwardizing’ of one’s subjective being, a deepening 
of one's spiritual individuality, this being the unsjaoken inner function 
even of a religion tvith the salvation of all as its professed objective. 
Philosophy on the other hand is essentially universalistic in its attitude, 
presenting a truth that is for all, and is not merely a mystic experience of 
the individual philosopher. As an explicit religion, Advaitism insists on 
the conservation of one’s spMtual individuality or svadharma, while 
implicitly as philosophy, it recognizes the svadharma of everyone else as 
absolutely sacred, being in this sense the most catholic and tolerant among 
religions. Again, as an explicit philosophy, it takes every individual self 
as the one self or reality ; and at the same time as an implicit religion, it 
denies the world that is common to all and retires into the solitude of 
subjectivity. In either aspect it appears to combine the boldest affirmation 
with the most uncompromising denial. 

PRACTICAL IDEALISM 

Advaitism stands for a strong spirituality, for efficient practice of 
idealism, for unwoiidliness that is neither sentimental nor fanatical. It 
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not only asserts the detachment of freedom of the self from the world, it 
boldly denies the iv'orkl, though it does not take even the illusory object 
to be merely imaginary (tuccha). So too, while it prescribes 7iivitti or 
lenunciation of the world in spirit, it demands that it should be practically 
and methodically achieved through such discipline as is suited to the 
adinkara or actual spiritual status of each individual, and may not involve 
even in the case of the highest ailhiknrin a literal adoption of the hermit’s 
life. 'While the spirit is taken as the only reality, the object is understood 
not as absolute naught, but as absolute appearance, as a necessary symbolism 
of the spirit. Logic, law, and the revealed word itself are all in this sense 
symbolism — unreal in themselves and yet showing the reality beyond. The 
object has thus to be accepted in order to be effectively denied. One has 
to be a lealist to outgrotv realism. It is for the strong in spirit to attain the 
.self, and strength consists not in ignoring but in accepting facts — accepting 
the conditions of the spiritual game in order to get beyond them. 

Advaitism aims at the absolute fareedom of the self, freedom from all 
relativity, including the relativity of good and evil. Freedom from laiv is, 
however, to be achieved by the ivdlling of the law, by the performance of 
one’s moral and spiritual duty rvithout desire — desire not only for pleasure 
but even for spiritual merit, and by merging one’s individuality in objective 
or institutional spiritual life which represents a yajm or the sacrificial 
concert of gods and men. It would imply the strenuous cultivation of 
a dispassionate serenity of soul and the strength that it implies to keep out 
illusions and stand unruffled in one’s subjective being. 

TOLERATION 

Toleration is to Advaita Vedanta a religion in itself ; no one who 
realizes what any religion is to its votary can himself be indifferent to it. 
The claim of a religion on its votary is nothing outside the religion and is 
Itself as sacred to others as the religion is sacred to him. While then an 
individual oives special allegiance to his own religion or suadharma, which 
chooses him rather than is chosen by him, he fegls that the religion of 
others is not only sacred to them but to himself also. This, in fact, is the 
practical aspect of the Advaitic view of all individual selves being the one 
self. The oneness is not contemplated in the empirical region, and there 
is no prescription of universal brotherhood in the sense that the happiness 
of others is to be promoted as though it were one’s own happiness. There 
is indeed the duty to relieve distress, but such work is to be performed as 
duty rather than as a matter of altruistic enjoyment, the dry detached 
attitude of duty being consonant with the spirit of the religion of jndna. 
The brotherhood that is practically recognized in this religion is the 
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brothcilioocl of spiiits lealizing their suadharma, the dhaima of each being 
sacred to all. If, then, in this view it is irreligious to change one’s faith, 
it is onh natural to revere faiths other than one’s own. To tolerate them 
merely in a non-committal or patronizing spirit rrould be an impiety, and 
to re\ile them trould be diabolical. The form in which the truth is intuited 
b) an indit'idual is cosmically determined and not constructed by him, and 
the relati\it) of truth to the spiritual status of the knower is itself absolute. 
£\en the illusory object in this view is a mystical creation [pnUibhadka-s)sti), 
the three grades of reality that arc recognized — the illusoty, the relational, 
and the transcendental — being in fact grades of this absolute relativity. 

RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The doctrine of adhikdri-bheda is an application of this epistemological 
notion of absolute relativity to the specifically religious sphere. The 
difference of adhikfua or spiritual status is not necessarily a gradation; and 
so far as it is a gradation it does not suggest any relation of higher and 
lowei that implies contempt or envy. The notion of adhikdta in fact means 
in the first instance just an acceptance of fact or realism in the spiritual 
sphere. It is a question of duty rather than of rights in this sphere ; and 
a person should be anxious to discover his actual status in order that he 
may set before himself just such duties as he can efficiently perform in 
spirit. It is a far greater misfortune here to over-estimate one’s status than 
to under-estimate it. A higher status does not mean greater opportunity for 
spiritual work, since work here means not outward achievement, but an 
‘inwardizing’ or deepening of the sjairit. Again, from the standpoint of 
toleration, one not only respects the inner achievement of a person admitting 
an inferior status, but can tvhole-heartedly identify oneself ndth it ; the 
highest adhilidmi should feel it a privilege to join in the worship of the 
humblest. There is aristocracy in the spiritual polity ; spiritual value is 
achieved by the strong and is much too sacred a thing to be pooled. At the 
same time every individual has his saci'ed suadharma and has equal oppor- 
tunity rvdth ever)"one eige to realize or ‘inwardize’ it. 

The merit of Advaitavada lies in having explicitly recognized that 
spiritual ivork is this ‘imvardizing’, the deepening of faith into subjective 
realization, the striving after self-knowledge. This tvork can start from any 
given point, any spiritual status or situation that happens to be presented. 
Men are intrinsically higher and lower only in respect of this inner achieve- 
ment. The problem of altering traditional society, of equalizing rights in 
order to create opportunities for self-realization, has accordingly a sub- 
ordinate place in the Advaitic scheme of life, being recognized mainly 
negatively as the duty of abstaining from acts of conscious injustice. This 
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scheme of life ivould view ivith positive disfavour iconoclasm in any shape 
or form, any violent tampering with an institution that is traditionally held 
to be sacred ; but it would not also apparently require one to vitalize arti- 
ficially such an institution if one believes — not by hearsay, but after lojally 
tiving to tvork it — that it is moribund or dead. Spiritual realism trould 
demand both rc\'erence for and dissociation from what was sacred. One 
sacred custom can only be superseded by another sacred custom, the former 
being either reverently allotved to die a natural death or incorporated in 
an ideal or symbolic form in the latter. There is no room in Advaita 
religion for the duty of profaning one god for the glorification of another. 

The idea of hustling people out of their reverence in their own 
spiiitual interest would be scouted in this religion as a self-stultifying 
profanity. Social life and tradition arc viewed as sacred, as a yajila being 
perfouiied through the ages, the sacredness being the shine of the one Self, 
the shadotv of Eternity. It is the life of the gods, and ive can help it best 
by merging into it, by realizing it as our subjective life. This subjective 
realization may sometimes come spontaneously, but so far as it can be 
effected by sadhana, it can be effected by each individual for himself. He 
can indeed help others in the work by education, but he can educate only 
in the measure he has himself realized this life. He can ivish and pray that 
others’ self-realization might be expedited ; but for an ordinary person to 
suppose that he can and ought to energize and vitalize other spirits is, to 
the religion of Advaita, a delusion and a curious mixture of arrogance and 
sentimentality. 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF I-UNDUISM 

Much of what is attributed here to Advaitavada is the implied creed of 
Hinduism and Hindu society. This philosophy is the most satisfying 
formulation of the distinctive spirit of Hinduism, and in this sense it may 
claim to be a synthesis of other systems of Indian philosophy, tvhich all 
seek to formulate this spirit ; and it has also explicitly influenced the 
historical evolution of Hinduism. As it is not only a formulation of the 
religion, but is itself the religion in the siinjolified and unified form of the 
realization of subjectivity or self-knowledge, it is sometimes characterized 
as a rationalistic religion ; and there is a tendency to isolate it in the abstract 
and to interpret it as disowning all Vedic and post-Vedic worship and 
ceremonial. But the abstract cult of self-knowledge derives its -whole 
meaning from the concrete religion of worship and ceremonial, and is 
recognizable as a religion only as its concentrated essence. It represents 
a protest against the concrete religion only so far as the latter resists 
‘inwardization’ ; but it implies no rejection but only an interpretation of the 
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concrete leligion. The Advaitin would whole-heartedly join in the tradi- 
tional irorship and tcouIcI be false to himself if he professed contempt for it, 
though he tvouIcI recognize that the contemplation of the abstract significance 
is itself a pait of the trorship and at a ceitain stage may be the whole spiritual 
activity. 

The contemplation that is demanded is more than mere philosophic 
thought, being a specific enjoyment of the thought as sacred and repre- 
senting a new stage of spiritual consciousness. The truth has to he felt as 
a self-revelation, as a light that shows itself. Light is a sacred symbol, not 
a mere metaphor, from the contemplation of which the ^''edantic conception 
of the self itself may be taken to have emanated. 

The Advaita discipline of jnana is primarily a protest against the 
discipline of karma, of moral (and ceremonial) activity which is apt in all 
ages to be taken as a self-sufficing religion. The discipline of karma is 
impoitant as a preparatoiy chastening of the soul, but taken as a religion 
by itself, it is understood to work against the attainment of mohsa. To will 
is to energize in aharikara (egoism), even though it be willing without desire, 
the specific willing to deny will, to sacrifice one’s individuality. At the same 
time, such rvilling without desire tends unconsciously to dissolve the 
aharikara, though the tendency requires to be confirmed by bhakti, by the 
dedication of the spiritual merit of the willing to the Lord, or by the feeling 
of merging oneself in the cosmic yajna, the symbol of the life divine. All 
good willing means self-purification, and although it requires to be super- 
seded so far as it involves ahahkdra, the supersession is itself effected through 
tvilling in an attitude of detachment, in the implicit consciousness of the 
self being beyond ahafikdra. Hence Advaitism, far from encouraging a 
premature quietism or renunciation of karma, positively prescribes karrria, 
though rigorously as a duty and not for gain, and conceives it possible even 
for one who has risen above morality to perform karma in lokdnugraha, for 
the education of others and for the conservation of the social order. 

The religion of jnana, however, is in no sense a protest against the 
religion of bhakti. To it the higher stages of bhakti at any rate not only 
mean soul-clearing, but also involve the enjoyment of the truth in one’s 
being. It is indeed demanded that the felt truth may be self-revealed as 
knotvn truth, but this knowledge is itself understood as an intuition which 
amounts to ecstasy and does not in any sense mean a supersession of bhakti. 
Although bhakti implies individuality, it represents the individual’s joy in 
surrendering his individuality. The bhakta may feel his individuality 
restored through the Lord, but that is a mystery of divine life with -which 
the Advaitin would not dally. The individual’s own achievement terminates 
tvith the surrender of individuality. 
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POST-SAl^KARA ADVAITA 


I F Sankara is both the solid base and the highest pinnacle of the magnificent 
range of the Advaita Vedantic thought, the post-Sahkara Advaitins like 
Suresvara, Vacaspati, Piakasatman, Citsukha, Madhusudana, and others are 
undoubtedly the other massive peaks. Although Sankara has spoken in 
unmistakable terms of Brahman as the one cause of the world, of Maya or 
avidyd (nescience) as an indeterminable entity which is the root of the mani- 
fold world, and of the identity of Brahman with individual souls (Jivas), yet 
there are points in Sankara’s writings which admit of diverse interpieta- 
tions. The main points of difference among the interpreters of Saiikara are 
the nature of causality of Brahman and Maya, the nature of the dissolution 
of iMaya (avidyci-nivrtti-svarupa), the nature of individual souls, and certain 
other technical matters of the Advaita Vedanta, such as the ‘obligatoriness’ 
of listening to the Vedantic texts (Upanisads). Some of the later inter- 
preters of the Advaita Vedanta differ about the nature of the objective 
world. The theory of Vedantic solipsism (Drsti-srsti-vada), formulated by 
Prakasananda in the sixteenth century, was, according to Vidyaranya’s 
account in Vivarava-prameya-safigraha, originally started by Mandana 
Mih’a (about A.n. 800), a powerful Vedantin and probably a contempoiaty 
of Sankara. 


MANDANA’S INDEPENDENT APPROACH 
Manclana’s work on the Vedanta, called Brahmasiddhi, "was commented 
on by not less than four commentators, namely, Vacaspati, Anandapurna, 
Sahkhapani, and Citsukha. It is evident from its contents, that Bralima- 
siddhi is an independent interpretation of the Advaita Vedanta that does 
not tally in many points with the interpretation of Sankara or Suresvara. 
So even if Mandana rvas the same person as Suresvara,’^ he must have written 
Brah7nasiddhi before becoming Suresvara, a disciple of Sankara. Brahma- 
siddhi of Mandana is the first of the four renowned ’siddhis" — ^works bearing 
the word ‘siddhi’ at the end of their titles, the other three being Naiskm mya- 
siddhi of Suresvara, Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman, and Advaitasiddhi of 
Madhusudana. The work is divided into four chapters, the first of which 
is Brahmakmda, dealing with the nature of Brahman as one and immu- 
table, as pure consciousness and bliss. Brahman as bliss is not merely the 


* Scholars like Prof. Hiriyanna and Mm. Kappuswami Sastri hold them to be ttvo different 
persons. 
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negation of pain as some hold it to be, but is positive bliss. The bliss is both 
knoivable and unknowable ; or rather, it is neither unknorvable nor know- 
able. If it tvere unknowable, that rvould render everything unknow^able, 
for it is Biahman that imparts knowablene.ss to everything else. Besides the 
definition of Brahman as bliss rvould be meaningless. Nor is it knowaldc like 
an object, as Brahman is never an object. Such is also the position of the 
knorrer self. It may be remarked that here, in Brahrnasiddhi, we get the 
basic idea of the later developments of the definition of svaprakdsa/ which 
is an important point stressed by the post-Sankara Advaitins. Such .self- 
shining positive bliss is connoted by the word Ananda. Thus, pure bliss 
or pure consciousness (Cit) is the nature of Brahman, which is immutable. 
Again, this Brahman is identical with Aksara (the Word), the Sabda Brah- 
man of the Sabdadvaitiiis. Mandana, who accepted the theory of sphola 
advocated by Bhartrhari and others, tried to harmonize the doctrine of the 
Sabdadvaita tsnth the Brahraadvaita of the Advaitins — ‘The word is Brah- 
man, the tvord is all’. This is indeed a peculiar feature of Mandana's 
Advaitism. Maya or avidyd (ignorance, nescience) which is neither 
identical trilh nor different from Brahman, neither existent nor non- 
existent, is capable of being annihilated.^ This avidya, which obscures 
the true nature of Brahman, has for its support (aSraya) the individual 
souls, and not Brahman as some others maintain. Thus avidyd has 
Brahman for its object (visaya) and individual souls (Jivas) for its support 
(asraya). But the Jivas, again, being essentially one with Brahman and 
superimposed by avidyd (or kalpand), depend on avidyd for their existence. 
The objection of itarctarahayatva (mutual dejoendence), which is evident, 
has been answered in ttro tvays. Firstly, Maya by itself, being an incon- 
sistent entity, can never be free from the charge of inconsistency.' Secondly, 
accepting the position of the Avidyopadanabhedavadins (who maintain that 
avidyd is the stuff of the wmrld diversity), it may be said that both avidyd and 
the Jiva being beginningless, their logical interdependence i.s acceptable. 
The Jn'as move in bondage through avidya, but as reflections of Brahman on 
avidyd they are essentially identical with Brahman.’ Verbal knorvledge 
of the contents of the Vcdantic texts, which is mediate Qmroksa), cannot 
produce perception of the reality {Brahma-sdksdtkdra) and liberation, unless 
the proper vrtti (mental image or modification) is formed through constant 
meditation. 

Avidyd, according to Mandana, is of two kinds : agrahana (non-appre- 


“ Bralimasiddln, I. 
= IhicL, I. 

* Ibid.. 1. 

‘ Ibid., 1. 
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heiision) and anyatha-grahana (misapprehension).® Medilation is indis- 
pensably necessary to uproot the sa?mkaras (residual impressions) produced 
by this second kind of avidya.'' The nature of the dissolution of nescience 
has been mentioned in some places {Brahmasiddhi, III) as identical tvith 
vidyd, which is a positive entity. This positively contradicts the statements 
of some later Advaitins ascribing the Bhavadvaita theory to Manclana on 
the ground that he admits at least two negations — avidyddhvamsa (destruc- 
tion of ignorance) and prapaiicdbhava (disappearance of manifestations) as 
irreducible reality tvhich is neither identical with Brahman nor annihilated 
by the realization of Brahman. Bhavadvaita means a type of non-dualism 
which excludes the duality of positive entities, but does not exclude the 
existence of negatives like avidyddhvamsa and prapahcdbhdva. The posi- 
tion of the objective tvorld is not very clear in the text of Brahmasiddhi. 
If the Jivas tvdth their individual avidyds be the stuff of the tvorld, then 
the tvorld becomes an object of dr.pi-sfsti (creation of individual percep- 
tion) and different for each individual. This is at least hotv Vidyaranya 
understands Manclana, though he speaks of Brahman as creating the tvorld 
like a magician (mdydkdra) — a view which militates against Drsti-srsti-vada. 
gaiikara and his follotvers hold karma to be only an indirect or remote cause 
(dradiipakaraka) of realization through the production of vividisd (desire 
for realization), and never a direct cause or means of realization. Nor can 
karma be co-ordinated tvilh jhdna to produce liberation. Mandana also 
emphatically denies the co-ordination of karma tvilh jhdna/ but he differs 
from the ^ahkarites in attidbuting a little higher position to karma.^ 
Mandana’s view of jivanmiikli (liberation in life) is also sometvhat different 
from that of the ^aiikarites. A jivanmukla or a sthitaprajha is still a 
sddhaka (asyrirant), and not a siddha (perfected one)^“ who has totally 
annihilated avidya, for (he body must fall with the total annihilation of 
avidya. 


THREE POST-SAl^KARA SCHOOLS 

Three lines or schools of the Advaita propounded by Sankara were set 
up by Sure.svara and his follotver Sarvajnatmamuni, Padmapada and his 
commentator Praka.satman, and Vacaspati and his followers. They have 
also made an attempt to explain the realistic tendency of Sankara with 
regard to the objective world, as against the idealistic view of the Vijnana- 
vadins (Buddhists). Again, all of them, except Vacaspati, have given 

' Ibid., III. 

'Ibid., I. 

Ubid., I. 

•‘Ibid., I. 

‘•‘Ibid., Ill, 

III— 33 
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prominence to the Veclantic mahavakyas (great sayings) as the means to the 
realization of Brahman, by holding that not only the senses but words 
(sab da) also have the capacity to produce perception in certain cases. Again, 
all of them have supported the theory of illusory transformation (Vivarta- 
\ada) accoiding to -which Brahman is the object (visaya) of ignorance 
(avidya) which it obscui’es and makes fit in some way to be the cause of 
the world. Another important point of agreement is that there cannot be 
any obligatory injunction (kartavyavidhi) with regard to Brahmajmna 
(knowledge of Brahman). Actions (kriya), being dependent on will, may 
be commanded by injunctions. But a right cognition depends mainly on 
the object and not on our will or action, which is subject to injunction. So 
there cannot be any obligatoriness or injunction with regard to jnana, or 
for that matter Brahmajhdna. This view of the Advaitins carefully excludes 
the possibility of intrusion of apurva (subtle action-residue) and kaima 
(rites) into the final step of realization, for if liberation (moksa) Asmre a 
I'esult of jndna and karma, it would be mutable like other effects of karma 
and therefore would not be the summum bonum. 

THE SCHOOL OF SURESVARA 

Sure^vara’s famous works are Naiskarmyasiddhi, Brhaddmnyaka-bhasya- 
vdrttika, and T aittiriya-bhdsya-vdrttika. Naiskarmyasiddhi has at least five 
commentaries, the earliest of them being Candrihd by Jnanottama and 
Bhava-tattva-prakdiikd by Citsukha. The most important commentaries 
on the VditLika works are by Anandajnana (or Ananda Giri), though 
Brhaddrariyaka-bhdsya-vdrttika has other commentaries also. Brhaddranyaka- 
bhdsya-vdrttika by Sureh'ara is a great independent work though written as 
an interpretation of the Sankara-hhdsya on the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 
Sambandha-vdrttika itself, which is only an introduction to the whole work, 
deals with the relation of Vedic duties (rites) to the realization of Brahman, 
and contains more than 1,100 verses of great philosophical depth and 
subtlety. 

According to Suresvara, Brahman is the only reality (Sat), the sub- 
stratum of the world. Pure Brahman is the material cause of the -world. 
But as Brahman is unchangeable, it is through Maya that such world 
appearance, such transformation of Brahman, has been made possible. 
Maya is thus only a secondary or mediate cause of the world. Yet it 
pervades creation. From the standpoint of the absolute Reality, neither 
Maya, nor creation exists ; but from the practical standpoint of the ignorant 
Jivas, Maya exists in Brahman, the only reality and possible support.^^ 

_ Sanibandha-vai ttika, ' Avidya' syctyavidyayamevasilva prakalpyaie, Brahma-draya ivavidye- 
yath na kathancana yujyate.* 
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There is no other reality, positive or negative. Everything else, which 
appears as different, is but a superiraposition on that pure Brahman which 
is identical with pure consciousness (Cit) and bliss (Ananda). This supen 
imposition (adhyasa) is possible through Maya or avidyd which veils the 
tine nature of Brahman and makes It appear as the subtle and the gi’oss 
imrld. This avidyd has Brahman both for its visaya (object) and for its 
aiiaya (support).^- Brahman is the only possible support or locus of avidyd,, 
because everything else, including the individual souls (Jivas), being the 
effects of avidyd-, cannot be the support of avidyd. Sarvajhatmamuni, a 
follower of Suresvara, has enunciated this theory of Suresvara in clear terms 
in a famous verse in his work Samksepa-idnmka.'^^ By maintaining 
Brahman, and not the Jivas, to be the locus of avidyd, Suresvara has carefully 
opposed the tendency towards subjective idealism. Again, when realiza- 
tion of Brahman is produced by the Vedic texts, avidyd disappears and is 
reduced to Atman. Thus cessation of avidyd is not a separate negative 
reality, but is identical with Brahman. Unlike Mandana, Suresvara 
maintains that the Vedic texts are capable of producing immediate cogni- 
tion of the self as Brahman. Suresvara repudiates the necessity of medita- 
tion (dhydndbhydsa) or repetition {prasankhyd,na) as a means of producing 
immediacy (aparoksaiva). This view of Suresvara and others is called 
sabdaparoksavada. He has also refuted the theory (maintained by 
Mandana) that avidyd is of two kinds, stating that avidyd must be one, 
because it has only one supreme Self for its object and support.^“ In the 
B}haddranyaka-bhdsya-vdrttika he has also emphatically rejected the anyathd- 
khydti theory regarding the nature of error, and has established the theory 
of amrvacamya-khydtij which was accepted by all the later Advaitins.“ As 


Samhandlm-vmttika, 'Kalpyavidyaiva matpakse sa canublmvasamiraya.' 

Samhepa sUntaka, I. 

Sambandlia-vartlilia, 'Ato manottha-vijnana-dhvastd sa’ pyetyathatmatam.’ 

B]hadmanyaka-vailtika, 'Dvawidhyam cavidyaya na ca yuklyavasiyate, aikatmya-matfd^ 
vastutvadavidyaikaiva yujyale.' 

VV'itli regaid to eiioi' different schools of Indian philosophy hold diffeienC theories 
which play an important part in epistemology. The most prominent o£ these theories are; 
(i) sat-khyati ot the Ramanujites, (ii) dlma-hhydli and asat-khyati of the Buddliists, 
(ill) akliyati of the MTniariisakas, (iv) anyatka-khyati or vipanta-khyati of the logicians (tire 
Nyaya and the Vai^csika schools), and (v) anirvacanlya-khydti of the Advaitins. 

According to the akliyati theory of the MTraaihsatas, in an error there is only an akhyati, 
i.e, an omission of knorvledge but no commission or mistaking ot any kind. In an error 
like ‘This is silver', tlrcre are two separate cognitions, the one perception and the other 
remeirrbrance. The part ‘this is’ refers to the perception of the present object, and the 
part ‘silver’ is a remembrance ot ‘silver’ perceived elsewhere. The Irro cognitions arc separate 
and not connected. Non-apprehension of this separateness (asaihsaigagiaha) of the two 
different cognitions and their objects is the only defect in an error, but there is no sort of 
misappieiieiision, i.e. taking one thing for another {anytithdgiaha). 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas oppose this theory and hold that there cannot but 
be some misappiehension or taking one thing for another in any act of error. Error means 
an ‘otherwise’ (anyalhd) appichension (khydti) of something, i.e. to know something to be 
other tlian what it actually is. The actual shell is petceived to be a piece of silver. The 
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a Strict follower of Sankara, he has also ignored the sphola and the Sabda- 
dvaita doctrine of Maiidana. The Jivas, according to Smesvara, are but 
reflections of Brahman (ciddbhasa) on individual aniahkarana (nviclyd as 
mind with its samskuras). Reflection on the product of avidyci (i.e. mind) 
is Jiva, and the reflection on the causal avidyd is Isvara. 

But this reflection (pratibhnba), according to Suresvara, being diSerent 
from the original (bimba), is a false phenomenon {abhasa) ; and this has 
earned for the theory a netv name, viz. the Abhasavada, as contrasted with 
the Pratibimbavada of Manclana, Prakasatman, and others, which holds 
reflection to be real in its aspect of identity with the original, though 
not real in the form of reflection. So, it is the pure Cit that runs into 
bondage through the dbhdsa (reflection) and is liberated with the destruc- 
tion of tlie dbhdsa. According to the Advaitins, it is the unchangeable 
self or the witness (sdksin) in us which perceives the changes and trans- 
formations of mind, because the empirical self (pramdir), which is none 
other than the mind with reflected consciousness (ciddbhasa), cannot 
perceive its own changes. Many later Advaitins regard this sdksin as an 
entity distinct from Isvara and the Jiva, though ultimately they are all 
admitted as one trith Brahman. But according to iSuresvara, the supreme 
Self (Isvara) as sdksin, perceives all the mental changes and the ignorance 
in the Jivas. 

Suresvara holds karma to be only a means to the purification of mind, 
Karma is useful and possible only until vividisd (desire for knowledge) 
originates, when one is to give up karma and take to sannydsa before resort- 
ing to sravana (hearing of the Vedanta from competent persons), the prime 
means of realization. This is a strong antithesis to the Mimahisakas and 
others who advocate jhdna-harma-samnccaya (synthesis of Vcdic duties and 
kno^vledge of Brahman) as a means of final emancipation. This also refutes 
Mandana’s vieAv which holds karma to be a direct means to realization. 
In Sambandha-vdrttika Suresvara forcefully rebuts the ‘aikabhavika’ doctrine 
of some Mimamsakas according to which if one can refrain from actions 
prompted by desire of the fruits (kdmya) and those prohibited (nisiddha) 
by the scriptures, atid carefully perform the obligatory ones (nilya) which 
destroy the results of previous karmas, one may achieve liberation, after 
exhausting one’s fructifying (prdrabdha) karmas by reaping their results in 


silver visualized there is but a distant piece of silver brought Uiere through an cxtiaordinaiy 
contact called jmna-lahsana-sannikarsa. 

According to the Advaitins, such an exU’aordinary contact is illogical and untenable. 
But the perception of ‘silver’ in error must have some present ‘silver’ as iis object, because 
in perception the object requires to be present. Theicloic the illusory ‘silver’ is a new 
creation which can neither be called really existing nor altogether norr-existing or a coirrhina- 
tion of both; hence it is of an indetermrnable nature {aniivacmuyotpaUi) and apprehension 
of that kind of indeterirrirrable objects {cinirvacamya-hkyali) constitutes an error. 
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the present life. It is jnana that is necessary to remove ignorance and 
achieve emancipation which is already in the soul {siddhay and has not to 
be produced (scidhya). 

Suresvara, as a follower of Sankara, has strongly supjmrted the latter's 
jlvanmukti doctrine. In Naiskarmyaiiddlii and Brliaduranyaka-bhasya- 
varltika he has elaborately discussed this doctrinal point, and concludes 
_that the body should not necessarily fall immediately after realization of 
the unity of Atman and Brahman and annihilation of ignorance.'® He has 
also refuted the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of Mimaihsakas with regard 
to the meaning of vidhi (injunctory suffixes). According to them, bhavana 
(urge) and kdrya or niyoga (unique results of actions) are respectively held 
to be the meaning of vidJii. But according to Suresvara, istasddhanatva 
(its capacity to bring about the desired result), and not any bhavana, is 
what is meant by a vidhi d" In this respect he is at one with Mandana. 

■SARVAJSaTMAN— A FOLLOWER OF SURESVARA 

Sarvajiratman has systematically formulated the shews of Sankara and 
Suresvara. His only knotvn work is Sariiksepa-sdriraka, ivhich has many 
commentaries, the chief ones being those of Nrsiiiihahnina, Rama Tirtha, 
and Madhusudana. With regard to the causality of pure Brahman, the 
mediate causality {dvdra-kdranalva) of Maya, the nature of the cessation of 
avidyd, and the support of avidya, Sarvajnatman’s vieirs are the same as 
Sure^vara’s. He strongly and elaborately supports the theory that iabda 
(Upanisadic texts) can produce direct and immediate cognition of Brahman. 

Maya (nescience), according to Sarvajnatman, is one and not many. 
It pervades all the individuals (Jivas) and it continues to exist even after 
a single individual’s ignorance is destroyed through realization, just as a 
universal (jdii, e.g. cowhood) pervades all the existent individuals and is 
not affected by any change in their number.-" The Jivas are reflections of 
Brahman on aniahkaranas (minds) while the reflection of Brahman on 
Maya (avidya) is Isvara. Maya, through its dvaram sakti (concealing pmver) 
and viksepa iakti (transforming power), makes it possible for Brahman, its 
only object and support, to appear as the Jiva, Isvara, and the world."' In 
the state of dreamless sleep, he holds, the pure self as bliss is directly 
perceived by the Jivas through some subtle functioning of avidya, thus 


” Taittinya-vartlika, L 

*“ Brhadaranyaka-vUrttiha, 'Samyagjnanasamulpaltisammmntammeva ca, iaumpZiah 
hasmaiinctyctaccripahaititam.' 

Samhandba-varttika, ‘Alah samlhilopayalaya vaslvavabodhayan abuddham preiaho vedo 
jmpand pteiana matd.’ 

Samkie paAdrii aka, II. 132. 

“ Ibid.', I. 20. 
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differing from Surefrara, who denies any such functioning of avidya in 
that state. 

Raima is accepted as but a remote cause of liberation. A jwanmukta 
has to wait for the fruition of his prarabdha which remains with avidydlek 
(tiace of Ignorance), and after that he attains final emancipation (kaivalya), 
which is immediate oneness with Brahman and not a departure (gati) to 
any heaven beyond. Sarvajfiatman’s exposition of the meanings of the 
Vedantic texts like ‘Satyam-pianam-anantam’ , ‘Aharh Brahmdsmi’ , ‘Tattva- 
masi’ is of great skill and exactness. According to him, the Pariiramavada 
(theory of real transformation) is a theory of lower grade and a step to the 
highest truth of the Vivartavada (theory of apparent transformation).^^ He 
suggests that for practical purposes the Vedanta admits Pariiramavada, 
which, if deeply analysed, leads to the Vivartavada and to the realization 
of Brahman as the only reality. 

THE SCHOOL OF PADMAPADA 

Next to the school set up by Sure4vara comes the one started by 
Padmapada and subsequently elaborated by his famous commentator 
Prakasatman (circa a.d. 1200) in his Pancapddikd-vwarana. His chief 
work is Pancapadikd which is a commentary on the Catuhsutrl-hhdsya 
(including Adhyasa-bhdsya) of Sankara, i.e. on Sankara’s commentary on the 
first four sutras and on his introduction thereto. Pahcapddihd has another 
commentary by Anandapunia, but not so renowned as Prakasatman’s, 
whose name the term Vivarana-prasthdna (Vivarana line of interpretation) 
bears. 'Vivarana was commented on by Akhairdananda (a.d. 1350) in his 
T attvadipana, and by Nrsirhhasrama (sixteenth century) in his Panca- 
pddikd-vivarana-prakahkd. Govindananda (sixteenth century) followed the 
Vivarana line in interpreting Sankara-bhdsya in his Ratnaprabhd. Vidyaranya 
(fourteenth century) wrote his Vivaraiia-prameya-sangraha, dealing with the 
Vedantic problems on the lines of PancapMika-vivarana. Ramananda 
(seventeenth century), a disciple of Govindananda, also strictly followed 
the Vivarana line in his Vivaranopanydsa, which is a commentary on the 
Sankara-bhasya. Most of the independent works on the Advaita Vedanta, 
subsequently tvritten, followed the Vivarana line in their interpretations. 

Paficapddikd of Padmapada is divided into nine chapters called 
varnakas, each of which deals with different problems of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The first varnaha is mainly engaged in explaining the Adhyasa- 
bhdsya of Sankara, where he inquires hito the nature and the cause of 
adhydsa (erroneous superimposition). Irrational and indefinable ignorance 
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{flnirvacaniya avidya) is the material cause of superimpositions and of th 
woild appearance.^'’ The word mithya in Sankara’s commentary mean 
aninacaniyatd and not apahnava (negation). But by calling avidy, 
‘jadatmikd avidydiakti’ (a force of material nature) and by holding avuly, 
to be the material cause of the world appearance, Padmapada has attribute! 
more substantiality to avidyd than have Sankara and Suresvara. PrakaSi 
man. his commentator, has further emphasized this point by provinj 
avidyd to be a positive entity (bhdvarupa). The avidydnumdna (inferenc 
of avidyd) in the Vivarana, which has often been cited by the late 
Advaitins, pioves the positivity of avidyd, though avidyd is directl 
perceived as such by the sd,kim^* and requires no inference to prove it 
existence. Being something of a positive nature, avidyd is capable of beini 
the material cause of adhydsa and of concealing the true nature of Brahmai 
as infinite bliss. Maya, Prakrti, avydkrta, auyahta, tamos, hkti, etc. ar 
synonyms for this positive avidyd. When the power of concealing {dvaiana 
is predominant, ignorance is called avidyd, and when the potver of projec 
tion or transformation (viksepa) is predominant, it is called Maya. 

Avidyd rests on pure Cit (Brahman), though practically it affects th 
Jivas who are constituted by the dvarana power of avidyd, Thus, Brahmai 
is both the visaya and the diraya of avidyd. Hence, it is evident that ii 
many respects the Vivarana school of thinking had its origin in the Varttik; 
school of interpretation, though it has also made much original contribii 
tion to the interpretation of the Advaitic thought. According to Panca 
pddikd. Brahman is the root cause (mula-kdrana) of the world, being th' 
ground of all apparent transformation (vivarta).^’ But it is "with Mayi 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. As Brahman is unchange 
able (avikdrin), it is actually Maya which is the material cause {vikdi 
iipdddna). Brahman may be called the avikdri updddna in the sense o 
being the ground. Vivarana is more clear on this point when it holds tha 
Brahman together with the power of the indeterminable Maya is the cans 
of die world, both material and efficient. Unity of the material (updddna 
and the efficient cause (nimittakdrana) of the world, which is a commoi 
doctrine ivith the Advaitins, is thus maintained by Vivarana. Prakasatmai 
puts forward three alternative explanations with regard to the causality o 
Brahman. The first is that Brahman and Maya are the cause of thi 
world jointly, like two threads twisted in a rope. Secondly, Brahman 
which has Maya as Its power, is the cause of the world. Thirdl) 
Brahman being the support of Maya, which is the actual updddna of th 
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world, is the cause of the tv'orld.^® The Jivas, according to Prakasatinan, 
are but images of Brahman reflected on avidya as antahkarana (mind) and 
mmshdia (mind in a causal condition). The reflected images, according to 
Padmapada and Prakasatman, are not different from the original (birnba) 
Biahman and are therefore real as Brahman, though not real in the 
form of reflected images. This theory of reflection is called the Prati- 
bimbavada as contrasted tvith the Abhasavada of Sure.svara. But Isvara is 
not a reflection, as Sures'vara holds, but Brahman in the aspect of being the 
original (hiviba-caiianya) of reflections which constitute the Jivas. Avidyd; 
being supported by Brahman, manifests itself as two powers, knowledge 
(]7~idna-hliti) and activity (knyd-sakti). As jndna-sakti it manifests itself in 
the antahkarana as manas (mind), buddhi (intellect), and ahahkdm (egoity), 
and as hiyd-sakti as the prana (vital force). It is in association with these 
that the pure self is falsely regarded as the Jiva, the kartr (doer of actions) 
and bhoktr (enjoyer of experiences). 

Later epistemological developments, svhich are found in Vedanta- 
kaumudi of Ramadvaya (a.d. 1300) .and in Veddnta-paribhnsa of Dhanna- 
rajadlivarindra (a.d. 1600), have their foundation and starting point in 
the ivritings of Padmapada and Prakasatman. Immediate perception 
(aparoksa) of an object, according to Padmapada, is its contact ivith con- 
sciousness^® through the transformation of antalikarana which has the 
natural potver of being connected with consciousness.^’ The antahkarana 
(mind), says Prakasatman, goes out to the position of the object and is 
transformed into its likeness, connecting the object with the consciousness 
limited by the antahkarana. Though there is some manifestation of objects 
{arthaprakaia) in indirect cognitions like inference and others, there is no 
immediacy in them for want of such contactual relation of antahkarana. 
Thus the pure self (Atman) with the limitation produced by the transfor- 
mation of antahkararia (or the ego with the consciousness limited by it) is 
the knower (pramdtr).^° 

Another original contribution of Padmapada and Prakasatman is 
their definition of falsity (mithyatva) attributed to this world (prapahea) by 
the Advaitins. According to Padmapada, the world is false in the sense 
that it is different both from what is sat (existent) and wihat is asat (non- 
existent). Anything that is neither existent nor non-existent is false. 
Praka^tman explains this definition and adds two others, viz. (1) whatever 
is destroyed by true knowledge is false ; and (2) whatever can be negated 

Paiicapadtka-vivarana, I. 
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for all time on its own ground or support where it was known to exist, is 
false. The first is simple, but the second needs a little elucidation. An 
illusory ‘silver (sukti-rupya) which is false, is always absent and therefore 
can be negated on its own support, the oyster shell (sukti). In the subse- 
quent understanding, It is not silver’, the illusory ‘silver’ is negated for 
all time (past, present, and future) on the very shell where it was known 
to exist. The world appearance is false to the Advaitins in the sense that 
with the final realization of Brahman it is negated on its own ground 
(Brahman). 

With regard to points like the nature of the cessation of avidya, the 
nature of final emancipation (mukti), the efficacy of karma in the scheme 
of liberation, and the capacity of sabda (Vedic sentences) to produce imme- 
diate cognition of Brahman, the Vivarana school has accepted the vietvs of 
the Varttika school of interpretation. As regards the injunction ’srotavyah’ , 
the Vivarana holds the view of niyama-vidhi of vicma (discussion), trhich 
requires that one must persist in holding discussion on Brahman. The 
first siitra of the Brahma-Sutra 'AtJidto-Brahma-jijndsd’ also suggests that 
one should hold discussions on Brahman for the purpose of jndna (realiza- 
tion). The tvord jipwsd means vicdra by implication (laksand) and not 
the desire to know, for a desire cannot loe commanded by an injunction. 
Another important point is that there is no antagonism between avidya 
and self-shining Brahman,®^ ’(vhich is the locus and the revealer of avidya 
(ajndndvabhdsaka). It is the knowledge of Brahman {Brahmajndna) -which 
is antagonistic to and destructive of avidya. Though avidya is one, the 
Jivas are many owing to the plurality of antahkaranas rvhich are the 
adjuncts of the Jivas. Prakasatman holds a long discussion on the theory of 
reflection (Pratibimbavada) which he supports in preference to the 
Avacchedavada (the theory of limitation) which he refutes rvith sound 
arguments that have been accepted by most of the later Advaitins. 

THE SCHOOL OF VACASPATI 

Vacaspati Misra {circa a.d. 840) who is renowned as an independent 
commentator on all the systems of philosophy (sarvatantra-suatantra), is the 
author of Bhdniati, the most celebrated commentary on the §ankara~hhdsya 
of the Brahma-Sutra. Besides his celebrated commentaries on Sdriikhya- 
kdrikd, Yoga-bhdsya, Nydyavdrttika, Vidhi-viveka, etc. another work of his, 
on Advaita Vedanta, is a commentary on Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, viz. 
Tattva-samlksd, the text of which is not available yet. He attempted to 
maintain his loyalty to Mandana’s views, as far as he could harmonize them 
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with Sankara’s. Vacaspati’s admission of the Jivas as the support of igno- 
rance, of the incapacity of sabda to produce immediate cognition, and some 
other views are a direct heritage from Mandana. The most celebrated 
commentary on Bhdmati is the Veddnta-kalpataru by Amalananda (thir- 
teenth century), on which there are again two commentaries, Kalpataru-pari- 
mala by Appaya Diksita (a.d. 1550) and Abhoga by Laksminrsimha (seven- 
teenth century). There are also many other commentaries on Bhdmati like 
Rjuprakdsikd, Bhdmati-vildsa, etc. which are all included in the Bhdmati- 
prasthdna (the Bhdmati line of interpretation). Svayamprakasananda 
(a.d. 1600), who is the author of a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, called 
Veddnta-nydya-bhusana, also belongs to this school. According to Vacaspati 
Misra, Brahman is the material cause of the world, not as the locus of 
nescience but as the object of nesciences supported by individual souls, 
Maya being only an accessary cause. According to some interpreters (e.g. 
Madhusudana in his Siddhdnta-bindu), Vacaspati’s view is a type of subjec- 
tive idealism, the Jivas, rvith avidyd abiding in them, being the material 
cause of the world, which is different for each individual. But Amalananda 
has refuted such interpretation in his Kalpataru. In Bhdmati (1,4.23) 
Vacaspati clearly states that Brahman (Isvara) is both the material (updddna) 
and the efficient cause (nimitta) of the world. Of course the word Brahman 
here means Brahman which is particularized by being the object (visaya) of 
the nesciences. It is, according to Vacaspati, Isvara who is the one pole of 
the nesciences, the other pole being the Jivas, the supports (diraya) of the 
nesciences. Appaya Diksita also states clearly in his Siddhdnta-lek- 
sahgraha that, according to Vacaspati, Brahman, who is the object of the 
nesciences, is the material cause of the world and avidyd is only an accessary 
(sahakdrin). Amalananda also holds ajfidna to be an accessary when he 
states nescience to be nimitta or the bija in moulding the world {jlvdjndnam 
jagadbljam). 

This interpretation^ militates against the Drsti-snsti-vada (Vedantic 
solipsism), which holds the Jiva with its nescience to be tire material cause 
and creator of the world appearance, which does not exist outside the 
perception of the Jiva (or Jivas), 

But there are certain elements in Vacaspati’s views which tend towards 
some sort of idealism. His advocacy of the plurality of nescience and of 
the Jivas as the loci of nesciences leads to the plurality of the world — a 
different world for each Jiva. Thus for the different Jivas there are 
different worlds, though they are similar to a gi'eat extent. It is owing 
to this similarity that the experiences of different individuals are similar, 
though the objects are different. 

Avidyd or ajndna, according to Vacaspati, cahnot abide in Brahman 
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which is of the nature of knowledge (vidydy^ It must be supported by 
the locus of the pidna (cognition) by which the ajndna is to be destroyed. 
Thus the Jivas, being the loci of jndna, are also the loci of ajndna. 
Nescience, being the adjunct which separates the Jivas from Brahman, 
cannot be one, as Padmapada and Sureiivara hold. There must be a 
plurality of nesciences supported by the different Jivas. The charge of 
mutual dependence does not stand, as both the Jivas and the nesciences 
are beginningless. When the ignorance in one soul is sublated by the 
realization of the true nature of the soul, the nesciences in other souls still 
remain to limit in them the unlimited Brahman, to make them feel like 
separate entities moving in bondage. Thus, Vacaspati is more inclined 
to the theory of limitation (Avacchedavada) with regard to the appearance 
of the Jivas. But, in Bhdmatl, Vacaspati has described the Jivas as reflec- 
tions also. On this point his view may be regarded as syncretic as in the 
case of Sankara. But Appaya Diksita, in his Parimala, holds that Vacaspati 
is in favour of the theory of reflection, which, according to him, is the final 
import of the Brahma-SiUra. 

In the introductory verse of Bhdmati, Vacaspati refers to two kinds of 
the indeterminable avidyd. One is the psychological avidyd in the form of 
bhrama-samskdras (error impressions) ; and the other is the primal, positive 
avidyd^^ which produces these beginningless series of delusions and 
samskdras. The latter is called muldvidyd or the kdrandvidyd (primal 
nescience) which produces the former which is tuldvidyd or kdrydvidya 
(derivative nescience). These derivative individual ignorances are remov- 
able by the cognition of the true or real objects, while the primal nescience 
is destructible only by the realization of its object, viz. Brahman. This 
duality of avidyd and the plurality of the primal nescience are the 
distinctive features of Vacaspati ’s philosophy. Though the dissolutioii of 
nescience is not different from the only reality (Brahman) which is already 
in us, yet it is to be achieved anew, just like an acquired but forgotten 
treasure. 

Due performance of rites is necessary to purify the intellect and 
thereby kindle the desire for realization (vividisd). Thus karma is a 
remote cause (dradupakdraka) of knowledge and liberation. In this he 
accepts the view of Suresvara. But where he distinctly differs from 
Suresvara, Padmapada, and others, is regarding the means to the final 
realization. §abda (Vedic texts), according to Vacaspati, can never produce 
immediate cognition (perception). It is the mind or the intellect (huddhi), 
purified and stimulated by meditation, which produces the final intuition 
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or knowledge oi Brahman, though the Vedic texts help the mind to 
a gi'eat extent. Immediate cognition, mental or external, lequiies a sense- 
organ to joroduce it ; and the mind is the sense-organ which pioduces the 
final perception ol Brahman. This view also is a heritage from Mandana 
and is opposed to the views of the author of Vivarana and otheis who do 
not hold the mind to be a sense-organ or the means (kmana) to the final 
realization. The dictum ‘botavyah’ does not mean any .sort of obligatori- 
ness, as others hold, because it is not at all an injunction (vidhi), though 
it has the semblance of an injunction. It cannot be a uidhi^ as it is but 
a restatement (anuvdda) of what we can know by our common sense. 

VIMUKTATMAN’S VINDICATION OF ADVAITA 
Istasiddhi is the third of the four celebiated siddlii xvoiks. Istauddhi 
by Vimuktatman (tenth century) is peihaps the first woik of the Advaita 
Vedanta which adopted the method of establishing non-dualism predomi- 
nantly by refuting others’ views (khandana) and also by strongly main- 
taining the incleterminableness {annvacantyalua) of Maya'’^ and all its 
products. It has also displayed great mastery over the art of dialectics. 
Later on these special features were greatly developed by Sriharsa (twelfth 
century), Citsukha (thirteenth century), and others renowned as great 
polemics in the Advaita Vedanta. According to Vimuktatman, Brahman, 
who is of the nature of consciousness (anubhuti) and infinite bliss, is the 
canvas on tsdrich the illusory world has been painted. Brahman is the 
ground cause and Maya is the stuff of the world. The world is an appa- 
rent transformation (vivarta) of Brahman. Anubhuti is the ultimate reality. 
It is the eternal, pure consciousness. Everything else, which is illumined 
by it, is matter {jada) and mutable. But this difference between the illu- 
mining principle (drs) and the illumined (dnya) is also empirical and 
illusory. Difference (bheda) is not the intrinsic nature of entities.''® But 
if dijya (matter) is not different from cbl (conscious principle), it is also 
not identical with drij ivhich is the eternal, ultimate reality. Thus, matter 
is neither different nor non-different from the reality. It is indeterminable 
{anirvacaniya). Refuting the different theories of error — dtina-kliyati^ 
akhydtij anyathd-khydti, and asat-khyali, Vimuktatman vindicates the theory 
of anirvacaniya-khydti which holds the object of error to be an illusory 
creation {prdtibhasika), private to each self, but not a subjective mental 
creation. It is indeterminable as existent {sal) or non-existent {asal), like 
avidyd and bhrama (error).®" His view regarding avidyd is that it is 
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supported by Brahman which is the only possible suppoit of auidya, because 
everything else, being itself a super imposition of auidya, must imply some 
other support.^' The content (visaya) of avidyd is also none other than 
Brahman (Crt), because the knowledge of Brahman can destroy oirly that 
ignorance which has Brahman for its content. Unlike other Ach'aitins 
who hold that in fwanmukti ignorance is totally destroyed by Btahmajmna, 
though owing to the karma momentum (saimhdia) the body persists, 
\hmuktatman holds that a trace of ignorance (avidyd-lesa) also remains 
Avith the pmiabdha which holds the body till final emancipation 
(videhamukti) is attained. 

The most distinctive feature of Vimuktatman’s view is regarding the 
nature of the cessation of avidyd. At first he holds it to be an entity of a 
fifth kind, other than sat, asat, sadasat, and aniwacamya.’'^ Cessation of 
avidyd cairnot be sat (real), as such a vierv rv’ould hurt Advaitism. It cannot 
be asat (non-existent), as then it would be never achieved. It cannot be 
both sat and asat, these being contradictory. Nor can it be anirvacamya 
(indeterminable), as it is the negation of the aniwacaniyd avidyd. Thus it 
nrust be of a fifth category other than these. But iir the last chapter of 
Istasuldhi, where Virnuktatman deals with this problem exclusively, he 
admits the cessation of nescience to be as indeterminable as nescience 
itself. The destruction of the false entity nrust also be false. Everything 
other than Brahman is false and indeterminable. 

ANANDABODHA’S VIEWS 

Anandabodha (eleventh century) is the author of three works, viz. 
Nydya-makaranda, Nydya-dipdvall, and Pramdna-mdld, of which the first 
is the most celebrated. In this he refutes the multiplicity of selves as 
advocated by the Sairrkhya philosophy and the apparent difference of objec- 
tive entities. Differences are not in the natirre of things. Er ery thing other 
than Brahman is false owing to its being perceived (drsyatva). This 
drsyatva has been accepted by the later Advaitins as a probans [hetu) to 
infer the falsity of the world. Anandabodha adds a new definition of falsity 
as being different from the real {sadbhinnatuarii mithydtvam). Avidyd, 
which is neither negative nor positive, is supported by Brahman. Thus, 
avidyd is positive in the sense that it is non-negative. He has proved 
uncompromisingly that cessation of avidyd is an entity of a fifth category. 
It cannot be sat like Brahman or asat like the hare’s horn, or sadasat which is 
contradictory, or anirvacamya which implies avidyd- Brahman is self- 
shining consciousness. Consciousness, which is one and unlimited, is 
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called cognition when limited by objects as its adjunct. When the adjunct 
(object) falls off, the consciousness remains as a homogeneous whole, which 
is the self-shining supreme Self. 

TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURY ADVAITINS 

The tenth and eleventh centuries produced more writers on Advaitism ; 
but their works contain very little that is original. One of them, Gahgapuil 
Bhattaraka, the author of Paclartha-tattvanirnaya, is known for his view 
that Brahman is the changeless stuff (aparinami upddana) and Maya the 
mutable stuff (parindmi upddana) of the world. It is for this reason that 
both existence (sattva) and insentience (jddya) are found to persist in the 
■world. Another is the author of Praliatdrtha or Prakatdrtha-vivaram, a 
commentary on the Sankara-bhdsya of the Brahma-Sutra. He has drawn a 
line of distinction between Maya and avidyd. Maya, which is the material 
cause of the world, is one and all-pervading. Avidyd is the limited part 
of Maya ; it is the individual ignorance, different for each soul. The 
reflection of Brahman in Maya is Isvara, and the reflections of Brahman 
in individual ajfidnas are the Jivas. Thus Maya and auidyd (ignorance) 
are the conditions or adjuncts of Kvara and the Jiva respectively. The 
epistemological principles enunciated by Padmapada and Praka^atman 
were gi'eatly developed by the author of Prakatdrtha. He defines cognition 
as a transformation of the mind which manifests consciousness. The mind, 
which is made predominantly of the cognitive element (sattva-pradhdna), 
is extended like a stream of light to an object and is transformed into the 
likeness of the object. The self-shining consciousness is reflected upon the 
transformed mind, revealing the mind with the object. Thus it is the 
union of the object with the self-luminous consciousness that leads to its 
perception. Such union does not occur in the case of mediate cognitions 
like inference etc., because there the transformation of the mind takes place 
within, without any actual contact with the object. Ramadvaya and others 
were much influenced by the views of the author of Prakaidrlha. 

In the eleventh century, one Kularka Pandita propounded his loeculiar 
modes of logical syllogism, called the mahdvidyd anumdna. Citsukha, 
Amalananda, Anandajnana — all refer to these mahdvidyd syllogisms in their 
writings, Bhatta Vadindra, an Advaitin of the thirteenth century, wrote 
his Mahdvidyd-vidambana evidently to refute the mahdvidyd syllogisms. 
Opposition to Advaitism came also from the Vimstadvaita schools of the 
Vedanta associated with the names of Srikantha and Ramanuja. The 
Advaita doctrine of indefinableness (anirvacaniyatva) was losing ground 
before the vehement efforts of the logicians, whose main purpose was to 
prove that whatever is knowable is definable and real. 
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SRIHARSA’S POLEMICS 

griharsa (twelfth century) was the author of many works of diverse 
interests, some of which have been mentioned in his Naisadha-canta. But 
his celebrated philosophical work is Khandana-khanda-khddya which 
literally translated means ‘the sweets of refutation’ or ‘the tome of 
refutation’. The work aims at establishing the pure self-shining conscious- 
ness (Brahman) as the only reality by refuting all arguments put fomard 
by the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas to support the reality of the pramdnas 
(the means of valid cognition) and the pmmeyas (the objects of valid 
experience), griharsa attempts to prove that all empirical experiences and 
theii objects are but conventional relative truths, having no ultimate 
reality in them. This negative method of destructive criticism (khandana), 
originally started by nihilistic Buddhist philosophers like Nagarjuna, 
Candrakirti, and others, was first avowedly applied by Srihansa in the 
field of the Advaita Vedanta and was followed by Citsukha, Ananda Giri, 
and others. Though mainly occupied in refuting the definitions of the 
logicians, ^riharsa has also criticized some views and definitions of the 
Mimaiiisakas and the Buddhists. He admits the similarity of his phi- 
losophy to that of the nihilists (;§unyavadins) ; but he promptly points out 
the difference too, saying that while the Buddhists hold everything to be 
indeterminable and false, the Brahmavadins (Vedantins) hold knowledge 
(vijndna) to be self-evident and real that while the former hold that the 
world does not exist outside cognition, the latter assert that the -world, 
though indeterminable as sat or asat, is different from cognition. 

^rihansa proceeds to refute the categories (paddrthas) established by 
the Nyaya and Vaiscsika philosophies. According to them, it is by 
testimony (pramdna) and definition that the categories or things are 
established {laksana-pramdndbhydm vastusiddhih). The reality of pramdna 
(the means of right cognition) is untenable, because pramd (right cognition) 
and its means (karana) are indeterminable.'^" Pramd cannot be defined as 
knowledge of the real nature of an object, because the real nature is not 
determinable. Nor can right cognition be defined as correspondence of 
the cognition with its object,’‘^ because such correspondence, which means 
similarity, is also impossible to be determined. Similarity in certain points 
may be found even in the case of errors. All other possible definitions of 
pramd like proper discernment, defectless experience, uncontradicted 
experience, etc. are all untenable. Instrumentality (karanatva) is also 
indefinable, as is the operative function (vydpdra) -w'hich is said to 
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constitute the definition of the instrument (karana). Thus Siihaisa refutes 
being (bhavatva) and non-being {ahhavatoa), the general categoiies of the 
logicians, on the ground that hhava cannot be defined as existent by itself, 
because abhava also exists. If abhava is defined as negation of bhavaj 
bhava is no less a negation of abhava. The Nyaya definition of chauya 
(substance) as gundiraya (the support of qualities) or samaudyi-km ana 
(inhering cause) is also untenable. Even a quality like colour is knoxvn 
to be the support or the inhering cause of qualities (viz. number) rrhen 
rve think of one colour or two colours. After refuting the Nyaya defini- 
tions of quality {guna) and universals (sdmdnya), Sriharsa refutes the Nyaya 
concepts of relation like ddhdratva (subsistence) and visaya-visayi-bhdva 
(subject-object relation). The definition of cause as immediate antece- 
dent is also faulty, since no cause other than the causal operation 
(vydpdra) is immediately antecedent. He refutes the definitions of percep- 
tion, inference, invariable concomitance (vydpti), and other allied matteis. 
The definitions of all the different fallacies have also been refuted. It 
must be understood that by refuting the definitions, Srlhansa has only 
denied the ultimate reality of things or the categories, but not their 
practical value. He does not deny the apparent difference of things,‘“ noi 
the practical validity of the pi am anas. Perceptions, being concerned 
with and limited to present individual things, are not competent to negate 
the universal ultimate reality of oneness. Thus Brahman alone is the 
reality, the tvorld of difference being all indeterminable. 

CITSUKHA’S ELUCIDATIONS AND REAEFIRMATIONS 
Sriharsa’s work, Khaudana-hhanda-khdilya, has many commentaries of 
which those by Anandapuina and Sankara Misra are the most current, 
Citsukha, tvho was a prominent follower and commentator of Sriharsa, 
probably lived in the earlier part of the thirteenth century. He is the 
author of many important commentaries, such as Bhd.syabhdva-prakdsikd 
on the Bi ahma-Sutra-bhasya of Sankara, Abhiprdya-prakdsikd on Mandana’s 
Brahmasiddhi, Naiskarmyasiddhi-itkd on Sure.svara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi, and 
the commentaries on Anandabodha’s Nydya-makaranda and Sriharsa’s 
Khandana. But his most impoi'tant independent work is Tattva-pradipikd 
or Citsnkhl which was commented on by Pratyagbhagavat in his Nayana- 
prasddinl. In this work, Citsukha exerts himself not only to refute the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika categories as Sriharsa has done, but also to establish 
some of the fundamental points of the "Sankara Vedanta by carrying out a 
subtle analysis and interpretation of them. Pie interprets the Advaita 
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concept of the self-luminosity {svaprakasatua), the concept of the Self as 
consciousness, the nature of avidya, the nature of falsity (of the svoild), 
the nature of illusion, realization of Brahman, jlvanmukti, final liberation, 
and such other points. 

The Vedantic concept of self-luminosity was elaborately analysed by 
Citsukha and formally defined as that which, without being an object of 
cognition, can be immediately experienced or intuited. This definition 
does not apply to anything other than the Self which is self-luminous 
consciousness. It is only the Self that is clearly distinguished by this defini- 
tion, as the Self is not an object of cognition, being consciousness itself. 
If it tvere cognized like an object, it trould require another consciousness 
to reveal it, and would thus involve a vicious unending series. On the 
other hand, if this Self were not self-effulgent, the world would turn blind, 
there being nothing to reveal it. This definition also excludes the Bud- 
dhistic concept of self-revelation, which implies revelation of consciousness 
by itself (svavisayatva), which, according to the Vedantins, is a contra- 
diction, as it holds the same thing as subject and object simultaneously. 
The Self is of the nature of consciousness as it is also immediate tvithout 
being the object of any cognition.'*^ Citsukha gives his definition of falsity 
as the non-existence of things in that which is supposed to be their stuff or 
locus.'*'^ The falsity (milhyMva) of illusory silver is its non-existence in 
the mother of pearl which is considered to be its locus. The world is also 
false, i.e. it does not exist in its locus Brahman, though it exists empiri- 
cally. Citsukha proves the falsity of the objective world (dijya) also, by 
showing the inexplicability and falsity of the subject-object relation. 

Avidya or ajfidna is a beginningless positive entity. It is called positive 
only in the sense that it is not negative. It is not the negation or absence 
of knowledge. Ignorance is not perceived by any sense process but is 
directly perceived by the self-shining consciousness (sdksin). Just before 
the cognition of an object there is ignorance covering the object which is 
then experienced by the sdksin as having been unkno^vn (ajndtatayd). Thus 
all things are objects of the witnessing consciousness (sdksin) either as known 
or as unknown.’‘° The sdksin, according to Citsukha, is none other than 
the pure Brahman which is in the Jiva as its unchanging background. 
Citsukha explains error as the experience of a false presentation of an 
indeterminable nature (anirvacaniya-khydti). He refutes the Prabhakara 
theory of akhydti which means that in error there is only a mental omission 
(asamsargdgraha) and not an act of commission. He refutes time (kdla) 

Citsukhi, I. 

^‘Ibid., I. 
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as a separate category, as there is no testimony to pro\'e it. Such is also 
the case with space (clis). Our knowledge of space depends on a sense of 
relativity. The numbers two, three, etc. are also mental constructions. 
Things are by themselves one and single. Thus Citsukha refutes the cate- 
gories of Nyaya and Vaisesika, like dravya, guna, etc. to prove the indefi- 
nableness and falsity of the world. On fundamental looints such as the 
nature of avidydj the nature of its cessation,'^^ the support of auidya, the 
state of jivanmukti, etc. he has accepted and supported the views of his 
predecessors like Suresvara and others. He accepts, however, the view of 
Vimuktatman that there are as many nesciences as there are cognitions. 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Anandajhana or Ananda Giri (fourteenth century) \\rho is well known 
to the Vedantins as a commentator on all the bhdsyas of Sankara, is also a 
polemical writer in the line of Sriharsa and Citsukha. In his Vedanta- 
tarka-sahgraha he tries to refute all the Vaisesika categories like dravya, 
gum, bhdva, abhdva, paramdnu, jdti, samavaya, etc. In his conclusions 
and in his interpretations of the Advaita Vedanta, he has followed his prede- 
cessors Anandabodha and others. Avidya or ajnana, which is an indeter- 
minable false entity, must be the stuff of this false tv'orld. Ajiidna is one 
and is supported by Brahman. 

The most celebrated author of the fourteenth century is Vidyaranya 
Madhava, brother of Sayanacarya (the great Vedic commentator), who 
ivrote Paficadasi, Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, Jlvanmukti-viveka, Sankara- 
digvijaya, etc. besides his renotvned philosophical compilation Saiva- 
darsana-sangraha. He also wrote Brhaddranyaka-vdrUika-Mra, a summary 
of Suresvara’s Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya-vdrttika. He followed the line of 
Prakasatman {Vivarana) in his interpretations. His most popular work is 
Fancadasi. In its fifteen chapters Vidyaranya deals with different Vedantic 
topics of metaphysical and sjairitual importance. At the very outset he 
establishes consciousness as a changeless, undivided, self-luminous entity 
which neither rises nor sets. Even in dreamless sleep there is an abiding 
consciousness which stands as wdtness to the dreamless state, as is proved 
by the subsequent remembrance of that state. It is the eternal self. This 
self is of the nature of bliss, because it is the most beloved among all things. 
Our worldly experiences of pleasure would have been impossible if this 
self as bliss had been completely obscured or completely unobscured 
(revealed). It is avidyd that obscures the infinite bliss and makes us what 
we are. Vidyaranya differentiates the self (svayam) from the ego (aham), 
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Stating that the former (svayam) is common to all persons (first, second, 
and third) while the latter (aham) is not so, being confinecl to the first 
person only. Unlike Suresvara and Sarvajnatman, Vidyaranya holds the 
saksin to be a fourth kind of the one consciousness, the three others being 
Brahman, ih'ara, and the Jiva. In a separate chapter he deals with the 
nature of the saksin as the substratum (adhisthana) of the illusory imposi- 
tion of the two kinds of bodies, the gross and the subtle, of which it is the 
unchanging ttdtness. Vidyaranya draws a line of distinction between Maya 
and avidyd which are adjuncts to Isvara and the JIva respectively. Both 
Isvara and the Jiva are reflections of Brahman. 

Another important figure in the fourteenth century is Ramadvaya, the 
author of Vcddnla-kaumudi and its commentary Veddnta-kaumudi- 
vyakhydna. This work is celebrated for its contribution to epistemological 
speculations as well as for its merits in interpreting the Advaita conclusions. 
Later in the seventeenth century, Dlrarmarajadhvarlndra wrote his 
Vedanta- par ibhdsd with similar epistemological discussions, which differed 
from Ramadvaya’s on some points. In defining right knowledge (pramd) 
Ramadvaya has accepted the theory of correspondence. A cognition which 
corresponds to its objects is a right one. This is quite different from the 
definition given by Dharmaraja, with whom right knorvledge must have 
for its object what was previously unknown and what cannot be contra- 
dicted, Thus, Ramadvaya's definition is more realistic than that of 
Dharmaraja. The irurc consciousness limited or conditioned by the 
antahkarana (mind) is the knower (pt amah), and it, being connected with 
the object through mental modification (vrtti), becomes one with the object- 
consciousness (i.e. consciousness limited by the object). Thus both the 
subject and the object, being connected in the same cognitive function 
(vrtti), are revealed in the cognitive consciousness connected as ‘This is 
known by mc’.'‘® Vrtti (cognitive operation) breaks through the veil of 
avidyd which covers every object superimiaosed on consciousne.ss by avidyd. 
Thus, unlike the view of Anandajnana, there are as many ajndnas or 
apidna veils as there are cognitions, each cognition removing only one 
apidna. The problems of the origination of validity in knowledge and the 
awareness of validity have also been discussed by Ramadvaya and Dharma- 
raja. Validity (prdmdnya) is produced in a cognition spontaneously 
(svatah), i.e. it is not derived from any source other than the conditions 
of a cognition. Awareness of the validity js also spontaneous, i.e. every 
cognition is known as valid if it is not invalidated by subsequent knowledge 


Vcdanla-kaumudi, 'Vrttenibhayasamlagnalvacca tadabhiilyalita-caitanyasydpi tathalvena 
mayedaih viditam iti samUesa-pralyayat]..’ .... 
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o£ a defect (dosa). But the invalidity {apmmdnya) of a cognition is pro- 
duced by defects (distorting elements) and is known by a subsequent 
knowledge (inference etc.). 

prakaSananda’s solipsism 

One of the most striking figures among the post-Sahkara Advaitins is 
Prakasananda (fifteenth century or the earlier part of sixteenth century) 
wdio propounded in his Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavali (commented upon by 
Nana Diksita) the doctrine of Drsti-srsti-vada or Vedantic solipsism, the 
germs of which are to be traced to the writings of Gaudapada, Mandana, 
Vacaspati, and even to some statements of Sahkara.'^“ While in the hands 
of Sankara’s folloivers the false world was growing more and more real 
with Maya as its material cause, Prakasananda’s doctrine was a strong blow 
to the growing Vedantic realism. To ;§ahkara and his followers, the world 
is as real as the subject (mind). But to Prakasananda the world is nothing 
more than its perception (drslireva srstih). Everything other than Brahman 
is perceptual (prdtihhdsika), having no existence outside perception 
{ajndlasattva). Avidyd (nescience) is one, and there is only one JIva who 
feels bondage through ignorance in this world, tvhich exists only in his 
perception and only at the time of his peixeption. There is no grade of 
existence called vydvahcnika (irhenomenal). The world should be regarded 
as false and prdtihhdsika as the ‘shell-silver’ (shell mistaken for silver). 
Avidyd (ignorance) has both for its support and its object the pure Self 
which, having achieved individuality (jlvabhdva) through the adjunct of 
ignorance, conceives this univei'se, consisting of gods, animals, etc., 
all being as imaginary as in a dream. The seeming plurality of Jivas is 
due to the plurality of bodies. The one infinite Self, which is of the 
nature of self-luminous consciousness and bliss, has imagined itself to be 
a worldly Jiva through its own ignorance.”" When, again, this Jiva hankers 
after freedom, it resorts to the prescribed means of sravana etc., all imaginary 
as in a dream, and regains its real state of freedom by destroying its 
ignorance. Then, of course, no other Jiva or the world remains. Thus, 
Prakasananda supports Ekajivavada (the ‘soleity’ or oneness of the Jiva) 
as the basis of his extreme form of subjective idealism (Drsti-srsti-vada). 

With regard to the causality of Brahman and ajndna, he holds ajndna 
to be the cause (stuff) of the world, because Brahman being unchangeable 
cannot be a cause. Brahman is said to be the cause of the world only due 


*^Jirhadaianyaka-bhasya, ' Kauntcyasyaiva KMdhcyatvavat avihnyasya . . . atmanah anady- 
avidyavaSat flvabhavah.’ 

°° T'cdauta-stddliSnta-mulitSvalij 'Eka eva atmd paiipuinah svayaniprakaSdnandaihasva- 
bhavah svajiianavasat flvah . . . .' ’ 
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to Its being the ground or locus of avidya.^^ The woilcl is only an apparent 
transformation {vivmla), a seeming duality experienced by Brahman. In 
reality the world does not exist, hence it cannot be experienced at all. 
The theory of transformation is also a plea put forward for the satisfaction 
of the ordinary intellect. From the view-point of the Upanisads, Maya 
and the world are as non-existent (tuctha) as is the hare’s horn. He also 
refutes the theory of jivanmukti on the ground that no prarabdha {karma 
that has begun to bear fruit) or trace of ignorance can persist after self- 
realization. A Vedanta teacher, though he is an illusory production and 
not a mukta (liberated), may instruct and lead to truth, just as the Vedas 
do.” He speaks of the ultimate reality as neither dual nor non-dual, but 
as pure Self of the nature of compact consciousness. 

appaya dikmta of the bhamati school 
Appaya Drksita (sixteenth century), a versatile scholar and a syncretic 
Advaita writer, is the author of a large number of books of which Vedanta- 
kalpataiu-parmala (a gloss on the commeiatary on Bhamati) and Siddhdnta- 
lesa-sangraha (a compilatioir of the views of the different interpreters of 
Saiikara Vedanta) are held in high esteem. Though a strong supporter of 
the Advaita interpretation of Sankara, he also wrote the commentary 
&ivdrkamani-dipikd on Srikantha’s Saiva commentary on the Brahma-Sutra 
in which he has supported the doctrine of the qualified Brahman, Siva, as 
the highest entity. He says that the main interest of the Advaitins is in 
establishing the one undivided Atman and not in explaining the facts of 
the empirical world. 

madhusudana, the dialectician and svncretist 
The most towering figure among the later post-^ankara AdYaitins is 
Madhusudana Sarasvati (sixteenth century) who ;vrote a large number of 
works, the chief among them being Advaitasiddhij Advaita-ratna-rahsana, 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikdj besides his commentaries like Siddhmta-bindii, 
SayiiksepaAdrirakcrsara-sangraha, etc. But his masterpiece is Advaitasiddhi, 
the last word yet on the Advaita philosophy, which enabled Advaitism to 
withstand successfully the vehement attacks from the great logician and 
dualist Vyasa Tirtha, the author of Nydyarntta. Advaitasiddhi has at least 
three commentaries, the chief being the Laghu-candrikd by Brahmananda 
Sarasvati. Vyasa Tirtha refutes the definitions and arguments of falsity 
presented by the Advaitins. So at the very beginning of Advaitasiddhi, 


Vedanta-siddhanta-miihtavalt, 'Biahinajnanat jagajjanma Brahmano’kaianalvatah, adhi- 
sthanatva-inatrena kaianarii Brahma giyate.’ 

“ Vedanta-siddhanta-muktauali, 'Kalpitopyupadcxta sySt yathaiSsiram samodiset.’ 
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Madhusiidana lefutes the objections of Nyayamria and strongly supports 
all the five definitions of falsity enunciated by his predecessors, viz, 
(i) difference from both the existent and the non-existent, (li) the character 
of being negated on its oivn ground, (iii) the character of being negated 
by a right cognition, (iv) the appearance of something on the locus of its 
non-existence, and (v) the character of appearing as existent, though 
different from the real. Falsity does not mean noir-existence like that of 
the hare’s horn, which never even appears to exist nor serves any purpose. 
Yet it is different from the reality which is eternal and unchangeable. 
The world appears to exist where it does not really (absolutely) exist. The 
probans (hetu) put forward by the Advaitins to infer the falsity of the world 
is also faultless. Objectivity of cognition (drsyalua), insentience (jadatva), 
and limitation (paricchinnatva) are correct and sufficient proofs to establish 
the falsity. 

Another corrtention of Vyasa Trrtha is that if the falsity (of the rrorld) 
be correct, non-dualism will be disturbed. If the falsity be incorrect, the 
world becomes real. To this Madhusudana’s answer is that driyatva being 
the determinant of falsity, falsity, being knowable, is as false as the known 
world. Reality and falsity, having no coexistence anywhere, are contrary 
entities ; but they are not contradictory, so that the negation or falsity of the 
one may not go against the existence or reality of the other. Both reality and 
falsity are absent in the non-existent {asat) like the hare’s horn, just as 
both the contraries cow-hood (gotva) and horse-hood (asvatva) may be 
negated in an elephant. Thus both reality and falsity with regard to the 
Tvorid are false, as both of them are empirical and cognizable (dnya). 
'VVhth the knotvledge of Brahman both of them are negated. The rvorld 
appears to be real (sat) only because it is superimposed on the real Brahman 
as its ground. It is the reality of Brahman that is perceived in things, in 
cognitions like 'san ghatah’ (the jar exists). 

Madhusudana supports many of the conflicting theories separately and 
independently, implying thereby that any of the theories may be resorted 
to in explaining the indeterminable false world, the main interest of the 
Advaitins being in the one absolute Brahman. Thus he analyses and 
accepts the unity as well as the plurality of the Jivas, the unity as well as 
the plurality of nesciences. Brahman as well as the Jiva as the locus of 
nescience, the objectivity of the world as wmll as the Vedantic solipsism 
(Drsti-sr.sti-vada), and so on. He prescribes the different thcoides for 
different Vedanta students according to their fitness (adhikdra). Himself 
a bhakta, he could easily harmonize hhakti with the Advaita doctrine of 


“ Mentioned in Citsukhi as an alternative. 
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attributeless Brahman. Thus, just after the chapter tvhere he strongly 
affirms the formlessness of Brahman, he indulges in a highly emotional 
description of his deity Kr.sna who, he says, is the ‘highest’ known to him. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

Kasmiraka Sadananda (seventeenth century) who was a great polemic 
and refuter of all the antagonistic doctrines and systems of philosophy, 
shows, like Madhusudana, a syncretic spirit with regard to the theories of 
reflection and limitation in defining the Jiva, supporting both of them and 
stating that these theories do not much concern the Advaitms. In his 
excellent work Advaita-brahmasiddhi, Sadananda supports Ekajivavada 
(the theory of one Jiva) and Drsti-srsti-vada as the chief and final Vedantic 
conclusion. 

Besides the authors and interpreters discussed above, there has been, 
in almost every century, a galaxy of Advaita tvriters who wrote commen- 
taries and independent treatises on Advaita Vedanta. Mention may be 
made of Veddnta-nyaya-bhusana by Svayamprakasananda and VdAtiha by 
Naiayana Sarasvati which are commentaries on the £ahlm a-bhdsya of the 
Buhma-Sutra. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF ADVAITISM 
Advaitism is not idealism, as the term is generally taken to mean. It 
is rather ‘Brahmanism’, if the term is alloived. Not only the objective 
world, but the subjective also is a superimposition (illusory construction) 
on the subject-objcct-less pure consciousness which is Bi'ahman. Fully 
conscious of the impossibility of explaining the manifold world by one 
attiibuteless Brahman, it refers to Maya, an indeterminable false principle, 
which must be the cause of the indeterminable world appearance and the 
cause of errors and falsities. It is only Maya that explains all facts and 
phenomena, which are also indeterminable when thoroughly analysed and 
examined. Maya is a neither-existent-nor-non-existent entity, and therefore 
does not affect the non-dualism of the absolute reality. Brahman. It is the 
source of relativity — time, space, and causality. It does not exist at all 
from the standpoint of the Absolute, though it is indeterminable (anirva- 
caniya) from the standpoint of reason. Pure Consciousness (Cit, Brahman) 
is the absolute ground which cannot be doubted or denied. 

Advaitism has proclaimed the freedom of the soul of man and dis- 
covered its immense potency and possibility. By declaring the individual 
soul (Jiva) as Brahman, it has placed the soul above everything else. 
Although theistic, Advaitism has shifted the centre of gravity of Indian 
thought from an external God to the soul of man. In addition to its 
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sublimity and uniqueness, Advaitism is an accommodating doctiine (Nirvi- 
rodhavada), as the gieat master Gaudapada calls it. It can accommodate all, 
placing each in its proper place in the panorama o£ world thought, leading 
all to the ultimate reality of Oneness. It is this spirit of accommodation 
and s}nthcsis ivhich places the Vedanta on a glorious pedestal and claims for 
it the status of the world philosophy of the future. 
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T he Bhagavata purports to be only one among the various Sariihitas or 
compilations which have been handed down by woid of mouth in the 
form of folk-songs, ballads, hymns, and instructions, current among the 
masses as well as among kings. The compiler of the Bhagavata takes 
M Krsna’s life and teachings as the quintessence of all scriptures. Though 
the book deals ivith the fi\^e topics -which characterize the Puranas, its 
main and central theme is God. The stories aie meant only to illustrate the 
principles and ivay of life of the Paramahamsas or people who see God in 
everything and renounce all rvorldly ambition for the sake of the enjoyment 
of the love and service of man as the highest manifestation of God. 

PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLOOK 

The Bhagavata is a gospel of divine life and not a text-book of systematic 
philosophy as ordinarily understood. Its philosophy is based upon the 
actual direct experience of the absolute Reality attained in the first instance 
by Krsna in a state of superconsciousness and afterwards corroborated by 
the similar experiences of a host of his disciples This actual direct 
experience of the absolute Reality is known as vijnana and the rational 
philosophy built on it as plana. 

This philosophy has its theoretical as well as its practical aspects, 
known respectively as Brahmavada and Bhagavata Dharma. From the 
standpoint of vijrlana it is admitted by all teachers that Bhagavat is the 
only absolute, independent Reality ; and dharma, the means of realizing 
Him through complete surrender to His grace. Both the aspects are non- 
dualistic from the standpoint of vijhdna, and dualistic from that of the 
relative knowledge gained in the other three states, viz. of waking, dieam, 
and dreamless sleep. 

The essence of this philosophy is that Brahman or Atman is the only 
absolute Reality and that the whole universe, including body, mind, and 
ego, is only an expression in name and form of this Reality and as such 
has no independent existence of its own. This view of the absolute 
Reality must, however, be distinguished from pure pantheism. In the 
latter, God fully exhausts Himself in manifestation as the universe. He 
is not limited or affected by the phenomenal universe according to the 
Bhagavata. He exists beyond phenomena and even in their absence. This 
transcendence and immanence of God must also be distinguished from 
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those of 'Western theism. 'Whereas in the latter, God, man, and the world 
are always different and separate, the theism of the Bhagavata insists that 
all these are one in vipiana, where there is no other real entity to be 
transcended or to be immanent in. The transcendence and immanence of 
God are predicated only in relative consciousness. 

The Bhagavata accepts four prammas as aids which point out this 
ultimate essence of the universe, viz. perception, inference, the tradition 
of the spiritual experience of saints, and the Srutis. All these merely point 
to the essential reality of the non-dual Brahman only. They are primarily 
capable of proving only the unreal and ephemeral nature of the phenomena 
experienced in the three normal states of consciousness. They can never 
actually prove the existence of Brahman, but only help to remove mis- 
understandings. Brahman is self-effulgent and self-evident and requires 
no proof. Even the ^rutis are incapable of describing or proving Brahman. 
It exists as the very stuff and substratum of phenomena and can actually be 
experienced by any practised, concentrated, and pure mind, by an analysis 
of the three states. Such an analysis shows that there is an inner witness 
of these three states which remains unchanged even in the midst of the 
change of states, and which alone can explain the fact of memory of the 
three states. Every act of normal knowledge therefore involves also the 
knowledge of this pure Consciousness. It is this pure Consciousness or 
Cit that constitutes the real essence of Sat, the cause and suppoit of the 
universe. 

This basic, essential, and absolute pure Consciousness, as realized in 
vipiana^ is described in the text as the Paramatman, Pratyagatman, 
Brahman, PurusoLtama, Aksara, Turiya, Bhuman, etc. as in the Upanisads. 
The Bhagavata calls it also by such other names as Krsna, "Vasudeva, 
Narayana, Hari, etc. It is, however, beyond words and thought and 
free from all attributes and limitations. It can be grasped or experi- 
enced only ■when all obstructions are removed. It can be correctly 
characterized, if at all, only negatively in terms of the neti, neti — ‘not this, 
not this’ — of the Upanisads. It is that which is beyond Maya and therefore 
absolutely inexpressible by any thouglU, word, or activity. The text uses 
all these negative descriptions of the Absolute, only to give the reader at 
least some idea of the final goal of all spiritual endeavours. 

From the standpoint of normal consciousness, however, this Absolute 
is described positively as an impersonal super-person, the creator, main- 
tainer, and the final refuge of the whole universe of mind and matter. 
He is its material, efficient, final, and first cause, present in His entirety 
and in undiluted glory in every atom of the universe, regulating every 
thought, feeling, and activity from inside and outside, without Himself 
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being in the least affected by the world piocess or phenomena He is the 
parent, teacher, friend, and the Lord of the universe, wielding the infinite 
power, Ma)'a, and yet ever gracious in bestoudng upon His derntees all 
the fruits of their actions according to their deserts, and leading them to 
the ultimate goal of union with Himself. He is the embodiment of infinite 
beauty, love, and bliss, of the highest goodness, holiness, and truth, and 
is the source, ground, and goal of all values. He takes rvhatcver form His 
devotees desire to worship Him in, though at the same time He continues to 
be formless. He is therefore also described as the highest and the trventy- 
sixth among the iaitvas. Form is sometimes described as being attributed 
to Him only by the ignorance of man for purposes of devotion, and some- 
times as actually assumed by God, just as He assumes the form of any other 
object. At other times, again, these two ideas are combined in a more 
comprehensive doctrine according to which the formless, attributeless God 
assumes different forms and attributes through His own Maya in order to 
bless the devotees according to their desire. Even the devotees themselves 
transcend these names and forms in their highest spiritual experience, and 
God shorvs His form to the devotees only temporarily and rvithdratvs it 
afterwards. The emphasis of the text is on this personal God with form 
as more suited to love, devotion, and worship. 

One such favourite ideal form of God and His attributes is described 
in the text symbolically on the basis of the experience of saints, and the 
symbolism is explained. The personal God in this particular form is not 
merely an abstract imaginary entity but a concrete being. All their heart’s 
worship, love, and adoration were showered upon Him alone. The 
psychological necessity of understanding the unknown only in terms of the 
known, the ontological fact of all creatures being in essence only God, the 
^ruti statement of the identity of Brahman with a lealizer of Brahman, the 
traditional practice of worshipping the guru and men of realization as God, 
Sri Krsna’s express declarations and demonstrations about His own divinity, 
the religious faith that God Himself is the only gurUj and spiritual expe- 
riences of the saints in which God appeared to them only in the form of 
Krsna according to their desires and in which they merged into and emerged 
from the Absolute in samadhi — all these justify the conviction of the saints 
and devotees that not only was Knsna God, but God was none else than 
Krsna, In fact, it is only in response to the desire of the devotees of 
Krsna to purify themselves by listening to His glories that the Bhagavata 
was composed and narrated. The doctrine of vyuhas, wherein not only 
Sri Krsna but also His relatives were deified, shows how God was conceived 
only in terms of Krsna. The transplantation of even the earthly Vrndavana 
to the celestial regions and the idea of God enjoying His eternal dance with 
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the gopis there point to the same conclusion. It also explains wh)' all the 
incarnations aie treated as only auatayas of Krsna. 

No doubt this personal God is sometimes called Visnu, but the Visnu 
of the Bhagavata is only an idealized form of Knsna and is thus entirely 
different from the Visnu of the Vedas. Though this aspect is not unkno^rn 
to the text, it gives Visnu a higher status as one of the trinity, functioning 
as preset ver and protector and as identical with the Absolute in His highest 
state. As the highest personal God, one with the Absolute, Visnu is 
identical with the ^iva of the Saivas. The same sages are represented as 
devotees of both Visnu and Siva. Rudra and Visnu are themselves described 
as vying with each other in recognizing themselves in each other. 

BHAGAVAT AND AVATARA 

Bhagavat is one of the central concepts of the text. Etymologically it 
means ‘one who possesses or has realized bhaga’, rvhich, derived from the 
root bhaj, implies, true to its Vedic sense, ‘the gracious Lord’, ‘the adorable 
One’, who loves to bless His devotees with the recovery of their lost 
inherent divinity. Hence it is applicable to all rsis and holy men possess- 
ing the requfred virtues of imparting grace to fallen humanity. Noivhere 
in the gratis is the word used as the name of God Himself. And the 
Bhagavata is true to this tradition as is amply bonic out by its usage of 
the term throughout the text. But it has extended the application of the 
term to both the personal God and the Absolute ; and therein lies its 
uniqueness. But since it has been imitated by all theistic literatures of 
the land, this has come to be regarded as the sole meaning of the word. 

Although the same divine man is often termed Bhagavat and avatara, 
there is a slight difference in the connotation and implication of the two 
words. In the latter concept, it is God that is seen as a person for purposes 
of love and worship, whereas in the former, it is a human being that is 
deified and worshipped as God. The avataia is Bhagavat, but Bhagavat is 
not necessarily an avatara. While any Jiva can become a Bhagavat by 
effort, an avatara is not a Jiva but a special manifestation of God. The 
word avatara has been used in the religious literature of the Hindus in 
a number of senses, the most widely accepted being, however, the sense of 
descent — the avatara is one who brings down the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. There is a difference, according to the Bhagavata, between an 
ordinary man of realization and an avatara. The former is only a Jiva, 
whereas the latter is God Himself. While the former represents the ascent 
of man to Godhood, the latter represents the direct descent of God to 
humanity. While the birth of the former is the inevitable result of his 
karma, the birth of the latter is the result of free choice. While the Tiva 
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takes up the body only for his own sake, the avatma incarnates only for the 
sake of sai'ing 'others. Whereas the foiiner’s body is still under the s^ray 
of his pmrabdha karma, the latter has no such prdyabdha at all. If God's 
manifestation as the universe and His omnipotence and grace aie once 
admitted, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that He can also 
assume a special and unique form as an auatdra, fully retaining conscious- 
ness of divinity from His very birth. Though it is soraetinres said that the 
purpose of the avatdra is the destruction of evil-doers, the so-called destruc- 
tion is only a iroetical and allegorical description of the destruction of their 
tvickedness by purifying their minds for the purpose of redeeming them. 
So, along ivuth the virtuous, even the wicked are saved by being restored 
to their natural form. The real object of an avatdra is therefore only to 
protect all by placing before them an aborable object wherein the glories 
of God are fully manifested and to which worship can be offered sponta- 
neously. It is only the avatata that sees both the Absolute and the 
manifested woiicl simultaneously and can teach the world about the 
Absolute. Even the highest Vedantic truths would have remained but 
theories, had not God appeared as man and actually demonstrated how 
they could be put into practice and perfection attained here and now. 

Historically, the avatdra is a man of realization engaged in the service 
of the world. Many of the avatdras such as Sanatkumara, Narada, Narayana, 
Krsna, Prthu, Rsabha, and Parasurama were actually the nis (seers) of 
Vedic mantras. Even the apparently sub-human or semi-human avatdras 
were originally only certain rsis of ancient days carrying the names of their 
clans, some of these clans themselves being named after their totems. Thus 
we find various rsis of Vedic mantias named after animals, birds, and fish, 
such as Rsabha, Sunaka, iSvetasvatata, Sarpa, Kapota, Syena, Patahga, 
Matsya, etc. Many of the miracle stories and myths about some of their 
achievements might have been originally only local traditions current 
among these clans, which were later given a spiritual colour and absorbed 
into stories of the avatdras. 

The number and sequence of the avatdras seem to have changed in 
the course of time. Thus the earlier texts mention only ten, whereas the 
Bhdgavata mentions about forty of them by name and believes that the 
avatdras are innumerable, like thousands of streams issuing from the same 
lake, overflowing its banks. In fact, it also forecasts future avatdras. It 
enunciates the general law that no part of the world need suffer at any time 
for want of a saviour, as God is always ready to manifest Himself, at the 
right time and place, to restore spiritual equilibrium, wherever and when- 
ever it is too violently disturbed. Some of these avatdras are called kalds 
or digits, some aiiisas or smaller parts, and others amsdrrisas or fractions of 
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parts, according to the degree of divine manifestation. While some are 
considered to be the actual birth of God, others are regarded as having only 
the divine afflatus or dvesa temporarily. Krsna is considered to be the most 
perfect of all the auatams, and all the others, only partial manifestations of 
Kusna Himself. 


PURUSA 

Whereas the concepts of Bhagavat and avatdra are post-Vedic, the 
concept of Pmusa is as old as the Rg-Veda. All attempts to understand 
man in terms of the material universe must prove futile, as the objective 
universe can never be known without the help of consciousness, which, 
however, is self-evident and self-effulgent. The highest and purest form 
of this consciousness is available only to man. Having no direct knowledge 
of anything except himself, whatever knowledge of the external world he 
has, is, according to the principle of apperception, only in terms of himself. 
Philosophically as well as scientifically, it is a fact that the external universe, 
if any, can only be known indirectly in terms of the sensuous and mental 
reactions produced by it. Therefore only this pure consciousness constitutes 
the essential reality of man as well as of the universe. This the text calls 
the real Man or Purusa or Purusottama, manifesting Himself objectively 
as the individual and the universe ; and Knsna is the same as this Purusa 
or Purusottama. 

Progressive understanding of one’s own essential natuie facilitates a 
corresponding understanding of the universe also. IVlren man considers 
himself to be only a physical body, he correspondingly regards the universe 
as constituted only of material sense objects. When he comes to knotv the 
mind as the more essential reality of himself, the body itself being only an 
idea, the whole universe also seems to him to be only mental in nature, 
being tvaves in the cosmic mind. Wlien, as a result of the philosophical 
analysis of the three mental states, he finds pure consciousness to be the 
essence of both body and mind, and consecj^uently knows himself only as 
the Atman, he finds the whole universe also to be essentially the same 
Purusa who spontaneously projects the world out of Plimself. Self- 
knowledge thus leads to God knowledge. The concept of Puru.sa is thus 
helpful in facilitating the understanding of the identity of man, God, and 
nature, which is the central theme of the Bhdgavata. 

The universe, thus pictured as an organism and invested with a body, 
mind, and soul, is conceived of only as a magnified edition of the avatdra. 
The Purusa is described in various contexts almost in terms of the Purusa- 
sukta. The cosmic forms of Vamana and Krsna, revealed to Bali and 
Yasoda respectively, illustrate this. This Purusa is none other than God 
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who has covered Himself with His own Maya, just as a spider coveis itself 
with its own web. He is the infinite, which has finitized itself only to regain 
its original infinity through an equal and opposite reaction in the form of 
world process. He has a subtle, seed form, called Brahmanda, and a mani- 
fested form, the variegated universe. The Purusa is the material cause of 
the universe, the trinity representing the efficient cause. This belief in 
the bifurcation of Godhead into the material and efficient aspects from the 
standpoint of causality, and a further subdivision of the efficient aspect into 
the trinity on the basis of the difference in functions and gums, is very 
helpful in understanding the unity of Godhead and the divinity of the 
universe. 


maYa 

While the concept of Purusa emphasizes the reality of the universe as 
existing only in God, the concept of Maya lays emphasis on the unreality 
of its phenomenal aspect as divorced from God. Maya does not exist in 
vijmna (self-knowledge). This is poetically described as Maya feeling shy 
to face the Absolute. It is said to be sat in relation to the phenomenal 
universe but asnl in relation to the Absolute. As time, space, and causality 
exist only within Maya, no sort of causal relation can be joredicated between 
the Absolute on the one hand and Maya and its products on the other. 
The tvorld can be causally related only with Maya or the personal God, as 
all of them belong to the same plane of consciousness. The statement 
of this relationship is called Satkaryavada according to which it is the 
cause itself which is manifested as the effect, and the effect exists in a poten- 
tial form in the cause before manifestation. If therefore the personal God 
is the cause of the universe, the universe as the effect is also God Himself. 
If, on the other haiid, it is only Maya that has evolved into this universe, 
then, too, since Maya is only a power of God, God is the final basis and 
support of all names and forms. 

The personal God is the wiclder of this inscrutable power by means 
of which Pie evolves Himself into this variegated universe without being 
affected by this modification. Maya is thus not only not in perpetual 
opposition to God, like Satan or Ahriman, but is actually a helpmate and 
is, in its ultimate essence, one with Him. To show this intimate and 
subordinate relation of Maya to God, it is called 'devl’. This power has 
two aspects, avidya and vidyd. By the former it deludes the Jiva, and by 
the latter it redeems him from the bondage and suffering caused by such 
delusion. Bondage and freedom occur only within the realm of Maya and 
depend respectively upon the impurity and purity of the mind. 

Within Maya, everything is relative ; and in everything there is an 
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element of good and e\'il, as none is entirely free from the effects of the three 
gums. There is nothing absolutely good except the Absolute. Relative 
good consists in approximation to the ideal of life set by such men of 
realization as Krsna, and evil is only a deviation from this ideal. But evil 
is not ultimate, as, in the last analysis, evil also is only a form of the 
Absolute. 

The uni^'erse of waking experience is as unreal as that of a dream. 
Sometimes a distinction is made between jagat, the universe of God’s 
creation, and samsara, that created by the human mind, the foimcr being 
considered to be more permanent than the latter. But even God’s univeise 
is ultimately impermanent and ephemeral, since it appears and disappeais 
in regular periodic succession in the course of aeons. The whole universe 
along with the personal God and His loka disappears in dtyantika pralaya 
(final dissolution). 

IVIa)'a has three ingredients or strands — sattva, rajas^ and tamas. The 
whole universe is a product of the permutation and combination of these 
three when their equilibrium is disturbed by the will of God, who Himself 
remains inactive like a magnet, itself at rest, inducing movement in iron 
filings. This evolution is said to be set in motion sometimes by the avidya 
sakh of Maya, and sometimes by the Lord’s power as kdla or time, svabhdva 
01 nature, and the karma of individuals. Kdla is the cause of the agitation 
of the gums, svahhdua of changes of form, and karma of birth. These are 
not really different from God, but they manifest themselves directed 
by His wish. Evolution takes place in two stages, primary and secondary. 
Various categories or tattvas are involved in it in the first stage. These are 
differently enumerated and classified by different rsis in varying orders of 
evolution. The text accommodates all these as reasonable. In thus periodi- 
cally evolving into the universe, God provides a stage for the various deluded 
souls to gather experience by reaping the fruits of their accumulated 
actions. ' Thus by realizing the ephemeral nature of the world and finally 
turning to God as the sole refuge, they gi'adualiy work out their own 
salvation. Though this may seem to imply that all creation will come to 
a stop if and when all souls attain mukti, such a possibility is ruled out as 
the souls are infinite in number and are inexhaustible. Moreover, the 
world process is only an expression of the inherent playful nature of God 
and hence cannot cease altogether. 

The world process appears to the devotees as only a Ilia of God, where 
He is the only actor in the drama, playing all the roles. Llld is not to be 
taken in the sense of a pastime or play or sport, as there cannot possibly 
be any motive or necessity for Him to resort to them. It only suggests that 
He has no special purpose, and that He is not constrained by any external 
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agency or desire. His activities are only a spontaneous overflow of the 
fullness of His own bliss like the activities of a man of realization. It also 
suggests the effortlessness, ease, and pleasure tvith which He undertakes 
activities, and complete independence of others for help. The pleasure of 
the Lord is in the activity itself and in the redemption of struggling souls. 
He is personally unattached to any of these, and hence His activity is called 

’yogamayd’. 

No doubt this Maya appears to be inconsistent and self-contradictory, 
but this inconsistency itself is its crowning glory, since it drives the normal 
mind to seek the reality beyond itself. It is only vijndna that can really 
e.vplain how the world is only an illusion or a mystery. Hence we find that, 
when Vidura questions Maitreya about the illogicality of Maya, the latter 
coolly accepts it and directs Vidura to go beyond Maya and attain the super- 
conscious experience of the Absolute for himself, when alone all doubts 
would be finally set at rest. 


LOVE DIVINE 

The practical philosophy of the BMgavata aims at the development 
of an all-round perfection of personality through a synthesis of various 
spiritual practices, approved by scriptures, which have to be cultivated tvith 
effort by aspirants, but which are found in saints as the natural external 
expression of iheir perfection. Due recognition is given to each man’s 
tastes, capacities, and qualifications ; and each is allowed to begin practice 
with whatever he feels to be the most congenial. But it is insisted that as 
the practitioner advances in spiritual life, he should not neglect the 
correcting, steadying, and purifying influence of the proper use of all his 
faculties. 

While it is thus liberal in its views in this matter, it specially favours 
the emotional and volitional approaches as more effective, easy, and natural 
to the ordinary man, and as open to all, irrespective of caste, creed, colour, 
age, or sex. Anyone who reads the text is at once struck by the supremely 
important place it gives to love and service, without prejudice to knowledge 
or ritual. Without love, everything else is considered useless and ineffective. 
With love, the others are not necessary, but they come of their own 
accord. Mere dry jndna (knowledge) or ritual is only a waste of energy 
like pounding the husks of grain. Love as an emotional relation between 
two individuals certainly has no place in superconsciousness where there 
is no duality. But love in its purest and highest form is only the enjoyment 
of absolute bliss when all duality is transcended. Even in ordinary love the 
ideal seems to be the complete union and merging of the lover and the 
beloved into one, where there is complete self-effacement and identity of 
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interests. Human love is only a higher expression of the reaction against 
the action of Maya in splitting up the one into the many and in making 
the infinite finite. 

As in human love, both God and the devotee are eager to rush into 
each other’s arms. Thus two aspects of love ate dealt with in the text— 
God’s love for man and man’s love for God. The first is divine grace and 
the second is hliakti. God is even more anxious about the welfare of His 
creatures than they themselves are, like a coiv anxious about the ivelfaie 
of her new-boin calf. His grace is perennial, spontaneous, and impartial, 
as it is His very nature. The very names Hari and Krsna are suggestive of 
this grace, as they mean by their dei ivation one who is eager to take away 
the sins, miseries, and ignorance of devotees and to steal their hearts. This 
grace is not merely theoretical, but a fact experienced by all devotees who 
feel how at every step of their spiritual progress they have been helped 
by God. 

The whole ivorld process is an expression of this grace, as it affords 
opportunities to souls in bondage to work out their own salvation. The 
avatara is an especial expression of this grace, before which even the lair of 
Karma loses its inexorability. Though grace triumphs finally, it works 
only through the laiv of Karma in the intermediate stages of man’s einlution, 
and is often rendered temporarily ineffective by the obstacles created by 
bad karma. Even God, though omnipotent, has to wait till the time is lipe 
to show His grace by enabling man to wipe out his own karma. 

Like God’s grace, man’s love for God is inherent and perennial, though 
temporarily dormant, as both are phases of the same attempt to reunite. 
Love develops only when obstacles to its manifestation arc removed by 
congenial surroundings and proper spiritual practices. These spiritual 
practices constitute the lowest variety of bhakti known as sMhana-bhaktij 
vaidhi-bhakti, or viaryddd-hhakii, and may be undertaken even in childhood. 
Although of the form of karma^ they are called bhakti only by courtesy, 
as they are intended only as devices for the manifestation of love. WTen 
love actually appears, there is no further necessity for such practices. 'IVhen 
this love first manifests itself, it is, however, in many cases contaminated 
by the gunas of the mind and is therefore classified as sattvika, rajanka, or 
tdmasika according to the predominance of the particular guna. When the 
mind becomes perfectly pure and free from all gunas ^ it is called nirgima, 
aikantiki, ahaituki, dtyantiki, etc. In this stage love flows towards God 
spontaneously and uninterruptedly like the floiv of a river into the ocean 
or the movement of a piece of iron toivards a magnet. It is called kevald 
(unmixed) or hiddhd (pure) when traces of jndna and kaima are so dim 
as to appear completely absent. When pidna and karma are patently 
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associated with this love, it is caMed jnaiia-niiird or katina-tnwd. One who 
has reached this 7iirgund bhakti is still conscious of a difference bettreen 
himself and God. He is then called a mahd-bhdgavata. When, as a result 
of superconscious experience, the lover enjoys the natural bliss of the reali- 
zation of his identity with the Absolute, his bliss expresses itself in the 
form of love and service for the whole of creation as God. One rvho has 
attained this final stage of bhakti has reached the statirs of God Himself, 
which is variously described as Bhagnvadbhdva, Bmhmapada, or Vistru’s 
paramapada, and the devotee is called a bhagavatatama, bhaktatama, 
sattama, paramabhakta, or bhdgavatotlama. This highest love itself is 
called para, bhakti. This paid bhakti is not the fruit of any hanna at all, 
as it is only the perfect manifestation and expression in life of the iratural 
bliss of the soul and is one with nnikti. It is the same which is known as 
vijndna in terms of the intellect and paiamadharma in terms of the will. 

The object of bhakti may be the personal God or avatdia or the whole 
iinit'erse. Of these, love and devotion to the avatdia or saint is the easiest 
and sweetest, as he can be grasped not only in thought and imagination, 
but also by the senses. Ttvo forms of this love are described, one based 
on actual contact bettreen the devotee and the avaldra, and the other based 
on their .separation. The latter is more powerful than the former in 
cleansing the mind and in facilitatirrg meditation. Krsiia therefore advises 
the gopis to profit by their separation from him, -which is deliberately 
engineered by him only to strengthen their pure love. Various types of 
this love are portrayed in the stories of the devotees of Krsna, viz. sflnta, 
ddiya, vdtsalya, sakhya, hunta or mddfnirya. This love for the saint should 
not be confused trith ordinary attachment for other beings. Whereas attach- 
ment is selfish, love is always selfless. It makes all the difference tvhether 
the love and meditation are on a worthy object or on an object with 
debasing attributes, This explains hotv even the apparently sexual love 
of the gopis rras transmuted into pure bhakti by the fact of its being 
directed to an avatar a like IGsna. The fact that even men like Uddhava 
aspired to have the same love for Krsna shows that it could not have 
been of a sexual nature. Their contact with Krsna made them purer and 
purer and, in the days of long separation after he left Vrndavana and with 
the spiritual instruction given by him through agents and in person, their 
love ripened into paid bhakti. 

A special feature of this emotional relation is the doctrine that even 
such emotions as hatred and fear may be sublimated and transmuted into 
love. Some passages go to the extent of saying that hatred is even superior 
to love. But, when studied with other statements which condemn hatred, 
these are seen to be mere poetic exaggerations to show hotv much easier 
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it is to puri£) oneself by loi'e when God is so giacious as to save ei en those 
who hate Him. It is not the hatred that saved them hut the intense medita- 
tion that resulted fi om such hatred. The stories are given only to illustrate 
hotv' God is gracious to bhaktas (devotees), even thougli they chance to hate 
Him sometimes on account of the predominance of temporary rajas or tamas. 
Their contact with the saint or avatdra led to their sin being wiped out, 
and they benefited by His grace, impartially bestotved on enemies and 
friends alike. The statement that it was because of Prahlada’s bhakti that 
Hiranyakasipu was saved shows that the latter also henefited by his son’s 
holy company. 


SERVICE 

Pure love naturally expresses itself as service. The service of the ideal 
personal God is more symbolic and mental than actual, but the saints of the 
world can be actually served in person. This service gradually expands in 
scope until it includes the service of the ivholc world as God. This concept 
of service is rooted in the philosophical idea of the universe as a cosmic 
person and also in the factual identity of everything \sdth God. All elements 
of nature as well as human society are really foims of one’s own self and 
of God — limbs of the cosmic person. 

We therefore find selfless service considered to be one of the highest 
of all kinds of worship of God. A man of realization sets an example to 
others in being always engaged in the service of the world, especially the 
poor and the disti'cssed. Krsna tells Nanda, his foster-father, hoiv the service 
of all beings down to an outcaste and a cow is superior to mere ritualistic 
worship, and he demonstrates the same in his oivn life. Prahlada condemns 
those pious men 'who run away from the world seeking their orvn spiritual 
welfare, and says that he prefers to spend his life in the service of others 
even risking his own salvation. Referring to Siva’s drinking poison to 
save the world, it is declared that the highest form of worship consists only 
in the selfless service of the world as God. This ideal of service is to be 
distinguished from ordinary conceptions of social service, for in these one 
does not get the spiritual benefit of seeing God in everything. Service may 
be negative or positive in character. Even if one cannot help others, 
one should strive, as far as possible, not to injure them by obstructing 
their spiritual development. The best kind of positive service is the 
removal of such obstacles. Since the chief obstacles are ignorance and 
selfishness, spiritual and moral help which removes these is the highest 
foi-m of service. Even wicked people are not outside the scope of service, 
though the service in such cases may often take the form of punishment. 

To the Bhdgavata the motherdand is a special object of reverence and 
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B-orship, than which there is no holier symbol of God. Bharatavarsa (India), 
named alter Bharata, is not a mere geographical unit but the mother of 
chilization and the very embodiment of moral and spiritual culture. It 
is the land of rsis and auataras, of holy places of pilgrimage, of purifying 
ri\ers and forests, of saintly kings ivdio renounced their kingdom to seek 
God. Compared to it, heaven itself is contemptible, and the gods them- 
sehns are said to be hankering to be born on this sacred soil where they 
can easily attain the final goal of life. It is a land full of holy associations, 
its river-banks, rvoods, and hills reminding its people of the hermitages 
B'here saints and spiritual aspirants lived a life exclusively devoted to the 
spirit and to the service of the spirit. Patriotism is thus synonymous irith 
love for God and the universe, and is not a parochial, racial, or national 
sentiment. 

The whole varnasrama dharina (scheme of duties according to castes 
and stages of life) is a vindication of man’s right to grow to the highest 
heights of spiritual realization. It recognizes only character and conduct 
as a test of greatness, and not birth. He only is a dvija whose mind is 
cultured through moral and spiritual practice. A devotee, though of 
low birth, is superior to one who is a Brahraana only by birth. In 
fact, the greatest of devotees and saints, those tvho are themselves the pro- 
mulgators of the Bhdgavata, do not belong, by birth, to the so-called higher 
castes at all. The social service expected of each one is dependent upon 
individual qualifications, hereditary as well as acquired. Varrmsrama 
dharma is planned to provide everyone rvith the opportunity to give his 
best for the good of society as worship to God. 

The principle of svadhmma (class duties), which is the corner-stone of 
this organization of society, ensures to every individual member of any 
class the 023portunity to convert his social service into an act of worship 
unhamiDered by others. The State is given the right to use force only 
against those who are engaged in interference with the freedom of others, 
and against external enemies who threaten the freedom of the State. The 
use of force in defence of the freedom of the individual or the State is not 
only not considered himsd or violence, but is actually treated as ahimsd or 
non-violent service. Soul-forcc, no doubt, is the best defence against any 
encroachment, as is so convincingly demonstrated by Prahlada in his stand 
against his tyrannical father. But where the enemy is too callous, even 
physical force has to be used, though mercifully, when all other means fail. 
This explains Krsna’s insistence on Arjuna’s fighting even with his otvn 
kith and kin and guru, and his inducing Yudhisthira to utter a white lie 
in order to eliminate Drona. He who punishes the wicked and the 
supporters of rvickedness only worships God thereby, but by meting out 
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unjust punishment he goes to hell. Those who kill animals, e\en in a 
sacrifice, go to hell, as rrell as those who exploit others for their own 
pleasure. An) help rendered to another because of blood or race rela- 
tionship or in return for services rendered or in expectation of future 
leturn, cannot be regarded as service. Service is free giving from fullness 
of the heart in order to make the tvorld free and happy and to enable it 
to progress toivards its high spiritual destiny. 

AV'ORSHIP 

Religious emotion consists not merely in love but also in reverence. 
■Wdrereas in the former there is a sense of equality between the lover and 
the beloved and, sometimes, even of the inferiority of the object of love, 
as in the case of Yasoda’s love for Krsiia, reverence is felt only torrards an 
object that is superior. Worship is the external expression of this reverence, 
as seitrce is of lot'e. Worship can therefore be offered only to him whom 
one adores and reveres. Any .ritual tvhich does not prot'ide a proper- 
stimulus and opportunity for the exercise of religiorrs emotion does not 
deserve the name of tvorship, evert if sanctioned by the scriptures. The 
courpany and service of men of realization constitute the most efficacious 
environment and means for the development of hhakti. At the beginning 
of his religious life a matt has his parents or teacher as a substitute towards 
whom reverence is natural. But very often the reverence inspired by them 
may remain only as a sort of attachment and subservience. To avoid this 
danger, symbolic representations of a saint or God, called piatiinRi, are 
prescribed as constant objects of worship, thereby spirituali/ing the emotion 
of revererree. Books dealing rvith the inspiring lives of saints and sages 
and places associated rvith them, as rvell as institutiorrs like temples rrhich 
are meant solely for glorifying God and spiritual life, also serve as suitable 
stimuli. The text also allows the worship of inspiring objects of nature, 
termed pratikas, such as the sun, the river Gaiiga, and the Himalayas. 
The essence of all such 'woi.ship, according to Prahlada, is renunciation 
and self-surrender to God. According to Narada, it is continuous remem- 
brance of God by any means available. While the former emphasizes the 
negative aspect of all spiritual practices, viz. tyaga, the latter emphasizes 
the positive aspect, viz. yoga. But Krsna emphasizes both these aspects 
and adds that the essence of all worship consists in self-control and, in 
thought, word, and deed, looking upon all beings as God. According to 
others, constant repetition of the names of God accompanied by meditation 
is the most efficacious in the Kaltyuga (Iron age). 

Ritualistic worship is only a help for the cultivation of this higher 
tvorship. But it is necessary for most people, if not for all. To think of 
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God, however, there must be a form, and various forms are pio\'ided in the 
text. These forms may be ^vorshipped internally in the heart or externally 
in images. In either case the worshipper has to meditate on the form as 
one ■with his oxvn self. All such lYorship involves the service of the image 
or symbol exactly as the worshipper would honour God or a saint if either 
of them came to his house in person. 

The text has also some valuable suggestions to give regarding the 
various aspects of worship. A real devotee does not pray to God for any- 
thing for himself, for he is quite sure that the omniscient Lord knows 
what is best for him. God does not really stand in need of being petitioned 
for His grace. Prayers are meant only for self-purification. The essence 
of prayer is a craving for the love and service of God and His creatures, 
and for freedom from selfish desires and attachments, as indicated by 
various typical prayers given in the text. The de\otce need not expect 
all his foolish prayers to be granted ; and God, in His mercy, grants only 
those that are spiritually beneficial. The objects to be offered m worship 
should be such as are considered valuable from the tvoiklly standpoint and 
which are likely to cieate attachments. All the fruits of worship are to 
be surrendered at the feet of the Lord. Places of pilgrimage have their 
value only on account of theii association ■with saints ; and therefore tvorship 
of saints is preferable to pilgrimages, as it is the saints that really con- 
stitute the fir I ha. 


LIFE AND LIBERATION 

Krsiia says that the Deity manufactures various types of bodies in the 
course of organic evolution for the purpose of manifesting Himself, and it 
is only in the human Irody that He could do so in all His glory. Even 
heavenly beings are said to be anxious to be reborn as men to get the 
opportunity of realizing their true divinity. Among man’s .special endow- 
ments are free will, creative activity, and the capacity to understand and 
achieve the goal of life. As vestiges of the previous stage of evolution cling 
to him in the form of tamas and rajas ^ his inherent sattvika nature is 
clouded, and his freedom of will and creative activity are rendered sterile. 
The purpose of free will is fully served only when the ego is completely 
surrendered to God and divine grace is allotved full play. Fate or destiny 
is only the result of the working of free will in the past, and so it cannot 
stand in the way of the same free wnll in the present or in the future. 

The highest goal of life is called niukti. Negatively, it is a state 
where all bondages are annulled and an unhampered freedom felt ; 
positively, it is the achieving, rather the getting back, of the natural divinity 
or the bliss and perfection of the soul, as of a lost ‘treasure trove’, The 
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freedom is from Ma^a and its delusions — ignorance, doubt, misery, fear, 
egoism, passions, desires, attachments, and a sense of difference — which 
constitute the impurity of the mind. It is also freedom from kanna and 
its effects, the samsaia with all its hordes. The achievement of perfection 
consists in the experience of oneness with God and His universe, enjoyment 
of undiluted bliss, disinterested love and service of the world, and realiza- 
tion of one’s true nature. Miikti is also further explained in terms of 
the three functions of the mind. In terms of the intellect, it is called 
parajilana or vijndna, in terms of emotion para bJiakli, and in terms of 
the will paramadharma. Of these, the text attaches the greatest impoitance 
to the para bhakti aspect. 

Mukti, as described above, can be achieved only by the superconscious 
experience of the Absolute. As such an experience is possible in this very 
life, it is called jivanmukti. But those, who have not had this experience, 
and tvho are afraid of losing their individuality in such an experience, 
prefer the blissfulness of mukhyd bhakti or nirgund bhakii, where the 
difference between Jiva and Isvara is still retained. This bliss of •mukhyd 
bhakti is also an actual experience of these devotees. The intimate union 
rvith the personal God is called sdyujya. Some of the det'olees, however, 
enjoyed this highest felicity merely by living in the same place as Krsna ; 
others, like the go pis and Kubja, in his company ; others, -when they 
acquired the same perfection of character as Krsna by follotving in his 
footsteps ; and still others, when they acquired the same divine potvers as 
demonstrated by Krsiia in his life. Naturally, in ihe course of their medita- 
tions on the personal God also, they obtained the type of felicity tvhich 
they aspired after. These four types are called rcspectit^ely sdlokya, 
sdniipya, sdrupya, and sdrstya. Though each is considered by the devotee 
concerned to be the highest goal, it can be seen on critical examination 
that these are only progressive steps toivards pard bhakti. When Krsna 
became the personal God, the latter’s Maya of pure sattva became his 
loka. Since this Maya and the personal God are, in the final analysis, the 
same Absolute, Vaikuntha is the Absolute itself pictured objectively, and, 
since Sakti and Brahman are not different from each other, both of them 
are called by the same name ‘Vaikuntha’. Vaikuntha is pictured concretely 
in terms of the earthly Vrndavana. The eschatological description of the 
devaydna or the path of the soul to Vaikuntha is only an objective, alle- 
gorical picture of the various stages of the subjective progress of the soul 
in devotion and enlightenment. The description of Vaikuntha and 
the mention of the fact that the devotee finally merges, together with the 
personal God, into the Absolute at the time of the finaTdissolution, shoiy 
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that the highest goal is nothing more than the realization of identity tvith 
the Absolute in supcrconsciousness. 

It iroulcl seem, hou^evcr, that some of the devotees apparently consider 
bhakti to be a separate and superior goal of life. A closer study of the 
text as a tvhole will, however, reveal that the miikli to which bhakti is 
considered superior cannot be [iard bhakti. These passages refer only to 
cases of individual preference in people of an emotional temperament tvho 
naturally value emotional satisfaction through love and service more than 
the death-like absorption in samddhi aimed at by other yogas. These 
passages only eulogize the bhakta’s absolute freedom from all desires, even 
the desire for rnuhti. 

Dharma is accepted as a goal only because it is a means to miikti. 
It is not merely a code of conduct which ensures and conserves the stability 
of society, nor a code of laws or morals as understood by law-givers and 
sociologists to tvhom society is all in all and udiose idea of its welfare is 
confined merely to the worldly prospeiity of its meniliers. Nor docs it 
mean religious merit supposed by the ritualists to accrue from the mere 
performance of scriptural duties, entitling one to more intense and 
enjoyable sense pleasures in another world called svarga. Even siddhis or 
supernatural potvers are said to be only obstacles in the path of spiritual 
progress. Dhauna consists of only those 2aractices that help to develop the 
sattva-giina leading directly to divinity. This, especially, is called the 
Bhagavata Dharma as Bhagavat or God is the root as well as the fruit, the 
alpha and the omega, of the dharma, as it is based on the truth that the 
tdiolc universe is the Lord Himself. The attainment of sva)ga is only a 
temporary transfer from mundane life and is subject to the vicissitudes of 
samara. Vaikuntha, on the other hand, which is the abode of spiritual 
bliss in the love and service of God Himself, is attained through devotion 
and is more permanent. In the cosmography of the Bhagavata, Vaikuntha, 
occupies a region beyond the three lokas and forms a part of Satyaloka or 
Brahmaloka. Wdiereas svarga is attained through the pitrydna (the path 
of the manes), Vaikuntha is attained through devaydna (the path of 
the gods). Spiritually, svarga is not a tvorld at all, but only a state of 
mind. It is only the development of sattva and the resulting enjoyment of 
the bliss of God at the stage when one has not yet transcended the relativity 
of the three gunas, -whereas Vaikuntha rejiresents the fuller enjoyment of 
the same bliss after transcending the gunas. Rituals, hotvever, are not 
objected to, if they do not involve sacrifice of life, and if performed as 
-(v’orship of God without desire for their fruits. If properly performed, 
they lead to a stage when ritual itself is transcended through bhakti. 

Artha or wealth does not itself deserve to be considered a goal of 
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life at all. It is condemned not only as a great obstacle to spiritual life, 
but as a great source of trouble, worry, and anxiety even in worldly life. 
One should not therefore aspire to amass wealth even on the plea of its 
being sanctioned by the scriptures. It is tolerated, hotvevcr, if it is in 
any way really helpful to the practice of dharma. Although a person may 
therefore own enough to maintain the health of himself and his dependants, 
he should be careful not to be attached to his possessions and should cease 
to earn more when the bare needs have been met. 

Kama or desire for sense enjoyment is the greatest of all obstacles 
to spiritual life. Amongst these, the pleasures of sex and the palate are 
the most powerful and dangerous. Their control is the sine qua non of 
spiritual life. It is impossible to control sex through enjoyment, which 
leads only to greater craving. Passion can be conquered only by avoiding 
all kinds of sex indulgence and developing love of God. Those who are 
engrossed in domestic happiness cannot sufficiently benefit by the instruc- 
tions of saints or the scriptures. The married couple cannot escape misery 
or secure real happiness. Even good sons, like Suka, are only a source of 
anxiety and grief to their parents when they leave home in search of God ; 
a bad son may be preferable, as he may evoke vairagya (detachment) in them 
as in the case of Ariga. One should not therefore hdnker after a child, 
for, after all, he is only a deluding bondage which causes various kinds 
of trouble. Rsabha therefore advises parents, if they care for God’s grace, 
not to drag down their children to the householder’s life like their own. 
Narada advises spiritual aspirants to practise brahmacarya (celibacy) 
even against the advice of elders and parents. It is not ■wrong even to go 
against those teachings of the scriptures which apparently advise one to 
discharge one’s debt to the ancestors by marriage and the production of 
children, for he who takes refuge in God has no such debts to discharge. 
All demigods, pitrs, etc. are really only forms or limbs of God and are 
therefore satisfied when God is pleased. Of all the stages of life, the 
sannyasm's is the highest, being the culmination of all the others, and the 
householder himself is expected to treat the sannydun with the highest 
respect and honour. Once, however, a little taste of the love and bliss of 
God arises, the spiritual aspirant will no longer be able to remain a house- 
holder. 


THE IDEAL PHILOSOPHER 

We thus see that the philosophy of the Bhdgavata is intensely practical 
and affects all aspects of life. A thorough understanding of this philosophy 
can be had only by a study of the lives of the great philosophers presented 
in it. They come from all walks and stages of life, from all classes of 
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society, fiom both sexes, and from all age-groups. But the greatest amongst 
them all is Sri Krsna, who, according to Swarni Vivekananda, is the first 
great teacher in the history of the world to discover and proclaim the 
grand truths of love for love’s sake and duty for duty’s sake. Born in a 
prison, brought up by cowherds, subjected to all kinds of tyranny by the 
most despotic monarchy of the day, and derided by the orthodox, Krsna 
still rose to be the greatest saint, philosopher, and reformer of his age. All 
the greatest sages and the most immaculate saints of his time pay him 
dh ine honours ; they consider him the best and most perfect among the 
spiritual men of the age, and with one voice acclaim him as divinity 
manifest on earth, looking up to him for light and guidance. To them, 
he is not only a vihhuti (an especial divine manifestation), vyuha (the 
fourfold expression of Purusottama), bhagavattama or avatara, but also 
the personal God and even absolute Reality. In him \re find the ideal 
householder and the ideal sanyiyawi, the hero of a thousand battles who 
knew no defeat, the terror of despots, sycophants, hypocrites, sophists, and 
pretenders, the master statesman, the uncrowned monarch, the king-maker 
who had no ambition for himself. He was a friend of the poor, the tveak, 
and the distressed, the champion of the rights of tvomen and of the social 
and spiiitual enfranchisement of the ;§udra and even of the untouchables, 
and the perfect ideal of detachment. In him, again, tve find the perfect 
harmony of jnana, bhakti, and karma — of head, heart, and hand. The 
philosophy of such a man cannot but be an inspiration to all who study it, 
and the Bhagavata which records and illustrates his teachings is, in the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna, ‘sweet as cake fried in the butter of wisdom 
and soaked in the honey of love’. 
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THE VIsISTaDVAITA OF RAMANUJA 

V ISlSTAD\"AnV\. is a philosophy of religion ; and theiefoie it gives 
a s)nthetic view of the spiritual experience of God oi Biahman. It 
affiims the Upanisadic tiuth that by realizing Brahman everything is 
realized. Mere philo.sophy is a theoretical speculation on the nature of 
Reality, and its conclusions are not final. More often than not, the phi- 
losopher is stianded on the shores of scepticism. Reason is the instiument 
that philosophy employs. But Reality or Brahman can only be intuited 
and not inferred by reason. If, hotvever, speculative philosophy is bairen 
oiving to the inadequacy of leason, ‘a faith that has not passed the test of 
reason is blind’. Spiritual experience by itself is subjective and lacks 
definiteness and iiniveisality. Hence arises the necessity in religion for 
the application of the ciitical method of philosophy. 

A RATIONAL RELIGION 

Vedanta is what may be called a rationalistic religion, or a religion 
satisfying the demands of leason. It is not meie speculative thought nor 
is it a faith in dogmas. The spiritual truths that constitute it are revealed 
in the Vedas (iruti), realized by the rsis (seers) in their mystic intuition of 
Brahman, and justified by reason or critical intelligence (yukLi). Revela- 
tion is supersensuous and supra-rational : it concerns itself tvith what is 
beyond the perception of the senses and the power of reasoning, but it 
is not antagonistic to experience and reason. Otherwise, it tvould be a 
dogma deduced from a mere faith, which is hostile to the spirit of philo- 
sophic inquiry. Vedanta as a true philosophy of religion avoids the tiro 
extremes of blind faith in authority and belief in the omnipotence of 
reason. Faith in rvhat is revealed in the scrijotures has to be verified by 
intuition or personal experience, and intuition should conform to the 
rational demands of certainty and universality. It is reason that mediates 
between faith and intuition, and makes the truths of revelation realizable 
and those of intuition intelligible. In expounding the nature of Reality 
according to Vihstadvaita, Ramanuja harmonizes the claims of revelation, 
intuition, and reason. His genius for synthesis is evidenced in his liberal 
interpretation of the term ‘scriptural authority’. He accepts as the tvorcl 
of God not only the Vedas, but also the Pancaiatra ; and the utterances of 
the Ajvars are ranked by him as being equally authoritative. The real 
proof of the being of God is the being in God. Ramanuja applies this 
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pragmatic test of verifiability to prove the authoritativeness of the Pan- 
caratra and the sayings of the Alvars. Brahman is absolutely true, good, 
and blissful. These eternal values— truth, goodness, and bliss, tvhich arc 
enshrined in the Vedas, arc declared in the Pancaralra as trell, tvhich is 
therefore, according to Ramanuja, a direct revelation of God and a synopsis 
of spiiitual truths which can be verified pragmatically from personal ex- 
peiiencc. Consequently, the PaiicaraUa as the word of God is as \alid as 
the \''edas. The Alvars are specialists in religious experience ; and in their 
Tamil utterances they have recorded their experience of God. Since they 
are the seers of the tinth, their sayings are also as trustworthy as the Vedic 
verities. The eternal spiritual truths of Vedanta are universally r'erifiable 
and are therefore authoritative. Visistadvaita recognizes the verifiability 
of the Vedic truth in. spiritual experience. The supreme Sat (existence) 
is one, though its seers call it by various names. Alvars or mystics may 
express it psychologically in various ways. The Vcdantic liberality consists 
mainly in the harmony it effects between revelation and realization, and 
the invitation it extends to humanity to experience the beatitude of 
Brahman. 

Viri.stadvaita relies on the valid knowledge given in sense perception, 
inference, and revelation, and affiims the truth that Brahman is the ground 
of all existence and the goal of all experience, the first and the final cause 
of all things. The true synthetic insight into this philosophy and religion 
is afforded by the Upanisadic text ‘Btahmavid dpnoti paiam‘ — the knower 
of Brahman attains the Highest {Tai.U., II. 1). This text exhibits the 
unity of the threefold system of Vedantic wisdom known as taLtua or philo- 
sophic apprehension of Reality, liita or the moral and spiritual methods 
of knowing it, and purusjirtha or the knowledge of Reality which is the 
summum bonum of life. Tatlva is the ultimate knowledge of Brahman 
as the immanent ground of all existence ; hita is the moral and spiritual 
means of realizing Brahman ; and purusdrtha is the attainment of Brahman 
which is the home of eternal values like truth, goodness, and beauty. 

Tattva is a consideration of reality under the aspects provided by the 
three regions of philosophic knowledge, viz. epistemology, ethics, and 
aesthetics. Considered under these aspects, reality has three essential 
attributes which, in Viristadvaitic terminology, are known as ddhdratva, 
vidhdhtva, and iesitva (the qualities of being the ground, the supporter, 
and the whole). According to Ramanuja, reality is determinate and can be 
defined by stating its essential qualities. The Upanisads declare Brahman 
to be real (satya), self-conscious (jndna), infinite [ananta), sinless (apahata- 
papma7i), and blissful [ananda). Brajhman is the Absolute that is good, 
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true, and blissful. It is the source and sustenance of all ; and all things, 
cit and acit, exist for Its satisfaction. 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

From the logical and metaphysical point of vietv, Brahman is defined 
as real (satya), conscious (jiiana), and infinite (ananta). In Ramanuja's 
epistemology, knowledge, in all its levels of sense perception, inference, and 
spiritual intuition, is valid and is an affiimiation of reality ; and his theorv 
of dhai mabJiutajmna or consciousness as an attribute, as distinct from 
substantive consciousness, avoids the defects of realism and idealism. Real- 
ism insists on the reality of the external world and of external relations, 
and thus saves knowledge fiom the perils of subjectivism. But it creates 
a gulf bettveen thought and things, tvhich it is unable to bridge. Idealism, 
on the other hand, reduces things to thought, defines reality as a mental 
or spiritual construction, and saves knowledge from the perils of material- 
ism. But its constructions are likely to be jaurely subjective. The theory 
of dhaunabhutajndna states the reality of the subject-object (cit-acit) rela- 
tion. Cit and acit can be distinguished by logical thinking, but they can- 
not have independent existence. Their relation is eternal ; and Brahman 
expresses Itself in their intimate relationship. Both cit and acit (sentient 
and non-sentient beings) connote the Absolute and are parts of It. They 
exist eternally but are not external to Brahman, the supreme Sat or Exist- 
ence. DliarmabhuLajndna has a threefold function: it can know things 
as they are in reality ; it is self-luminous ; and it can reveal the Absolute. 
It is thus a vital link between cit and acit, Isvara and nature, self and God. 
At present, it is cribbed and cabined by the imperfections and limitations 
imposed by karma ; but when it is purified, it can break the bonds of finite- 
ness, expand into infinity, and bring about an immediate intuition of God. 
Finite knowledge is now confused and fragmentary ; but it can be per- 
fected, and then it becomes clear and whole. Finite consciousness has 
thus really an infinite possibility ; it can perceive acit or matter as it is in its 
entirety, recognize the self as the centre and source of consciousness, and 
realize the Absolute as the all-self which is the ultimate subject of all knowl- 
edge. Every judgement thus refers ultimately to the whole of Reality or 
Brahman. Even the negation of certain attributes in Brahman has a 
positive import, and the well-known negative definition of Brahman as 
‘neti, neti’ (not this, not this) brings out only the impossibility of an ade- 
quate description of Brahman in terms of finite categories ; it does not 
mean the denial of finite things or beings. It negates the finiteness of the 
Infinite and not the finite itself. Predication is the essence of reality. It 
is possible to state what reality is or has, and the Upanisadic predicates like 
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satya, imna, and ananta arc attempts to define the metaphysical nature of 
Brahman. 


METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN 

The metaph)'sical conception of Brahman as real (satya), conscious 
(jmna), and infinite (ananta) brings out the truth of ViMstadvaita that 
Brahman is and has reality and sclf-consciousness and is infinite. The 
universe of the sentient (cit) and the non-sentient (acit) has its ultimate 
source or gi’ound in Brahman and derives its essential nature and function 
from Brahman, tvhich is known as the indwelling self (anlaryarnm) of all 
beings and the real Reality within all of them. Cit and acit exist, but they 
have their meaning and value only in the universal spirit that is their 
immanent self. There is difference in denotation but identity of content 
between Brahman on the one hand and cit and acit on the other. The 
purity and perfection of Brahman are not affected by the perishing nature 
of Piakiti or matter (acit) and by the moral imperfection of the finite self 
(cit). The -world of nature really serves as an emdronment for the libera- 
tion of souls. 

Brahman is the Sat without a second, which tvills the many and 
differentiates Itself into the manifold of sentient and non-sentient beings. 
This view docs not deny the plurality of existents. What it denies is only 
the sense of plurality. The Sat is the all-inclusive unity or the Absolute that 
imparts substantiality to all beings and thus sustains their existence and 
value. Though Bralnnan is the ground of all changes. It in Itself does not 
change. While acit undergoes modifications in its essential nature, and tvhile 
the intelligence of souls is subject to contractions and expansions on account 
of their karma, Brahman is entirely free from these alterations and alter- 
nations. Hence Brahman is defined as ‘the real of reals’ (satyasya satyain). 
Likewise, the term 'higher than the highest’ used of Brahman in the 
Upani.yads refers to the supreme Self ivhich is the home of all eternal 
values. Brahman is not only real ; It is also intelligent (jhana). It is the 
.Self underlying all, and the ultimate subject of experience. While It 
abides ivithin the sentient and the non-sentient, It is not touched or tainted 
by their imperfection. When the Upanisads define Brahman as knowl- 
edge, it refers not merely to consciousness, but also to self-consciousness, 
because any act of consciousness presupposes a self. Brahman is therefore 
referred to as 'the light of lights'. It illumines the suns and the stars, and 
is the inner light of the individual self. Acit is devoid of consciousness, 
but it exists for a conscious subject. Cit is and has consciousness, and it 
is distinguishable from acit, but is not independent of it. Brahman, which 
is the super-subject of all experience, is distinguishable from the finite 
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self and the world of matter or non-sentient things, but cannot be di\ided 
from them. The attribution of infinitude {nnanlata) to Eiahman, while 
clenung the finiteness of the Infinite, docs not deny the leality of finite 
beings. The infinitude that is predicated of Brahman is not that infinitv 
u'hich lefcis to the last term in a spatio-temporal series. Nor docs it mean 
either bate endlessness or negation of the finite. The true infinite is 
infinite of its otvn kind and is therefore absolute. The Absolute is self- 
related ; but it is not out of relation with the finite. The infinite enteis 
into the finite and communicates its character to it. But at the same time 
it does not lose its pin’ity, When the Upanisad employs the term ‘not this’, 
it does not deny the u’orld. What it denies is the limited nature of Brah- 
man. Negation is not absolute negation. No judgement of quantity brings 
out adequately the infinity of perfections belonging to Bi airman. When 
rve define the Absolute as the true reality and the subject of all e.Kpcrience, 
ne do not reduce the infinite to an infinite number of attiibutcs. Ever> 
attribute no doubt refers to reality. But when we say that tlie world of 
self and non-self constitutes the nature of Brahman, u^e do not mean that 
the self is a mere adjective which brings out the quality or nature of the 
Absolute. The self has not only an adjectival nature ; it has also a substan- 
ti\e being. It exists, but it derives its meaning from the infinite or supierae 
Self tvhich is the ground of all existence. Thus from the metaphysical 
point of view. Brahman may be defined as real (saiyn), conscious (jnana), 
and infinite (ananla). It is the supreme Sat rvhich sustains all beings as 
their ultimate ground. It is the all-self which is the true subject of all 
experience. It is the absolute, self-related super-subject. ’iVhile the world 
of the intelligent and the inert is caught up in the vortex of a ceaseless 
change, Brahman remains immutable and infinite. 

The conception of the Absolute as the all-inclusive reality thus satisfies 
the pliilosophic quest for unity. The metaphysical mind seeks to reduce 
all expel ience to a systematic unity in terras of such relations as whole and 
part, substance and attribute, cause and effect. The wdiole is defined as 
the universal that pervades the parts and gives them a meaning. Hence 
it is regarded as an identity that persists in and through difference. Employ- 
ing the relation of substance and attribute, Visistadvaita regards all beings 
as depending upon and deriving their substantiality from Brahman. The 
Sat or the substance is the subject, or the all-self that explains the nature 
of consciousness. Consciousness is ever a relation that exists between a 
perceiving or thinking subject and an object that is perceived or thought 
of, and Brahman as the super-subject not only is consciousness but has 
consciousness, The idea that Brahman is the cause of all things, again, 
does not imply that creation is an act having a beginning in time. The 
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universe of the living and the non-living is an eternal cyclic process with 
pialaya (dissolntion) and srUi (creation) alternating with each other. In 
pialaya the world icmain.s latent as a real possibility; and ststi is the 
actualiration of rvliat is possible. The enlirc creative process is the self- 
expression of the Absolute. God reveals Himself in creation. The logical 
idea of cause cannot be sundered from the ethical concept of purpose. The 
process of nature and the progress of man can be explained only as the 
self-actualization of the divine will. Brahman as the Sat without a second 
wills the many and becomes the manifold of sentient and non-sentient 
beings ; and the purpose of the cosmic process is to provide an opportunity 
for the Jiva or finite self to realize its divine destiny. 

ETHICAL CONCEPTION OF BRAHMAN 

The philosoirhic intellect no doubt strives to reduce the whole of 
experience to a single unity ; but it fails to satisfy the demands of the 
moral consciousness. The Sat without a second may be the logical highest ; 
but it is indifferent to the deeper ethical values of human life. 'The defini- 
tion of Brahman has therefore to be restated in the language of moral phi- 
losophy using such terms as the ruler and the redeemer. God is not only 
the ground (aclhara) of the universe. He is also the controller (niyantr or 
vulhatf) of those that are to be controlled (vidJteya). What logic perceives 
as the supreme Self or Purusottama possesses an infinity of moral perfec- 
tions. The Upanisad points out the ethical character of the Absolute when 
it attributes to it such a quality as apahalapdp7nalva (sinlessness). The 
Mimarirsaka insists on the meticulous performance of the rites prescribed 
in the Vedas. The Vedic imperative insists more on the performance of 
duty than on the knowledge of the deity who is the source of all good. 
\^edanta, on the other hand, regards the knowledge of Brahman as more 
important than the performance of karma. The good, according to the 
Vedas, is the attainment of heavenly pleasures, which, according to Vedanta, 
are evanescent and have no intrinsic value. The supreme good, according 
to Vedanta, is the apprehension of Brahman and the consequent attain- 
ment of eternal life and everlasting bli.ss. The supreme good of Brahman 
cannot be bartered away. Brahman alone, which is the inner and immortal 
ruler, ever holy and perfect, can impart Its eternality and blissfulness to 
the finite self. To the logical intellect. Brahman is immanent in all beings 
as their inner ground ; but ethics refers to Its transcendental eminence and 
holiness. Although It is the pervading unity of all being, s. It is not per- 
verted by the evils, errors, and imperfections of the universe. The Lord 
is the righteous ruler of the world dispensing justice according to the 
deserts of each Jiva. The theory of Karma does away with the notion of 
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an omnipotent God tvdio rules the world by an arbitrary fiat of His will. 
Is^ara is righteous and absolute good, and there is no capiice or cruelty 
in the divine nature. The goodness of God as the creator of cieatures 
functions through the moral freedom of man, and hence there is really no 
contiadiction between the infinite might of God and the moral freedom of 
man. Isx'ara is not an absentee God rvho makes the irorld and lets it go. 
Nor is He identical with the created universe. If -^sTatever is be divine, 
then there would be no need for release (moksa). While being immanent 
in the universe, God also transcends it. The idea of immanence guarantees 
the intimacy of union between God and the finite self ; and the concept of 
transcendence justifies the absolute infinity and perfection of the Godhead 
and inspires religion, reverence, and humility. The imperfections of the 
universe do not affect the absolute goodness of God. The responsibility for 
these imperfections is traceable to the moral freedom of the finite self. 
The existence of e\'il and sin rv'ithout doubt derogates from the goodness of 
God. But it is a sacred mystery, and wisdom consists in abolishing evil 
rather than in accounting for it. The finite self has the freedom either 
to grow into the goodness of God or lapse into wickedness and vice. 

THEORY OF KARMA 

The theory of Karma is the application of the latv of cause and effect 
to moral experience. It brings to light the inner rvorking of the righteous- 
ness of God and affirms the impossibility of predicating arbitrariness and 
cruelty of the divine nature. The problem of unmerited suffering does 
not really affect the omnipotence of God. Justice consists in the equitable 
apportionment of rewards and punishments according to the nature of the 
karma of each Jiva. In this manner divine righteousness realizes itself 
by making the finite self the cause of its o^vn destiny. Karma on the 
psychological level implies that every action must have its effect in the 
form of sarhsharas, good or bad, according to the larv of retributive 
justice. ^Vhat a man sotvs he reaps ; and not even the gods can alter 
the course of the moral latv. In its ethical aspect, the larv of Karma 
affirms the freedom of the self. Freedom is a real possibility, and the Jiva 
can control its moral propensities imbedded in its psychological equipment 
(siihsma sarira, subtle body) ; the individual can make or mar his future. 
But, on the religious level, the law of Karma is not all-powerful. The 
incessant urge to evil and the ever increasing burden of sin implicate the 
self in the endless cycle of sarhsara (transmigration). Avidya (nescience) 
and karma form an endless cycle, and their effect cannot be removed by 
death or retribution. Mukti (liberation) would be impossible if divine 
justice functioned through the mathematical rigour of the law of Karma, 
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Tlierefoie ethical religion requires that the legal conception of kaima 
should be transformed into the religious idea of redemptive love ; k]pa or 
the giace of God transfigures the rigorous law of Karma and becomes the 
luling principle of religion. The contrast between the holiness of God 
and human culpability and sinfulness would leave no hope of salvation 
unless the saving gtace of God mediates between the two and transforms 
the lulcr into a laliMka (saviour); karma then becomes an attitude of 
absolute self-surrender. From this angle of vision, even the law of retribu- 
tion or dandana has redemption as its inner motive. Punishment for sin 
is born of God’s mercy. Redemption is the central motive of divine incar- 
nation. Avaiam (incarnation) is the entry of divine love into cosmic histoiy 
in its critical moral situations in order to arrest the progress of sin. Over- 
powered by mercy and tenderness, God realizes His godliness by saving the 
sinner and seeking the saint. The idea of auatara does not imply any 
kind of limitation or self-limitation. It shows the infinite cieative power 
of love. From this point of view even pralaya and srsti are merely 
e.\piessions of the divine will to redeem all beings. When the universe 
is steeped in sin and sensuality, the Lord in His infinite mercy suspends 
for a while the cosmic process and thus deprives the self of its instruments 
of evil ; this is pralaya. SrsLi affords a fresh opportunity to the Jiva to 
pursue the path of duty and ascend to the world of grace. 

AESTHETIC CONCEPTION OF BR.\HMAN 
The idea of God as ruler and redeemer does not remove the contra- 
diction between karma and krpd. Retribution and redemption do not 
and cannot coexist. While the law of requital does not inspire any hope 
of inukti or salvation, the law of redemption leads to divine arbitration. 
The dualism bettveen karma and krpd cannot be overcome by ethical 
religion. The seriousness of the moral consciousness and the reality of the 
sinfulness of sin fail to bring out the spontaneity and freedom of the 
divine life. The defect is removed by the aesthetic philosophy of God as 
the beautiful. The Upanisad defines Brahman as the effulgent One that 
illumines suns and stars and as the inner beauty, different from the finite 
self. Brahman is the infinite beauty; and the cosmos is the expression 
of the creative urge and spontaneity of the divine will to be beautiful. 
Brahman is no doubt beyond Prakrti (matter) and its gums (attributes). 
It is in truth partless (niravayava) and attributeless (nirguna). But in 
order to draw away the finite self from its ugly career of samsdra, It assumes 
a spiritual form of surpassing beauty. The absolute Sat becomes the divine 
alchemist by the magic of Its love {dtma-mdyd) and transforms Itself into 
the cosmic beauty that pervades the whole universe and into the beauty 
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that resides in the heart of all beings. But it is the beauty inherent in 
the incarnation of the Lord that reall> brings out the aesthetic meaning 
of reality. The Lord of splendour takes delight in sporting with the 
finite self ivith a view^ to transmuting it into its oivn nature. The woikl 
is really beautiful ; but it is mistaken to be ugly by the finite self owing 
to its feeling that it is identical irith the body. 

THREE CONCEPTIONS HARMONIZED 

^hsistadvaita gathers up the conclusions reached in metaphysics, ethics, 
and aesthetics, and presents them in their true perspective by its own 
distinctive theory of God as Brahman and the universe as the saiva (all). 
Metaphysics defines the nature of the Absolute or the cosmic ground by 
means of the relation of acUuDa and adheya. Brahman is the Sat without 
a second that sustains all existence ; It is the Self which is tlic true subject 
of all experience ; It is the true infinite ivhicli is immanent in the finite 
and transcends it. Brahman is thus real (satya), conscious (jndna), and 
infinite (ananla). Ethical philosophy refeis to Brainnan not as the ultimate 
ground but as the absolute good, and defines the relation betireen God and 
the world in terras of Isvara or niydmaka (I'uler) and niyamya (ruled). The 
supreme Sat becomes Isvara or the moral ruler of the universe and its 
redeemer. Aesthetic philosophy defines the Absolute as the beautiful and 
the blissful. These determining cpialities of Brahman as employed by the 
Upanisads are usually stated in Western thought as the eternal values of 
the true, the good, and the beautiful housed in the Absolute. Each 
attribute of Brahman expresses the infinite perfection of God in its own 
way ; but it does not exhaust the nature of Brahman. The relation of sanra 
and sarlrin, the body and the soul, formulated by Vi.sisn"idvaita as existing 
between God and the world of .sentient and non-sentient beings, brings 
out the synthetic co-ordination of ihese ultimate values. The Jiva as the 
essential and eternal self is distinct fi'oin the body; but as the saniin, it 
makes the body live, controls and co-oidinates its functions, and uses it 
as an instrument for its own satisfaction. In the same tvay. Brahman is the 
saritin or soul of the universe, because It is the source and sustenance of 
all beings in the tvoiid, and because the functioning of the cosmos is an 
expression of Its satisfaction or lllci. The relation of body and soul harmo- 
nizes the three relations stated already, viz. the relations of ddhdya and 
adheya (support and the thing supported), niycimaka and niyamya (the 
controller and the controlled), sesin and sesa (the lord and his servant). 
The relation of ddhdia and adheya is from the point of view of metaphysics 
which defines Brahman as real (satya), conscious (jhana), and infinite 
(ananta). This relation emphasizes the inner unity of reality. The 
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lelatioii of myamaka and niyamya brings out the transcendental goodness 
{apahalaplipmatva) of God and His redemptive impulse. The relation 
of kpn and sesa satisfies the highest demands of ethics and aesthetics by 
defining God as the supreme Lord for whose satisfaction the world of ai 
and acit lives, moves, and has its being. The relation of body and soul 
combines all the three together and serves as an analogical representation 
of a spiritual truth. Spiritual truths are only spiritually discerned. The 
intuitions of the infinite cannot be adequately grasped by the intellect. 
Reality is essentially spiritual, and the sensuous setting employed by the 
intellect only serves td bring out the inadequacy of explaining super- 
sensuous truths by metaphors from sense perception. 

DEVOTION AND ITS GOAL 

The finite self is not a self-subsistent entity existing by its own right. 
It is really an organ of the Absolute, drawing its sustenance therefrom and 
saving as a ivilling instrument for Its cosmic purpose of redemption ivhile 
life pulsates through every cosmic part and determines its form and 
function. That God is the life of all life is the central idea of Visisvadvaita. 
In its practical aspect it insists on the idea of God as redemptive love and 
la)S down the path of bhakii (devotion) or pmpatii (self-surrender) as the 
means to the attainment of eternal bliss. He who desires release 
(mumiiksu) specializes in spiritual quest, and the nature of this search 
is elaborated by Ramanuja in his scheme of Karma-yoga, Jiiana-yoga, and 
Bhaltti-yoga. The Srl-blmya insists on a sevenfold culture of mind and body 
{sadJiana-iaplakay as a preparatory discipline to bhakti. The discipline 
consists of physical and mental purity, performance of the duty relating to 
one's own station in life, freedom from elation or depression, and the 
practice of ceaseless meditation on God. The Jira, oiving to its feeling 
that it is identical with the body, seeks the pleasures of sensibility in this 
world and in svarga (heaven). It is caught up in the endless cycle of 
births and deaths in the sub-human, human, and celestial worlds. This is 
bondage or bandha. Moksa consists in the attainment of freedom from the 
shackles of saihsdra by seeking the redeeming love of God. The first step 
in the building up of bhakti is the practice of duty for duty’s sake 
{nUidma-kuuna) without looking either for subjective pleasure or for 
objective utility. The Jiva attains self-sovereignty and is no longer bound 
by the attractions of the pleasures of sense. When the Jiva sheds its body- 
feeling and attachment, it realizes its own nature as Atman or the soul as 

' Viveka (absteniion), vimoka (freencss o£ mind), abhyasa (repetition), kriya (works), 
halyana (virtuous conduct), anewasada (freedom from dejection), and anuddhar^a (absence of 
cuiltatioir). 
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different from Prakiti or niattei ; when the false self or Piakrti is removed, 
the real spiritual self is realized. Karma-yoga thus finds its consummation 
in Jirana-yoga or the method of self-realization. But the latter is only a 
half-way house to devotion. In self-r-ealization the Jiva is stranded in solid 
singleness (kaivalya) ; it is self-centred and not God-centred. Bhakti-)oga 
recognizes the need for shifting the centre from self-consciousness to God- 
consciousness. The spiritual joy or serenity (santi) that arises on the level 
of the state of the single soul should be replaced by the religious conscious- 
ness that God is the source and centre of all finite life, and that all sehes 
giavitate towards God. This knowledge enables the Jiva or the ego to 
renounce its egoity {ahahkara) and resign itself absolutely to the rvill of 
God. Ethical religion thus undergoes a gradual transformation from the 
idea of yiiskama-kanna to the concept of service to God. Acts with selfish 
ends are first transmuted into those without ulterior motives. The 
rationale of niskama-ha^ma is the recognition that the Jiva is the Atman 
and not Piakrti. The next step in the process of transmutation is the 
conversion of karma into kainkarya or consecrated service to God and 
humanity. Every kind of work is thus transformed into worship of God. 

MYSTICISM 

^Virile the ethical religion of Ramanuja lays stress on the ideal of 
absolute self-surrender to the will of God, it is his mysticism that brings 
out clearly the nature of God as love and the character of bhakti as intense 
yearning for communion. The mystic has a genius for God ; and he is 
sustained by the indwelling love of God who is the very life of his life. 
When the finite self is freed from its ‘selfism’ by a process of self-annihila- 
tion or self-stripping, it is caught up to God and develops an infinite 
longing for His love. This infinite longing of the mystic (inumuksu) can 
be satisfied only by the infinite. The sense of sin as the failure of the 
finite self to obey the will of God is traceable to the sense of alienation 
from. God and the forgetfulness of its home in the infinite. The self 
somehow forgets its divine destiny and is stranded in the world of samsara. 
When its spiritual sense is awakened, it thirsts for God ; and the agony of 
separation experienced by the mystic at this stage is recorded in such out- 
pourings of the religious heart as the Gopi-Gita, the sayings of Nammalvar, 
and The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. Spiritual hunger can be satisfied 
only by the realization of God. In the state of separation the self loses 
colour and warmth, and even the sense-organ pines for the light of God. 
Without Him, life itself becomes a burden. The intensity of this yearning 
is accompanied by physiological symptoms like sleeplessness, suspension of 
physical activities, and bodily deterioration. Mentally there is a gradual 
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wasting atvay in despeiation, resulting in spiritual inanity and blankness. 
The Lord of love is likewise seized by soul-hunger ; and scorning His 
heavenly aloofness and infinite gloiy. He invades the mystic’s soul and 
longs for union with him. In the ecstasy of the unitive experience that 
follotvs, the agonies of the dark night of the soul are forgotten, and its 
separative existence is swallowed up in the ocean of bliss that is Biahman. 
The soul is then ravished out of its fleshly feeling and soaked in 
eternal ecstasy. In the unitive experience the self is deified, and there 
is a new inundation of vitality resulting from the consciousness of eternal 
bliss. 

This unitive experience does not last long ; and it is a feature of the 
lila of love that there is an alternation between the bliss of union and the 
anguish of separation. But the elusiveness and evanescence revealed in 
the game of love do not satisfy the mystic’s quest for the stability of eternal 
life. Owing to the hazards and hardships experienced in the spiritual 
adventure, the mimiiksu longs for the life everlasting that transcends the 
world of space-time. The body-self is only a particular mould of space- 
time and a concretized form resulting from karma. When the body made 
of karma is dissolved, the finite self sheds its mutability and becomes 
immortal. The freed soul has a vision of its divine destiny. It ascends 
to its home in the Absolute. He who knows Brahman attains the highest. 
This is the summurn honum tvhich is sought by all beings. Even the 
process of nature is designed for the spiritual jn'oeession of the Atman. The 
realization of Brahman hy all beings is the one increasing purpose running 
through the ages. Mukti is not only the immediate apprehension of 
Brahman, but also the attainment of His paramapada (supreme status) which 
transcends the empirical concept of space-time. Brahman is not only the 
whole or the holy, but is the home of the eternals and their values. Mukti 
as the integral experience of Brahman defies the logical understanding 
and cannot be adequately described or defined in logical terms, though 
it is often clothed in anthropomorphism. The self realizes its essential 
and eternal nature and is deified and thus attains the being of its being. 
Its consciousness, limited by avidyd and its result, karma in the empirical 
world of space-time, now expands into omniscience and cosmic conscious- 
ness. It is a state of unitary consciousness in which the self is immersed 
in the bliss of 'Brahman and its thought expires in enjoyment. Its will 
is effaced or fulfilled in the will of God, who is really the endeavour as 
well as the end of every act of service. The will to truth and goodness 
that is in God is eternally self-realized. Isvara does not therefore require 
the help of man as a fellow-worker to fulfil His redemptive end. Spiritual 
service thus implies not the loss of will, but the merging of the finite 
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in the infinite will. Mukti is on the whole fieedom horn the indhidu- 
alistic outlook and the attainment of divine vision and divine bliss hi 
that state the sense of sepaiateness of the Jiva alone is abolished and not 
the Jii'a itself, and the free and freed spirits form a community owing to 
the common natuie of their deified attributive consciousness ; and their 
freedom is expressed cither in helping humanity to regain spiiitual freedom 
or in the enjoyment of the bliss of divine communion. 

CATHOIICITY OF VISISTADVAITA 

Visistadvaita guarantees God and salvation to all finite beings, human, 
sub-human, and celestial. It is therefore a leligion of harmony and 
hospitality. It does not stop with affirming the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It goes a step further and asserts that God is the 
inner life and soul of all beings. Its idea of God as the soul of the ivoild 
brings out the immanence of God in all beings, spiritual intimacy, and 
the goodness of God. As every Jiva is big with Brahman, the realization 
of the Absolute is a real possibility. The spiritual knowledge of the Jiva, 
as different fiom the embodied self and as gravitating towards God, affords 
a lofty view of the destiny and value of the finite self ; and the view that 
God is immanent in all faiths for the purpose of cosmic redemption 
inspires the feeling that the God of all religions is ultimately one, though 
the seers and sects may give expression to Him in different ways. 
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SRI MADHVACaRYA 


MADHYA’S BRAHMA-MIMaMSa 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MADHVA 

M adhya was bom in A.D. 1197 near Udipi on the west coast of 
India. With the permission of his parents he was initiated into 
monastic life by Acyutapreksa. a sannymn of Yai.snava tradition, under the 
name of Purnabodha or Purnaprajna. 

Sankara had taught that Brahman is nirguna (attributeless) and that 
Maya (nescience), as superimposed on Brahman, is the origin of the world. 
Madhva thought that this position was dualistic. Ramanuja had 
taught that Brahman as suhsmh-cidacid-vnista (having subtle conscious- 
ness and materiality as attributes) is the origin of the unimrse as it is 
experienced (vyakta). Madhva pointed out that so long as there is 
insistence on this visista character of Brahman, oneness of the ground 
is not attained and there still persists the question about the author 
of the visista character of Brahman. Madhva showed that Brahman is that 
which is the complete and independent ground of all that is other than 
Brahman. To expound this truth, Madhva irrote four bhasyas: (i) on 
the Brahma-Sutra, (ii) on the opening passages of the Rg-Veda, (iii) on the 
ten philosophical Upanisads, and (iv) on the Bhagavad-Gita. He also 
wrote expositions of the Mahdbhdrata and the Bhagavata, ten treatises 
bearing on the inquiry into Brahman, and several other works in order 
to indicate that it is possible to make the whole life of man an expression 
of inquiry into Brahman {Brahma-jijndsa). In all, Madhtn wrote thirty- 
seven works. 

Madhva’s works exhibit a thorough unity of purpose. Each work 
serves as an interpretation of the others, so that all his works are finally 
different chapters or sections of a single work. This idea seems to have 
been fully recognized by his immediate followers who collected his 
works under a single title Sarvamula. Jaya Tirtha, the greatest of Madhva’s 
commentators, at the opening of T attvaprakdsikd, defines the character of 
his commentary as ‘sangamyantc guroh girah’ (the teacher’s statements are 
brought together). 


VEDAS, BRAHMAN, AND THE WORLD 

Throughout his teaching Madhva lays special emphasis on epistemo- 
logical considerations. Ontological ideas are only the implications of the 
epistemological positions. This is the significance of his defining Reality 
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{tattva) in the sense of prameya, i.e. that which is presented hy correct 
knowledge. In his search for the final implication of this truth he comes 
to the conclusion that in the last analysis theie is one case of correct 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge caused by the ,^ruti, and one case of Reality 
which the Sruti presents as Brahman. ■\V’'hat he defines as the Sruti may 
appear to he the same as what is commonly called the Vedas. But his 
position is profoundly different. If the Vedas are generally taken as a 
case of revelation or authority, for Madhva their validity lies in their being 
the only source of correct knowledge. He defines himself as tyaklavcda, 
uninfluenced in his thought by the Vedas in the sense of authority. Vfiule 
others fit truth to the Vedic saying.s, Madhva fits the Vedic sayings to truth. 
It is this bold stand that distinguishes him as a Vedanta philosopher from 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and others. 

Madhva’s position that knowledge gi\'en by the Vedas is the only 
correct knorvledge inevitably presupposes a careful examination and recog- 
nition of different levels of correctness, all pointing to the absolute character 
of the correctness of the highest knowledge, i.e. the knordedge given by the 
Vedas in the sense defined by him. Corresponding to these levels he points 
out different levels of reality with the single purpose of showing that all 
these levels necessarily point to one absolute Reality ■which the Sruti 
characterizes as Bi'ahman and defines as sarvottama, the Supreme. Madhva 
defines sawottama as ‘Ekah sarvotlamo jneyah eka eva kenoti yat’. The 
meaning of the passage is : ‘The Supreme is to be known as the indepen- 
dent doer (and independent maker of the doer), because It does and makes 
others do without depending upon anything else’. The tvhole expression 
stands for the idea that the creative activity of the Sujareme presupposes 
or aims at absolutely nothing except Itself. His other expressions for the 
same idea are para, parama, etc. 

Brahman is sawottama. It is therefore not one among many truths. 
It is the Truth which includes all and transcends all. The v'orld is Its 
creation and Its expression. Brahman is the giver of reality in all its 
aspects, ■which does not therefore exist apart from Brahman. For this 
reason the Sruti speaks of abheda (non-difference) between the nvo. But 
Brahman is ever transcendent. It is not lost in creation. Nor is It 
exhausted by it. Therefore the 5ruti speaks of bkeda (difference) bettveen 
the ttvo. Bheda in this context does not signify the independent character 
of the rvorld, but only signifies the transcendent (vilaksana) character of 
Brahman. 

Madhva shows that of bheda and abheda, to concentrate on either alone 
is the cause of bandha (misery). To concentrate on cither bheda or abheda 
alone is to negate Brahman, the all-doer and the independent, To hold 
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that saivotlania and the tTOrld arc diffcrentj taking difference in the ordinary 
or geneial dariana (philosophic) sense as, lor example, bettreen a jar and 
a car, is to bold that the tvorld is independent of saruottama. Again, that 
which is not different from saivottama and is affirmed to be saivotlama 
itself is in a logical sense independent of saivoltama. If saivottama is the 
principle of the world, if it is the source of the t'ery reality of the tvorld, 
and for this reason it is svatantra (independent) and the troiid paratanlra 
(dependent), then botr can the tvorld be not different from it? 

Madhva notes that the Sruti does not lay stress on bheda or abheda 
alone. For the !5iuti, bheda and abheda are not important ; Brahman is 
the only important tiring. He observes the absence of doership on the part 
of an individual self. Every case of doing affects the whole world. So 
every case of any doing is a case of all-doing. It is all-doing because it 
affects all things of the rvorld. With each act of doing there is a fresh 
change. With et'cry change there is a fresh disposition of the thing. ’Whth 
each disposition the thing is created in a new light, and all other things 
are disturbed, or modified, or determined in the corresponding degree. 
IFhat appears as doing or as doer is the creation of sarvakartr (all-doer). 
That which is the author of all is kaiir and kdrayitr. By Its very nature 
It is independent {asahdya, i.c. svatantra). The Sruti defines It as eha (one). 
This implies that It is advitlya (without a second). There is nothing 
to determine It. It presupposes nothing. It aims at nothing. This is Its 
purna (complete) character. The Sruti therefore defines It as Brahman. 

BRAHMAN’S ALL-DOERSIIIP AND INDIVIDUAL DOERSHIP 

The thought of individual doership and individual doing is therefore 
a ca.se of illusion ; for Brahman is the all-doer. Its ■world is an absolute 
system and it requires no addition, no improvement, and no correction. 
To knotv this truth is to dedicate the whole life in all its aspects to 
Brahman. It is in fact to make the body and soul the complete work as 
tvell as the abode of Brahman’s activity. Madhva notes that the Isa 
Upanisad shotvs how the appreciation of the all-doership of Brahman does 
not make an individual self inactive but it makes the self full of activity. 
If the individual thinks that be is a free agent, then only there is the 
possibility of keeping still and not doing anything, because he is free to 
do anything. 

Hence to think that an individual is the doer is to arrest activity. 
It is misery (bandha). Moral or religious teaching made on this basis, i.e. 
on the basis of individual doership, docs not help the individual, because 
the whole thing ends in making the illusion of individual doership more 
and more confirmed, and consequently bandha more and more intense, 
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In illustiating this point Madhva considers the place o£ kmma (moial 
activity) in the scheme of obtaining knowledge. He observes that kama 
is the result of knmvledge. It is the spontaneous expression of knowledge. 
He means by knowledge the appreciation of the truth that Brahman is all- 
doer. Without this appreciation no katma, no moral activity, is worth 
recognizing. For without knowledge karma is the result of the illusion 
of indnidual doership. The so-called karma of this kind is a case of 
ahankara and mamakdra. It is the negation of Brahman, the all-doer. 

Madliva considers that this defect vitiates all those philosophies that 
hold that karma is prior to knowledge on the supposition that it gives 
purity of mind {sativa-suddhi or antahkarana-suddlii) that is the prerequisite 
of knowledge. He shoivs that karma, devoid of knowledge, makes one 
blind and opposed to knoivledge. It is the possession of knowledge that 
makes one morally pure ; it is therefoie moral purity itself. 

Madhva holds that the realization of the absence of individual doer- 
ship is the origin of all discipline that is really spiritual. This realization 
is, in other words, the recognition of the all-doership of Brahman. He 
means by all-doership (sarvakartrtva) the state of doing all of all. This 
means that there is nothing in the world that subsists or endures by its 
own merit. In this sense he defines the world as paratanira (dependent) 
and Brahman as svatantra (independent). Svalanha is the self-established. 
That it is self-established implies that it is gunapurna, that in which every 
property is complete in the sense that it is never exhausted, never modified, 
even though it is the source of the same property that forms an aspect of 
the world. Some hold that Brahman is incomplete (Nyaya and Ramanuja). 
Some others hold that it is attributeless (Sankara and his folloivers). 
Against these positions Madhva shows that Brahman as incomplete pie- 
supposes Brahman as complete as its author ; similarly Brahman as attri- 
buteless presupposes Brahman with attributes as its author. The incomplete 
has its origin in the complete ; and the negative has its origin in the 
positive. Further, ‘attributelessness’ is unintelligible, as, in the absence of 
other attributes, attributelessness itself serves as an attribute. The Sruti 
defines Brahman as Vi.snu. Visnu in the Vedic sense is the creative 
principle. In recognition of this truth Madhva gives a ruling ‘Brahma- 
sabdasca Vimdveva’ (the word Brahman in the Sruti is used only in the sense 
of Visnu). 

sRUTI AS NITYA, NIRDOSA, SVATAHPRAMANA, AND APAURU.SEYA 

What is Sruti? Madhva’s answer is that the Sruti is the language 
of Brahman. It is therefore present with reference to every idea of 
Brahman. Every case of knowledge is necessarily expressed by speech.- 
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The knowledge of Brahman also has its own expression. This expression 
is the ^ruti. The ^ruti does not limit Brahman by speech. It is rather 
the process of finding out the expression for presenting the idea of the 
absolute completeness of Bi’ahman. The 6ruti as an expression of Brahman 
is present because Brahman is present. In this sense the Sruti is nitya 
(indispensable). To the extent that it is indispensable it is the expression 
of the fullness of Brahman. So even by implication it does not modify 
Brahman. It is in this sense defectless (nirdosa). Because it is nitya and 
nirdosa, it is its own standard, measure, or test. It is all-comprehensive. 
There is no case of knowledge that falls outside it. Its truth is therefore 
self-established (svatah pramdna). 

The truth that the Sruti is nitya, nirdosa, and svalahpi arndna implies 
that it is completely free from personal elements. To explain an expression 
by means of personal elements such as reliability (dptatoa) is to determine 
it from outside. But the ^ruti is svatah pramdna. It is therefore apauru- 
seya (impersonal). The Sruti is thus nitya, nhdosa, svatahpr amana, and 
apaurnseya. How is this to be found out? By means of inquiry pjijhdsd) 
consisting of understanding, reflection, and application {iiavana, manana, 
and nididhydsana). 


JIJSaSA— ITS NATURE AND OBJECT 

So there are two things to find out — the Sruti and Brahman. The 
^riui is the source of knowledge (pramdna). Brahman is the object of 
this knowledge (ptameya). So with regard to the highest truth both 
piamdna and prameya must be found out. To abstract one from the other 
is to negate both. The process of finding them out is pjfiasd. 

Madhva holds that the language of Brahma-jijndsd is the Biahma- 
Sutra beginning with ‘Athdto Brahma-jijndsd’. Without the Brahma-Sutra, 
the Sruti and its meaning are not found out. Hence his philosophy or 
exposition of the Vedic thought is essentially Brahma-mlmdmsd, i.e. Brahma- 
ji]nasd. His one aim is to understand the absolute completeness (purnatva) 
of Brahman which is sarvakartr, i.e. sarvasattdprada (the giver of reality 
to all), being the origin, the principle of existence, and the only aim of 
all things that exist in different senses. Apart from Brahman, the truth 
of all, Madhva has nothing else in view. It is a mistake to think that he 
appeared to save the reality of the world against Mayavada, the position 
of Sankara. To have interest in the reality of the world for its own sake 
is rather the attitude of the Carvaka. Madhva really wanted to save the 
conception of Brahman against Mayavada itself. This incidentally required 
the establishment of the reality of the world, because if the world is unreal 
then there is no occasion to find out and conceive Brahman as the ground 
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or principle of all that exists in terms of mind and in terms of matter, In 
the course of his thought, irrespective of reality or no reality of the svorld, 
he wants to understand Brahman defined as Atman by the Sruti ‘Tame- 
vaikaih janatha atmanani ; anya vaco vimuncatha’ (Know only that v'hich 
is Atman ; abandon the talk of other things). Further, in the same context 
as he discusses the reality of the world he makes it clear that to hold that 
the xrorld is mithy^ (unreal) in the sense that Sankara defines it leads to 
nihilism and thereby makes the problem of finding out its origin and so 
on a contradiction in terms. Neither the conception of mithya nor the 
denial of the problem satisfies a philosophical mind. Furthei-, after 
establishing the reality of the world so as to make the problem of finding 
out its origin inevitable and indispensable, he points out the richness of 
the rrorld in terms of its nitya (permanent) and anitya (impermanent) 
character so as to illustrate and amplify the ricbiress of the creative power. 

Knotrledge, according to him, is the ppidsa itself. At every stage of 
the process of knowdedge the conclusion arrived at is sound only in so far 
as it leads on to further jijfidsd. Thus he insists on an ever-growing process 
of jijndsd. Just as jildna is identified with jipidsd, karma and bhakti also, 
according to him, are not what they are defined to be in the other darsanas, 
but they are in the Vedic sense different aspects of jijfidsd itself. Karma is 
the process of activity involved in, and made inevitable by, jijndsd. Bhakti 
is the devotion to the subject matter of jijndsd, both as its presupposition 
and as its result. He considers therefore that jijndsd is the only kind of 
tapas, spiritual discipline. 

MADHYA'S APPROACH TO PRAM AN A 

A careful study of Madhva’s works reveals that he conducts the 
examination of pramdna (source of knowledge) in four stages in an ascend- 
ing order. (1) The stage of pramdna as commonly understood: In contin- 
uation of the discussion started by the other darsanas, Madhva holds that 
there are finally three pramdnas — pratyaksa (perception), anumdna 
(inference), and dgama (scripture). The things that are presented by 
them are generally just those that common people readily believe 
{anddikdlato’nuvrtta) and that immediately appeal to the senses (pratlti- 
sundara). (2) The stage of reasoning: In the light of Madhva’s teaching 
under tSdstrayonilvddhikarana, Anandamayddhikarana, and Samayapada of 
the Brahma-Sdtra-bhdsya, two levels under this stage can be distinguished. 
The first is the level of different sciences, and the second of darsanas. At 
the scientific level dgama has no place that is exclusively important. If 
it is accepted, it is so only in so far as it makes pratyaksa and anumdna 
leading. According to the usefulness of discoveries, different sciences 
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become popular even to the extent of giving rise to the illusion that there 
is nothing apart from these sciences. Bananas are mental constructions 
of a more subtle order finally based on pratyaksa and amimana. Some- 
times agama is given the place of exclusive importance even to the 
extent of making it more important and decisive than pratyaksa and 
amimana. Madhva says, it can be easily found out that every darsana, 
however admirable or transcendent (alaukika) it may appear to be, is after 
all an expression of pratyaksa and amimana, i.e. experience (anubhava) 
that is secular (laukika) in character. (3) The stage of upadesa (instruction) : 
In this stage the ^ruti and the Smrti are introduced to the student. The 
gruti is impersonal (apawuseyd) verbal testimony. Its validity is -unques- 
tioned. The Smrti derives its validity from the gruti. The student at 
this stage has realized the emptiness of empirical thinking and of the 
scientific and darsana ideas and several dganias based on secular experience. 
He tries to rise above these stages. He feels that there is something noble 
and grand and transcendent in the ideas given by the Sruti and the Smrti. 
(4) The stage of jijndsd, inquiry (philosophy) : In spite of the appreciation 
of the Sruti and the Smrti, the student feels contradiction in the meaning 
and application of them. He can never reconcile the implications of the 
different Sruti passages, and the inter-relations of the Sruti, the Smrti, and 
anubhava. 

But the student of Brahma-nitmdrhsd is not in a position to consider 
mere appearance to be ultimate. At the present stage he has realized the 
uselessness of upadesa, because after all it presents things that do not 
finally transcend the empirical, as it is the outcome of an indh'iclual 
thinking. To transcend the empirical was the reason why he was intro- 
duced to the Sruti and the Smrti. The 5ruti is apauruseya and the Smrti 
is the shadow of the Sruti. Therefore nothing empirical enters into the 
Sruti as well as into the Smrti. 

WTat is that which is above all that is empirical and which is there- 
fore expounded by the Sruti? To consider this problem is the process of 
jijmsd, i.e. Brahma-mimdmsd. The meaning of jijfiasa in this connection 
cannot therefore be fixed according to a thinker’s will. For the 5ruti is 
apauruseya and apauruseya cannot be fixed by pauruseya. 

In expounding these truths Madhva studies the significairce o 
apauruseya and consistently with it fixes the character of jijfiasd. He not( 
that interpreting apauruseya in the sense of verbal meaning {yathahi 
tartha) is definitely wrong. He finally arrives at the conclusion th: 
apauruseya is the language of the Creator of all in being self-consciou 
i.e. in understanding Himself as the Creator of all. Though he mea 
by apauruseya what is known as the ^ruti, his idea of the -Sruti h 
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profound significance. The Sruti, according to him, is the plan of creation. 
To undei stand the Sruti is therefore to understand the tvhole creation. In 
the language of the ^ruti the creative principle is Narayana. As the Creator 
He is defined as l^asudeva. The ;5ruti illustrates the whole process of 
Sastia as the process of Narayana’s understanding Himself as Vasuclera. 
Madhva calls this whole principle, i.e. Narayana understanding Himself as 
L^asudet^a, Badarayana. In illustrating this point he shows that Badarayana 
is the origin of the whole Sastra. Sastra consists of nirneya (that which 
is to be deteimined) and nirnayaha (that which determines) ; nirneya is 
the 5iuti and the Smrti. The origin of both is Badarayana. Their real 
meaning must be understood only through a process of discipline. This 
process is the process of jijiiasd. 

Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutra, consisting of 564 sictras in 223 adhi- 
hmanaSj under four chapters, each with four quarters, presents the process 
of jijndsd. That which is not Bi ahma-mimdriisa can never hope to concehe 
the absolute point of vimv. Again, Brahman understood is no longer 
gumpurm pi Visnu. If It is Brahman, then It lies beyond the sphere 
of understanding. To understand this truth, i.e. to understand Brahman 
as Visnu, is the aim of Br alima-mtmdmsd. To hold that Brahman is not 
understandable is to emphasize the knowledge of the ununderstandable as 
ununderstandable as expounded by the Kena Upanisad ‘Avijfidtam 
vijdnatdm ; vijMtamavijdnatdm’ (It is not known to those that knotv; It is 
known to those that do not know). 

^astra, according to him, consists of nirneya and nirndyaka. Niineya- 
consists of the ^ruti and the Smrti. It does not by itself help knotrledge, 
because it has apparent contradictions. It is therefore apardj inferior, i.e. 
it is not vidyd (philosophy). But these two must not be taken to be 
separate. Through the process of jijndsd, nirndyaka becomes merged in 
niineya. In this circumstance nirneya transcends its nirneya character, 
becomes one with nirndyaka, and presents its true meaning. Brahman, 
Nirndyaka is thus innate in nirneya. Sutra is its expi'ession. Jijndsd is its 
form. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Madhva notes that knotrledge implies knower and the known. IVith- 
out them knmrledge is impossible. Attributeless knmvledge is a contra- 
diction in terms. Knowledge as an attribute, distinct from knower, i.e. 
dharmabhutajndna, does not bring out that the knower is of the nature of 
knowledge. The knower atrd knowledge are non-different. Yet knotrledge 
can be spoken of as though it is different from the knower. Even Sankara 
ought to admit this fact. Otherwise the conception, ‘Brahman is nirvi'sesa’, 
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cannot be formulated. To hold that Brahman is inconceivable is a con- 
tradiction in terms. So everything that can be conceived is saviksa. 

Knowledge is by nature true. It is given as true. To make truth 
dependent with regard to its origin or its knowledge is ne\'er to arrive at it. 
In every circumstance, that which is given is the object of knowledge. The 
given is in time and space. This constitutes its reality. The non-given is 
unreal. 

In certain passages Madhva explains that wrong knowledge is no 
knowledge. It is knowledge distorted. It consists in presenting the real 
as unreal, the existent oyster shell as non-existent silver, and the unreal as 
real, the self tvhich is unreal as doer as real doer. 

In every case of knowledge on the empirical level operation of two 
distinct sources is observed — the knowing self and the apparatuses through 
which it knows. The self in an operating capacity is called sahsin. The 
others are sensory organs. The operation of the former forms the back- 
ground for the operation of the latter. With reference to ‘This is a jar’ 
the jar as a particular is given by a sense-organ. The time in tvhich the 
jar exists, its distinction from all other things, etc. are given by the saksin. 
Madhva studies these facts under pramana. 

Attributeless knotvledge is a contradiction in terms. Attributelessness 
is itself an attribute. Further, knowledge as an attribute distinct from 
knower, i.e. dharmabJiutajnana, does not bring out that knotver is of the 
nature of knowledge. If knower is of the nature of knowledge, then 
knowledge cannot be a distinct attribute. Knotver and knowledge are 
therefore only distinct expressions wdth regard to an identical entity. The 
disposition of this entity is such that without being different tvithin itself 
it admits of usages of distinctions, knower, knotvleclge, substance, attiibute, 
and so on. 

Madhva defines pramana as yathdrtha. Yathartha is that which grasps 
its object as it is. There are two kinds of pramana — kevalapramana and 
anupramana. Kevalapramana is knowledge. Anupramdna is the instru- 
ment (sadhana) of correct knorvledge. Both knowledge and its instrument 
grasp their objects as they are. There are three cases of anupramdna — 
pratyahsa, anumdna, and dgama corresponding to perception, inference, 
and verbal testimony. Madhva notes that these three pramdnas are so 
comprehensive in their implication that they include all other so-called 
pramdnas, namely, arthdpatti, upamdna, anupalabdhi, and so on. 

Pratyaksa: Pratyaksa implies defectless sense-organ {nirdosendriyarii 
pratyaksam). There are seven sense-organs — sdksin, manas, and five sense- 
organs (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin). The last five are on the outward 
surface of the body. They operate when they are in contact with their 
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objects on the one hand and on the other ivith tnanas which is an active 
entity in contact with the knowing self. Their operations characterize 
the waking state. Manai exists inside the body. It is an internal organ. 
It is the proximate cause of memory. It works through the impressions 
(samskaias) deposited in it as the result of the previous experiences of the 
knower. The knowledge caused by external sense-organs and memory 
consists of the modifications of nianas. In the dream-state mams functions 
independently of external sense-organs on the basis of samshatas. These 
cases of knowledge are called vrttijnana and are owned by the knower as 
mine in its witnessing capacity. This capacity, i.e. the witnessing principle, 
is called saksin. Sahsin is as enduring as the knotrer. It operates in sleep 
as trell. It apprehends the knower as ‘I’ and pleasure, pain, etc. as what 
occur to ‘I’, This apprehension forms the background of all cases of 
knowledge — saksin and vrtti. V rtti knowledge may or may not be correct. 
The knowledge caused by anumana and agama is also vrili knowledge, 
because it is the work of manai,. 

Anumana (inference): Anumana is defectlcss proof giving rise to the 
knowledge of something relevant to it. It is based on the knotvleclge of 
vyapti (unconditioned and invariable concomitance) between the proof 
and the proved and the fact that the proof is in a suitable position 
to give the knowledge of the proved. The basis for the determination of 
vyapti may be pratyaksa, anumana, or agama. Determination of vyapti 
results from repeated observation of the ‘togetherness’ of the proof and 
the proved. 

Agama: Agama is defectless verbal testimony. The defects of verbal 
testimony are stating what is irrelevant, stating what is sublated by 
piamdnas, and so on. There are two cases of agama — apauniseya and 
paiiruseya. Apauniseya is the Veda. It is apauniseya because it is im- 
personal, and for the same reason the order in which the letters, words, 
and sentences are arranged in it never admits of change, if it is to continue 
as the Veda, i.e. if the meaning which it conveys is to be retained. 
Pauruseya is that which admits of change in the order in which letters 
etc. are arranged. Pauruseya becomes the source of correct knotvdedge 
only when it is consistent tvith the Sruti, Apauniseya, when it is recognized 
as apauniseya, is necessarily the source of the knowledge of Brahman. 

The function of pramdnas : Of the three pramdnas, pratyahsa presents 
things that are in contact with the sense-organs, in a clear and distinct 
manner. Vagueness pervades the things presented by anumana and 
agama in general. Agama and anumana based on agama present both 
things that are perceivable and things that are not perceivable. But agama 
as the Sruti has one speciality. The Sruti is jijndsd in its complete sense. 
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For this reason, though, to start with, it gives rise to knotvledge in a vague 
manner, as jijnasd becomes more and more pronounced and comes to its 
peifection, the Sruti character of Sruti becomes realized, and there is con- 
sequently the pmtyahsa knotvledge of the tuUh expounded by the Sruti. 
Madhva points out that the truth of this observation can be appreciated 
only through an intensive Brahma-mimamsa. 

Keualapiaindna: Kevalapiamdna is the knowledge caused by anu- 
ptamdria. Coriesponding to the three cases of anupramdna there are three 
cases of kcvalapiaindna — pratyaksa, anumiti, and idhdajndna. Knowledge 
is never objectless. In the absence of an object external to it, it is its 
own object. Objectless knowledge is a contradiction in terms. 

As has been already indicated, after a careful examination and analysis 
of experience, t\ro types of knowledge are distinguished by Madhva; 
(1) knowledge caused? by sdksin and (2) knowledge caused by the other 
instruments of knondedge. He calls the former svanipajnana and tlie 
latter vittijndna. ^Svarupapidtia is self-conscious. In being conscious of 
itself it becomes conscious of the fact that it is correct (yathartha). Further, 
the consciousness of time forms the very backgroimd of all mental activi- 
ties as ‘That is this' and so on. This illustrates how svm upajmna, i.e. 
the opeiati'on of sdksin is present in viltipidna as its basis. 

Vijiijndna is a modification or state of manas. It is called knowledge 
because, like svariipajndna, it reveals its object. Even this is due to the 
fact that svarupajndnaj being in contact with manas, gives it the power of 
reacting so as to give rise to what is called vrtlijndna. 

Vrttijndna may or may not be correct. In general cases it is correct. 
IFhen it is correct it is knotvn to be correct by the sukpn. When it is 
incorrect the fact that it is incorrect is due to some defect in its condition. 
A person rvho has defective eyes mistakes an oyster shell for silver. 

The ideas ‘Knowledge is yathartha (true)’ and 'Knowledge is not 
objectless’ are the expressions of the same truth. The fact that knowledge 
is occasionally wrong does not affect this truth. The percipient has a 
defective eye. His eye is in contact with a shell. Owing to some defect 
it does not apprehend the shell as shell but only as ‘This shining thing’. 
As the thing is not apprehended as a shell, the perception of shining 
kindles the impression {samshd,ra) of another shining thing, silver. This 
impression operates on the whole of the circumstances. There is conse- 
quently the illusion, ‘This is silver’. 

If all the circumstances in which this illusion takes place are examined, 
then it is not difficult to see how the illusion presupposes coiTect perception 
of the shell as a shining something,, correct perception of silver at a 
previous time sO that there is the impression that shining is an attribute 
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of silver, and so on. So though what a given thing is mistaken for is unreal, 
every case of illusion points to the fact that knowledge is yathartha by 
nature and is therefore never objectless. 

The importance of A'ladhva’s analysis of pramana consists in the 

following. Under pmtyaksa, his conception of knowledge caused by the 

saksin, in its implication, puts an end to all theories that on the one hand 
support subject-and-objectless knowledge such as nirvisesa-caitanya and on 
the other support the idea that knmvledge is an accidental property of the 

self such as jfiana of the Nyaya-Vaiscsika and dharrnahhutajnana of the 

Visistadvaita. Under anumdna, Madhva considers two kinds — sddhananu- 
mdna and dusandnumdna. The distinction between these ttvo is psycho- 
logical. They have respectively close reference to siddhdnta (the position 
of the Sastra) and purvapaksa (that which opposes siddhdnta). Under 
dgama, Madhva finally arrives at the conclusion that Brahma-mlmdmsd is 
the only thing that gives rise to correct knowledge. 

EXPERIENCE AS THE STARTING POINT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Any philosophy that does not start from experience is false. For the 
purpose of philosophy is to find out the explanation of experience. To 
deny the i^alidity of experience as such, to posit some imaginary entity 
such as vijildna (of the Yogacara) or cit (of Sankara) as the true case of 
knowledge, to deny the reality of the w'orld, and to consider it to be rnithyd 
are unwarranted. Again, to hold that the objects of the ■wordd are partly or 
tvholly ultimate or enduring on their own merits is another extreme. All 
these ideas, horvever subtle, however philosophical they may appear to be, 
are different expressions of the negation of Brahman. 

Madhva points out that the element of prepossession, which he calls 
durdgraha or bhrdntij is the basis of all these ideas. He asks the student 
of philosophy to take things purely objectively. Taken in this sense, things 
of the world are vibhakta (separated) and vikdrin (changing). Every thing 
is vibhakta. It has its own individuality as against the other things. But 
its disposition changes with every change that takes place in the world. 
Madhva notes that this is the common feature of all the things of the 
world presented to us by the three pramdnas. He studies the rvorld in 
two aspects: (1) Things called indriyas, arthas (sense-oi'gans and their 
objects), manas, buddhi (different aspects of intellect), self, and avyakta, 
the later ones being superior to the earlier ones ; and (2) Abhimdnins 
(presiding deities) that make these things function. Under these two heads 
Madhva brings material objects beginning with an insignificant object and 
ending with avyakta (non-manifested), the root matter of all, and spiritual 
entities beginning with the cetaria (knowing self) of the lowest order and 
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ending iwth Snlaltva or Laksmi, the Iiighcst abhimanini of the trhole 
universe consisting of cetana, acetana, and abhimani-devatas. 

MADHYA’S REFUTATION OF MaYaYaDA 

Ptameya is that which is the object of correct knondedge. It is the 
same as real (satya), according to Madhva. In the absolute sense it is 
Brahman. In arriving at this conclusion Madhva examines Sankara’s 
conception of mithya, and against it he calls the ivorld satya. At this stage 
the relative significance of these concepts may be noted. If mithyd is 
translated as unreal, then satya may be translated as real. But in the 
philosophical language real and unreal have different significances. Unreal 
may mean asat. But mithyd does not mean asat. According to Sankara, 
mithyd is taken to mean sadasadvilaksana, that which is other than sat, asat, 
and sadasat. This conception is based on the supposition that the t^mrld 
is sublatcd (bddhya) by the knoivledge of Brahman. Real may mean 
absolutely real. But satya, according to Madhva, as applied to the world 
other than Brahman, means abadhya (unsublated). He illustrates this 
point by showing that the world is prdmdriika (given by pjamdna), or 
ptameya (being the object of correct knowledge). While Sankara holds 
that Brahman alone is abadhya, Madhva shows that the terms abadhya 
etc. may be applied also to that which is relative, dependent, and non- 
absolute. 

Madhva is prepared to admit that the world is mithyd or sadasad- 
vilaksana in any sense that does not modify that it is abadhya, prdmdnika, 
and so on. But if mithyd means the negation of any of these ideas, if it 
means or implies something that makes serious thinking impossible, if it 
means something that makes the world or any part of it void of any 
ground, or if it means something that makes the ground of the tvorld in 
any sense incomplete, relative, and dispensable either in thought or in 
deed, or something that makes it avoidable or dispensable, then he disavows 
that the world is mithyd or sadasadvilaksana. Against these ideas he shows 
that the world is satya. 

Whether a thing is spirit or matter, three aspects may be distinguished 
in it — essence (svarupa), the state of its being an object [pvamiti), and 
function (pravrtti). Every entity of the world is dependent in all these 
aspects. Further, the fact that a thing is real means that it is real in all 
these aspects. Madhva therefore calls these aspects three cases of sattd, 
existence. He notes that they are dependent in order to show that they 
are derived. Madhva shows also that if a thing is dependent in any sense, 
then it is necessarily dependent in every sense in which it may be 
considered. 
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The richer and more complex the function of a thing and the greater 
its causal efficacy, the greater is its relative character, the greater its depend- 
ence, and the greater the degree in which it points to the authorship of 
Brahman. It is on this piinciple that he fixes the gradation (tcuatamya) 
of the entities of the world. The entities that point more to the author- 
ship of Biahman come first in the order of the creation of Brahman. 

Wdrethcr the ivorld is, in some circumstances or other, recognized to 
be leal, unreal, relative, dependent, independent, eternal, or absolute, it 
is essentially paiaLantra^ dependent, i.e. it has only a derited reality, and 
its source is Brahman. It is the realization of this idea that brings about 
release from bondage. For it is this realization that makes one free from 
illusions. Brahman, the source of all, has essence, objectivity, and function. 
'With reference to every aspect It is independent. Madhva calls the non- 
confusion or discrimination between the dependent and the independent 
bheda (difference). The dependent is the world. The independent is 
Brahman. This is the significance of his doctrine of bheda (Bhecla\ada). 
He says, ‘Tasya bliedaka sawatah adosalvasya siddhyariham’ (It is held that 
Brahman is distinct from everything else in order to maintain that It is 
defectless). 

Further, to see that the world is dependent is to see that it is the work 
of the independent. To see further that Brahman is independent is to 
see that Its ivork is dependent. Considering finally that the dependent, 
because it is only derived, is no truth, Madhva insists on seeing that there 
is after all only one truth, viz. Brahman. The Advaita of the ^ruti 
illustrates the independent character of Brahman. But Advaita, as applied 
to Sankara's Vedanta system, means non-duality, and it has in view 
7nithydtva of the ivorld and nirgunatva of Brahman. Madhva asks the 
student of Vedanta not to confuse these two ideas. 

CEl’ANA, ACETANA, AND ABHIMANINS 

Madhva’s ivorks on ontological problems are intended to shoiv how 
Brahman is the only Reality. In one of his works, called T atlvasahkhyana, 
he speaks of two ways of approaching Brahman. He says, ‘Svatantram- 
asvatantrahea dvividhaih tattvamisyate’ (There are two ivays of presenting 
tattva [truth], svatantra and asvatantra). Though apparently this passage 
seems to mean that there are two tatlvas, a reading of the passage in the 
light of Madliva’s own point of view, viz. Brahman as Vi.snu, reveals a 
different truth. If svatantra means the principle of all, then paratantra 
means svata^ib'a in operation. 

Madhva comes to the conclusion that in the exposition of Sastra the 
words that are ordinarily taken to mean things of the world really present 
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paiainaisvarya (supreme lordliness), i.e. svatantreccha (independent will), 
Ula being tire overllorv of ananda of anandamaya, Visnu. So, the correct 
way of seeing the xvorld is to see it as the expression of Brahman, as the 
illustration of paramaisvarya of Brahman. The world consists of spirit 
(cetayia) and non-spirit (acetana) with their abhirndninsj beginning with 
Laksini as the highest, and non-spirit consisting of the Vedas, space, time, 
Prakrti, etc. as known by the pramanas, pratyaha and so on. 

Cetana is that which knows. Knowledge in its highest form is 
knou'ledge produced by Brahma-mtmdmsd. From the standpoint of this 
knowledge Madhva observes three types of celana. (1) That to which this 
knowledge occurs. Occurrence of this knowledge is indicated by the dis- 
position (svarnpa) of the individual celana. This disposition consists of 
the states hankering after this knowledge, avoiding the circumstances -which 
may lead to non-knowledge after seeing their defects, realizing that the 
only means for obtaining this knowledge is ahma-mimamsd under a 
preceptor trim is srotriya and BrahmanisLha, i.e. who has understood or is 
devoted to Brahman as srutyukta (considered and expounded only by the 
5ruti). This cetana is called mukliyogya, fitted to have mukti. (2) That 
disposition tvhich is opposed to the disposition of the muktiyogya makes 
one tamoyogya, fitted to have tamas, delusion, destruction. (3) A doubtful 
disposition makes one nityasamsarin, fitted to have repeated births and 
deaths. Madhva holds that this cetana finally becomes tamoyogya. Madhva’s 
final position is that cetana in its true sense is only muktiyogya. Brahman 
as knowledge and bliss forms the principle (bimba) of this cetana. This 
is the reason why a cetana becomes muktiyogya. As Brahman manifests Its 
jnaiia and ananda character more and more, the individual cetana comes 
to have more and more ]'ijndsd and with it vahdgya, and Vimubhakti 
becomes more and more purified. ® 

To enable an individual to have this knowledge, Visnu has made it 
an organism consisting of manas, buddhi, ahankdra, five lanmdtras 
(elements in their rudimentary form), five organs of knowledge (eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, and skin), and five organs of action (sjreech, hand, foot, organ 
of excretion, and organ of generation) with consciousness (cetana) added 
to the rest. In some passages Madhva calls this organism Jiva. To make 
this organism operate, Visnu gives it a gross body made of five elements 
(bhutas). This is what we commonly call an individual knovrer. In this 
Madhva distinguishes three aspects — gross body, linga body consisting of 
the first eighteen items, and svarupa body, consciousness itself. Of them the 
gross body is observed to come into existence and perish ; but linga 
sundves death and helps the next birth. Process in time and space is 
endless ; but it has a beginning in Visnu in that it is the product of 
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Hanccha (desiie of Visnu). Thus, according to Madhva, a beginningless 
(anadi) thing has its oiigin oi beginning in Hari or Visnu. 

According to other daisanas, cetana is ever in its finished foim. For 
example, Sankara holds that the self is ever Brahman. Bondage is onl) 
supeiimposed on it ; but the self is never affected by bondage. Similar 
is the position of all other daisanas. But, according to Madhva, during 
bondage cetana is ever in the making. Brahman as plana and dnanda forms 
the svmupa, the piinciple of reality in cetana. Madhva calls this svarupa- 
bimba. For the reason that Brahman as jfidna and dnanda is svatupa of 
cetana^ cetana is characterized by pidna and dnanda. As Brahman, by Its 
independent tvill (svatantr ecchd), manifests its jfidna and dnanda, cetana 
comes to have them. This means that it grows as cetana. When it is 
thus made an accomplished cetana it becomes liberated. Other darknas 
hold that ajndna, etc are definitely opposed to the self. But Madhva shows 
that they are rather the elements that in different ways help the piocess 
of the giowth of cetana. Madhva holds that no stage in this process is the 
work of the Jiva. The tvhole process with all its aspects is entirely the work 
of Visnu. 

Madhva distinguishes five kinds of muktiyogyas — deva, rsi, pit>, pd, 
and nara — ^god, seer, manes, ruler, and man. To define them as mukiiyogya 
signifies that those that are devoid of Brahma-jijndsd do not deserve to be 
these beings. 

Acetana is that which does not know. It consists of ttvo aspects, positive 
and negative — hhdva and abhdva. The positive is that which is appre- 
hended as existent at the first instant of its apprehension and the negative 
as non-existent. The positive are the Vedas, space, time, Prakrti, and its 
products. The negative are the absence of an entity that precedes its 
pifoduction (prdgabhdva), the absence that follows its destruction 
[pradhuamsabhava), and the absence that is always there like the horn of 
a hare (atyantdblmva). Just like cetana, acetana also is in every sense the 
wmrk of Visnu. Visnu as existence {sat) is the principle {bimba) of every 
item of acetana. 

The world of cetana and acetana is real because of Visnu, because Visnu 
as sat is its bimha, principle. That which is unreal is unreal because of 
Hanccha (trill of Hari) that it should be so. Thus the unreality of the unreal 
is a positive property. Visnu is the source of degrees of reality (tdratamya) 
also. Acetana, for example, is not as real as cetana. This is indicated by 
the absence of consciousness in acetana and its presence in cetana, 

Madhva holds that every entity, cetana or acetana, in the world is, wnth 
regard to its reality and so on, governed by a supervising deity. He calls 
this deity abhimdni-devatd- Abhimdni-devatds are more real than those 
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they supervise. Of these devataSj Vayu is the abhimamn of vital ptinciples 
and Laksmi of all cetanas, including Vayu^ as well as all acetanas. The 
author of the gradation of reality is Visnu. 

Most of these things are seen to have no beginning and no end in 
time. Some of them have beginning and end. Some of them have changes 
in some parts and no change in other parts. Each thing has its omi indi- 
viduality. Each is different from others. Every entity has therefore its 
place in the system of things. Even illusion has its orvn place. It 
has its oxvn function to fulfil. Everything is justified in so far as it is 
active. Individual effort has its otvn place m the system of things. It is, 
in fact, inevitable. 'Without it an individual has lived in vain. Institu- 
tions, cultural, social, political, national, and universal, are the creations 
of individual efforts. 


BRAHMAN 

Madhva notes that to define Brahman as nirguna (attributeless) or 
kalyanaguna (of auspicious qualities) has only empirical impoit. This is 
the defect of Vivartavada and Parinamavada, however subtle they may 
appear to be. Brahman is alauhka (transcendent). As such It is ever 
doubted. It is therefore the object of never-ending inquiry. Empirical 
inquiry does not help the knowledge of Brahman. Inquiry is Brahma- 
jijnasd. It finds out Brahman as the meaning of the Sruti. With- 
out it the Sruti does not teach Brahman. With inquiry the Sruti is found 
to establish Brahman as the one single principle of creation, existence, 
destruction, law and order, knowledge and non-knowledge, bondage and 
release that occur to things, and celana and acetana in various manners. 
Brahman is independent. All else is derived from It. As the maker of 
all It is in all. It is bimba, source. That which It makes is pratibimba 
(leflection), derived. It is different from the latter. The latter is not an 
illusion ; for, it is the work of Brahman. Brahman as the principle of all is 
not imagined. It is Ldsira-gamyaj established by sdstra-pjndsd. Sastra is 
that the truth of which is self -established. It is ‘Veda’ found out by means 
of jijndsd. In this circumstance each word of the Veda has a complete 
and absolute meaning, viz. Brahman. In this capacity each word is in 
perfect harmony with the other words; this is h utivakya-samanvaya. 
Without this Brahman is not found out. Brahman thus found out is not 
gauna (relative). It does not involve dualism (dvaita). It is ultimate. 
Devotion to this Brahman brings about moksa. It is Atman as expounded 
by the Sruti. From It come all names and forms and with them i--- •’■nB 
order. Its operation in every case is wonderful (acinlya and 
originates two orders of the world, btmba and pratibimba, 
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source o£ the reality of the pratibimba (derived being). Bimba is Biahman 
Itself. It is complete (gunapurna), absolute (nirdosa), that u^hich is knoim 
{jiieya), and that which is attained (gamya) in the thing. To understand 
the ivoiid as pralibimba or paratantra is to understand its principle, 
Brahman. This is to understand that there is no evil, no misery in the 
r\ oriel. The world is the expression of the fullness of Brahman. Brahman 
is thus anandamaya, bliss itself. Every thing becomes dear because of 
Brahman. To see this truth is to attain dnanda, Brahman. 

DISCIPLINE LEADING TO MOItSA 

In illustrating this point Madhva speaks of the fivefold difference 
(paiicabheda): the difference between Jiva and Isa, the difference between 
Jiva and Jiva, the difference between Jada (an inert body) and Isa, the 
difference between jada and Jiva, and the difference between jada and 
jada. He signifies by this that things must not be confused. Without due 
attention to these facts, to speak of unity leads notvhere. 

Elaving established that reality is Brahman and jijiidsd (philosophy) 
is the only approach to it, Madhva considers how jijiiasd occurs. According 
to him, karma is no discipline ; for it arises from superimposing doership 
on the individual self that is a non-doer (paratantra). Bhakii in the usual 
sense is the negation of jijndsd. Even dhydna (meditation) that is indepen- 
dent of jijfidsd is the arrest of the intellect. An individual self is attracted 
by them when some preconception (durdgraha) is ’working in his mind. 
Jijndsd occurs only to him who is free from all preconceptions. Madhva 
calls this freedom vairdgya. It is intellectual in character. It consists in 
realizing that things of the world, including even Laksrnr, are anitya (non- 
enduring) and asdra (essenceles.s). The result of vairdgya is devotion to 
Visrru. Only to one who has this disposition, jijndsd or Brahma-nnmdihsd 
occurs. To have this disposition or jijndsd is not the individual’s own 
making. When an individual is seen to have jijiidsd^ it is an irrdication 
that he is having the prasdda (grace) of Visnu. Jijndsd is the process of 
sravana (understanding), manana (reflection), and nididhydsana (applica- 
tion). It exjaresses itself in two forms — study (svadhydya) and teaching 
(pravacana). Pravacana or teaching is higher. It pleases Visnu (Vipni- 
tiistidah). It is the highest aspect of discipline. 

JIVANMUKTI AND MUKTI 

With jijndsd without a break the truth that is mediately understood 
to start ’vrith, becomes immediately realized. This is called aparoksa. This 
is the proper stage to teach philosophy, i.e. Brahma-mtmdnisd. This is the 
state of jlvanmiikti. At this state the individual is no longer distracted 
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b) the things of the world. Distraction is illusion (pratnada). It is the 
cause of bondage. Madhva says that bondage (bandha) is pramdddlmaka, 
the result of illusion consisting in superimposing kartrlva (doership) on the 
individual self. But at this stage, i.e. jivanmuhti, by means of jijndsd the 
indit'idual has realized Visnu as the all-doer and himself as completely 
parcdantta. He has seen ekatva, i.e. the scnvotlama (supreme) character 
of Visnu and is free from delusion {moha) and misery (so/ift). 

With pmuacana the individual becomes more and more purified, i.e. 
the con\'iction that he is paratantia becomes more and ’more confirmed. 
This confirmation is the indication of the grace of Visnu. As the result 
of this grace he finally becomes liberated (mukta). At the stage of mukti 
he is consciously living in svatantra, i.e. Visnu, the principle of his reality, 
■ffisnu is immortal. Hierefore the individual has become immortal. 
Visnu has become the dearest to him. He therefore enjoys the anandamaya 
character of Visnu. This enjoyment makes him merged in ananda (bliss). 
The whole thing occurs as the result of the grace of Visnu. Madhva points 
out that an individual can Jiave only that much of manda as is consistent 
with the degree of jijndsa he has at the stage of discipline. So even in 
mukti he speaks of gradation. He sees that gradation is the inevitable 
implication of the infinite richness of Bmhma-mimdihsa, and as such it is 
an item of enjoyment on the part of the mukta. 

The realization of one’s self as paratantra brings mukti to the self. 
Madhva holds that this is essentially the process of jijnasa. Jijndsd is the 
process of Brahman’s creative tvill. It is tiierefore the process of all aspects 
of ananda. With jijndsd, cetana becomes one, i.e. in complete harmony 
with the creative will. This is how it lives in Brahman. This is Brahma- 
sampatti. With this, cctana sees that the whole process of bondage, 
discipline, and moksa with all their ch-cumstances and aspects is the work 
of Brahman. This is what Brahma-mimcuhsd signifies by defining Brahman 
as Visnu. To contemplate this constitutes the mukta's ananda. 

CONCLUSION 

Madhva has thus iii his exposition of Brahma-niimamsd brought the 
monism expounded by the Vedas and the Upanisads to its culmination. His 
position is essentially Brahmavada. His chief contribution to Indian 
culture, and, in fact, to tvorld culture, consists in the following. He 
shorved that philosophy is the only kind of spiritual discipline. He found 
out that the .Sruti is not a mere verbal testimony but the expression of 
pure philosophy. He discovered that Brahma-mlmmiisd is the highest form 
of philosophical thinking. He found out that the real cause of bandha 
(bondage) is superimposition of doershija on the individual selves. He 
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'lealized that man is really a doer only lEhen he understands that he is 
paratanha. He saw that the only way of appreciating the highest truth as 
the only truth is the recognition of the reality and actuality of the woild 
in a healthy sense. He showed that the highest truth must necessaiily be 
absolutely complete with reference to every aspect of it (gunapurna), free 
fr-om every kind of dependence (nhdosa), the real object in every object 
ijiieya), the goal of every endeavour (gamy a), and the source of knowledge 
as such (gum). For this reason he calls this truth Narayana ; and he makes 
it clear that an individual can have peace only when he has realized this 
truth. Not to realize this truth is to confuse it with the tvorld and conse- 
quently to have misery and delusion (soka and moha). This realization 
is possible only by an enduring process of study and teaching of philosophy, 
i.e. BraJima-mimaihsa. He emphasized that political, national, and social 
reconstruction in terms of this study only is the salvation of mankind. He 
shotved that the very contemplation of these truths is the source of joy 
(anancla). As the expounder of this Sastra which leads to ananda, he is 
called Ananda Tirtha. 



18 

THE NIMBARICA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 


N IMBARKA, was one of the fii'e principal commentators on the 

Bralwia-Sutia of Badarayana and the first systematic propounder of 
one of the five main schools of the Vedanta, was a Tailahga Brahmana. He 
is generally supposed to have flourished after Ramanuja, in the eleventh 
century a.d., though no definite evidence is available on this point. He 
wrote a short commentary on the Brahma-Siitra, entitled Veddnta-parijata- 
saurahha (the odour of the heavenly flower of the Vedanta). This com- 
mentary is very condensed and written in simple language. Its peculiarity 
is that the author makes no attempt whatsoever to refute the theory of any 
other commentator on the Brahma-Sulra, such as Sankara and others, or 
even, for the matter of that, to expound his own theories by means of 
appropriate arguments. In fact, it is doubtful whether his views would 
hat'e been fully clear to readers but for the excellent commentary Vedanta- 
kaustubha on the Brahma-Sub a by his immediate disciple Srinivasa. 
Nimbarka was also the author of a small work of ten stanzas, called Dasa- 
slohl, dealing with the three realities (tri-tattva ) — Brahman (Knsna), soul 
{cit), and matter (acit). It also is not properly intelligible without com- 
mentaries. Besides these, Nimbarka composed several other tvorks, some of 
which are no longer extant. 


BRAHMAN 

Like other Vedantins, Nimbarka calls the highest Reality Brahman, 
literally meaning the greatest Being — one who is unsurpassedly great in 
nature and qualities — ^beyond any limit rvhatsoever. To Nimbarka, 
Brahman is a personal God, and not the impersonal Absolute of Sankara. 
Nimbarka calls Him Krsna or Hari. But while to other Vaisnava 
Vedantins, like Ramanuja and Madhva, Brahman is Narayana or Visnu, 
to Nimbarka, as to Vallabha, He is Gopalakrsna (Cotvherd Krsna), accom- 
panied by Radha. 

Brahman is eternal, independent, omnipresent, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. He is the sole cause of the entire universe, but is without 
cause. He alone creates, maintains, and destroys the world of souls and 
matter. Brahman is thus both the material {updddiia) and the efficient 
{niniitla) cause of the ivorld. Ordinarily the material and efficient causes 
are different from each other, e.g. the lump of clay is the material, and 
the potter with his instruments the eflicient, cause of a clay jar. But in 
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the case of tTOiid creation the two are one and the same, \iz. the one 
Biahman, the omniiDresent Being. The scripture {CM. U., VI.2.3) tells ns 
that the univetsal Self, wishing to be many, transforms Himself into the 
foim of the world. Thus, in so far as He transforms Himself into the 
woild. He is the material cause ; and in .so far as He transfoims Himself as 
sucli. He is the efficient cause of the world. Nimbarka himself does not 
explain clearly in rvhat precise sense Brahman is both the material cause 
and the efficient cause of the rvorld, seeing that Prakrti, the primal matter, is 
ordinarily said to be the cause of all material objects. This has been clearly 
explaiired by Purusottama in his famous work V edanta-'i atna-manjusa. He 
points out there that Brahman is the material cause of the universe in the 
sense that creation means the manifestation of His subtle porrers of sentience 
{cit) and norr-seirtience {acit) in the form of gross effects. That is, during dis- 
solution (pralaya), the entire universe of the sentient and the non-sentient 
returns to and remaiirs hr Him in a subtle state as His natural porrers. Then, 
at the heg inning of creation. Brahman manifests these powers (cit-sahti and 
acit-sakti) in the form of souls and Prakrti ; and from this Prakrti, the 
primal nratter, there is the gradual evolution of the entire material rrorld. 

Norv, it may be asked here, how Brahman, who is entirely non-rnatcrial 
(ajaeja), can still possess an element of materiality (jadatua) or have non- 
sentience as one of Plis powers {acit-iakti). But there is nothing incon- 
sistent or absurd here, if we properly understand the real implication of the 
Vedanta doctrine of kihti. 

The serrtient and the non-sentient [cit and acit) are among the 
numerous powers or saktis of Brahman, and a porver docs not affect the 
real nature (svanipa) of the thing possessing that power, c.g. fire has the 
potver to produce smoke, but is not itself smoky. In the same manner, 
Brahman has the potver to produce the non-sentient world, yet is not 
Himself non-sentient. Moreover, a potver cannot vitiate or affect the 
thing itself. So the non-sentient world does not make Brahman imperfect 
tvhen it returns to Him during dissolution (pralaya), for it surely does not 
return to Him in its gross, imperfect form, but simply inheres in Plim as 
His subtle power. Again, Brahman is the efficient cause of the universe 
in the sense of transforming Himself into the form of the universe, there 
being no other external agent to fashion the -world. And this act of trans- 
forming Himself, as explained by Purusottama, means to unite the souls, 
so long merged in ITim, as His subtle power of sentience (cil-kkti), with 
their respective karmas and the instruments for experiencing them. In 
other words, He creates the world according to the past karmas of the 
individuals and thereby regulates the destiny of the souls according to strict 
justice. 
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Ninibarka succinctly refutes sev'eral objections against this doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman^ ajrd in this connection propounds the famous 
\^edanta doctrine of lila or creation in sport, rrhich, if rightly understood, 
IS one of the best solutions ever offered of that very difficult philosophical 
problem of the tvhy or the motive of creation. 

Brahman is the creator, sustainer, and destioyer of the rvoild. But 
He is not an external creator like the potter of the pot, but, being also 
its material cause, as stated above, is immanent in it, like clay in the pot. 
But He, the infinite Being, cannot be exhausted in a single universe. He 
pervades the universe, yet transcends it. Thus, Brahman is both tran- 
scendent and immanent, and, as such, the inner soul and essence of the 
world. 

Thus, on the one hand. Brahman is the greatest of the great, high 
above the individual soul, the creator and controller of the woild, its lord 
and ruler. But, on the other hand. He is the abode of infinite beauty, 
bliss, and tenderness, and is in sweet, intimate, and personal relation with 
the individual soul. He is essentially gracious to devotees and helps the 
desen'ing ones to attain salvation by enabling them to have a direct vision 
of Himself (sakiatkam). He also incarnates Himself on earth for their 
guidance. 

Hence Brahman has two aspects — the majestic and the sweet. He 
is all-powerful yet all-merciful, transcendent yet immanent, all-pervading 
yet residing within the heart of man, a stern judge yet a gi'acious friend. 

Brahman is thus essentially possessed of attributes (sagutia). He is the 
abode of an infinite number of auspicious qualities, which, as we have 
seen, are broadly of two kinds, supreme majesty, omniscience, omnipotence, 
and omnipresence on the one hand ; infinite beauty, bliss, love, and purity 
on the other. Sometimes, however, Brahman is also described as attribute- 
less (niigiina). But this simply means that He is free from all inauspicious 
attributes as found in the world. It may be asked here, Ho^v can 
Brahman, the omnipresent Being, avoid having bad, worldly attributes as 
well, seeing that everything must exist in Him? As stated above, during 
dissolution {pialaya), the world exists in Brahman, not as it really is, but 
as a mere sakti or power. But during creation and the later period of 
subsistence {srsti and sthiti) the world, with all its grossness and imperfec- 
tion, must inhere and subsist in the same all-pen'ading Lord as part, 
element, or attribute. Hence Brahman must possess these infinitely bad 
qualities of the world, together with His supremely excellent ones. In 
fact, whatever is, is God — so evils and imperfections, too, must be in Him 
in the same way as virtues and perfections are. This fundamental problem 
of the relation between the all-good God and the undeniable evils of the 
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WTO'ld has not been tackled separately by Nimbarka. But this does not 
present any formidable difficulty, if we understand the real meaning of 
the Vedanta doctrine of the omnipresence of Brahman and the consequent 
relativity of evil. IVhat are parts or elements from their narrow partial 
standpoint are not so from the standpoint of the whole. Thus, evils are 
evils only from the narrow human standpoint, but never from the stand- 
point of the all-pervading unity of the Absolute. Evils are thus relative— 
though not unreal, they are yet not absolutely real. It is, we think, to 
emphasize this transmutation of the separate imperfections of the parts 
in the tvffiole that the Vaisnava Vedantins repeatedly emphasize the 
nirguriaiva of Brahman (of course, in a sense absolutely different from that 
of the Advaita Vedantins). Brahman is all-pervading, yet nirguna or free 
from all ordinary material, unworthy, inauspicious qualities, because evils 
as evils lose their essence in Him. It may, of course, be asked here, Wffiy 
is it only evil, and not good also, that loses its distinctive nature in God? 
The reply is that while evil is only relatively real, good is absolutely so. 
So, in the Absolute, it is evil that is dissolved, while good persists. 

CIT: THE JIVA 

The Jiva or the individual soul, according to Nimbarka, is essentially 
of the nature of intelligence (jntma-svarupa), and, as such, ■wholly non- 
material (ajada). Hence it has to be carefully distinguished from the body, 
the sense-organs, the vital breaths, the mind, and buddhi, which are all 
material and non-sentient. Thus, the eleven organs (five external sense- 
organs, five organs of action, and mind, the inner organ) and the five vital 
breaths are but the instruments through which the sentient and non- 
material soul perceives, acts, and enjoys, and which are guided by it. 

But the soul, according to Nimbarka, is not only knowledge, intelli- 
gence, or consciousness in essence (jndna-svarupa), but also a knmver, i.e. 
an intelligent or conscious being (jndlr or jndtrtva-dhamia-vat) or, in other 
tvords, it is both knowledge in essence and has knowledge as its attribute. 
This, however, sounds rather self-contradictory. Ho'W can the same thing 
viz. knowledge or consciousness, be both the essence and the attribute of 
the very same soul? But really this insistence of the Vaisnava Vedantins 
on knowledge being both the essence and the attribute of the soul at the 
same time is neither without meaning nor self-contradictory. Inasmuch as 
either of these two alternatives by itself would present a difficulty, both 
must be taken to be true at the same time. Thus, if consciousness be only 
the essence of the soul, and nothing else be needed for its knoivledge or 
consciousness, then the soul must know, from the very beginning, what it 
■^vill know throughout its entire existence ; and there cannot be, later on, 
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any appearance or disappearance, increase or decrease thereof. But v'e 
knotr that this is an absurdity ; for we are originally ignorant of a thing, 
then we gain knowledge alrout it ; we have at first no perception of a 
thing, then we come to perceive it ; we, again, have knowledge of a thing 
and then it ceases : we perceive a thing, then our perception ceases ; our 
knotvledge also increases or decreases: our perception becomes fuller or 
more perfect, or just the Reverse. All the.se are facts of experience and 
cannot be denied. So, they prove definitely that something else is needed 
to explain such appearance and disappearance, increase and decrease, of 
knowledge in the soul. In other words, over and above being cunscioiis- 
ness in essence passively, the soul is also a conscious knoiucr actively, i.e. it 
possesses the attribiile of consciousness which appears or disappears, 
increases or decreases, with regard to particular things according to circum- 
stances. But it may be asked here, I'Vhy, then, insist on calling the soul 
consciousness in essence as well, instead of taking consciousness as its 
attribute only, 'which, as sho-wn above, so very well explains the fact of its 
knowing and non-knotving, or its increase or decrease in knotvdedge? The 
answer is that this, too, will lead to another difficulty ; for, if consciousness 
or knowledge be only an attribute of the soul and not also its essence, then, 
there being always a distinction between substance and attribute, the ,soul 
practically ceases to have consciousness as its nature and the distinction be- 
ttveen the soul and a material object becomes one of attributes only, instead 
of being, as it fundamentally is, one of essence mainly. In fact, it is absurd 
to maintain that the soul is not consciousness in essence, that, in other 
trords, it is a gross non-conscious material object, but has only the attribute 
of consciousness, So we have to admit that the individual soul is both 
knowledge and a knower ; or, in other words, that knotvledge is both the 
essence and the attribute of the soul. Consciousness being the essence and 
the attribute of the soul, it always remains a conscious knower even during 
the states of deep sleep (susupti) and salvation, in which latter case it is 
omniscient. 

The individual, being a knower (fhdtr), is also an active agent (kartr). 
All the scriptural injunctions presuppose the soul to be an agent. Further, 
it is the soul that controls the body and the organs, as stated above. This 
also proves the soul to be an active agent. The soul is an agent not only 
during its state of bondage, but also when it is free. Then its power to 
realize all desires and to move about at will is fully manifested. 

The individual soul is an enjoyer (bhoktr) too. This is a necessary 
logical corollary of the above. For, if the soul be an active agent, a doer 
of karmas, it must also be an enjoyer, the reaper of the fruits thereof, good 
or bad. The soul is an enjoyer not only during its state of bondage in the 
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world, but also when it gets rid of all karmas and becomes free. Of 
course, the freed soul does not experience the fruits of karmas like the soul 
in bondage, and its enjoyment does not lead to rebirths. But its enjoy- 
ment consists in being a co-sharer in the infinite bliss of Brahman. 

Still, the soul is not an independent being, but essentially dependent 
on the Loid for existence, knowledge, activity, and enjoyment. Even when 
the soul is free, it remains tvholly under the control of Brahman. 

Thus, as regards its yiature, the individual soul is knoivledge in essence, 
and a knotrer, a doer, an enjoyer, dependent on God, and eternal. 

Next, the site of the soul. It is atomic in size, as proved by the fact 
that the soul is said to pass out of the body through such small openings 
as the eye etc. But although the soul itself is atomic, its attribute of 
knotvledge pervades the tvdiole body ; and that is why it is capable of 
experiencing the various states of the body, just as a small lamp in a corner- 
can flood the entire room tvdth its pervasive rays. Here, Nimbarka, in his 
usual succinct manner, takes pains to refute the doctrine of the all- 
pervasiveness of the soul. This tvould entail, he points out, either eternal 
perception or eternal non-perception on the part of the soul ; for the all- 
pervasive soul must always be in connection with all objects and know 
them eternally ; or, if it be not somehow in connection with them, there is 
nothing outside it to bring about such a connection. 

Next, the number of souls. According to Nimbarka, there is an 
infinite number of souls, and it would be wrong to identify all 'these 
numerous souls with one another or with Brahman. 

Finally, the kinds of souls. There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of 
souls, viz. souls in bondage and freed souls. The former are associated 
■with material bodies and are subject to births and rebirths according to 
their orm karmas. The latter get rid of all connection wdth karmas and 
matter and are thereby freed from mundane existence. 

W^e may norv briefly consider the different states of the soul in bondage. 
Such a soul has five different states, viz. waking, dream, deep sleep, ssvoon, 
and death. The state of waking has been considered above — then, the 
soul is a knower, a doer, and an enjoyer. During the states of dream and 
deep sleep, too, it remains a knower and an enjoyer, knowing and enjoying 
various dream objects created by the Lord. During the state of deep, 
dreamless sleep, too, the soul is a knower and an enjoyer, though, natuially, 
its knotvledge and enjoyment remain more or less unmanifest then. The 
state of swoon is halhvay between sleep and death, not identical with 
either of them. Finally, the state of death. Of this there are t-ivo kinds— 
that -ivhich leads to rebirth, and that which leads to liberation. 

'We may also refer briefly to the different destinies of the soul, viz, 
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hea\en, hell, and salvation. There are, broadly speaking, t^vo classes of 
souls in bondage: doers [kaymin) and knowers {]yidnm). The former, 
again, are of two kinds : pious workers and sinners. These three kinds of 
souls (pious workers, sinners, and knowers) undergo different destinies, 
attaining different ends througlr different paths. Thus, knotrers go to the 
trorld of Brahman through the path of the gods (devaydna), not to return 
any more ; pious ^vorkers go to the world of the moon (heaven) through 
the path of the fathers (pitryana) to return to earth, according to their 
karmas, as higher forms of animals like men, cats, dogs, etc. ; sinners go 
to the ‘third place’ (hell) to return to earth as the lowest forms of life like 
tvorras, snails, etc. 


ACIT; THE NON-SENTIENT 

According to Nimbarka, acit is of three kinds: pidkrta or what is 
derived from Prakrti, the primal matter, aprdkila or what is not derived 
from Prakrti, and kala or time. 

Prakrti here is conceived to be just like the Samkhya Prakrti, the only 
difference being that it is taken to be wholly dependent on and under the 
control of the Lord, and not independent and self-sufficient like the 
Saiiikhya Prakrti. 

Nimbarka himself does not tell us what precisely are the aprdkrta and 
kdla. But wc get very good accounts of these in the Veddnta-ratna-manjusd 
of Purusottama. He points out that just as Prakrti is the stuff of the 
mundane world, so what is aprdkrta is the stuff of the celestial bodies, 
ornaments, and other objects of enjoyment, and also the regions of the 
Lord and the freed souls. Kdla is eternal and all-pervasive, the basic 
principle of the entire cosmic existence. But though the regulator 
and controller of everything, it itself is wholly under the control of 
the Lord. 


BRAHMAN, CIT, AND ACIT— THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 
Thus, according to Nimbarka, there are three equally real and co- 
eternal entities: Brahman, cit (the sentient), and acit (the non-sentient). 
Brahman is the controller (niyantr), cit the enjoyer (bhoktr), and acit the ob- 
ject enjoyed (bhogya). The question is, What exactly is the relation between 
these three realities? In the first place, there is a real difference between 
Brahman on the one hand, and cit and acit on the other. Thus, Brahman 
is the cause, the soul an effect ; Brahman is the whole, the soul a part ; 
Biahman is the object to be worshipped, the soul the worshipper ; Brahman 
is the object to be knoivn, the soul the knower ; Brahman is the object to 
be attained, the soul the attainer — and there is always a distinction between 
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the cause and the effect, the tvholc and the part, the tTOrshippcd and the 
trorsliipper, the knotvn and the knower, and the attained and the attainer. 
Again, Brahman is the inner controller, and dwells tvithin the heart of 
the soul ; and the controller and the controlled, the dweller and the place 
dwelt in, are of necessity different. Further, Brahman is omniscient, 
omnipresent, and omnipotent, possessing the powers of creation, main- 
tenance, and destruction of the universe, but the soul is infinitely small 
and does not possess these powers of creation etc., and further, it is 
■wholly dependent on Brahman. Even the freed soul, \rhich is similar 
to Brahman in other respects, differs from Him in the last t-wo points. 
That is, it is neither omnipresent (being atomic in size) nor omnipotent 
(lacking the powers of creation etc. and being absolutely under the control 
of Brahman). 

There are even more fundamental differences between Brahman and 
the universe. Brahman is the cause, the universe His effect. He is the 
whole, it is a part ; He is sentient, non-gross, non-material, ever pure ; the 
■^TOrld is just the opposite. Hence the two must be different, Thus, 
there is an eternal, natural, and undeniable difference (svahhaviha-bheda) 
between Brahman on the one hand, and soul and matter on the other. 

Yet just as this difference between Brahman and the other ttvo 
realities is true, the non-difference between them is no less true. The 
souls and the world are effects of Brahman, and as such are different from 
Him, as pointed out above ; but they are also non-different from Him none 
the less for the same reason. The fact is that the cause and the effect, the 
part and the whole, are neither absolutely different nor absolutely non- 
different, but are both different and non-different. In essence the effect 
is the cause itself— so far it is identical with the cause ; yet the effect has 
its own peculiar form, attributes, and functions — so far it is different from 
the cause. The clay jar, the effect, is non-different from clay, the cause, 
for it is, after all, nothing but clay through and through. Yet it is also 
different from a mere lump of clay in form, attributes, and functions. The 
same is true of the relation between the whole and its part. The whole 
is immanent in a part — so far the part is identical with the rvhole ; yet 
the trhole transcends the part — so far the part is different from the whole. 
Thus, the relation between Brahman on the one hand, and souls and 
matter on the other, is a relation of natural difference-non-difference. 
Hence Nimbarka’s doctrine is called Svabhavika-bhedabhedavada. 

MOKSA OR SALVATION 

Moksa or salvation means realizing our essential similarity with the 
Lord, ^Vhen the soul in bondage attains a direct vision of the Lord, it 
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attains His nature and most of His attributes, and this is freedom from the 
cvxle of births and rebirths and the consequent, infinitely miserable, 
mundane existence. 

But such an attainment of the nature of Brahman {tadbhavapatti or 
Brahnia-svarupa-ldbha) is only one element in moha. The other equally 
impoitant element is the attainment of one’s otrn real and essential natiiie 
(dtma-svaiUpa-ldbha). The difference between Brahman and the soul, 
being natural and eternal, persists always — ^not only during the soul’s state 
of bondage, but also during the state of release. Thus, the freed soul, 
too, like the soul in bondage, is both different and non-different from the 
Lord. Hence salvation does not imply any identity of God and soul, any 
annihilation of the individuality or personality of the soul. On the con- 
trary, it means the full development of its real nature or personality. This 
implies the full manifestation of its real nature or essence as consciousness 
or intelligence through and through as well as of its real attributes of 
'freedom from sins’ (Chd. U., VIII. 1.. 5) and the rest. During its state of 
bondage, when the soul is associated tvith a material body, both its real 
nature and attributes are hidden, like the rays of a lamp inside a pot. 
Then, instead of being consciousness (jndna-svaru pa) through and through 
and omniscient, it becomes subject to ignorance, delusion, and the like, 
and instead of being free from sins, it comes to be affected by all sorts of 
defects and impurities, and is subject to decay, death, and rebirth. But, 
tvhen during the state of salvation, it becomes eternally fr'ee from matter, 
its true self shines forth in all its pristine glory. 

Attaining the nature of Brahman means, as pointed out aborx, be- 
coming similar to and never identical with Brahman. Similarity means 
neither ab.solutc identity nor absolute difference, but identity-in-differ- 
ence. The identity or non-difference between Brahman and the freed 
soul consists in the following points : first, as pointed out above, the freed 
soul attains the nature atrd attributes of the Lord. Thus, it is, like God, 
pure consciousness, bliss, and existence in essence (sacciddnanda-svarTipa). 
Again, in attributes, like God, it is sinless, ageless, deathless, painless, free 
from hunger, free from thirst, capable of realizing all its desires, and 
capable of fulfilling all its resolittions (Chd. U., VIII. 1.. 5). It shares the bliss 
and enjoyments of Brahman, and is self-ruling, not under the control of any 
one except that of the Lord. Again, the difference bettveen Brahman and 
the freed soul consists in the following points; first, even the fr-ecd soul 
is atomic or infinitely small in size, while Brahman is all-pervasive. 
Secondly, Brahman alone, and not even the freed soul, possesses the porver 
of creating, maintaining, and destroying the world. Thirdly, Brahman is 
absolutely independent, but er'en the freed soul is under the control 
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o£ the Lord, though not of any one else. The freed soul is identical i\ith 
Brahman except in these points. 

Tluis, according to Nimbarka, salvation is a positive state of supreme 
self-development — of infinite knowledge and bliss ; it is not a mere nega- 
tive state of unconsciousness (as held by the Nyaya school) nor an absence 
of pain V ithout the presence of bliss (as held by the Saihkhya school). Nini- 
barka, hovrever, docs not believe in jlvanmukti or salvation here and now, 
in the present physical world, while possessing a material body. He points 
out that after all is said and done, the essential nature and attributes of 
the soul cannot but remain veiled and obstructed so long as the body is 
there to affect them. For example, the soul’s supreme knowledge and 
powers cannot in any tray be manifested so long as it continues to possess 
a physical body ; for then it has to know through the help of the mind and 
the sense-organs and act through the organs of action, and as the poweis 
of all these organs arc limited, the knowledge and potrers of the soul itself 
become limited to that extent. Hence the real nature and attributes of 
the soul can be fully manifested only after death, only when it permanently 
gets rid of all connection with the physical body and the physical world. 
Thus, Nimbarka supports the doctrine of videhamuhti or salvation after 
death, 


ETHICS : THE S.ADHANAS 

There are five sadhands, or means to salvation, according to Nimbarka, 
viz. karma or work, jndna or knowledge, upasand or meditation, piapatti or 
self-surrender to God, and gurupasatki or devotion to the spiritual preceptor. 

(1) Karma, according to Nimbarka, is not a direct means to salvation. 
When performed in a niskdma or selfless spirit, in accordance noth the 
injunctions of the scriptures, it purifies the mind and thereby leads to the 
rise of knowledge, which leads to salvation. 

(2) Salvation can be attained only through the right kind of knowledge 
regarding reality, i.e. Brahman and the self. Knowledge is not subsidiary 
to karma, yet karma, as pointed out above, prepares the mind for the 
ultimate rise of knowledge. Thus, first, the proper performance of the 
religious duties incumbent on one’s stage of life (asrama-dharma), performed 
not for any selfish gain (sakama) but in an altogether disinterested spirit, 
purifies the mind and thereby expedites the rise of knowledge. Secondly, 
not only the external performance of sacrifices, but also the internal control 
of the senses is incumbent on one who desires knotvledge and salvation. 
Further, the seeker after salvation should also possess the essential qualities 
of deep learning, childlike simplicity, unostentatiousness, profound thought- 
fulness, and the gift of silence. 
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(3) Upasana or meditalion is another essential means to salvation. 
There are, broadly speaking, three kinds of meditation, viz. (i) meditation 
on Brahman as one’s own self, i.e. as the inner controller of the sentient ; 

(ii) meditation on Brahman as the inner controller of the non-sentient ; 

(iii) meditation on Brahman as different from the sentient and the non- 
sentient. According to Ramanuja, upasana and bhakti are identical. But 
according to Nimbarka, bhakti is not a synonym of upasana, but implies 
a special kind of deep love for God. 

(4) Prapntti, too, is taken by Nimbarka to be a special sMhana or means 
to salvation. It means complete self-surrender or resignation to God. One 
who resorts to this means has to give up his narrotv individuality and be 
dependent on Him alone in every respect. Then God will Himself lead 
him to salvation and eternal bliss. But it tvould be wrong to think that this 
kind of self-surrender means complete inactivity on the part of the devotee, 
for he has to exert himself to do what is liked by God and avoid -what is 
disliked by Him. Then alone will he be favoured and helped by God. That 
is why prapatti has six factors, viz. goodwill towards all, absence of ill-tvill, 
faith in the protection of God, acceptance of God as saviour, a feeling of 
helplessness, and self-surrender to God. Thus love of God means love of 
mankind no less ; and self-surrender to Him means ceaseless effort to follow 
the right path. 

(5) Gurupasaiti or self -surrender to the spiritual preceptor, and not 
directly to God, is also taken by Nimbarka to be a separate sadhana. Here, 
the guru 'will lead the devotee to God, and whatever is necessary for salva- 
tion is done for the devotee by the guru, just as the mother of a suckling 
child who is ill, herself takes medicine for curing her child. 

Thus, Nimbarka speaks of five sddhands or means to salvation. They 
all lead to salvation, either separately or jointly, and are to be resorted to 
by men of different castes, stages of life, inclinations, and capacities. The 
upper three castes are entitled to follow any of these, the fourth caste can 
pursue the last two only. Again, those wdio are confident of attaining salva- 
tion by their otvm efforts resort to the paths of work, knoivledge, and medita- 
tion ; those who are not, to those of self-surrender to God and self-surrender 
to the spiritual preceptor. 


THEOLOGY 

In Nimbarka, the Absolute of philosophy and the God of religion 
merge into one ; and the Being who satisfies the intellect as the only logical 
explanation of the tvoiicl system and as One in whom all apparent contradic- 
tions are dissolved, also inspires the heart to direct its inborn feelings of love 
and devotion to Him as their only repository. The eternal relation between 
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man and God, according to Nimbarka, is that between the woishipper and 
the worshipped. Even the freed soul, as we have seen, is different-non- 
different from Brahman, and is His worshipper and servant. But this rela- 
tion is not one of fear and compulsion, but one of sweet intimacy, love, spon- 
taneous devotion, and self -surrender. To emphasize this street peisonal 
relation liettveen man and God, Nimbarka describes God as Gopalakrsna, 
accompanied by Radha and the gopis, and engaged in play with them. Thus, 
Nimbarka is a prominent propounder of the Radha-Krsna cult, one of the 
most popular and influential cults that ever flourished in India, which 
even today claims millions of adherents all over the country. 

AN ESTIMATE 

Such, in brief, is the Svabhavika-bhedabheda doctrine of Nimbarka, 
One of the fundamental problems of philosophy is the relation bettreen the 
one and the many, unity and plurality, God and the world ; and many 
different vietvs have been advanced on this point. On the one hand, there 
is the strict monistic system or Advaitavada of Sankara which completely 
identifies the one and the many, i.e. asserts the one only and denies the 
many. On the other hand, there is the strict dualistic system or Dvaitavada 
of hladhva which completely differentiates the one from the many, God 
from the w'orld. In between these tivo, there are various typos of theories 
which recognize both difference and non-difference between the one and 
the many and try to reconcile them. Here Nimbarka tries to solve this 
difflcult problem in a new way of his own by accepting both difference and 
non-difference between God and the universe as equally natural and per- 
fectly compatible. 

The problems of the why and how of creation will, perhaps, never be 
satisfactorily solved. Thus, first, why should God, the all-perfect, cver-satis- 
fied, self-sufficient Being, create another, the world? For all actions — and 
creation is an action — are due to some want, imperfection or unfulfilled 
desire. Here Nimbarka points out that creation is due not to any rvant on 
God’s part, but to mere sport (lila), arising out of the fullness of His bliss, 
perfection, and satisfaction. A person indulges in sport not because he is un- 
happy and dissatisfied, lacking something he wants to possess, but because he 
is perfectly happy and contented, and this happiness spontaneously expresses 
itself in play. Such is the case with the cosmic sport of the Lord. But this 
cosmic sport, though purposeless from the point of view of Brahman, is not 
so from the standpoint of the individual souls (Jivas), as for them it serves 
a moral purpose. It is regulated by the law of Karma, the demand of jus- 
tice, so that the universe created by God in sport is also created according 
to the karmas of the souls. 
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Secondly, in explaining the relation betvTen God and the 'irorld, so 
created, Nimbarka brings in the analogy of the cause-effect relation. This 
cause-effect relation, according to Nimbarka, is a relation of identity-in- 
difference. Thus, the effect is different from the cause, because it has a 
peculiar individuality (i.e. special attributes and functions) of its own. 
Again, the effect is non-different from the cause, because it is but a transfor- 
mation, a modification, of the cause, and is in essence nothing but the cause. 
The cause, on its side, is different from the effect, because the effect is not 
the v'hole of it, and it has a peculiar nature of its own that is not fully 
exhausted in the effect. Again, the cause is non-diffeietit from the effect, 
because it is the effect, .so far as it goes. In the very same manner. Brahman, 
the cause, and the universe, the effect, are both different and non-different 
from each other. Brahman is different from the universe, because He is 
transcendent to it ; Brahman is non-different from the universe, because He 
is immanent in it. Thus, if we take difference and non-difference in this 
sense of transcendence and immanence, no contradiction is involved if we 
take both difference and non-difference to be equally and simultaneously 
true. 

From the point of view of religion, too, Nimbarka’s system has much 
to commend itself, emphasizing, as it does, a personal relation of love and 
friendship betrvecn God and man. While Ramanuja emphasizes aisvaiya- 
pradhand bhakti or a distant relation of awe and reverence, Nimbarka extols 
mddhurya-pradhdnd bhakti or an intimate relation of love and friendship. 
Although religion begins in awe and reverence, it ends in love and most 
intimate fellotvship. In this sense, Nimbarka has given us the last tvord, 
the inner core, the real essence of religion. 

From the ethical jroint of view also, the system of Nimbarka manifests 
a commendable spirit of broad-mindedness and rationality. Nimbarka 
emphasizes not only the external performance of religious rites and rituals, 
but also, equally, the inner cultivation of the supreme qualities of self- 
control, purity, simplicity, and the like. He is of opinion that one need not 
give up the rvorld to attain salvation. Even a householder, in the midst of 
his thousand and one mundane duties, can realize Brahman provided he 
performs them in a disinterested spirit. According to Nimbarka, it is the 
spirit with which one does one’s duties that counts. Anyone who performs 
his duties in an unselfish spirit attains salvation, whether he is a householder 
or an ascetic. 

Thus, the doctrine of Nimbarka has much to commend itself from the 
points of view of philosophy, religion, and ethics. Its most distinctive 
feature is that it strikes a happy balance between the rigid intellectualism 
of Advaitism and the effusive emotionalism of later dualistic schools. 
Ill— a m 
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After Nimbarka and Madhva, non-Advaitic Vedanta gradually reduces itself 
into an emotional form of religion. This kind of emotionalism cannot 
long sustain a rational mind ; for sheer emotion is not sustainable for 
any length of time and soon tires the person. On the other hand, the 
over-dry intellectualism of philospphy, with no place for a personal religion, 
may be awe-inspiring, but it depresses the devotee, who desires to relax in 
a simpler and softer feeling of personal relationship. It is here that 
Nimbarka does the greatest service to mankind by pointing to a path which 
satisfies both intellect and feeling, head and heart, without over-emphasizing 
the one at the expense of the other. 
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THE SCHOOL OF VALLABHA 


INTRODUCTORY 

T here were several schools of the Vedantic thought before Sahkara- 
carya (a.d. 788-820), and attempts have been made by scholars^ to 
collect materials that might throw light on these pre-Saiikara systems. It 
is, however, not possible to get a systematic account of their views, and 
consequently the history of the Vedanta really begins with the system of 
Saiikaracarya. The earliest known critic of Sahkai-acarya is Bhaskara 
(ninth century) who strongly attacks his doctrine of Maya. Later on, a 
host of critics of Sankara, such as Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, and 
Vallabha, appeared one after another. These thinkers, who happened to 
he followers of the Bhagavata school, could not accept Sankara’s inter- 
pretation of the basic texts, namely, the Upani.sads, the Gita, and the 
Brahma-SuLra, and offered their own interpretations, thereby enriching the 
literature on the Vedanta. Moreover, the abstract philosophical specula- 
tions of Sankara could not naturally make much appeal to the masses, 
who found sufficient spiritual food in the hhahti (devotion) schools of 
Ramanuja and others. In other words, jmna (knowdedge) lost its previous 
hold and made room for bhahti which had been progressively gaining 
in strength. 


SUDDMADVAITA AND PUSTI-MARGA 

Vallabhacarya (a.d. 1473-1531), a Tailahga Brahmana of South India, 
was born in a family with leanings towards Vedic rituals and the worship 
of Gopalakr,sna. Ele made more than one extensive tour in India and 
came in contact with leaders of other religious schools. He showed excep- 
tional ability in philosophical disquisitions, won the title of an dcarya 
(teacher) in the court of Vijayanagara, and found a good following in all 
communities. He spent most of his life in places like Banaras and Adel 
(about two miles from Allahabad), where he carried on his literary and 
religious activities. He tells us that, under the command of the Lord 

* Mm. Kiippiiswami Sastri, 'Acai'ya Sundara Pandya’, Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 1.5; ‘Bodhayana and Dramidilcarya’, Proceedings of the Third All-India Orierital 
Conference, p. 465. Prof. M. Hiriyanna, ‘Bhartrprapafica’, Indian Antiquary, June, 1924, p. 77; 
Proceedings of the Third All-India Oriental Conference, p. 439; 'Brahmadatta’, Proceedings 
of the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, p. 787. Mra. Dr, P. V. Kane, ‘Vedanta Com- 
mentators ' before Sankaracarya’, Proceedings of the Fifth All-India Oriental Conference, 
pp. 937-953. Mm. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 'The Agama-Sastra of Gaudapada’, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 103-113. 
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Kuna, he devoted himself to the task of faithfully interpreting saaed 
texts, such as the Upanisads, the Gita, and the Bi ahma-Sutr a, ivhich had 
been misrepresented by ^ahkarad Vallabha has tried to show that these 
basic woiks teach beyond doubt the doctrine of Advaita (non-duahsm), 
pure and simple, without any reference to what is called Maya by Sankara. 
The Advaita of the Upanisads is thus iucldha (pure), unalloyed with Ma)a, 
both the cause and the effect being pure and one. Vallabha’s system is 
theiefore knovn from the philosophical point of view as Suddhadvaita 
(pure non-dualism).'’ As the system, again, strongly emphasizes pmti 
(divine grace) as the most poweiful and unfailing means of enjoying the 
highest bliss, it is also knotm from the religious jaoint of view as Pusti- 
marga (the path of divine grace). 

FOUR BASIC WORKS 

Vallabha accepted four basic works as authoiity: (1) the Vedas, (2) 
the Bhagavad-Gitd, (3) the Btahma-Sutra, and (4) the Bhagavata. The 
order of these tvorks, we are told, is most logical, as the doubts in each 
preceding work are removed by the one that follows. The doubts in the 
Vedas are therefore to be removed in the light of the Gitd ; those in the 
Gitd in the light of the Brahma-Sutra ; and those in the Brahma-SuUa in 
the light of the Bhagavata, which has been aptly described as the ripe fruit 
of the wish-fulfilling tree, namely, the Vedas which have their root in the 
Gdyatrl verse {R.V., III. 62. 10). The Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutra may 
be classed together ; while the Gita and the Bhagavata form another group. 
Just as the Bi ahma-SuLra is, in a way, a commeirtary on the Uparrisads, 
the Bhagavata is to be considered a commentary on the Gitd. But though 
these texts are arranged in two different groups, they arc at the same 
time considered to be interconnected ; and attempts have been made to 
show how the Bhagavata really explains and develops all the points of the 
Brahma-SuLra.^ In fact, every siitra of the latter finds an exact and 
detailed parallel in the Bhagavata, and so there is a complete harirrony 
between the teachings of these two sacred texts. These texts are thus the 
highest authority in philosophical matters, and all other texts and the 
various means of proof, such as inference etc., are considered authoritative 
only in so far as they follow this highest authority. The Bhagavata, xrhich 
is a record of all the experiences of Vyasa in meditation and which is 
therefore otherwise known as Samadhi-bhdsd (the language of meditation), 
enjoys the most important position in the Suddhadvaita system. 

‘ Anubhasya on ihe Brahma-Sulia, 112 26; Subodhim, 111. 

^ The term is explained in two ways: (i) Pure non dualism and (li) Non dualism o£ 
the two — cause and effect — ivhich aie pure. 

Brahma-Sutm with Snmad-Bhagavata.bha;ya, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 15 
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LITERATURE OF THE SCHOOL 

Vallabha has iv'ritten some works in Lhe form of commentaiies and 
some otheis as independent treatises for the elucidation of the teachings 
of the sacied texts. He tells us that he has wiitten commentaries on the 
Bmhma-Sutraj the Jaimini-Sutm^ and the Bhagavata, and has also composed 
some independent works.® Unfortunately, all his works are not available 
in a complete form His commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, called 
Anubhasya, is available only up to 111.2.33, the lemaining portion being 
supplied by his second son, Viththalanatha.® Vallabha seems to have first 
written a more extensive commentary on the Brahma-Suha, which may 
be described as Bihadbhasya (long commentary),^ and then made a 
summaiy of this in the form of what is known as Anubhasya (short 
commentary). The only available commentary on the Jaimim-Suha is on 
1.1.1 and II. 1, and it begins with forty-two verses, which summarize the 
discussion of the bhdsya on the first sutra.^ The conimentaiy on the 
Bhagavata called Siibodhml, as now available, is on the first three Aiandhas 
(books), a part of the fourth skandha (viz. six chapters and a poition 
[13 verses only] of the seventh chapter), the tenth skandha, and a part 
of the eleventh skandha (viz. four chapters and only one verse of the fifth 
chapter). There is also another important work called Tattvaithadlpa, 
popularly known as Nibandha, with Vallabha’s own gloss called Puikah, 
which is divided into three parts known asrSdstrdrtha, Sarvanirnaya, and 
Bhagavatdi tha. The Prakdia is complete so far as the first two parts are 
concerned ; but of the third part it is available only up to the thirty-third 
verse of the fourth section. Viththalanatha tried to fill up the gap by 
supplying the gloss on the sections following, but unfortunately even his 
commentary is available only up to the 135th verse of the fifth section. 
Sdstrdrtha discusses the content of the Gita ; Sarvanirnaya discusses different 
philosophical topics ; and Bhdgavatdrtha explains the subject matter of 
the Bhagavata in a very general way. Vallabha, following Bopadeva,** 
holds the view that he who makes a critical study of the Bhagavata and 
realizes the fact_that one and the same topic is discussed in all the seven 
difierent parts of the Bhagavata enjoys liberation. These seven parts are 
Sastras (scriptures), viz. Bhagavata as a whole, skandha (branch, i.e. the 12 

* Tatlvmthadipa, iastmrtha, 5 

‘ G H Bhatt, 'Double Authoiship ot Anubhasya’, Proceedings of the Fourth All India 
Onental Confcience, pp 799-806. 

’ A portion o£ the comraentaiy on the Brahma Slitra, HI 1 and HI 2 1-12. published 
in an old maga?ine, now detunct, Push Bhahti Sudha {Vol V, No 10 to Vol. VI, No 6), 
Was claimed to be a fragment of Vallabhacarya’s Brhadbhasya, but the claim is unjustifiable 
as the punted tett is a lake, tmtten by some modem scholar 

* The available poition is published in the magazine Push Bhahti Sudha, Vol. V, No 2; 
Vol VH, Nos 2-4 

’ Bopadeva, Hantild, XII 17. 
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books of the Bhagnoata), prakaiana (topic), adhyaya (chapter), vakya 
(sentence), pada (word), and aksaia (syllable)d'’ Bhagavaldi tha gives the 
meaning of the first four parts, while Siibodhinl gives the meaning of the 
remaining three. Vallabha does not seem to have written independent 
commentaries on the Upanisads and the Gltd. He has, howeter, wiitten 
small rrorks, such as the sixteen treatises, Patyaualambana etc., which are 
very helpful in understanding his system. The literary activities of his 
school have been carried on with great vigour up to the present day by 
his de.scendants and follotv'ers, rvho have produced a very rich literature, 
not only in Sanskrit but also in some of the vernacular languages of India, 
such as Hindi, Vraja, and Gujarati, and have exercised a great influence 
over millioirs of people in northei'n and western India. 

PHILOSOPHY: PARABRAHMAN 

Vallabha has er-olved his philosophy solely on the authority of the 
verbal testimony (apta), and has thereby shown that dry logic has no inde- 
pendent place in the discussion of philosophical problems — an attitude 
which is responsible for his strong criticism of Sankara. His philosophical 
views are as follows. 

The highest entity is Brahman, which is Sat (existence), Cit 
(knowledge), Aiianda (bliss), and Rasa (sentiment). He is Purna (perfect) 
Purusottaraa (the best of beings), and is therefore personal in nature. He 
possesses many divine qualities, of which jmna (experience) and kriyii 
(activity) are the most prominent. He also possesses contradictory qualities. 
He is devoid of worldly or material qualities, and the negation of qualities 
in Bi'ahinan, mentioned in the Upanisads, refers to the absence of material 
qualities in Him. He possesses a sort of body totally made up of dnanda. 
His dnanda is infinite. He is omnipresent and eternal. He is both kartr 
(agent) and bhoktr (enjoyer). For lild (siaort) He has created the universe 
out of Plimself, and is thus both the efficient and the material cause of the 
universe which is naturally sustained by Him and absorbed in Flim at the 
end. Although the world is full of people, both happy and unhappy, and 
comes to an end at particular periods. Brahman is not open to the charges 
of practising cruelty and creating inequality, simply because He has 
created the world out of Himself in llld. Again, He does not undergo 
any change even when He transforms Himself into this W'orld — a doctrine 
known as avikrtaparindyna (unchanged transformation). The kriyd-sakti 
(power of action) of Brahman is described in the piirva-kdncla (first or 
ritualistic portion) of the Vedas, while His jndna-iahLi (power of knotvledge) 

Tattvarthadipa, Bhagavatmtha, 2: Subodhim, 1,1.1. 
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is described in the ultara-kanda (latter portion, i.e. the Upanisads). 
Biahman, the Lord, as associated with both hiyd and jmna saktis is, dgain, 
described in His grandeur in the Gltd and the Bliagavata. 

AKSARA 

Next to and lower than, Parabrahman is Aksara (immutable) or Aksara 
Brahman. He possesses sal, cit, and limited ananda (as against infinite 
ananda of Parabrahman). He is the dhdman (abode) of Parabrahman. 
He appears in various forms according to the different aspects of the latter. 
He may appear as Vaikunihaloka when Parabrahman, the Lord, appears 
as residing in Vaikuntha. He may appear as the carana (foot) of the Lord 
srhen the latter appears in the form of antarydmin (the inner controller) 
and also in the form of an avatdra (incarnation). He also appears as the 
foot in the ddhidaivika (celestial) forms of the Lord. The Aksara is further 
described as the puccha (tail) of the anandamaya (blissful) Lord, and is 
the ddhydlmika (corporeal) form of the latter. Wdien the Lord wants to 
give rnoksa (liberation) through jndna, He manifests four forms, viz. aksara, 
hiila (time), karma (action), and svabhdva (nature). Aksara then appears 
in the forms of Prakrti (primal matter) and Purusa (soul) ; and this 
Prakrti develops through different stages into the universe, and is there- 
fore called the cause of all causes. The negative descriptions of Brahman 
in the Upanisads refer to this Aksara Brahman which becomes the subject 
of meditation of jndnms alone. 

Kdla, karma, and svabhdva are, like aksara, different forms of the Lord 
inseparable from Him, and serve some purpose in the creation of the 
world. There are, again, twenty-eight tattvas (principles) which appear in 
the process of creation, viz. saltva (purity), rajas (activity), tamas (inertia), 
Purusa, Prakrti, mahat (cosmic intelligence), ahahkdra (egoism), five 
tanmdtras (subtle elements), five mahdbhutas (gross elements), five 
karmendriyas (organs of action), live jhanendi iyas (organs of knotvledge), 
and manas (mind). But though aksara, kdla, karma, and svabhdva exist 
even before the creation of the universe, they are not included in this 
list of the Lattvas, as they are general causes inseparable from the Lord. 
The twenty-eight categories are called tattvas as they represent in the world 
the causal capacity of the Lord.^* The Lord, as the cause of the whole 
universe, expresses His causal capacity in the form of these trrenty-eight 
categories which, in spite of the same nomenclature, have to be clearly 
distinguished from the categories of the Sariikhya system.^^ For instance, 
the three gimas (qualities), which constitute the Prakrti of the Sarhkhya, 

“ Tatlvai IhacUjM, Sarvanhnaya, 86. 

Taltvatthadlpa, iastraitlia, 94. 
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are distinct from Prakiti in this system ; the mdtiyas (organs) are developed 
from the tajasa aharikara, and their devatai (presiding deities) from the 
sdttvika ahankdra ; the indiiyas and manas are atomic and eternal, 

SOUL 

The Lord tvas alone, without a second, in the beginning of a c)cle. 
He desired to be rrrany for the sake of pleasure ; and as He desired, 
thousands of souls came instantaneously out of Aksara Brahmair like .sparks 
from fire. In special cases the souls may emanate from the Lord Himself, 
The soul is thus an amsa (part) of Brahman and is eternal. "iVith a view 
to enjoying sport, the Lord suppressed the element of manda (bliss) in the 
soul, and the soul consequently became subject to bondage and wrong 
knowledge. The soul is never created, nor does it ever die. It is only 
the body rvhich is created and destroyed. As long as the soul is associated 
with the body, birth and death, which are the attributes of the body, are 
metaphorically predicated of it. The soul is atomic — it is neither omni- 
present, nor does it vary in size according to the body it inhabits. It 
experiences everything in the body through its quality of caitanya 
(intelligence) rvhich pervades the whole body. It knows, does, and 
experiences various things in the world ; but these qualities of the soul 
are, in fact, derived from the Lord. The soul is thus quite real, and not 
a product of nescience. The Lord, in order to bring about variety, which 
is essential for the sake of pleasure, makes the souls varied in nature. 
Consequently, the souls can be grouped into three classes, viz. (1) those 
that are busy with worldly matters, (2) those that follotv the Vedic path 
according to the letter of the Vedas, and (3) those that worship the Lord 
out of pure love engendered only through divine grace. These three types 
are generally described as pravdha, maryddd, and pmti respectively. 

THE UNIVERSE 

The universe is the effect of Brahman and is real and non-different 
from Him. It represents the ddhibhautika (material) form of Brahman, 
The element of sat is manifest in it, while the other elements of at and 
dnanda are latent. The Lord has created- the universe out of His own self 
for the sake of sport (llld) without suffering any change whatsoever, and is 
related to it as the spider is to its web. The origination, existence, and 
destruction of the world are entirely due to Brahman. The world of 
exjrerience is completely different in nature from the world of dreams and 
is therefore not unreal like the experiences in a dream. The universe 
(jagal) is clearly distinguished from the unreal world (samsdra) caused by 
the avidyd (nescience) of souls. For the sake of diversity, the Lord makes 
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the souls subject to His power of avidyd which is the root cause of the 
ideas of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’. Sarhsdra, which is solely made up of aliantd 
(I-ness or egoism) and mamatd (My-ness or the idea of possession), has to be 
destroyed by means of knowledge, devotion, etc. 

PUSTI CONTRASTED WTTH JNANA AND KARMA 
Three paths have been generally recognized as leading to rnoksa, viz. 
Karma-marga, Jhana-marga, and Bhakti-marga. The several schools of the 
Vedanta differ from one another in laying differential emphasis on the 
elements of karma, jncina, and bhakti. According to the Suddhadvaita 
system, the Lord manifests Himself in the five forms of hiyd C^Tdic 
sacrifice), viz. agnihotia, darsa-paurnamdsa, pasuyaga, catinmasya, and 
somayaga, in the purva-kdnda, and in the form oijndna m the ultai a-kdncla. 
He tvho performs the Vedic rites and obtains the knowledge of Brahman 
as described in the Upanisads, enjoys moksa in the form of divine joy. To 
such a man the Lord, described in the Vedic literature as possessing the 
SIX forms (the five of sacrifice and the one of jitana) manifests Himself. He 
goes by the path of the gods (devaydna) and gradually attains mofisa ; but 
if he happens to enjoy the special grace of the Lord, he gets moksa 
immediately after death. He who does not attain the knotvledge of 
Brahman but performs the Vedic rites without any motive, pleases all the 
gods concerned in the sacrifices and enjoys dtmdnanda (the bliss of the soul). 
The term svarga, used in this connection in the sense of dtmdnanda, etymo- 
logically means ‘that which is perfectly earned’, or the happiness of the soul 
which is unmixed, eternal, and inferior only to the supreme divine joy 
which is the privilege of those rvho enjoy the favour of the Lord. But he 
who petforms different sacrifices, simply with a view to fulfilling different 
desires, goes to the popular svargaloka (heaven), where he enjoys different 
kinds of happiness till his merit is exhausted, and then returns to the world 
of mortals to move again in the cycle of birth and death. ' 

It should be further noted that he who attains the knowledge of 
Brahman and realizes that everything in the world is Brahman, is a real 
knower of Brahman. But he is absorbed in Aksara Brahman, and not in 
Parabrahman or Purna Purusottama, because, as already stated, he 
meditates upon Aksara Brahman and considers it to be the final 
stage of reality that has no higher. But if this knowledge of Brahman 
is associated with devotion, the knowing devotee is absorbed in Purna 
Purusottama. This stage is, indeed, higher than the stage of absorp- 
tion in Aksara Brahman. There is, again, another stage which may 
be described as the highest. When the Lord desires to favour a particular 
soul — and be it remembered that in showing His favour He is not guided 
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SPIRITU/VL DISCIPLINE 

As regards the daily life of a devotee of this type, the Acarya tells us 
that he should first of all dedicate his own self and all his belongings, 
including all the members of his family, to Lord Krsna, tvho appeared in 
the tvorld for the uplift of people of all classes, and particularly those tvho 
are not in a position to attain moksa by their own efforts. There is a 
sariishdra (sacrament) called Brahma-samhandha which has to be performed 
by the Jiva (soul) to re-establish the lost contact u^ith the Lord, to remove 
thereby the weaknesses of his nature, and to qualify himself fully for 
worship. The devotee, after performing this sacrament, worships the Lord, 
making an unreserved use of his own body and property, and thereby 
destroys sariisdra, which is of the form of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ (i.e. ego-centric). This 
sacrament can be performed by all persons irrespective of caste and creed. 
The unreal samsara is thus removed by the dedication of the body and 
wealth to the cause of the Lord, and not by the renunciation of the world. 
We are told by the Acarya that in the Kaliyuga formal sannydsa 
(monasticism) without the spirit of renunciation is detrimental to spiritual 
progress, and that it is justifiable only wdren one is unable to bear the pangs 
of separation from the Lord. The Acarya himself took sannydsa in his 
last days, when he felt that he could not live in the absence of the Lord 
and that family life was an impediment to the highest bliss, which he wished 
to enjoy in the company of the Lord. The worship of the Lord requires 
the services of all members of the family, and they are promised the highest 
bliss that ahvays results from worship or sevd (service). This mode of service 
makes the whole family free from worldly ties even 'when leading a house- 
holder’s life, and their trhole life becomes divine. If the head of the family 
finds that some of the members of his family are not supporting him in 
this, he is advised to leave them and pass his time in sevd, quite alone. The 
highest form of sevd is mental ; in this stage the devotee thinks of the 
Lord alone. 

The duties of the four varnas and asramas cannot be satisfactorily 
performed in modern times ; and if they are carried out mechanically, they 
fail to give any reward. When there is a conflict between the Bhagavad- 
dharma (the service of the Lord) and the varndsrama-dharma, a devotee of 
the Pusti-marga must choose the former: he may perform the duties of 
varndsrama tvhen he finds leisure from his sevd., but under no circumstances 
at the cost of the service of the Lord. This is the real atma-dharnia, duty 
relating to the soul, while the duties of the varnas and dramas are simply 
duties relating to the body ; and of the Atman and the body, the former is 
decidedly the superior. 

It is thus obvious that a follower of the Pusti-marga devotes his own 
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self and all his belongings to the Lord and passes his whole time in His 
service. He completely loses his independent existence in the rvorld and 
cannot therefore possess any property. Whatever he requires for personal 
I use, he first dedicates to the Lord and then makes use of with His per- 
mission. Since everything is dedicated to the Lord, the devotee cannot in 
any way exercise the right of ownership over anything. It is also impossible 
for a follower of the Pusti-marga to be immoral, for this path is based on 
renunciation, not enjoyment. Although its doors are open to all — men and 
^voinen, people of the upper three castes and Sudras, and even those who 
are morally fallen (patita) and seem to have lost all chances of spiritual 
uplift, it does not encourage immorality. It should not be looked upon 
as a licence for doing immoral actions without responsibility ; it simply 
promises safety to all who would follow its doctrines. The essence of the 
Pusti-marga is to establish connection between the soul and the Lord, and 
this is possible in many ways. One may be constantly angry with the Lord 
and still get iayujya. It is immaterial whether it is anger or jealousy or 
devotion or passion that serves as the connecting link ; what is required is 
connection. It should, however, be iroted that those who are connected 
with the Lord through love (sneha) enjoy the privilege of partaking in the 
nitya-lila of the Lord and of enjoying bhajanananda, while others simply 
get sdyujya. If for any reason this kind of sevd is not possible, one should 
not be disappointed. The Acarya tells us that such a man should throw 
himself at the feet of the Lord and remain at His mercy. This method is 
called prapatti or self-surrender. 

THE DEITY FOR tVORSHIP 

The form of the Lord that is generally worshipped in this system is 
known as Sri Govardhananathaji, popularly called Sri Nathaji, who is the 
embodiment of the twelve skandhas of the Blidgavata, and svhose slu'ine is 
situated at Nathadwar in Mewar. In other words, Sri Nathaji represents 
the very form of the Lord which is taught by the Bhdgavata. The twelve 
skandhas of the work are identified with the twelve parts of Sri Nathaji’s 
form, the tenth skandha which describes the rasa-lild being identified with 
the heart. The image of Sri Nathaji was, according to the traditions of the 
school, revealed to the Acarya on the hill of Giriraja and was later on 
brought to Nathadwar. It represents the highest form of the Lord known 


” Vallabhacarya inherited from his father, Laksmana Bhatta, the image of i\fadana- 
mohanajl accompanied by Radha on one side and Lak.smT on the other, This represents 
the form of Krsna which is associated with the rasa-hla. In the course of time tvhen 
Viththalanatha divided his property amongst his seven sons, he gave each of them a svauipa 
(image) for seva. These are still tvorshipped in different places by his descendants. All the 
seven images are included in the perfect and original form of Srt Nathaji. The later writers 
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as Purna Purusottama. All othei* images represent the vibJiutis (powers) 
and the vyuhas (manifestations), and not the highest form. The -worship of 
the Lord is called seva, while that of the vibhuiis is called pujd. The 
Suddhadsaita s)stem, again, accepts the four vyuhas, viz. Vasudeva, 
Sahkansana, Pradyunina, and Aniruddlia, with their respective functions of 
giving rnoksa, removing the burden of the world, creating, and establishing 
dhaiina. These vyuhas are inferior to Purna Purusottama, to whom belongs 
the privilege of lifting up even those who are entirely helpless. In the 
different activities of Krsna one can easily determine, from the nature of 
His actions, whether the particular form assumed is the highest one or 
a vyuha or a vibhuti. The Acarya has laid down the criterion for dis- 
tinguishing one from another.' Applying the criterion, he very emphatically 
recommends the seud of Sri Nathaji, and this constitutes his originality. 
He is not indebted to any of his predecessors in his teaching of the Pusti- 
marga, and the belief that Vallabhacarya simply carried on the traditions 
of one Visnu Svamin is therefore untenable. “ 

A NOTE OF WARNING 

The Acarya, when he placed before the world the conception of pusti 
as illustrated in the rasa-llld, anticipated certain difficulties owing to mis- 
understanding and its evil consequences, and he therefore frequently 
sounded a note of warning. He tells us that the episode of the go pis and 
the Lord is both real and allegorical. If it is taken to be real, it must be 
cleaily borne in mind that there is no tinge of sensualism in the rdsa-lild, 
even though its description in the Bhdgavata appears to be more or less 
worldly. Moreover, he tvho listens with devotion to this account of the 
gopis and the Lord becomes free from all the pangs of the heart and enjoys 
bliss. Some of the verses written by Vallabha in this connection desen'e 
careful study. If one is disposed to interpret the rdsa-lild as allegorical, one 
can say with him that the gopis represent the Srutis, and when they are 
said to enjoy the company of the Lord, it simply means that the Gratis 
teach only one thing and that is the Lord. The Acarya has considered 
this most important question from all points of view and has asked his 
followers not to imitate the Lord, but to serve Him and hear the account 
of His doings. Nay, when he was on the point of leaving this tvorld, 
standing on the Gariga near the Hanuman Ghat in Banaras, he gave a 


of the school have tried to show that these diffetenl forms represent paiticular ttlas of Kisna. 
Although RSdhh is tvorshipped in the company of Krsna in this school, she does not enjoy 
as much piomlnence here as she does in the -Vaisnavisra of SiT Caitanya. 

“ G. H. Bhatt, ‘VisnusvamT and -Vallabhacarya’, Pioceedmg'i of the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Confeience, pp. 449-465; Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Onental Conference, 
pp, 322-328. 
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message to his sons and followers in words that should be wr itten in letteis 
of gold. He said, ‘My dear followers, you should ahrays serve the Lord tp 
the best 5f your ability ; you should not look upon Lord Krsna as an 
ordinary w^orldly master ; once you become His, He trill always take care 
of you. But if, somehotv or other, yow forget the Lord and think of tvorldly 
matters, you t^ill fall’.” The message of the Acarya as embodied in his 
teachings is indeed sublime and inspiring, and will serve as an infallible 
guide to all lovers of truth in the realization of the ultimate end of human 
existence. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO VEDANTIC THOUGHT 
It is obvious from tvhat has been said above that Vallabha has made a 
special contribution to the Vedantic thought. The conception of Para- 
brahman as full of rasa, although found in the Upanisads, first received 
systematic attention from the Acarya. Again, the idea of Aksara Brahman, 
founded as it is on the basic works, received full treatment for the first time 
at the hands of the Acarya. The doctrine of grace, the ideal of self-dedica- 
tion, and the sublimation of human life are some of the peculiar features of 
the teaching of the Acarya. And what is still more remarkable is the 
attitude of the Acarya towards the Vedas and the allied literature. He has 
accepted the Vedas as the highest authority and followed them most faith- 
fully, with the result that logic can never get the better of faith. It is 
because of this attitude that Vallabhacarya differs from ^ahkaracarya. 


G. H. Bhatt, ‘Last Message of Vallabhacaiya’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, XXIII, pp. 67-70, 
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INTERMEDIARY BETWEEN SANKARA AND RaMaNU^A 

V EDANTA as a philosophy of religion is a systematic exposition of the 
nature of Brahman as the cosmic ground and the supreme end of 
spiritual experience ; by knowing Brahman everything else is known. 
It has its eternal foundation in the rvisdom of the Upanisads, the Gita, 
and the Brahma-Sutra, which together form the prasthana-tr aya or the 
triple sources of Brahmajnana. The Brahma-Sutra formulates the truths 
of Vedanta in a clear and distinct manner, but its language is too terse 
to be understood without the aid of Vedantic teachers ; among these are 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva who wrote commentaries on the Brahma- 
Sutra in the light of ancient tradition as represented by aedryas like Badari, 
Kasakrtsna, Audulomi, Asmarathya, and Tanka. In addition to the 
systems of Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, there were other systems of 
Vedantic thought, such as the schools of Bhedabheda expounded by 
Bhaskara and Yadava, of tvhich very little is known in Indian philosophy 
today. They may be assigned to a period between the ages of Saiikara 
and Ramanuja, and they are of profound interest to the student of 
comparative Vedanta, as they form a link in the chronological and logical 
transition from the Advaita of Sankara to the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja. 
A brief summary of their teaching is attempted here. 

First there is a logical inquiry into the validity of Vedantic knowledge, 
the philosophic apprehension of the nature of Reality as Saguna Brahman, 
and the account of the origin of the universe from Brahman. The ethics 
of Bhedabheda describes the means by which Brahman is attained, and 
it includes both jhdna and karma. The religion of Bhedabheda refers to 
the attainment of Brah7naj hdna and the nature of unitive consciousness. 
The philosophy of Ninibarka is a school of Bhedabheda ; and its mono- 
dualism is more realistic than that of Yadava and seems to be midway 
betxveen the teachings of Yadava and Ramanuja. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

In his theory of knowledge, the Bhedabhedavadin posits the know- 
ability of Brahman and regards the Sastras or the Vedas as the ultimate 
source of knowledge. The validity of the Vedas is self-established, they 
contain their own criteria. They are a body of eternal, impersonal, and 
infallible truths xvhich -were intuited by the rsis and clarified by the 
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Miinaiiisaka rules of interpretation. There is unity of import in every 
Upanisadic topic, and its primary meaning can be gathered from the 
context. By applying these tests to the Upanisadic philosophy, Ehaskara 
and ^adava conclude that they support the system of Bhedabheda. This 
truth is confirmed by the knowledge given in sense perception and reason- 
ing or pratyaksa and anumana. Every judgement connotes identity 
pervading difference, and the principle is clearly brought out in the rela- 
tion between cause and effect and between genus and species. The abheda 
aspect is stressed in the causal state and the generic state, and the bheda 
aspect is stressed in the effect state and the specific state. In the propositions, 
'This pot is made of clay’, ‘This cow is short-horned’, the principle of 
unity in variety is clearly exemplified. The effect is a real manifestation 
of the cause, and it does not betray any inner contradiction. Likewise, 
the genus is realized in the species, and there is no inner discrepancy in 
the relation between genus and species or universality and individuality. 
Thus, according to the Bhedabheda, the one is realized in the many. The 
Absolute manifests itself in the finite and a supra-rational absolute 
is det'oid of meaning and is unthinkable. There is no substance or subject 
without qualities or object, and every determination or predication affirms 
reality and does not deny it. The causal category is the keynote of the 
epistemology of the Bhedabheda. The effect is contained in the cause and 
is continuous with it (Satkaryavada). Brahman is the unconditioned or the 
Absolute, and the unconditioned exists as and in the conditioned or 
prapafica. In this way, the Bhedabheda avoids the one-sidedness of monism 
and pluralism. Identity or non-difference is not alien to difference, but 
is its p?ius or presupposition. It is the whole immanent in the parts or 
particulars without losing its wholeness. 

ONTOLOGY 

In the ontology of Bhaskara, the Absolute of philosophy is the God of 
religion or Saguna Brahman. According to him. Brahman is formless but 
not characterless. Predication affirms reality and does not pervert it ; and 
when the Upanisads define Brahman as satya^ jiidna, ananta, and dnanda, 
they refer to the Sat as the Sat without a second, as the all-Self that is 
unconditioned and infinite and blissful. It is immanent in all beings 
without being tainted by their imperfections and is therefore not the 
pantheistic all, which is nothing at all. The idea of antaryamin brings 
out the Bhedabheda truth that Brahman is in the finite without being 
conditioned by the finite. The idea of the unconditioned as existing in, 
and yet not conditioned by, the forms of the world of nature and of Jivas, 
satisfies all tests of revelation, reasoning, and sense perception ; and it 
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thus reconciles the extremes of the jjhilosophy of identity of the monist who 
equates Atman and Brahman, and the pluralism of the theists nho assert 
eternal distinctions between Brahman and Jiva and acit. There is essential 
unity bettreen Brahman and Jiva, and the difference is only aupadhUia 
or adventitious, but the relation between Brahman and nature is hheda 
and abheda at the same time — identity persists in and througli difference 
and gives it meaning. Like the one infinite space that is enclosed in pots 
and pitchers, the unconditioned Brahman, influenced by the upddhis or 
the psycho-physical complex of mind-body, exists as Jiva and thus there 
is a dualism betvreen Brahman and the upadhi. But Yadava overcomes 
the dualism by his theory that Brahman is both identical \rith and different 
fiom cit and acit. While Bhaskara insists on the primacy of the abheda 
texts of the Vedanta and the real possibility of attaining ekJbhrwa or mystic 
union by removing the barriers of the upadhis, Yadava thinks that bheda 
and abheda express the eternal necessity of the Absolute. To Bhaskara, 
Jiva is essentially one with Brahman, though acit is both different and non- 
different from Brahman, Yadava regards both cit and acit as bliiuna and 
abhinna or the one-many. Just as the sea contains foam, waves, and 
bubbles. Brahman the Absolute exists as Isvara, tit, and acit, each having 
its own nature and function. The Absolute is God and the finite centres, 
and not God alone. They form a unity in trinity and are correlative and 
not contradictory. The finite is neither illusory nor self-contained, but 
is a real integral expre,ssion of the Absolute. According to Nimbarka, the 
Absolute or Brahman in Its abheda aspect is self-related ; and in the 
Bhedabheda aspect It is the unity that pervades difference and also 
sustains it. Jiva has its source in Brahman and is also controlled by It. 

COSMOLOGY 

Brahma-parinamavada strikes the keynote of the Bhedabheda theory 
of cosmology. According to Bhaskara, there is a twofold sahti (power) in 
Brahman known as jiva-parimima (tramsfonnation as Jiva) and acetana- 
parindma (transformation as matter) or bhoktr-sakli (laower as enjoyer) and 
bhogya-iakti (power as the enjoyed). Brahman is the Sat without a second, 
devoid of differentiation in the pralaya state. In srpi. Brahman wills to 
be the many and becomes the manifold by Its parindma-sakti (power of 
transformation). The unconditioned one puts on a multiplicity of names 
and forms and becomes Jivas or subjects of experience and acetana or the 
objects of experience. Absoluteness and relativity go together. Like the 
spider weaving its web, the Absolute by its energizing power becomes 
the pluralistic world and its explanation. It is the nature of the formless 
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Infinite to become the finite without losing its infinity and peifection, 
and to infinitize Jiva. Divine causality implies unity, immanence, and 
continuity. From the creative urge ol Brahman emanates Brahma, the 
totalitv of selves and the first born of the Absolute, udio manifests Himself 
as the heterogeneous variety of living and non-living beings according to 
the moral needs of Jiva. Sisti is followed by pralaya^ and the cycle goes on 
endlessly. Every neiv creation is but a repetition of an earlier one, and 
sonl-making is the cosmic purpose running through the ages. The unis erse 
is grounded in the divine nature ; the eternal works through the temporal ; 
and the whole is in and as the parts. According to Yadava, Biahmatva 
or pure being is the causal unity of the universe constituted by the trinity 
of Isvara, cit, and acit. Cit and acit are real factors of reality and are its 
eternal self-revelation. Nirabarka rejects Bhaskara’s theory of the upadhis 
and the Parinamavada of Yadava, and traces srsp to the immanent fn/th’ 
of Brahman. But all reject the pantheistic identification of Brahman with 
the world when they say that the one becomes the many trithout being 
infected by the imperfections of the many. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Bhaskara’s psychology or the theory of the finite self is based on the 
two concepts of upaelhi (limiting adjunct) and amsa (part). Jiva is not an 
appearance or mode of the Absolute, but is a fragment of Reality. Like 
the akaia enclosed in a jar and the coil of the coiled snake, the all-Self, 
influenced by the upadhis of mind-body or deha-indriya-manas, breaks 
itself, as it were, against these or limits itself and becomes the finite centres 
of experience. Finiteness is a defect inherent in Jiva. The formless 
Btahman as the Infinite limits Itself as Jivas and acquires a spatial and 
temporal setting, is caught up in the perils of particularity and the hazards 
of the moral law of Karina, and suffers from the misery of saihsara. The 
iipadhi is a complex of avidyd, kdma, and karma, and makes the limitless 
Brahman into the limited Jiva. Jiva has the qualities of cognition, cona- 
tion, and feeling, and in all psychic states, normal and abnormal, the self 
persists in its self-identity in different degrees of limitation. Such limita- 
tion is only contingent and empirical in the state of samsdra, but in mukti 
(salvation) Jiva can become free from the limiting adjuncts and become 
one with Brahman. According to Yadava, amsatva implies identity in 
difference ; and Jiva is one with Brahman and different from It ; and both 
abheda and bheda are essential elements of Brahman. The finite self has 
infinite content and, owing to identification with mind-body, submits 
itself to the sorrotvs of finitude, isolation, and samsdra. 
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The ethics of the Bhedabheda describes the moral and spiritual 
methods by which Jiva frees itself from the limitation of the upMhis and 
becomes the Infinite. The theory of jnana-hai ma-samuccaya or the combi- 
nation of piana and karma is the main Bhedabheda solution of the ethical 
problem of the mnmuksu (aspirant after salvation). Owing to the influence 
of avidyii and karma, Jiva is caught up in the cycles of births and deaths. 
Even the pleasures of punya-karma ‘(good deed) are trivial and transient, 
and rvdien the effect of good deeds is exhausted, Jiva is hurled down again 
into the irorld of karma. At long last he realizes the hardships of empirical 
life and desires emancipation. Mukti is not merely the apprehension of 
Brahman, but also the attainment of Brahmaloka ; and it therefore needs 
the combination of jndna and karma or contemplation and activity. The 
Mimamsakas insist on the perfonnance of Vedic injunctions or duties as 
the goal of life ; but their theory of apmva (unseen result) or niyoga 
(impulsion to duties by Vedic injunction) reduces morality to a mechanical 
process. The V eddnta-Sutra restates the theory by substituting Brahman 
as the myantr (ruler) of niyoga. The moral law is rooted in Brahman and 
not in karma. The Advaita brings out the self-contradiction between 
karma, which results from ajndna and the sense of duality, and jnana, which 
affirms the self-identity of the Absolute ; and it therefore extols the 
ultimate futility of karma. The Vi^istadvaita recognizes the unity of the 
two Mimaihsas, Purva and Uttara, but it makes karma a means to jnana 
and bhakti. The Bhedabheda rejects all these vietvs by recognizing the 
equal value of jiidna and karma, and co-ordinating them in the synthetic 
view of jndna-karma-samuccaya. The obstacles to mukti are both moral 
and intellectual, and wisdom consists in utilizing the values of both philo- 
sophic insight and moral endeavour, of jndna and karma as the tr\dn means 
to mukti. When work is done as duty or nukdina-karma, it is changed 
into worship ; karma is rationalized and spiritualized. Likewise, jiidna is 
changed into vedand or updsand or inner meditation on Brahman. Jiidna 
is the aspect of apprehending the unity of the Absolute, and karma is the 
spiritual attempt to attain it. If avidyd-kdma-karma (ignorance-desire- 
action) causes the dualistic and the divisive consciousness of empirical life, 
jddna-karma reverses the process ; and the finite grows into the infinite in 
the light of the Bhedabheda. Mukti thus implies an awakening as well 
as an activity. 

The teaching of Bhaskara lays stress on the overcoming of the defects 
of the divided life due to the upddhis and the attaining of unitive conscious- 
ness or ekibhdva. The bonds of bheda are broken off and Jiva expands 
into infinity. Mukti is freedom from tlie embodied state (videhainukti) 
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and not in the embodied state (jivanmukti) and is the attainment of the 
world of Brahman. When praiabdha, together with the body of the mukta, 
is dissolved at death, he ascends to the Absolute by the straight and shining 
path of the gods and attains Brahman. If emanation from the One leads 
to the sorrows of the sundered life, the attainment of unity leads to 
ecstasy or eternal bliss. Unity or avibhaga, as the B) ahma-Siit) a calls it, 
is not aikya or identity between Jiva and Isvara by the removal of contra- 
dictions, nor inseparability due to coalescence of content, nor dependence, 
but becoming one with the all-Self or ektbhdva. Singleness of self, and 
not the self, is dissolved. In the vision of unity, every desire is at once 
fulfilled. It is the dissolution of the pluralistic consciousness and not of 
the pluralistic world. Consciousness without content is impossible. The 
highest values are conserved in the all-Self. Yadava’s theory of mukti 
consists in retaining the finite self, but removing its sense of finitude and 
particularity. The self-feeling of the atomic self results in individualistic 
exclusiveness. When it sheds its distinctness and unites with the Absolute, 
it becomes Its moment or member and attains the sevenfold perfection 
referred to in the 'dahara vidyd' (Chd. U., VIII. 1. 1). According to Nimbarka, 
Jiva is a distinct entity that derives its being from Brahman and depends 
on It ; and his view seems to have more affinity with the Visistadvaita than 
with the views of Bhaskara and Yadava. 

OTHER FEATURES 

There are shades of difference among the Bhedabhedavadins which 
deserve the attention of the student of comparative Vedanta. While Yadava 
and Nimbarka insist on the equal validity and value of bheda and abheda 
in the relation between Brahman on the one hand and cit and acit on the 
other, Bhaskara regards non-difference between Brahman and Jiva as 
essential, and difference as adventitious, owing to the influence of upddhis. 
Nimbarka’s view that Brahman is self-existent and Jiva and acit depend 
on Brahman differs from the Bralima-parinamavada of Bhaskara and 
Yadava. Both Sankara and Ramanuja reject the Bhedabheda on the 
ground that bheda and abheda are self-contradictory and cannot coexist. 
If Jiva is an emanation of Brahman, the imperfections of Jiva should 
belong to Brahman Itself. Good and evil will then follow necessarily from 
the divine nature. The Bhedabheda steers clear of the trvo extremes of 
theism and pantheism. If the abheda element is stressed, then Advaita is 
the logical conclusion ; if bheda is stressed, theism is the result. But the 
Bhedabheda has the supreme merit of being a corrective to the subjec- 
tivistic tendency of monistic idealism and the anthropomorphic tendency 
of naive theism. 
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f T is proposed to give here a short account of the vietrs entertained by 
the Acintya-bhcdabheda school of the Vedanta about Brahman, the 
Jiva, and the universe and the relation between Brahman and the rest. 
This school, also knotvn as the Bengal school, was founded by Sri Caitanya, 
His teachings tvere systematized and elaborated by his followers, ^ri Jiva 
Gosvamin and others. 

The views of this school differ widely from those of the Sankara school 
on account of the difference in their modes of interpretation of the texts 
of the Upanisads. The Bengal school holds* ** that the ;^rutis (Upanisads) 
are authorities by themselves and that interpretation in the mukhya vrtti 
(i.e. denotative and direct or primar-y meanings) only may reveal the true 
spirit of their texts and uphold their self-authoritativeness. The Sankara 
school, however, bases its conclusions mainly on interpretations in the 
laksana or gaum vrtti^ (i.e. indirect or secondary and derivative meaning.s) 
which is allowable only when the mukhya vrlti fails to give any admissible 
meaning. The meanings in laksana or gaiini are inferential and hence 
are not consistent with the self-authoritativeness of the ^rutis. 

brahman or SRI KRSNA 

According to the Upanisads, Pranava is Brahman p* and according to 
the Gita, Sri Krsna is both Pranava and Parama Brahman.'* Etymologi- 
cally, Brahman means ‘One who is great’ and ‘One tvho can make great’.* 
The second part of the meaning implies existence of saklis (powers or 
energies) in Brahman ; and there arc explicit texts in the Upanisads 
supporting His possession of an infinite number of active saklis, super- 


* Caitanya Caritamrla (Cai. Ca.), I. 7. 124, 125. 

“ Laksana means a meaning connected with mukhyartha (clcnolaLive or etymological mean- 
ing). It is to be resorted to only wJien the mukhya meaning is not admissible (Alankara- 
haustubha, II. 12). An illustration: ‘Devadatta lives in the Gahgii’. The denotatne mean- 
ing ol 'Gahga' is a river of that name. It is not possible for a man to live in a river. 
Thus the nmkhya meaning of ‘Gahga’ is not admissible heie. Hence it is infeired that 
Devadatta lives on the bank rnnnccled with the river Gahga. Gaum is a variety of laksana 
and is dius applicable only when mukhya meaning is inadmissible. In it, a pint (attribute) 
of the mukhya meaning is supposed to be the implication desired (Satvasaihvadiin, p. 19). 
An illustration: ‘Devadatta is a lion’. The denotative meaning of ‘lion’ is a beast and is 
not therefore applicable to Devadatta, a man. Hence it is inferred that Devadatta is as 
valorous as a lion. Here ‘lion’ implies its valour, an attribute of a lion. 

" Pra. U., V. 2. 

o B. G., IX. 17 : X. 12. 

** Visnu Purana, 1. 12. 57. 
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natural (para) and inseparable (svabhdvikl) from Himd He possesses both 
the aspects implied by the meaning of the tvord Brahman." According to 
the Vwiu Purdna, He is Paraina Brahman, only because He possesses both 
the aspects.'* There is none equal or superior to Him." Brahman is thus 
infinite in every respect— infinite in magnitude, infinite in saktis, i.e. in 
the number of Mlitis and also in the magnitude and activities of each Mkti. 
He is the Infinite. 

Brahman is Sat (absolute existence), Cit (absolute intelligence or 
consciousness, implying non-materiality), and Ananda (absolute bliss). “ 
Of His mktis three are main, viz. svarupa-sakli, mdyd-sakti, and fiva-sakli}'^ 

(1) His svarupa-sakti, also known as cit-sakti on account of its being 
sentient, eternally exists in Him or His self and is very intimately con- 
nected with Him and His Itlas (divine sports), and is thus called His 
antaranga-sahli (internal and intimate power). It has three aspects, viz. 
sandhinlj sariwit^ and hlddmi, coiTespqnding respectively to His Sat, Cit, 
and Ananda.^" By sandhini, He upholds His own existence and that of 
others ; by samvit, He knows and makes others know ; and by hlddini, He 
enjoys and makes others enjoy bliss. These three cannot, however, be 
completely separated from one another ; but their proportion may differ 
in different cases. A combination of these three is technically called 
iuddha-sattva (pure existence) tvhich is sometimes named after the Lakti that 
preponderates in it. With the preponderance of sandhini, it is called ddhdra- 
iakti (receptive power) ; with the preponderance of saihvit, it is called 
atmavidyd (knowledge about Braliman) ; and with the preponderance, of 
hlddini, it is called guhyavidyd (bhakti or loving devotion). “ Suddha- 
sattva is so called on account of its being untouched by Maya, implying 
that it is quite different from the sattva of Maya. 

(2) Mdyd-sakti is that aspect of His power tvliich is insentient and 
matei’ial (jada) as opposed to cit-sakti, and it cannot therefore move 
without His or His svaiTipa-hkti’s agency. It is also knorvn as bahirahga- 
sakti (external power), as it cannot be in direct touch rvith Him. It has 
two aspects — guna-nidyd and jiva-mdyd ; the former consists of the three 
gums — sattva, rajas, and tamas, and, at the time of creation, is transformed 
into the constituents of the material universe ; and the latter helps the 

® Svetatvatara U,, VI. 8. 
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creation by making the Jiva forget its self and cling to the enjoyment of 
material pleasures. 

(3) All beings, human or otherwise, are in essence His jlva-kkti, 
irhich is also known as tataslha-sakti (marginal or intermediate power), as 
it is included in neither maya-sakti nor svarupa-sakti.^^ 

Of the three main iaktis of Brahman, svarupa-kkti is superior to the 
tw'o others in every respect and is hence also called pard-hkti. Jlva-mkti 
also is superior to mdya-saktij as the one is sentient and the other 
insentient.^® 

As the iaktis of Brahman are inseparably and eternally associated 
rvith Him, He cannot but be eternally qualified {saviksa and saguna). He 
has endless, supernatural attributes (gunas), all derived from His svayRpa- 
mkti, but none from His mdyd-sakti. The texts that describe Him as 
nirguna (attributeless) imply that He possesses no guna from Maya.” Thus 
He is both saguna and nirguna \ and it is for this reason that in the 
different Upanisads and even in the same Upanisad, He is described as 
both.” He is omnipresent, omnipotent, and omniscient and is beyond the 
influence of time, space, and relativity. 

He is Satya (the real), Siva (the good), and Sundara (the beautiful). 
Brahman, being dnancla (bliss), which is essentially sweet and captivating, 
is the embodiment of sweetness and beauty and relishableness and is thus 
attractiveness itself. It is for this reason that He is called Krsna, the 
supreme Attractor. Though both the words, ‘Brahman’ and ‘Krsna’, have 
essentially the same implications and denote exactly the same ultimate 
Reality, yet the latter seems to carry with it much more vividly the idea 
of supreme attractiveness. Brahman appears at His best, so to say, in 
Sri Krsna, rvho is thus the most fascinating and hence the most appealing 
aspect of Brahman,” embodying in Him all the features of Brahman — His 
saktis, attributes, etc. — in the most highly developed forms. It is for this 
reason that Sri Krsna is called the highest Brahman or Parama Brahman.” 

Sri Krsna has a form, or strictly speaking. His self is a form,” 
resembling that of a human being, or rather a human form is a poor 
resemblance of His. Though apparently limited like an ordinary human 
body, it is really infinite and all-pervading.-® This form is bliss and 
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consciousness solidifi.edA'^ as it were, and is perfect, eternal, non-material, 
perpetually in the prime of youth, and enchantingly heautiful."^ 

Brahman or Sri Krsna performs His lllas (blissful sports or pastimes)^'^ 
with His eternal parikaras (playmates or associates) in His owm dhaman 
(abode) known as Goloka, Vrnc^vana, or Vraja, which is a particular 
expression of His ddhdra-iakti. He is self-complacent (dtmdnima) and 
self-sufficient (svardj) ; but His self-complacency or self-sufficiency does not 
suffer on account of His pastimes with His associates, as they, being His 
own manifestations or manifestations of His iaktis, are not different from 
Him. They serve Him with intense love in His Hlds, which therefore are 
rendered exceedingly charming both to Him and to His associates. They 
are ever eager to make Him happy with erijoyment of bliss, and He too 
in His turn is similarly eager for their happiness. 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman or Sri Krsna is Rasa,“' trhich 
denotes that He is astonishingly relishable and at the same time the best 
relisher (Rasika) too, the transcendental Rasika. Through the eternal 
activities of His svarupa-iakti, He is the embodiment of infinite varieties 
of rasahood, which find their eternal expressions in His infinite manifesta- 
tions, knot™ as His different svarupas (selves), such as Narayana, Rama, 
Nrsiihha, Sadasiva, and others, rvho, apparently having separate existence, 
actually exist in, and owe their existence and status to. Him. It is He 
tvho in His one and the same vigraha (self) appears as so many.” He is 
one in many and many in one.^” In Sri Krsna, who is also known as 
Parama Isvara, Purna Bhagavat, or Svayam Bhagavat, His svarupa-sahti and 
rasahood find the fullest, the highest, and the most perfect expression. 
The svarupa (manifestation) in which svarUpa-kikti and rasahood find only 
the minimum expression, so as not to give it any noticeable qualifiedness, 
is knosvn as Nirvisesa (unqualified) Brahman, generally. Brahman as 
refeined to in the scriptures.^” As svarupa-sakti is inseparable from 
Brahman, it exists in His nirvisesa manifestation also ; but beyond giving 
this manifestation its own characteristic or feature such as all-pervading 
existence, it remains in a perpetual state of inaction, Hotvever, of the 
intermediate manifestations, the one nearest to Nirvisesa Brahman is 
knotvn as Paramatman, the antarydmin or immanent aspect of 5ri Krsna, 
in whom svarupa-sakti and rasahood find an expression higher than in 
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Nirvisesa Brahman so as to give this aspect a £orm.^^ It is from this aspect 
as locus (airaya) and ground (lulgama-sthana) that the different avatdias 
or divine appearances and the phenomenal world of spirit and nature 
proceed. The other innumerable aspects lying between Paramatraan 
and Sri Krsna possess higher expressions of svarupa-sakti and rasa- 
hood in them in different degrees. They are all I^varas or Bhagavats, 
Sri Krsna being the Isvara of Isvaras. They all possess eternal forms of 
bliss and consciousness solidified, as it were, all-pervading though 
apparently limited.^^ All these bhagavat-svarupas have their respective 
associates with whom they perform their lilds and thus relish their own 
sweetness in their respective dhdmans (abodes) which are only so many 
expressions of Vrndavana and hence of His ddhdra-mkti. The innumer- 
able manifestations, being less perfect in respect of their mktis and 
rasahood, are called svdmsas (subjective portions) of Sri Krsna. It is now 
evident that Sri Krsna, the ultimate Reality, appears in three aspects, viz. 
Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavat, as referred to in the Bhdgavata.^^ 
As already hinted at, the rasahood of Sri Krsna has two main aspects — 
relishable rasa (denoting astonishingly enjoyable bliss) and relishing rasa 
or Rasika. The relishing rasa is Sri Krsna Himself, the supreme Rasika. 
The bliss He enjoys has again two aspects — svarupdnanda (bliss of enjoying 
His own self) and iaktydnanda (bliss of enjoying His ifl/di), ivhich consti- 
tute the two aspects of the relishable rasa. He being dnanda and nothing 
but dnanda is immensely delightful, and He enjoys Himself with the help 
of His hlddini-mkti or rather svarupa-sakti in which hladinl preponderates. 
This hlddml, being a sakti appertaining to His dnanda, is essentially 
delightful, but becomes much more richly relishable when thrown by Him 
into the heart of His devotees, parikaras, and others. There it is trans- 
formed into bhakti and preman or intense love for Him which finds 
expression in a flow, as it were, from the heart of His parikaras in course 
of their loving services in His lilds, and is enjoyed by Him tvith maddening 
relish. This is saktydnanda ; it is much more enthralling and covetable 
than His svarupdnanda. Preman is delightful to His devotees too,^‘ who 
with the help of preman relish His all-round sweetness, which is so 
charming and attractive as to madden, with intense and anxious longing 
for relish, everybody including His different svarupas and even Himself.^’ 
It seems indeed, Sri Knsna relishes rasa as His own self (svayam-rupa), as 
different bhagavat-svarupas, and also as His parikaras, and it appears. He 
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miinifested Himself eternally as all these, only to enjoy the rasa in all its 
varieties. 

Of the bhagavat-svariipas, other than Sri Krsna, Narayana is the chief 
whose dhaman is known as paravyoman or mahdvaikuntha, including in 
it the dhdmans of all the svarupas. In paravyoman, where Sri Krsna 
appears as Narayana, His aiivarya (awe-inspiring grandeur and mightiness) 
preponderates over His mddhurya (sweetness) and stifles the sevd-vdsand 
(desire for loving service) of the associates, who cannot therefore offer 
whole-hearted service. In Dvaraka and Mathura, two dhdmans of Sri 
Krsna, both mddhurya and aisvarya are equally evolved ; but the former 
is sometimes overtaken by the latter when the associates, being inspired 
with awe, have their sevd-vdsand stifled. But in Vrndavana, although both 
mddhurya and aisvarya find their fullest and most perfect expression, yet 
the former overwhelmingly predominates over the latter, so much so that 
even the consciousness of His Godhead, being immersed, as it were, in 
the bottomless ocean of sweetness, is lost to Him as well as to His asso- 
ciates. Here His aisvarya, being steeped in sweetness, loses its awe- 
inspiring function, and disguised, as it were, in mddhurya, helps the 
enjoyment of bliss. 

The love of the Vrndavana associates (vraja-bhdva) is intense enough 
to inspire in them a sense of ‘mine ’-ness (a feeling of ‘He is mine', 
mamatva-buddhi) as distinguished from a sense of ‘thine’-ness (a feeling 
of ‘I am Thine’) in the paravyoman associates. 

According to the degree of intensity, the love (preman or bhdva) of 
the Vrndav’ana associates has been classified as ddsya, sakhya, vdtsalya, and 
kdntd. Ddsya preman is the love of the ddsas (servants) of Krsna whom 
they regard as their loving and beloved master. But it suffers from a 
sense of inferiority on the part of the ddsa, whose sevd-vdsand (desire for 
service) cannot therefore find an adequate expression. Sakhya preman, or 
the love of His sakhis (comrades), is immune from such a complex and is 
thus superior to ddsya. The sakhis regard Him as their equal in every 
respect and treat Him as such without the slightest hesitation, He too recipro- 
cating their love exactly in a similar manner. Vdtsalya preman is the love 
of parents for their beloved child. Though Sri Krsna, being the ultimate 
Reality, cannot have any parents, two of His associates, Nanda and Yasoda, 
cherish a firm belief (abhimdna) that Krsna is their own child, and Krsna 
also entertains a corresponding belief. Thus with a loving sense of 
superiority, they regard Him as the object of their anxious parental care 
and kindness and sometimes even go so far as to chastise and punish Him“'* 
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when they think it necessary for His welfare, but which the sahJiis will not 
think of doing, as the love of the sakhis, though intense, is not so intense 
as to inspire in them a sense of ‘mine’-ness regarding Krsna, so cr)stallized 
as in the case of parents. In kanla pieman, the love is much more inten- 
sified and the sense of ‘mme’-ncss much more crystallized. It bears a 
resemblance to the mad love of a damsel for her amorous comiade or 
paramour, with the distinction that in kanta preman there is not even a 
shadow of any desire for one’s own pleasure. The cause of this distinction 
is that people under the bondage of Maya are guided by Maya and not 
by svanipa-iakti, and this Maya leads their mind to their own sches (i.e. 
away from Krsna) and generates in them desires for their otvn pleasure ; 
while the iTid associates of Krsna are guided by svar upa-sakti and not by 
Maya which, being bahirahga-iakti, cannot even approach them ; and this 
smriipa-iakti, rvhose only function is to serve Krsna tor His happiness in 
all possible ways, leads their mind to Krsna, but never away from Him, and 
generates in them desires for His happiness only. It is for this reason that 
the Bhcigavata says (X. 22. 26)' that as fried or boiled paddy does not germi- 
nate, so does not the mind engrossed in Krsna generate Adma, i.e. desire for 
one's own pleasure. However, the associates of Krsna possessing kdntd 
preman, known as gopls, are really the embodied expressions {mmta ? iipa) of 
His svai upa-sakti hlddinl and are thus His own consorts {svakiyd kdntds)' 
but in order that an extremely fascinating feature of the kdntd rasa (rvhicli, 
on account of its surpassing sweetness, is also known as mud/!iira-[sweet] 
rasa) may be evolved, and also with a view to showing that kdntd, preman is 
regardless of any hindrance that may confront the manifestation of their 
sevd-vdsand, their relationship with Kivsna in His manifest lild is, by the in- 
fluence of yoga-mdyd, conceived like that of a damsel with her paramour 
(parakiyd)d‘ The distinction between the supersensible love of the gopls, 
technically called mahdbhdva, and that of the other associates of Vrndavana, 
is that the love of the ddsaS) sakhis, or vatsalas (parents) is subject to their 
particular relationship with KrSpa and cannot therefore find an expression 
transgressing that relationship ; while the relationship of the go pis is subject 
to their love, which may therefore find an unrestricted expression in any 
direction and to any extent so as to make them forget everything concerning 
their own selves.*'’® Such love of the gopls again has various phases mani- 
fested in different gopls ; but' all the phases, with infinitely superior mani- 
festations unapproachable by any other, exist in their chief known as Sri 
Radha, who is purna-sakti and is not therefore essentially different from 
Krsna, the purna-saktimat (the most perfect possessor of saktis), though the 
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two exist separately from eternity for enjoyment of the bliss of Ulcis:’^ Just 
as the other bhagavat-svaiupas are the manifestations of Krsna, so are their 
kantas (consorts) the corresponding manifestations of Sri Radha,*" trho is 
thus the nnildkania-sakti (the main source of all the heintd saJitis or the 
consorts of all the bhagauat-svayupas as well as of the gopis). Hotvever, all 
other gopis minister to the enjoyment of His lllds with 3ri Radha by their 
most loving services. 

The enjoyment of rasa may attain its fullest perfection only rvhen it is 
relished not only as an object, but also as a subject of love. In Vrncla\ana, 
gii Krsna, the transcendental Rasika, is the object of His associates’ lo\e and 
in certain cases, subject too ; but as regards kdntd preman, He is only the 
object of Sri Radha’s love and not at all a subject. And it is one’s love that 
enables one not only to serve Him, but also to relish His ovcndrelming 
SB’eetness tt'hich is alluring even to Flimself ; and the extent of enjoyment 
corresponds to the extent to 'which one’s love is developed. It is Sii Radha 
alone therefore who may relish His sweetness to the fullest extent possible, 
as it is in her alone that love finds’ its nlost perfect expression. In Vindavana 
therefore Sri Krsua’s fervent desire for relishing His own sweetness like 
Sri Radha remains ever unfulfilled. It is, however, fulfilled in another 
expression as Sri Caitanya or Sri Gaurahga performing li/ds in His eternal 
abode Navadvipa, sometimes manifested in the phenomenal woild like 
Vrndavana. According to the Bengal school, ^ri Caitanya is the embodi- 
ment of Sri Radha and Sri Krsiia,**^ of purria4akti and pu) na-saktimat, of 
Rasaraja (Krsna, the highest expression of rasa) and mahdbhdva (the highest 
expression of kdntd preman) — the object and the subject combined, in one 
and the same form, the subjective aspect preponderating. The associates of 
Sri Caitanya in Navadvipa are no other than His Vrndavana associates in 
appropriate forms and names. Thus the lilds of Sri Krsna and Sri Caitanya 
are only two parts, as it were, of the same Hid current of the ultimate 
Reality, rasa of the Upanisads. 

JiVA OR JIVaTMAN 

According to the Bengal school, Jivatman (individual soul) is a sakti 
(jwa-sahti) of Brahman, superior to mdyd-sakti and is cit (consciousness) by 
nature,'*^ It is called an arhsa (part) of BrahmaiV^ on account of its being 
His saktip'^ as a sakti forms a part of the saktimat (possessor of saktis). On 
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the authority of a verse in the Bhagavata''^ in support of the transfusion of 
tattvas (elements) into one another, Jiva Gosvamin holds that Jlvatnian is 
an ai'nsa of Kisna, transfused with fiva-sakti, but not associated with svatupa- 
It is not separated from Him by Maya, as Maya being His 
bahiranga-sakti cannot touch Him, nor is it a part separated from Him, like 
a chip cut off from a block of stone, as He is not divisible^' Jivatman does 
not possess svarupa-sakti'-^ and hence is called His vibhinndmsa (differen- 
tiated part)‘'' as distinguished from His svarhsa possessing svarupa-sakli. 

Jivatman, being cit by nature, is a knower (jndtiy" and a doer {kaitry^ 
though its power of doing is derived from Brahman.'’^ 

As to the magnitude of Jivatman, it is the smallest thing imaginable.” 
Its magnitude is like that of an atomd* Residing in the heart of a living 
being'"’’ it spreads its consciousness throughout the tdiole body, just as a 
spot of sandal-paste placed somewhere on the body spreads its coolness 
beyond the spot,^® or just as a flower spreads its fragrance beyond its own 
self.^' 

Jivatman has a separate entity which is eternal.” The soul of a being 
in bondage does not therefore lose its existence and become one with Brah- 
man when it attains liberation, as the Sankara school holds. That the 
separate existence of the soul continues even after its liberation is evident 
from a text of the Upanisad” purporting that the Jiva realizing rasa be- 
comes man din (blissful possessor of dnanda or bliss) and from a passage in 
Sankara’s bhdsya on the NrsimhatdpanV‘° as well as from a sutra of the 
Brahma-Sutray implying that even the muklas (liberated souls) serve God 
or Brahman. Jivatmans are infinite in number.” 

Since Jivatman is a Mkti and an ainsa of Brahman, the Bengal school 
holds that it is its intrinsic nature and duty to serve Him,” as a sakti is always 
found to serve its possessor, and a part the whole, like the roots and branches 
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of a ti'ee sei'ving the tree. The Jiva is an eternal servant of Brahman, a 
loving servant, of course. Brahman or Sri Krsna, the object of the Jha’s 
loving service (being the most lovely and lovable, the most enchantingly 
beautiful and graceful, and the most lovdng one) is always eager to give 
bliss to His associates ; and the Jivas, as His associates, are ever as eager to 
minister to His pleasures by loving services in His lilds. The Jiva’s loving 
service is a constant source of ever-increasing joy [sevananda) to both the 
subject and the object of love. 

Tliere are two classes of souls,“ nitya-mukta (eternally liberated) and 
baddha (under the bondage of Maya from eternity). The former serve Him 
as His eternal associates enjoying the bliss of loving services ; and the latter, 
because they forget Krsna and their relationship with Him, have come 
under the bondage of Maya, but may be liberated and become His asso- 
ciates by proper devotion. 

The Jiva, being intrinsically His loving servant, cannot, unless pre- 
vailed upon by some extraneous circumstances such as a strong desire for 
merging into Brahman, be really satisfied with mere liberation from Maya, 
as it is not in full consonance with his servanthood. Nor may Sri Krsna, 
the Rasika, if He be ever good and merciful which He certainly is, be fully 
satisfied with giving to the Jiva anything short of admittance to His blissful 
lilds. 

However, there are mainly two classes of His associates — those who are 
the expression of His svarupa-sahti, as already referred to, and those who 
are liberated Jivas. The latter, being essentially His servants, may serve 
Him only under the guidance of the former. 

But how to get rid of Mayii and realize one’s essential servanthood aird 
have one’s scvd-vdsand evolved? 

As non-remembrance of Brahman is the cause of the soul’s bondage, 
the bondage may be removed only by removing non-remembrance, which 
may be done only by remembering Him, by knowing Him, and ultimately, 
by realizing Him, just as darkness may be removed only by bringing in 
light. Hence, remembrance of Brahman is the essence of all forms of 
sddhand (means to be adopted for liberation). “ But simple remembrance, 
unaided by His svarupa-sahti, cannot lead one to realization, as He can be 
realized only in His svarupa-sahti, or rather, in that aspect of His svarupa- 
sahti which is known as His ddlidra-hkti, technically, Vasudeva.““ Hence 
the Bengal school holds that the only effective means of liberation and 
realizatioir of Brahman is bhakti,^'' which at the stage of practice is graced 
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by svanipa-iakti and is ultimately ripened into preman, a particular aspect 
of svarupu-iakti in which hlacUni and samvit preponderate. It is lor this 
reason that this school holds that even plana and yoga, unaided by bhakti, 
cannot produce their desired effect, ““ while bhakti is efhcacious indepen- 
dently of jhana and yoga. Mathara Siuti says: ‘It is only bhakti that leads 
the JIva to Brahman, it is only bhakti that shows Brahman to the Jiva. 
Piirusa or Brahman is subject to bhakti. Only bhakti is great’.’" In the 
practice of jhana associated with bhakti, svai upa-iakti appears as atmavidyd 
(knovdedge of Self), and in the practice of pure bhakti, as guhyavidyd (mystic 
experience). 

Broadly speaking, there are four -ways (marga.s) that aspirants after sal- 
vation follotv — karma, yoga, jhana, and bhakti. These are all, more or less, 
technical terms. Karma signifies performance of yajhas and other Vedic 
rites, generally known as varnaii ama-dharma (directions to be followed by 
persons placed in different yarn as or castes, at different (dramas or stages 
of life as enjoined by scriptures). Karma may lead one to prosperity and 
happiness in this irorld or to svarga (heaven in the perishable universe) after 
death, and even to satyaloka, but not to liberation from Maya.” With the 
dedication to Krsna of all fruits of karma, it may, hoirever, pave one’s path 
to liberation.” Yoga signifies meditation aimed at union 'with Paramatman. 
Jhana (knowledge) signifies meditation with a view to sdyujya-mukti or 
merging into Nirvisesa Brahman. And bhakti signifies devotional prac- 
tices, such as worship of God, chanting His names, attributes, etc., singing 
songs about His sweetness and beauty and lilas, and so on. This is known 
as sadhana-bhakti (bhakti at the stage of practice). When mixed with 
karma, yoga, or jhana, it is called miha (mixed) bhakti and gives efficacy 
to the way associated with it. It is called kevala or hicldhd (unalloyed) 
bhakti tvhen it aims exclusively at the loving service of Krsna, as the dearest 
and nearest one, for His happiness only, and not at anything else, not even 
at liberation from Maya. This constitutes, as it were, the fifth puriisdrtha, 
going beyond mnksa or liberation which is the fourth objective of the Jiva. 
But even with the practice of hiddhci bhakti, if one ultimately has a sense 
of His aisvarya (awe-inspiring grandeur and mightiness) predominating in 
one’s mind, one would attain in mahdvaikuntha, the dheunan of Narayana, 
any of the four kinds of mukti (liberation), viz. sdrupya (same appearance 
as that of Narayana), sdmipya (vicinity of Narayana), salokya (residence at 

““ Bhakth asami ta-mdhu. I. 3. 1. 

Cat Ca., II. 22. U ; Bha., I. S. 12 ; II. 4. 17 ; X. H. 4. 

“ 'Bhaktricva cnath nayati, blmlitti eva enam dmiayali, bliaktivaiah [miumh, bhakiireva 
franyaii’ [KlTithma .'iiuti), quoted in Pnti-sandmblia, 64, 65 and many other places by 
Jiva Gosvamin and also tn Govinda-bhasya. 

” B. G„ 11. ,37 ; IX, 20, 21 ; Mu. U'., I. 2. 7. 

C., IX. 27, 28. 
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the same abode with Narayana), and sarsti (aisvarya similar to that of 
Narayana). A sucldJia bhakla (devotee) wants neither sayujya nor any of 
these four kinds of mukLi, though the Bengal school recognizes them. He 
aims exclusively at the loving service of the transcendental Rasika, the 
attainment of which is known as prapti (attainment of the ultimate Reality 
as the dearest and nearest one), and liberation from Maya is only incidental 
to it. 

A devotee of the Bengal school worships both gri Krsna and Sri 
Caitanya with their associates in the Ilia he chooses to serve them in. He 
also meditates on their llldSj imagining that he himself, under the guidance 
of the Hid associates, is serving them there as an associate in each llld with 
appropriate form (rupa). Besides worship (arcana) and meditation 
(sinarana), he may practise other items of sddhana-bhaktij the most 
important and the most efficacious item being the chanting of His names 
tv'hich are all cit and dnanda, and hence, not different from Him. 

When by the practice of sddhana-bhaktij the heart of a devotee is 
purified, it is graced with the advent of a special aspect of svarupa-sahti 
emanating from Sri Krsna,’^ which -with the continuance of sddhand 
develops into sddhya-bhakti (bhahti desu'ed or aimed at) and preman 
(intense love for Krsna) that leads him to his goal, which, according to 
the Bengal school, is the loving service of the transcendental Rasika in His 
Ulds in Vrndavana as well as in Navadvipa, under the guidance of any of 
the four classes of associates already mentioned, viz. associates with ddsya, 
sahhya, vdtsalya, and lumtd bhdvas. On the success of sddhand, when 
graced by svarupa-sahti, he will be favoured with a form of suddha-sattva 
befitting his desired service, in each of the two dhdmans — ^Vrndavana and 
Navadvipa. 


THE UNIVERSE; CREATION 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman is the universe and exists 
beyond it too.''* It may mean that He is the cause of this universe or that 
He transforms Himself into the universe. The Bengal school holds that 
Brahman is the material and also the efficient cause of the universe 
and that He transforms Himself into the universe. Himself remaining 
unaffected by the transformation.” 

Brahman creates the universe with the help of His mdyd-sakti. Mdyd- 
sakti, being inert, has no moving power of its own and remains in a state 


Cai. Ca,, II. 22. 67 ; Bhakiii asamrta-sindlm, I. 2. 2 ; Pnti-sandarbha, 6i. 

’'MS. U., 1. 

” B. S., I. 4. 26. The example ot a spider and its Uircads in the Upanisads supports tlie 
tiansfoiraation theory. Cai. Ca., I. 7. 117, 118. 
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of equilibrium before the creation begins. When He desires creation, He 
looks at Maya and thereby transmits His sentient creative (moving) potrer 
to it, ivhereby the state of its equilibrium is disturbed and creation ensues, 

It has already been noted that Maya has two a.spects — guna-mdya and 
jlva-mdyci. The guna-mdyd, with the help of the power transmitted by 
Brahman, transforms itself into the constituents of the infinite varieties 
of things in the universe and thus becomes the ‘constituent’ cause of the 
universe. And jlva-mdyd, with the aid of the power transmitted, helps the 
creation by making the souls-in-bondage forget their selves and their rela- 
tionship with Brahman and also by inspiring in them an attachment for 
things mundane ; and thus it becomes the efficient cause of the universe. 
But it should be noted that Brahman is the principal cause and Maya only 
the secondary cause of the universe, as neither guna-mdyd nor jiva-mdya 
can help the creation unless and until Brahman’s power is transmitted to 
them. However, it is now evident that according to the Bengal school, the 
mdyd-iakti of Brahman, associated with the energy transmitted by Him, and 
not His self with svarupa-sakti, is transformed into the universe. He in His 
self remaining unaffected.’^" 

It has already been pointed out that this school admits the trans- 
fusion of Ja/c(2 and saktimat into each other,” and there are texts in the 
scriptures to shotv that Brahman spreads Himself in the unit'erse like 
threads in a piece of cloth.” It therefore follows that the univei’se is 
the parindttia (transformation) of Brahman transfused with mdyd-hkti (not 
with His svarupa-hkti) but still remaining untouched by Maya through 
His isvaraiva (inscrutable powers).” Here a question may arise, Since 
svaru pa-sakti exists eternally and inseparably in Brahman, how is it that 
the universe is the 'Jmrindnia of Brahman transfused wdth mdyd-inkH only, 
and similarly that the Jiva is an aiiiia of Brahman transfused with jiva- 
Lakti only? How is it that svarupa-sakti plays no part? The answer 
probably is that in the case of the Jiva and the universe, svaivpa-sakti 
no doubt exists in Brahman, but it exists in a state of perpetual inaction 
as in the case of Nirvisesa Brahman ; and it is for this reason that the 
Brahma Sarhhitd asserts that the univei'se evolves out of Nirvisesa Brahman 
regarded as a halo (piabhd) of Sri Krsna.’'“ 

Besides Maya, Jiva, kdla (time), and karma (destiny, the works done 
by Jiva in the previous births), all these being saklii of Brahman, also play 
important parts in creation. It has already been pointed out hotv the Jiva, 

Paramatina-sandmbha, 73. 

Ibid., 34. 

” Bha., X. ]5. 35 ; X. 46. 31 ; B. G., X. 42. 

” Bha., I. 11. 39. 

Biahma Samhtia, V. 40. 
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under the influence of fiva-maya, finds its way into the universe and thus 
becomes an important factor of creation. Kala helps the transformation 
of Maya, just as it heljas milk to be changed into curd. And Iwma or 
destiny determines the nature of the Jlv'a's material body and its organs 
and also the origin and nature of the things that the Jiva may, according to 
its destiny, enjoy or suffer. 

Hotvever, as opposed to the Vivartavada (theory of apparent transfor- 
mation) of the Sankara school, according to which the universe has only an 
illusory existence, the Bengal school holds that its existence is real though 
transitory. This theory of creation is known as Parinamavada (theory of 
real transformation).®^ 


acintya-bhedabheda explained 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion among the philosophers 
regarding the relation between the JIva and Brahman. In one vietv, there 
is no difference (bheda) whatsoever ; in another view, there is ; and yet 
in a third view, there are both difference (blieda) and non-difference 
(abheda). In fact, the Upanisads contain texts in support of bheda and 
also of abheda bettveen the Jiva and Brahman, and even in the same 
Upani.sad may be found texts in support of both,*“ which fact is therefore 
suggestive of a reconciliation between the fsvo sets of texts, based on equal 
importance attached to them, which they unquestionably deserve, as they 
equally convey the truths revealed in the Upanisads. Such a reconciliation 
» has always been the aim of the Bengal school. 

The Bengal school upholds a peculiar type of Bhedabhedavada knotvn 
as Acintya-bhedabhedavada, which stands on a much tsuder basis than that 
of other schools, tvhose arguments are mainly as follows: (1) The Jiva and 
Brahman are abhinna (non-different) inasmuch as they are cit (conscious- 
ness), and they are bhinna (different) inasmuch as their attributes are 
quite different. Brahman is vihhu cit (all-pervading consciousness), 'while 
the Jiva is anu cii or 'cihatoni’ (the smallest imaginable portion of conscious- 
ness) ; the one is all-knotving, the other is too-little-knowung ; the one is 
all-powerful, the other has very little power and that too emanating from 
Brahman ; the one is the master of Maya, and the other is susceptible to, 
and is tmder, the bondage of Maya ; the one is the Creator of the universe, 
the other, while under the bondage of Maya, has his body created by Him ; 
and so on. (2) As the Jiva is an aihsa of Brahman, the relation between 
them must be one of simultaneous bheda and abheda, for such is the 
relation bettveen amsa and amsin. The Bengal school accepts these views, 

“ Cai. Ca., 11. 6. 154, 157. 

■“ cm. V., III. 14. 1 ; VI. 8. 7 ; Br. U., I. 4. 10; Ilrl. 20. 
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but only as a corollary to its wider view regarding the relation bettreen 
sakti and saktimal, in general. 

It has already been said that the Jiva is an amsa of Brahman transfused 
with His j'lva-sakti and that the universe also is Brahman transfused with 
His maya-iakti. And the dhamans of Brahman and His different svarUpas 
as trell as their pariharas or associates also have been said to be essentially 
the different aspects of His svarupa-iakti or, strictly speaking, Brahman 
transfused with the different aspects of svarupa-'sakti, as the latter cannot 
be separated from the former. Hence, since it is the different saktis or 
their different aspects, and not Brahman, that give them their distinctive 
characteristics, it may be said that the Jiva, the universe, the dhamans^ and 
the parikaras are all essentially His saktis, and their relation with Brahman 
will be the relation that exists between sakti and saktimat in general. 

But how is sakti related to saktimat} Are they absolutely different 
from each other or are they absolutely non-different ? Can they be 
separated? 

The last question may be taken ujr first. According to the Upanisads, 
the saktis of Brahman are svdbhdvild, inseparably connected with Brahman, 
as has already been pointed out. Such a relation between hkti and 
saktimat is universal. It has been very aptly illustrated in the Caitanya 
Caritdmrta ivith the help of the examples of musk and fire. As odour cannot 
be separated from musk, as heat cannot be separated from fire, so sakti 
cannot be separated from iaktimat. Indeed, inseparability seems to be the 
essence of saktitva (state of being sakti). Red-hot iron emits heat, but it < 
does so only so long as it is hot. Heat is not natural to iron, and hence 
heat is not said to be its propei'ty or sakti, as in the case of fire. 

Then the other question about difierence or non-difference. The 
anstver is not ^an easy one. One cannot think of musk bereft of its odour ; 
and, accordingly, one may be inclined to think that there is no difference 
between the two. But when one feels the odour of musk at a distance from 
the latter, one is again inclined to think that there is a difference between 
the two. Again, if the substance of musk and its odour be supposed to be 
different, both are to be' regarded as constituents of musk ; and conse- 
quently, the musk will lose in weight on emission of its odour, -which, 
hotvever, one’s experience does not corroborate. Hence, the substance of 
musk cannot be said to be different from its odour. 

The relation between Brahman and His saktis also may be con- 
sidered in the light of the above example. Brahman being dnanda is 
inseparably connected "with His saktis. Ananda and saktis of Brahman 
constitute one and the same tiling.^ If these two be supposed to be 

R. S., II. 3. 43 tflovinda-bhasyd). 
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different, like oxygen and hydrogen in water, svagata-hheda (internal 
difference) in Brahman becomes unavoidable, rvhich, hower'er, cannot be 
admitted. Nor can it be supposed that there is absolute non-difference 
between the two, as His attributes, such as grace, may be felt even when 
His self is not realized. 

The relation is indeed a peculiar one ; and it is probably for this 
reason that the Visnu Purdna regards the saktis (properties or qualities) of 
things as acintya-jndnagocara (falling within the range of inexplicable 
knowledge). Acintya-jndna means the knowledge that cannot be accounted 
for. Sugar is sweet ; but why? Quinine is bitter and cures malaria ; but 
why? Poison kills a man, whereas milk does not ; but why? One cannot 
anstrer these whys. Still these are truths and have got to be admitted. 
Such knorvledge of truths that cannot be accounted for and yet have to be 
admitted is known as acintya-jndna or inexplicable knovrledge. 

However, it has been found that the recognition of mere difference 
between sakii and saktimat, apart from non-difference, gives rise to insur- 
mountable difficulties, and the recognition of mere non-difference too, apart 
from difference, gives rise to similar difficulties. Nor may the existence 
of either be ignored. Hence it cannot but be admitted that the relation is 
one of simultaneous difference and non-difference, and such a simultaneity 
is inexplicable (acintya). After elaborate discussion in his Sandarbhas and 
Sarvasamvddinl, Jiva Gosvamin holds that the relation is one of acintya- 
bhedabheda (inexplicable difference and non-difference). By acintya he 
means ‘incapable of being considered under either of the categories 
of absolute difference and absolute non-difference’ {Bliinndbhinnatvddi- 
vikalpaiscintayitiL7n-aiakyah), as in the case of fire and its heat,®° This is 
known as the Acintya-bhedabhedavada (theory of inexplicable difference and 
non-difference) of the Bengal school. 

ADVAITA TATTVA 

According to the Upanisads, Brahman is advaya tattva, ekamevd- 
dvitlya (one without a second), which, according to the philosophers of 
different schools, implies that He is without any of the three kinds of 
bhedas (difference), viz. sajdttya-bheda {hheda within the same species), 
vijatiya-bheda (bheda between alien species), and svagata-bheda (bheda 
rrithin self or internal difference). 

Both Sahkaracarya and Jiva Gosvamin agree that Brahman is rvithout 
these three kinds of bhedas, but the ways of their thinking are different. 

In spite of there being explicit texts in the Upanisads regarding the 

Visnu Parana, I. 3. 2. 

Krama-sandarbha of Bhagavata, XI. 3. 37. 
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eternal existence of inseparable sciktis of Brahman, Sankaracarya does not 
recognize them, probably because he thinks that since saktis gi\e rise 
to differences or bhedas, Brahman, who is without any bheda, cannot possess 
them. In his opinion, the texts that speak of Brahman’s bhedas or hkth 
have no pdramarthika value (the value that may lead one to eternal truth) 
and possess onl)' vydvahariha value (the value that may help one in one's 
sddhand and that, too, only during the period of sddhand or updsand). In 
consecjuence of such a view he asserts that (1) the Jiva has no real existence 
as such and is nothing but Brahman under the influence of Maya or 
nescience and v'ill become one with Brahman on the removal of nescience ; 
(2) the universe has only an illusory existence and appears to be real only 
under the influence of Maya ; (3) the bhagavat-svarupas also are only Brah- 
man under the influence of an aspect of Maya ; and (1) only Brahman and 
nothing else has real existence. Thus Brahman is one ■without a second. 
In his attempts to establish his vietvs, Saiikaracarya had generally to resort 
to laksand or gauna meaning of the texts even where muhhyd vrtti was 
admissible. 

On the other hand, Jiva Gosvamin recognizes the existence of Brah- 
man’s saklis, as is quite evident from the previous discussions, and also the 
real existence of the Jiva as such, of the bhagavat-svarupas and their 
dhdmans as such, and also of the universe, though as transitory. He holds 
that all the texts of the Upani.sads have paramarthika value, and none need 
be ignored as vydvahdrika. He resorts generally to the miikhya meaning 
of the texts. Herein lies the fundamental difference between Sankara and 
Jiva Gosvamin. 

According to Jiva Gosvamin, since the Upaiiisads speak of bhedas, they 
have got to be recognized ; but these bhedas are only apparent, not real ; 
otherwise, the Upanisads would not have spoken of Brahman as being one 
rvithout a second in spite of these bhedas. 

Then what is meant by bheda} According to Jiva Gosvamin, bheda 
can be predicated of two things only tvhen each of them is svayamsiddha (i.e. 
self-evolved, self-dependent, self-sufflcient, and independent of everything 
else) ; and Brahman has no such bhedas — sajdtiya, vijdtlya, or svagata — as 
these are not svayamsiddhas unlike Himself. _ 

As to sajdtiya-bheda, both Brahman and the Jiva are cit in essence, 
and hence they belong to the same species, cit, and thus the Jiva appears to 
be a case of sajdtiya-bheda in relation to Brahman ; but it is not really so, 
for tbe Jis'a, o'^ving its existence and status to Brahman, is not svayamsiddha. 

As to vijdtiya-bheda, the material universe, being in essence uncon- 
scious matter, belongs to a species alien to Brahman, the absolute conscious- 
ness, and thus may appear to be an instance of vijdtiya-bheda ; but it is 
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not really so, as it is not svayaiiiskldha, depending as it does on Brahman 
for its existence and status. 

As to svagata-bheda, it is of two varieties, viz. of different ingredients 
and of different phases. In the material bodies of beings, there are five 
elements — ksiti (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), marut (air), and vyoman 
(voidness) — all being different types of matter ; and there is also the 
conscious soul. Hence there are suagata-bhedas in individual beings. But 
in Brahman there is nothing but cit or ananda, nor is there any soul apart 
from His self. Hence there is no svagata-bheda in Him. Again, the 
different bhagavat-svarupas existing in Him, being the different phases of 
His rasahood, do not constitute svagata-bheda, as they are not svayaihsiddha 
or independent of Him. The attributes of Brahman also are not a case of 
svagata-bheda, as they too owe their existence to Him, or rather to His 
svarupa-sakti. 

In this connection, Jiva Gosvamin considers in his Sawasauwddint a 
text of the Upanisad — ’Vijhdnatndnandam Brahma’. Here, if vijhdna 
(consciousness) and ananda (bliss) denote the same thing, there will be re- 
dundance, which is inadmissible in the same text. If they denote different 
things, they will appear like svagala-hhcdas. But they arc not actually so 
for reasons stated above, just as a piece of ornament of pure gold, with 
nothing else intermixed with it, is not a svagata-bheda of pure gold, it being 
not independent of gold and there being nothing but gold in it. The 
dhatnans and parikaras of Brahman, owing their existence to Him or His 
svauipa-saliti, are not also bhedas. Thus Brahman is advaya (one without 
a second) in spite of the bhedas, which are only apparent and not real. 

The Bengal school bases its arguments and conclusions strictly on the 
mukhydrtha of the Srutis, attaches equal importance to all the texts, and 
ignores none as vydvahdrika, and tries to reconcile the differeirt texts, the 
most striking feature being its Acintya-bhedabhedavada and establishment 
of Brahman’s advayatva in spite of His inseparable saktis. The most out- 
standing feature of the Bengal school, apart from its philosophical aspects, 
is its Rasa-cult that brings into the limelight the most fascinating and the 
most attractive phase of the rasahood of Brahman, hitherto more or less 
undisclosed (being only hinted at in the scriptures), and points out ways 
and means for its realization, which surpasses even the charm of Brah- 
mananda (bliss of realizing Nirvisesa Brahman). This latter implies calm 
and quiet bliss as distinguished from the ever-effulgent, ever-overflowing, 
and ever-rising flood of rasa in all its phases as in the lllds of Sri Krsna. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF sAIVISM 


SCHOOLS OF sAIVISM 

T he Saiva philosophy is, in a sense, typical of the entire lange of Hindu 
thought. While, in all its forms, it subscribes to the belief in three 
padarthas (categories; God, soul, and the bonds) and thirty-six tattvas (prin- 
ciples), in the reality ascribed to the tattvas, and in the independence 
assigned to souls and matter, it varies from idealistic monism at one end 
of the scale to pluralistic realism at the other end. But all through there 
trill be found the typically Hindu insistence on knotrledge as essential to 
salvation and as the prime cause thereof, though in some forms of Saivism, 
this requisite is diluted with (or as they would say, reinforced by) deeds. 
All such variations may be found even in the recognized orthodox forms 
of Saivism, leaving out of account the Pasupatas (tvho do not recognize that 
God is the material cause or that He has any regard for the haima of souls 
in creation), the Mahavratas, the Kapalas, etc. (who combine the beliefs of 
the Pasupatas with obscure rituals of their own), and a host of other un- 
orthodox types like the Bhairava, Vama, and so on. These latter are near 
the gate of truth, but yet outside it ; while even among those that have 
entered the gate there arc numerous gradations. Which is placed higher 
will depend on the outlook of the system that makes the estimate. Thus, 
monistic Saivism (Aikyavada-Saiva) is given a relatively low place in the 
estimate of the Siddhantin, who is a realist. The basic teachings of Saivism 
would thus seem to have undergone much the same vicissitudes as the 
Upanisads, being interpreted variously according to the metaphysical bent 
of the followers. We shall take up the fundamental conceptions and briefly 
note, where necessary, the varying interpretations made of them. 

THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

The Saiva system recognizes thirty-six principles as against the twenty- 
five of the Samkhya and Yoga. No other system recognizes as many prin- 
ciples ; even the Paficaratra, says the Saiva, admits only twenty-four.^ The 
recognition of more principles is treated as a discovery which other systems 
failed to make, and is thus considered a feature of merit in itself. To 


‘ See Famkara Igama, pp. 559 562. The Advaita Vedanta recLons thiity-six piinciples, 
but the netv piinciples in this scheme aie not independent principles, being, for the most 
part, modifications of one piinciplc, vayu (cosmic foicc) 
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reckon more is to knotv more, and to know more is to know better.^ The 
extra principles are not uncritically accepted, however, and we shall ha\'e 
something to say about the arguments for them in the proper place. 

TWENTY-FOUR IMPURE PRINCIPLES— BHOGYA-KANDA 
To Start rvith the last in the scheme of evolution, we have the five gross 
elements (mahdbhutas) — ether, air, fire, water, and earth ; the last possesses 
the five qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour ; rvater lacks 
odour ; fire lacks taste and odour ; air lacks colour, taste, and odour ; ether 
has sound alone. These qualities are called tanmatras. They are subtle 
as contrasted with the elements which are said to possess them ; and they 
cause the ^'oss elements. The uncritical mind may not understand how a 
quality like sound can be the canse of a substance like ether ; but this is 
due to mere prejudice ; for there is no such thing as substance other than 
its qualities viewed collectively, just as there is no forest other than the 
trees vietred collectively.^ Sound produces ether, while sound and touch 
produce air, and so on. Thus we have ten principles, viz. the gross elements 
and the tanmatras that cause them. The tanmdiras are themselves evolutes 
of that variety of individuation (ahankdra) wherein the quality of darkness 
and inertia (tamas) is predominant. This variety of ahankdra is also called 
bhutddi, since it is (indirectly) the cause of the elements. There are two 
other varieties of ahankdra, distinguished by the predominance of sattva 
(quality of illumination, buoyancy, and goodness) or rajas (quality 
of activity and passion) ; they are called taijasa and vaihrta respectively, 
marking a departure from the Saihkhya doctrine, xvhere the sdttvika is 
called vaikrta and the rdjasa is called taijasa. Still another point of depar- 
ture is that the Samkhya derives all the organs of sense atrd action, including 
the manas (the mind in its deliberative aspect), from the sdttvika ahankdra, 
making the rdjasa merely an auxiliary to both the sdttvika and the tdmasa 
varieties, while Saiva philosophy derives the organs of sense and manas 
from sdttvika ahankdra and the organs of action from rd.jasa ahankdra. In 
any case, the organs are derived not from the elements as in the Vedanta, 
but from varieties of ahankdra. The enumeration of the organs of sense 
and action corresponds to that in any other system ; manas is, as in the 

Sarhkhya, recognized to be an organ of both sense and action ; about its 

° The estimation oC the -worth of knowledge by its extent seems to have been common 
Lo the earlier Upanisads, as, for instance, when different seers are criticized for knowing 

only one part or anodier of the cosmic Purus.n, but not all the parts. See W. Ruben, 

‘Uber die Debatten in den alten Upanisads’ (Z.D.M.G., 1929, pp. 238 ff). It is, however, 
possible that in the passages cited by Dr. Ruben, .some emphasis at least is intended on the 
idea of a whole as contrasted with the idea of a more. 

^ See Pousltara Agania, pp. 456-460; also Sivajnana-majiadiyam, pp. 184-186, This is very 
much of an idealistic view of substance, with some affinities to Russell’s theory in his Lowell 
Lectures] and it marks one of the affinities of die system to idealism. 
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function we shall have to say more presently in treating of the internal 
organs as such. Ahankai'a is itself derived fi'om biiddlii (the intellect). 
From the standpoint of the individual, biiddhi is knotvn as the determina- 
tive faculty. It is itself derivative, but about that which gives rise to it 
there is considerable difference of opinion in different Saiva tvoi'ks. Some 
recognize a principle called citta, which is equivalent to the three gums 
(primal constituents of the univei'se), manifested but in equipoise ; above 
these they admit a principle called Prakrti as the cause of the gums, for on 
the general principle that all that is manifold and non-intelligent is caused, 
the gums must have a cause, and this is Prakrti ; it is other than the mere 
equipoise of the gutias. Others, while recognizing Prakrti, see no need for 
a separate principle called guna, and hence identify citta with Prakrti. Yet 
others would say that citta is but a variety of the functioning of mams, that 
it is what may be called the faculty of attention and does not rank as a 
distinct principle at all. As the balance of opinion is in favour of reckoning 
only ttventy-four principles from Prakrti downwards, there is no room for 
citta as a separate principle. The matter is mentioned only to indicate the 
existence of diverse opinions even in the enumeration of the principles. 

Biiddhi, ahahktira, mams, and citta (where it is recognized) constitute 
the internal organs. When the senses come into contact tvith objects, they 
give rise to indeterminate cognition. Citta (or manas in the first jahase of 
its functioning) fastens itself on this or that element in this stream of 
indeterminate presentation. Then it analyses the datum into substrate and 
quality {visesya and visesana), says that such and such qualities would belong 
to one substrate,, rvhile such other qualities would belong to another 
substrate, and doubts which of these substrates the object in front actually 
is. Ahankdra resolves to decide the issue ; and buddhi supervenes and 
resolves that it is one or the other of the doubted substrates. 

As in the Samkhya, eight dispositions of buddhi are recognized, viz. 
dharma (virtue), jhdna (knowledge), vairdgya (dispassion), aisvarya (lord- 
ship), and the opposite of these — adharma, ajhdna, avairagya, and anaisvarya. 
The subdivisions of these conform for the most part to Sarhkhya teaching, 
though they vary in some details ; the total number of these products of 
the intellect (pratyayas) is 612 .'‘ 

SEVEN MIXED PRINCIPLES— BHOJAYITR-K.VNDA 

Mula-prakrti, sometimes called prakrti-mdyd, is itself a product of 
asuddha (impure)-?7tay«, through the evolute called kald (lit. particle). 


‘ TJiey are 10 of dharma (5 yayna and 5 niyama), 80 of jiiana, 100 of vabagya, 64 of 
aisvmyn, 10 of adimrma, 64 of ajhana, 100 of avairagya, 8 of antdivatya, and 176 of aSiihti 
(impotence). See iivajnana-mdpddiyam, p. 170. 
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Ahiddha-niayci e\olves primarily into three principles — kcila (time), niyati 
(destiny or necessity), and kala. Time should be admitted as an independent 
principle, since ire find in experience that even when all necessary causes 
are present, the effect is not produced except wdth the passage of time. We 
find that different crops grow in different seasons ; we find that time 
matures and time heals. If time be taken to be one, its distinction, and 
consequent!)' its causal efficacy, would ha\'e to be explained by the adjuncts, 
e.g. the objects udiich differentiate it ; and the empty husk of bare time 
would not be worth recognition. Time therefore is manifold ; it is also 
non-intelligent ; hence it is a product and, being a product, is non- 
eternal. 

Destiny is that principle which sees that every soul has its due in the 
matter of the enjoyment of its appropriate fruit, that there is no improper 
filching of another’s fruit or avoidance of one’s own. Being non-intelligent, 
the soul has no doubt to be actuated by intelligence as the energy of the 
Lord (siva-kikti) ; but Siva-sakti is the actuator in every case, and should 
therefore be endowed with different instruments for different purposes. 
Destiny is the instrument intended for the purpose of controlling the enjoy- 
ment of karma. 

Kala is the instrument whereby the darkness that envelops souls is 
removed in part. On one sidd it evolves into mula-prakrli and on another 
into vidya (knowledge) and rdga (attachment). Vidyd and riiga have a 
tendency to be confused with jfidna and avairdgya, which are dispositions of 
the intellect. The latter arc purely material ; in order that they may attach 
to the soul, they should be actuated by Siva-iakli which is pure intelligence. 
For their actuation intermediai'ies are needed which are neither tvholly 
pure nor wholly impure ; hence the recognition of vidyd and rdga. Jfidna 
as a disposition of the intellect would account for individual cognitions ; 
but these would not be possible unless the cognitive faculty of man has 
been made manifest, and this is done through vidyd. If the cognitive energy 
of the Lord were directly active, bliss alone should be cognized, as pure 
bliss is of the nature of that energy ; in order to account for our experiences 
of pleasure and pain, vidyd has to be admitted as an intermediary. Similarly, 
attachment appears in the intellect, only as controlled by the emotive 
faculty, which faculty needs to be manifested by Siva-sakti through an 
appropriate instrument. This instrument is raga. 

These five — kala, niyati, kala, vidyd, and rdga — -are called the five 
sheaths (panca-kaficuka). It is as enveloped in these and endowed with five 
kicks (hindrances), viz. avidyd (ignorance), asmitd (egoity), raga (attach- 
ment), dvesa (aversion), and abhinivesa (clinging to life) that the soul is 
ready to have experience of mula-prakrti. The five klesas are together 
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called pumstva-mala (human impurities) ; and the soul in this condition is 
admitted as a separate principle called purusa-tattva.^ 

From asuddha-mdya up to and inclusive of Purusa, there are seven 
principles. While the twenty-four principles from Prakrti are -wholly 
impure, these others are mixed ; hence they are said to belong to the misra 
adhvan (the mixed way) as distinguished from the asuddha (impure) adhvan 
and the suddha (pure) adhvan (to which belong the Siva-tattvas to be men- 
tioned presently). The seven principles from asuddha-?ndyd are also called 
hhojayitr-kdnda (the part that brings about enjoyment), as distinguished 
from preraka-kdnda (the directive part) and bhogya-kdnda (the part con- 
sisting of objects of enjoyment). The functioning of the five principles — 
time, destiny, etc. in constituting finitude is well illustrated in the Paramar- 
thasdra with reference to the judgement, ‘Now this is something I know 
fully'. The infinitude of knowledge is contracted into finite knowledge 
(vidyd) ; it is limited to a part (kald) ; the word ‘notv’ indicates a present or 
future knowing of something unknown or a present or future doing of what 
is not yet done ; this distinction constitutes time (/idla). The word 
‘something’ indicates restriction (ha/d) of the soul’s potvers ; the ivord 
‘this’ indicates a definite and necessary relation between the subject 
and object ; necessity (niyati) restricts the object known. The word ‘fully’ 
indicates a sense of incompleteness, a desire for possession of everything 
and for continued existence ; this is rdga. The words ‘I know’ express 
finite knowledge (vidyd) ; these five united rvith Maya constitute what are 
knoivn as the six cloaks (sat-kahcitka) in that system.® 

FIVE PURE PRINCIPLES— PRERAKA-KANDA 
The pure principles are five. Siva-taltva is the first of these and the* 
cause of the rest — sakti, sadMiva, isvara, and suddhavidya. Siva-tattva is 
one, pervasive, and eternal ; it is of the nature of both knowledge and 
action ; it is the cause of the other pure principles. It helps to manifest 
the cognitive and conative energies of souls. It is not, however, to be identi- 
fied with Siva, for in itself it is not of the nature of knowledge or action 
which is non-intelligent. Neither Siva Himself nor His inherent sakti 
(power) can be directly the cause of any principles, as they would then be 

“ See Tattva-traya-nirnaya, v. 22, commentary, and Sivajmim-mapadiyam, p. 1S8. 

“ Allied to the conception of the cloaks is that of the eightfold city (pwyastaka), which 
is another name for the subtle body with irhidi each soul is endotv^ed. There are divergent 
accounts as to the eight constituents of this body. According to some accounts (e.g, the 
Kalottara), they are the five subtle elements together with mams, buddhi, and ahankara: 
according to others, they are hala, kald, niyali, tSga, vidyd, manas, buddhi, and ahankara; 
according to yet another account (Bhoja's Tattvaprakaiihd, v. 12), this body is made of 
thirty tntlva; under eight heads; (1) the elements, (2) the organs, (3) manas, (4) buddhi, 
(5) ahankara, (6) guija, (7) Prakrti, and (8) the five beginning with kdia. 
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liable to transformation and affected by inertness. Siva-tattva is an evolu- 
tion through }7iahd?naya or pure Maya, as distinguished from amddha- 
7 ndyd mentioned earlier. But Maya in either form cannot be an inherent 
power of the Lord ; it is assumptive, taken on (parigraha-sakti).'’ 

The first evolute of this is sahti-tattva. From Witi proceeds saddsiva- 
tattva, rvherein the cognitive and conative energies are held in equipoise ; 
thence proceeds Isvara-tattva, in which the cognitive energy is subordinated 
to the conative ; from that again comes iuddhavidyd-tattva, wherein conative 
energy is subordinated to the cognitive. Since time belongs to the class 
of inferior impure evolutes, it should follow that the pure principles are 
timeless and that there is no question of priority or posteriority among 
them. Such a conclusion is, however, not acceptable to some Saiva 
Siddhantins by these others therefore a pure time is recognized, pertain- 
ing to the pure principles. It is difficult to make intelligible this concept 
of a pure time. If it is free from the defects discovered by idealistic 
dialectic in the category of time, it is really timelessness ; and if there is 
really a sequence among the pure principles, these cannot be as pure as 
they are claimed to be. The recognition of 'pure time’ is significant of 
the Siddhantin’s constant desire to effect a compromise. It is questionable, 
ho-wever, whether this compromise is anything but a half-way house. 

WORLD OF SOUNDS 

So far tve have dealt with one aspect of the evolution of suddha-mdyd 
or mahdmdyd, the evolution into the world of things (artha-prapanca) as 
contrasted with the world of sounds (iabda-prapanca). Over and above the 
articulate sound cognized by all physically, the Siddhantin recognizes three 
other forms — para, which is absolutely supreme and subtle, pasyanti, 
which is relatively gross but is still undifferentiated as the colours of the 
peacock are undifferentiated in the contents of the peahen’s egg, and 
madliyamd, which is grosser still and differentiated, though not articulate, 
being of the nature of rvords which rve utter to ourselves \Fithout the use 

' Sec Aglioia Siva’s commentary on the TattvapiakaStlia, v. 25. Even the lealistic school 
has to admit Maya to be a pangraha-Saktt. Wliile, however, tlie idealistic school draw's what 
seems to be the natural inference and compares the product to the reflection in a mirror 
(see Paramarlhasai a, verses 12 and 13: ‘As in the orb of a mirror pictures such as those 
of a town or village shine, which are inseparable h-om it and yet are distinct from one 
another and from it, so from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme Bhaiiava this universe, 
though loid of distinction, appears distinct, part from part, and distinct from that vision’; 
cf. also the opening verse of Daksinamurli'Stotra ascribed to Sankara), the realist school 
refuses to take the evolutes to be illusory, ‘as such a manifestation ivould be false, though 
what is declared to be so is established as true by all the means of knowledge’. For the 
Fmammthasara, Dr. Burnett’s text and translation published in the T.R A S., IQIO have been 
used. 

' Ver.se 32 of the Tattvapiakaiiha denies priority and posteriority among the pure piinci- 
ples. But the commentator, Aghora .^iva, condemns it as an interpolation; according to him, 
there is an order of evolution and involution even among the pure principles. 
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of the vocal organs. Articulate sound is called vaikhart. Of this there 
are two forms, subtle and gross ; the latter abides in .sucldhauidya-tattva, 
and the former in isvara-iattva ; madhyamd abides in sadaiivn-tattva ; 
pasyanti in iakti-tattva, also called bindu-taltva ; and pard in Siva-tattva, 
also called ndda-tattva. Just as sakti has to be distinguished from sakti- 
tattva, bindu has to be distinguished from hindu-tattva ; the latter is an 
evolute of kiddha-mdyd, while the former is suddha-mdya. 

THEORY OF SPHOTA 

Meaning is made known not by letters nor by trords, but by a capacity 
which is manifested through letters and words. This capacity (iakti) is 
what is called sphota by the grammarians. It resides in the ndda-tattva, 
the first evolute of suddh(i-mdyd. The arguments tvhereby sphota is estab- 
lished are well known. The individual letters cannot make known the 
meaning, for if each letter did so, the other letters would be unnecessary ; 
and as the letter-cognitions are momentary, any aggregation of them is 
impossible. The contention that the residual impressions of letter-cognitions 
persist and that they may have this function is of no avail, since residual 
impressions are known to have the function of recalling their own causes 
(here the letter-cognitions) ; and there is no justification for imposing 
another function on them. Though sphota or iakti or ndda is manifested 
by each letter, meaning as a whole is not fully manifest therewith ; for it 
is manifested bit by bit by each succeeding letter as occurring in a partic- 
ular sequence ; the manifestation by the preceding letter or set of letters 
is a preparation for the manifestation of the succeeding letter, till the word 
is completed. Similar is the case in the expression of meaning by the words 
of a sentence. The Siddhantin thus favours not a mere diversity, but a 
unity progressively manifested in the diversity.” 

SOULS AND THEIR BONDS 

Souls are naturally infinite, pervasive, omniscient, etc. Yet they 
experience themselves as limited, finite, little-knorving. This is due to 
their bonds, of which there are three — dnava, karma, and Maya. Anava is 
a connate impurity ; it is ivhat may be called original sin, if by ‘sin’ ire 
mean nothing more than imperfection. It is present without any begin- 
ning in souls, like the husk and bran in paddy or verdigris in copper. It 

° The grammaiians who defend sphota are Advaitins, though not of tlie orthodox school. 
They arc Sabda-brahma-vadins. Sankara rejects tlie sphota doctrine despite its monistic 
metaphysical implications. Vacaspati follows him in this, though the arguments of neither 
can be said to be very conclusive : see an article by tlie present wiiter on 'Vacaspati’s ciUicism 
of the Sphotavada’, Journal of Oiiental Research, Madras, December, 1932. The Siddhantin’s 
recognition of sphota is one more link with monistic idealism. 
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is because of this im2turity that the pervasive (vibhu) soul cognizes itself 
as finite, as if it were atomic (ami). Because of this limitation of cognithe 
and conative pmvers, souls act in certain ways which they take to be good 
or evil ; and these acts bear consequences which have to be tv'orked out b) 
being experienced. The consequences constitute the next bond called 
kainm. But in order to experience the consequences and gain knowledge 
theieby, there should be objects of enjoyment, and instruments of 
cognition and enjoyment. These arc provided by Maya of the impure 
variety. The functions of anava and pure Maya are thus opposed ; wdiile 
anava obscures, Maya illumines ; wTile anava binds, Maya liberates ; but 
the illumination and liberation clue to Maya are very limited ; such 
knowledge as results therefrom is clelusive.^“ All the same, there is suffi- 
cient contrast between anava and Maya to warrant the non-identification 
of the ttvo. Those who would avoid the recognition of anava have yet to 
admit ignorance as a positive entity obscuring the natural powers of 
knowledge and action. This ignorance itself is called anava by the 
Siddhantins.^ 

Souls which have all the three kinds of bonds are called sakalas. Those 
for whom Maya alone has been resolved by the involution of the worlds 
etc. in the periodical deluges, are called pralayakalas. Karma remains for 
these in addition to anava and has to be worked out in fresh tvorlds etc. 
in a fresh creation. Those for whom karma too is resolved, imava alone 
being left, are called vijiiandkalas. These reside in the worlds constituted 
by ^uddha-mdyd. 


GOD AND HIS FUNCTIONS 

God is pure, omnipotent, omniscient, gi'acious, eternally free from 
bonds. He carries on the fivefold function of creation, preservation, 
destruction, concealment, and the bestowal of grace. The last is the 
culmination of all His other functions. Souls, in their essential nature, 
are the same as God ; but their potencies are concealed by beginningless 

See Agliora Siva on v. 23 of the Tattvapiakaiika: 'Though aiuddlia-maya loo biings 
about knowledge and action thiough kald etc. it yet seives only to delude, since that knowledge 
is of the particular and leads to the superimposition of the self on the not-self, whereas 
the knoivledge brought about by the mahdmdya is extensive knowledge ol all things together; 
further, die latter is of puie entities like Siva and comes through knoivledge impaited by 
doctiinal ivorks; hence luddha-niUyd produces real wisdom'. 

“ The arguments for the existence of anava constitute a striking parallel to the Advaitin’s 
aiguments for recognizing nescience of a positive nature {bhdva-i upa-ajnana). Yet another 
link with monistic idealism. 

He is both the mateiial and the efficient cause of the world; through His sahlis He 
is the material cause and in His own nature the eHicient cause. The distinction is relative 
and not indicative of a real difference, for there is identity between sakti and iaktimat, as 
betiveen attiibute and substance. While the monistic variety of Saivism insists on both kinds 
of causality, the dualistic vaiiety as presented in the Swajndna-7napridiyaTn consideis the 
attiibution of material causality to be figurative. 
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anava. To remove the obscuration and to reveal innate capacities is the 
purpose of God’s functioning. The ignorance of souls can be removed 
partially through the bodies, instruments, etc. provided by asuddha-maya, 
i.e. by the physical trorld around us. The creation and sustentation of 
this world are therefore undertaken by God for this purpose. Aided by 
these bodies and instruments, the soul transmigrates, acquiring and 
spending karma, gathering experiences, and gradually tveaning atvay the 
potrer of anava to obscure. The progress is not uniform nor invariable. 
Different souls require different lengths of time ; sometimes there is 
backsliding, because the identification with the material world and 
its enjoyments is too strong. The process of transmigration is in any 
case wearisome. It is necessary to give rest periodically to the evolving 
souls ; the flagging energies of asuddha-mayd have also to be given time 
occasionally to get freshened up ; the function of destruction is thus an 
act of grace, not of cruelty. Souls left to themselves may not engage in 
activity leading to further experiences. And anava, being non-intelligent, 
is not active of itself. Since for their otvn good souls should be made to 
act, seeking the pleasures of this world as if they rrere ultimate happiness, 
and parviscience as if it tverc omniscience, God functions through His 
mm energy called the energy of concealment (tirodhana-sakti) and makes 
mala (original impurity) active ; hence this hkti too is figuratively spoken 
of as a mala ; and the function of concealment is the fourth function of 
God in the interest of the souls. 

SALVATION 

When by long experience of transmigration the soul has learnt to 
equate empirical good and evil, realized that the one is as fleeting and 
intrinsically worthless as the other, and become indifferent to the acquisi- 
tion of good karma as well as bad, the stage is set for release. The mala 
that so long obscured and hindered is now ripe and fit for the divine 
surgeon’s knife. The soul no longer cognizes tvith the evolutes of asuddha- 
mayd nor with its own feeble flickering intelligence, but seeks the omnis- 
cience that is at once its otvn nature and birthright. There is the onset of 
divine grace, quick or slotv, relatively to the capacities of the soul and the 
activities of physical or mental worship or meditation that the soul betakes 
itself to. When grace has fully set in, the Lord reveals Himself and 
instructs the soul. To the vijndnahalas He reveals Himself as their own 
inner light ; to the pralaydkalas in a divine supernatural form ; to the 
sakalas as a preceptor apparently like one of themselves. By seeing, 
touching, or instructing He performs the purification (diksd). If the 
ignorance of souls were due to mere absence of knowledge, it could be 
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removed by knowledge ; but mala is an entity ; it is of a positive nature 
and can be removed only by another positive entity ; hence the need for 
dihsa. The need for the help of the preceptor does not cease immediately 
with diksd. He has to continue to help for a while, just as the surgeon is 
required not merely to operate the cataract, but also to bandage the eye 
for some days befoie proper vision is restored. kVith this restoration, the 
soul no longer looks on itself as of the nature of pdsa or pasu, matter or 
the finite little-knowing spiritual atom. It has been weaned away from 
association with them and educated to a realization of its own full stature. 
It realizes its own Sivatva ; and whatever is cognized is cognized as Siva. 
There is no more misery or imperfection, since there is no cause thereof; 
when the cognizer and the cognized are both ,§iva, who can cause misery 
to rvhom? This is the final stage of release. It is not dependent on or 
concomitant with release from the body ; for the change is not physical, 
but spiritual. Through mere momentum or through the residue of 
piarabdha karma (past ivork already bearing fruit), the phy'sical body may 
persist for a while after spiritual illumination ; but it does not fetter the 
enlightened soul, since it is not cognized as such. 

SAIVA SIDDHaNTA CONTRASTED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 
The attainment of Sivatva may be understood as complete mergence 
of being in Siva or the realization of an identity of essence in spite of 
difference in existence. This is the difference between the idealist and 
realist schools of Saivism, between what is ordinarily known as Kashmir 
^aivism and the 5aiva Siddhanta of South India.“ The latter contends 
that identity is not significant in the absence of difference and that tvdien 
the scriptures teach non-duality (advaita), they mean to deny not the 
existence of two, but the duality of two ; they say, ‘They are not two’, not 
‘There are not two’. While both schools claim to maintain aduaitaj tliey 
differ thus in the interpretation of the term. Consistently with the 
starting point, the realist Saiva cannot conceive of release as a mergence. 
The released souls continue to exist as souls ; if they ceased to be as such, 
who is there to enjoy release? Not God, for He is eternally released. The 
soul claims God’s nature as its own too ; but it has not the effrontery to 
claim that it is itself God. On the contrary, it always professes to be a 
devoted servant of God. But it claims greater dignity for itself than in 

“ TIic contrast in localities is un.sound; for many of tlie early writers of the realist school, 
e.g. Sadyojyotis. Ramakanpra, Naiayanakantlra, etc., seem to have belonged to ICashma. 
Tradition has it that Tirumular, perhaps the earliest Tamil saiva, brought Saivism to the 
South from the North, possibly K,ashniir. The editors of the Kashmir Saivism series recognue 
that dualist saivism too has a home in Kashmir; and one of the works published by tliem, 
tire Naieivaia-pankfS.j belongs to this school. 
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the Vaisnav'a Visistadv'aita ; i£ the analogies of being secondaiy to God, 
being the body of God, and so on were pressed, it would follow that in 
release God exjreriences through the soul, as formerly the soul used to 
experience through its possessions, the body and the senses ; this is the 
proper consequence of the adjectival position of the soul. But the Saiva 
Siddhantin will have none of this ; he makes the soul the essential figure 
in the picture. In bondage the soul experienced through pain ; now it 
experiences through pati (the Lord) ; its knowledge is no longer pnia-jnana 
or pahi-iiiayia, but pati-jyiana ; pati-jnma means not the Lord’s knowledge, 
but the soul’s knowledge through the Lord. To the idealist critic, this 
will appear to be one more half-way house, a concession to the popular 
demand for individuality combined with an inability to avoid the funda- 
mental position of non-duality. The other well-defined indications of 
idealism may be briefly resumed here; the recognition of pyamana 
(evidence of knotvledge) as essentially one — cit-sahti, the varieties like per- 
ception, inference, etc. being but instruments ’iv'hich define that one ; the 
recognition of Maya as not the inherent but an assumptive {paiigmha) 
sakti of the Lord ; the admission of sphota ; the acknowledgement of the 
essentially unstable and indeterminable nature of the Jn'a (soul) as such, 
since he is said to be sadasat (real-unreal), i.e. both intelligent and non- 
intelligent, taking on the colour of his surroundings (this is not far removed 
from the Advaitin’s doctrine of jlvatva as indeterminable) ; the notion that 
there is no substance as such in which qualities inhere ; and so on. But 
more than all these, the insistence on knowledge as the means of release 
is what places the system in the direct line of succession of Indian 
thought. The original defect is obscuration or ignorance of a positive 
character trith the resultant non-intuition^'‘ of the Jura’s essential oneness 
irith Si^'a. The removal of this ignorance has to be ivorked up through 
discipline — caryd (obsei’vance), kriyd (rites), and yoga — and helped by the 
onset of grace ; but discipline and grace function only as culminating in 
jfidna ; it is knowledge that removes the sorrows of the soul. Throughout 
the course of transmigration, the soul has suffered in ignorance of its 
birthright, like the princeling brought up by the woodmen as one of them- 
selves ; when the divine Preceptor removes the veil and reveals the true 
identity of the princely soul, there arc no more false identifications, no 
more miseries. Discriminative wisdom is the supreme means of release ; 
all others are means only as subsidiary thereto. And this knowledge is not 
of the same texture as empirical knowledge. The external objects of 
cognition through pdia-jiidna are asatd^ Illustrations of things which are 

Akhycdi, as it is called in the PratyabUijna school. 

See Siva]nana-mapa4iyam, sulra 6, topic 1. 
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asat are the tvriting on the water, the dream, and the mirage, For the 
Siddhantin, wJio believes in Satkaryavada (the vietv that effects are pre- 
existent in the cause), the asal cannot be the absolutely non-existent ; 
what he means thereby is the mutable. It requires very little imagination 
to see the close resemblance of this conception of the world to the Advaitin’s 
conception of it as anirvacaniya (indeterminable). It will not be forgotten 
in this connection that the Advaitin too is a Satkaryavadin. A further 
point of resemblance is the function assigned to scripture. Scripture too 
is a pramana and its content can be but asat. The Siddhantin says that 
scripture (like other pramdnas) has a place in the knowledge of the pure 
sat, in that, though it does not have Siva for its content, it helps to bring 
about the inward realization of the It is a case of the pramdnas not 

revealing but fulfilling themselves in the sat. 

JIVANMUKTI 

Consistently with such a doctrine of release, one would expect not 
only the subordination of all forms of worship and meditation to knotvd- 
edge, but also their elimination when knorvledge is attained. The 
jivanmuhta (free while living) should have no duties to perform. If he does 
any virtuous acts, it may be by choice or purely by force of habit. Those 
who want to find him will see him in the company of the saintly or in 
places of worship ; he will be found in the garbs of the saintly. But there 
can be no injunction of place or time or activity for such souls. The 
mention of what they do is to be treated as a description, not a prescrip- 
tion. In so far as any prescription is intended, that should be taken to 
apply to him who is yet in quest of wisdom, not to the enlightened man. 
Such a position is taken up not merely by the monistic Saivism of Kashmir, 
but also by the Siddhanta. The twelfth sutra of the Sivajndna-bodha 
prescribes the consorting with godly men and the frequenting of temples 
for the sake of release, and not for the released. 

The more extreme among the realists say that even though knotvl- 
edge is attained, there is no unshakable realization. Prarabdha karma not 
yet having been exhausted, it will tend to ujoroot this new acquisition; 
and the performance of virtuous acts is enjoined for the sake of reinforcing 
the knowledge gained.^' Such a position is not unintelligible in itself ; but 
it is hardly consistent rrith the Siddhantin’s conception of the nature and 
supremacy of knowledge in the scheme of release. 

Sivapiana-malmdiyam, loc. cU. Yet, strangely enough, the Siddhantin is not tired of 
criticizing the Advaitin for his doctrine of a non.dual Brahman revealed by scripture, which 
is not real as Brahman is. 

” See sivajnana-mnpadiyain, sutra 12. Compare this with Sivagrayogin’s bhasya on tlie 
Sanskrit version of the same siitra. 
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Doctrinal variations like these do but lend point to our main conten- 
tion that a whole gamut of variations has been played on a single funda- 
mental theme, with a common stock of fundamental concepts based 
perhaps on common scriptural textsd* The Sivagamas, no less than the 
Upanisads, have provided the basis for every shade of philosophic thought 
from monism to pluralism, idealism to realism, but throughout there is 
the insistence on knowledge as the saviour, the insistence characteristic of 
the best Hindu thought.” 


It is by no means certain that the remote basic texts o£ the idealistic school are 
different from those of the realist. Even the Sivamana-boilhn, a cardinal text of the realist 
school, is susceptible of idealist explanation. Vitlyaranya is credited tv'ith an idealist com- 
raentaiy on these twelve sulras\ in our own days, a very creditable attempt in this direction 
has been made by Kuppu.stvami Raju of Tanjore, the scholarly Tamil translator of many 
Sanskrit philosophical tvoiks. 

“ It is because of this cardinal feature that it was possible for Appaya DIksita to construct 
(or, as some would have it, reconsU'ucl) a bridge between saivism and Advaita Vedanta, 
thr'ounh the system knotvn as Sivadvaita: see further the Sivadvaita-niuiaya and the Sivadvaita 
of Sifhantlm (both published by the University of Madras). 
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THE PATtI OF YOGA IN THE GITA 


I T is significaiK, that the Bhagavad-Gita calls itself a Yoga-sastra and not 
a Dharma-sastra, though the scripture arises out of a moral problem, 
The question that is posed at the outset is whether, in the given circum- 
stances, Arjuna’s refusing to fight was an act of dharma or adharma. But the 
elaborate answer given by ^rl Krsna, after a short preliminary reprimand, 
begins on a high metaphysical note: ‘Never was there a time when I did 
not exist, nor thou, nor these kings of men. Nevmr trill there be a time 
■when any of us shall cease to be’ (11.12). This high note is continued 
through the next eighteen -v'erses, rising at limes to such a pitch as the 
follotving, before it comes dmvn to the moral question : ‘The unreal never 
is, the Real never is not ; the conclusion about these two is well perceived 
by the seers of Truth’ (11.16). 

The procedure here adopted by the Gild is quite in accordance with 
the Hindu spiritual tradition. For in Hinduism ethics is only a subordi- 
nate branch of metaphysics. Ethics is the science of human conduct and 
character. It is a study of what a man ought to do and to be. But n’hat 
a man ought to do and to be deioends upon the end and aim of human 
life ; and this, again, depends upon the nature and purpose of the universe, 
of which he is an integral part. The universe is a vast arena where there is 
a perpetual conflict going on between the self and the not-self, giving rise 
to a hierarchical order of dual beings, till at last the dualism of spirit and 
matter is overcome, and the sundered spirit regains its original wholeness 
and becomes absolutely free from any kind of limitation — thus closing one 
cosmic cycle. This latv of spiritual progression in the universe of tirne 
and space is one of the fundamental postulates of Hindu speculative 
thought. And on this la-^v are based the Hindu views of human individu- 
ality, of human society, and of human history in general. Accordingly, 
progress on the part of individuals or communities or nations is ahvays 
judged in terms of increasing spiritual values. And the consummation 
of all these values is called moksa, which means liberation. It is a libera- 
tion wdiich takes place not in time but from time. It is a transformation 
into the eternal being of God. 

PLACE dr YOGA AND ETHICS IN THE GITA 
Moksa is a negative expression, as it connotes freedom from the bonds 
of finitude. But yoga, as it is used in the Gita, is a positive expression 
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for the same experience. It connotes the positive aspect of moksa, as it 
means union with the Infinite. The Sanskrit word yoga, which is cognate 
rvith the English worci ‘yoke’, is the key to the whole scripture. The Gtta 
is called a Yoga-sastra, its message is termed yoga, the avatara rv’ho delivers 
the message is designated Yogesvara, and the ideal man whom the scripture 
describes is called a yogin. These four words — yoga, yogin, Yogesvara, and 
Yoga-sastra — have to be borne in mind by all tvho want to understand the 
import of the Bhagavad-Gitd. Also, it should not be forgotten that the 
word yoga is not used in the Gita, in any narrow or technical sense of 
thought-control, as in Patanjali's Yoga-Sutra. It is used here in its primary 
sense of union or fellotv’ship with God. The Gita is called a Yoga-^astra, 
because it teaches the way to that union or fellowship. And, as that 
union has to be achieved through right effort, right devotion, and right 
knowledge, we have the three well-known divisions of Karma-yoga, Bhakti- 
yoga, and Jhana-yoga. It is idle to contend that there are only these three 
divisions of yoga or that there is any hard and fast line between one 
division and another. The Bhagavad-Gitd knows no such limitations, nor 
such rigid distinctions. For it speaks also of Biiddhi-yoga, Dh}'ana-yoga, 
and Sannyasa-yoga, and very often in one and the same passage one aspect 
of yoga runs into another most naturally. The fact is that the various 
aspects of yoga cannot be really separated from one another, any more 
than the various functions of our minds can be separated from one another. 
It is only for purposes of analysis that we isolate the discipline of our wdll 
and call it Karma-yoga, the discipline of our emotions and call it Bhakti- 
yoga, and the discipline of our understanding and call it Jirana-yoga. 
Spiritual life is a whole and it involves the direction of the 'whole mind — 
our -will, our emotions, and our understanding. The path of light Begins 
with right discrimination, goes through obedience to the la'w and moral 
action, and thence through self-forgetting love and service, and ends in 
spiritual hreedom, -where the individual realizes that he is part and parcel 
of the all-embracing Spirit. And all this lengthy -tvay is a natural slope 
and not an artificial staircase in which one could count the steps. There- 
fore the Gltd treats yoga, -which stands not only for the goal of spiritual life 
but also for the way leading to it, as one organic whole, though, for purposes 
of exposition, it often isolates and dwells upon one aspect of it to the 
exclusion of the others. 

It is in the light of such a yoga that the Gltd wants us to consider 
all problems of dharma including the one posed by Arjuna on the field of 
battle. Any conception of dharma which consists only of some authoritative 
rules of conduct, without a living connection rvith yoga, which is the end 
and aim of human life, is dharma only for the ignorant. For rules of 
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dharma are not ends in tliemselvcs. lliey are only means to an end and 
the end is yoga. Therefore their utility should be judged by the degree 
to which they promote the end. If at any time any rule is found to be 
retarding, instead of promoting, our progress toirards the union, it has to 
be scrapped at once. True dharma is that which is ever in vital connection 
iv'ith yoga. It has to grou' from within and adjust itself, as the personality 
of man progresses toirards divine union. And all rules of dharrna are 
dissolved at last in the fruition of yoga. That is the meaning of that famous 
verse in the Gltci which says, ‘Surrendering all rules of dharma, come to 
me alone for shelter. Do not grieve. I \yill release thee from all sins’ 
(XVIII.66). 

Wc now see ivhy the Gltd calls itself a Yoga-sastra and not a Dharma- 
sastra. Yoga, as understood in the Gita, involves and transcends dharma, 
as religious life involves and transcends moral life. It stands both for the 
way and for the goal. The goal is God’s being, and the tray is man's 
becoming. The description of the goal and the description of the way are 
the fwo streams flowing throughout the Gitd. Sometimes one stream comes 
up and sometimes the other stream, and sometimes both of them inter- 
mingle their tvaters like the holy rivers, the Gahga and the Yamuna. 

' THE GITA AND THE UPANI§ADS 

The Gild is also termed an Upanisad. A irell-knotrn t^erse compares 
the Upanisads to cows and the Gltd to their milk. It is thereby admitted 
that the teachings of the Gitd are derived from the older scriptures. Only, 
in the later scripture we have an expansion of matter, a redistribution of 
emphasis, and a reinterpretation of the teaching for the benefit of men in 
all tvalks of life. For instance, the idea of Karma-yoga, vrhich is so matvel- 
lously developed in the Gild, is found in germ in the opening manUas of 
the lia Upanisad, 'udiich may be translated thus: ‘Whatsoever moves in 
the world, is to be cot'ered by the Lord. You should then enjoy by 
surrendering all. Do not covet the tvealth of any man. Only by doing 
one’s karma here, one should desire to live a hundred years. Karma tvill 
not cling to you if you live thu.s — and not otherwise’. 

Mahatma Gandhi once said about this passage, ‘If all the Upanisads 
and all other scriptures happened all of a sudden to be reduced to ashes, 
and if only the first verse in the Isa Upanisad were left intact in the 
memory of Hindus, Hinduism would live for ever’. No wonder therefore 
that this passage and its expansion in the Gitd were the favourite texts of 
the Mahatma, ivdio exemplified them in his orm life as no other man did 
in recent history. 

It should be observed that Karma-yoga, even in its first appearance 
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in the Isa Upanisad; was regarded as the solv'ent of ka) ma-bandlia or the 
so-called laiv of Karma. In the centuries tlrat lay between the age of the 
Upani.sads and the age of the Mahabharata the latv of Karma undenvent 
an enormous development in Hindu religious thought, and jhana (dhine 
knov'ledge) coupled tvith karma-sannyasa (renunciation of works) came to 
be looked upon as the only solvent of the ine.Norable latr. The Gita does 
not deny that jiiana is a solvent, but reaffirms that Karma-yoga is also an 
equally efficient solvent. Thus it sujrplied a much needed correctite to the 
over-emphasis on jnana and renunciation, which had led to mere quietism. 
It may be said that the tvholc Gita is a long and sustained protest against 
the dangers of quietism. 


BUDDHI-YOGA 

In working out its doctrine of yoga, with its well-balanced emphasis 
on karma, bhakti, and jneinn, the Gila begins with the preliminary disci- 
pline of the mind, which it calls Buddhi-yoga. Nothing shows the intellec- 
tual robustness of its teaching so well as the place which this scripture gives 
to buddhi (intellect) and the importance it attaches to its proper cultiva- 
tion, In many theistic systems intellect is generally suspect, and an 
uncritical acceptance of things which cannot stand the test of reason is 
often encouraged. The result is that many people who are actually critical 
in all other things are notoriously uncritical in matters religious. Tliere 
are, no doubt, some truths beyond the reach of reason. But there are a 
good many that lie within its province, and an over-emphasis on faith, at 
the expense of reason, generally results in an uncritical attitude to all 
religious teaching, culminating in gross superstition. The Gltd encourages 
no such attitude. Following the Upanisads, it gives to buddhi a very high 
place in its analysis of human personality. It says, 'The senses are said 
to be great, the mind is greater than the senses, and the understanding is 
greater than the mind, but greater than the understanding is He (the 
Atman)’ (III.42). 

Buddhi or understanding is thus next only to the Atman in man. 
The rational element in us is next only to the spiritual element. There- 
fore it is not by ignoring reason, but by exeixising it fully, that we can 
rise to the level of the spirit. An enlightened understanding is preliminary 
to every kind of effective spiritual life. It is as necessary for Karma-yoga 
and Bhakti-yoga as for Jnana-yoga. For the karma that is taught in the 
Gltd is not unenlightened action, nor is the bhakti that is taught there 
unbalanced emotion. 

This will be seen clearly when we note the implications of what the 
Gltd calls Buddhi-yoga. The expression first occurs in 11.49. This verse 
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along with four others that follow may be taken as the exposition of the 
importance of buddhi in Karma-yoga. If we analyse these verses, we find 
that, according to the Gitd, Buddhi-yoga implies equanimity or evenness of 
mind, an attitude of detachment, freedom from error or delusion, and 
ability to rise above the mere letter of the law. In short, it is the prelim- 
inary discipline of the mind indispensable to every kind of spiritual life 
— whether it is Karma-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, Dhyana-yoga, or Jhana-yoga. 

Further light on the importance of buddhi is thrown by the distinction 
which the Gita seems to draw between plana and vipldna — that is between 
intellectual enlightenment and spiritual realization. These two words 
occur in conjunction in fivm different places in the Gita (III.41, VL8, VII.2, 
IX. 1, and XVIII. 42). and if we examine the verses in which they occur 
together, we see what great importance the Gltd attaches to intellectual 
enlightenment. In fact, according to this scripture, realization is never 
complete without the enlightenment of the understanding. Jhdna is 
obviously connected with buddhi. The atvakening of buddhi leads to 
jhnnaj as the awakening of the Atman leads to vipldna, which is thus the 
fulfilment of jhdiia and not its negation. 

The Gltd is, however, not unaware of the dangers of the understand- 
ing. For it speaks of three types of buddhi. And the loismst type is 
de.scribed thus: ‘The understanding which, being enveloped in darkness, 
regards wrong as right and which reverses all values — that, O Partha, is 
of a dark nature’ (XVIII. 32). The Gltd further illustrates this type of 
buddhi in its description, in the sixteenth chapter, of the wicked men who 
say, ‘This world is false, without a moral basis and without a God. What 
is there that does not spring from mutual union? Lust is the cause of all’ 
(XVI.8). 

Thus the great scripture has no patience with those who are intelligent 
but devilish in character, any more than with those who are pious but 
foolish. It is aware that, without a disciplined mind. Karma-yoga would 
result only in rash action, Bhakti-yoga in superstitious worship, and 
Jhana-yoga in vague abstractions. Though the Gltd is a theistic gospel, its 
object is not to bring to the feet of God a rash or a sentimental or an 
anaemic soul but a fully developed, -well integrated, dynamic soul. Hence 
its insistence on the preliminary discipline of Buddhi-yoga. 

KARMA-YOGA 

How a well integrated, dynamic soul should conduct itself in the world 
of men is the theme of those sections of the Gltd which deal with Karma- 
-yoga. It has become almost a truism to say that Karma-yoga means 
performance of actions without caring for their fruits. But we have to 
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distinguish here internal fruits from external fruits. We hare to distin- 
guish internal spiritual reactions of our works in outsch-es from their 
external consequences in the world. If we drair a graph of our successes 
and failures in the world from day to day and another graph of our suc- 
cesses and failures in the internal kingdom of spirit, horr different would 
these bel Very often the crest of the one would correspond to the trough 
of the other. For very often our worldly success is due to some compromise 
with evil, some sacrifice of principle ; and, contrariwise, some at least of our 
failures in life may be clue to our reluctance to compromise with evil, to 
our dogged adherence to some ^arinciple of conduct. It may he that, wdien 
the ivorld is congratulating us on some achievement of ours, our conscience 
is pricking us ; and, again, when the world is treating us noth contempt 
and scorn, we are rejoicing inwarcUy that in the interests of our higher- 
self the sacrifice was rvorth making. Happy, of course, is the man in whose 
life both the graphs of worldly success and spiritual progress approximate 
to each other. Ordinarily they do not, and give rise to the storm and 
stress of human life. On this conRict what the avatara of the Gita seems 
to say is this: 'Leave the outer curve to me and confine yourself to the 
inner. If you do so resolutely, you will find supreme happiness’. That is 
really the meaning of one of the most popular verses in the Gita\ 'Those 
who meditate on me and rvorship me exclusively and who are ever devoted 
to me — their welfare is my burden’ (1X.22). 

lURMA-YOGA RESULTS IN A RICH MENTAL LIFE 

If we shift our goal from the outside world to our own inward self 
and care only for the spiritual value of our actions and not for their 
material consequences, we gain a marvellously rich experience consisting of 
various elements. 

First of all, a single aim takes the place of many conflicting aims and 
desires. The chaos of our mental life is reduced to order and harmony. 
As the Gita says, ‘In this, the resolute mind has a single aim ; but the 
thoughts of the irresolute are manifold and endless’ (11.41). The single 
aim is what an English poet called soul-making — ^not money-making or 
pleasure-seeking or anything of the kind. All the given conditions of life 
tvill then be looked upon as only machinery for shaping the soul. They 
are not at all ends in themselves, but only means to an end. And the end 
is the expansion and enrichment of the soul, enabling it to realize its 
destiny in God. 

Secondly, very soon there comes the realization that there is really no 
such thing as failure in life. When we fix our aim on some wmrldly object 
— ^wealth or potver or pleasure— -we may or may not succeed. But if we fix 
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our aim on something iinrard like the improvement o£ the sell, there can 
be no failure ivhatsoei'er. For every righteous act or noble feeling or kind 
thouglit automatically exalts the soul, whatever may be its consequence in 
the outer uoiid. Here success is in our own hands and is not subject to 
chance, uncertainty, or fear. As the Gita says, ‘In this no effort is ever 
lost and no harm is ever done ; even a little of this law saves a man from 
great fear’ (11.40). 

Thirdly, with the realization that the kingdom of God is within us, 
to be trat'crscd day by day with pure thoughts and noble deeds, -we cease 
to expect too much from the world, tve cease to look for things wdiich our 
life on earth rras never meant to give. For instance, we may ceaselessly 
work for improving the conditions of the .society we live in, but we may 
not foolishly hope for the establishment of a social Utopia. We. may as 
rvell expect our wooden horizontal or parallel bars to leap into life one 
day and bear blossom and fruit. Evil rvill remain in the world for all time 
to come. We can never eradicate it, horvever hard we may try. The 
paradise rve ivork for is the paradise of the soul and not of the earth. It 
belongs to eternity, not to time. 

Fourthly", when once we resolutely shift our aim inivards, rre seem to 
touch the core of Reality amidst a thousand transient things. Everything 
falls into its place. The earth shrinks into a speck in the starry regions, 
A proper perspective is established, and with it comes a correct sense of 
values. We discover the golden thread that strings together the pearls of 
creation. We see order in disorder, unity in multiplicity, and design in 
chance and accident. The Gita says, ‘Deluded by the threefold disposition 
of Nature this world does not know me who am above them and eternal . . , 
But those who take refuge in me shall overcome the spell’ (VII. 13, 14). 

Fifthly, it is the beginning of a happiness ivhich groups day by day 
and for -which ive have no words — ^happiness which, as the Gllii says, ‘not 
even the heaviest of afflictions can take away’. The yogin begins to feel 
that experience, of ivhich the scripture speaks so often, and which Mahatma 
Gandhi has exemplified throughout his life, viz. perfect rest and peace 
amidst ceaseless toil and incessant activity. 

Thus Karma-yoga does not mean that the yogin reaps no fruits. On 
ontrary, he reaps a hundredfold. Only they are the invisible fruits 
e spirit, far more lasting and valuable than the tangible fruits of the 
1 . 


THE CONCEPTION OF SVADIIARMA 


But Karma-yoga is only the method of our work. It lays dowm only 
ae manner in which -we should discharge our duties. But what our duties 
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are, what constitutes their content and substance, is indicated in the Gitd 
by the expression svadharma. In our religious tradition this expression 
is too often interpreted as meaning only caste duties. As there were— or 
it was supposed there were — four distinct castes in Hindu society, it was 
presumed that every caste had its own clear-cut profession or ciuty and 
that' svadharma meant that, and nothing more. The Qitd itself seems to 
give room to this interpretation when it speaks of the svadhauna of Arjuna. 
Arjuna is a Ksatriya prince, and his svadharma is stated to be to fight in a 
righteous war. But we should not forget that in the Gita, just as the battle- 
field of Kuruksetra is only the starting point from which we are taken to 
far wider fields of man’s endeavours, and just as the moral question raised by 
Arjuna is only the starting point from which we are led on to a hundred 
different questions of religion and metaphysics, .so is the svadharma of the 
Ksatriya prince only the starting point from which we are taken deep into 
philosophy which lies behind the concept of svadharma. If by svadharma 
the Gita merely meant 'that the descendants of rvashermen should do 
nothing but wash clothes for all time and that the descendants of shoe- 
makers should do nothing but make shoes for all time’, it rvould not 
be a scripture with a universal message. So, by giving a narrmv inter- 
pretation to the expression svadharma, we are doing great injustice to the 
Gitd and trying to hide its light under a bushel. In a remarkable verse in 
the eighteenth chapter the Gitd connects svadharma with svabhdva, one’s 
duties with one’s nature. It says, ‘Better is one’s own duty, though 
imperfectly done, than the duty of another done perfectly. He rvho docs 
the duty imposed on him by his own nature incurs no sin’ (X\''III.47). 

It is one of the remarkable features of the Bhagnvad-Gitd that it 
strikes an extraordinarily modern note in its clear and unmistakable recog- 
nition of the influence of natural dispositions on the individuality of man. 
It is only in a scientific age like ours that this emphasis on the part which 
Nature plays in the economy of spiritual life can be appreciated. No 
wonder that all our old commentaries on the Gitd have almost ignored this 
aspect of its teaching. The divine Teacher recognizes that man, like all 
other creatures on earth, is a dual being — child of both earth and heaven — 
and bases His teaching on this scientific fact. He says, ‘From 'whatever 
womb living forms may arise, O Arjuna, great Nature is their womb and I 
am the generating father’ (XIV.4). 

If God is our father. Nature is our mother. And therefore in no 
scheme of spiritual discipline can the natural dispositions of the individual 
be ignored. The Gitd repeats this statement in a hundred different rvays. 
It says, ‘Fettered by thine otvn tendencies 'which are born of thy nature, 
that which through delusion thou seekest not to do thou shalt do, O Arjuna, 
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even againsf thy vill’ (XVIII.60). ‘One ought not to give up the ivork 
tvhich is suited to one’s own nature, O Arjuna, though it has its imperfec- 
tions ; for e\ ery enterprise is beset with its own imperfections, as fire with 
smoke’ (X\"III.48). ‘Even a man of divine knondedge acts in accordance 
wdth his own nature. All beings follow their nature. What can repres- 
sion do?’ (III. 33). ‘Everyone is driven to act, in spite of himself, by the 
impulses of Nature’ (III. 5). ‘There is no creature here on earth, nor again 
among the gods in heaven, which is free from the three dispositions of 
Nature’ (XVIII.40). 

The almost overpowering influence of natural dispositions on the 
character and mind of man is further indicated in the Gita (1) by its 
classification of men into two types — the godly and the ungodly — in the 
sixteenth chapter, and (2) by its elaborate analysis, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters, into three separate types of each of the following 
twelve concepts — faith, food, sacrifice, penance, charity, renunciation, 
knoxvledge, deed, doer, understanding, steadiness, and laleasure. The 
division is everywhere based on the three supposed fundamental qualities 
of Nature — sattva, rajas, and tamas. 

Man thus belongs to txvo xvorlds — the natural xvorld and the spiritual 
xvorld. He has a body and a mind which belong to the former, and a soul 
tvhich belongs to the latter. Now, the question arises, ‘What should be 
the relation between the txvo? Are xve to indulge the natural man, or 
suppress him altogether, or utilize him in the interests of the spirit?’ No 
religion worth the name, of course, advocates the first viexv. It is only 
some secular systems of philosophy, called hedonistic systems, that make 
pleasure the end of life. The opposite extreme of hedonism is asceticism, 
which believes that Nature is ever the enemy of the spirit, and that there- 
fore all natural desires and inclinations should be suppressed. All 
religions are, no doubt, based on the ascetic principle that the spirit should 
conquer the flesh. But in every religion there are puritan sects tvhich 
carry this priitciple to an extreme, and glory in the torture of the flesh, 
and look tvith suspicion on all forms of art and beauty. The Gita does 
not countenance this extreme attitude. On the other hand, it condemns 
in no uncertain terms all ascetic practices, as the following verses will 
show: ‘Vain and conceited men, impelled by the force of their desires and 
passions, subject themselves to terrible mortifications not ordained by 
scriptures. And, being foolish, they torture their bodily organs and me 
also tvho dwell within the body. Know that such men are fiendish in 
their resolves’ (XVII. 5, 6). ‘Yoga is not for him who eats too much, nor 
for him tvho eats too little. It is not for him, O Arjuna, tvho sleeps too 
much, nor for him who keeps vigil too long. But for the man who is 
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temperate in Iris food and recreation, who is restrained in all his actions, 
and who has regulated his sleep and vigils, yoga puts an end to all sorrows’ 
(VI.16,17). 

No doubt, there is one passage where the Gita seems to agree with 
the ascetics who want to eradicate all natural desires. In the third chapter, 
answering Arjuna’s question, 'What is it that impels a man to commit sin, 
in spite of himself, driven, as it were, by force?’ ;§ri Krsna says, ‘It is 
desire, it is wrath, which springs from passion. Know that it is our enemy 

here, a monster of sin devouring all The senses, the mind, and the 

understanding are said to be its seat. Through them it veils true knowl- 
edge and deludes the soul. Therefore, O Arjuiia, control thy senses from 
the beginning and slay this foul destroyer of knowledge and wisdom’ 
(III.37-41). But this is not the real view of the Gita taken as a whole. It is 
only when kama or desire leads to sin that the scripture takes up this uncom- 
promising attitude. For in an important verse, it identifies kama which is 
not opposed to dliarma with Isvara Himself. The avatdra says, 'I am the 
desire in all creatures, O Arjuna, which is not in conflict tvith dharma’ 
(VII. 11). 

According to the Gita therefore, the natural man should neither be 
indulged nor suppressed but tvisely directed. But how is this to be done? 
It is a problem ivdiich every established religion has to solve. Every religion 
dealing with large masses of men has to show a tray through trhich they 
can sublimate their natural appetites, inclinations, and instincts. The 
Gita's solution of the problem is contained in its doctrine of svadharma. 

Svadharma in its ultimate analysis means the law of one’s otrn being. 
Every man has, first of all, to be true to himself, to the law of his own 
being. He has to achieve the best he is capable of by perfecting his own 
natural endowments and by making the most of the circumstances in rrhich 
he is placed. It is only then that he will become an efficient servant of 
God and an efficient member of society. The advantages of such a life of 
action are many. First of all, it is obviously the line of least resistance. 
Svadharma connotes ease and spontaneity. An action ■which is not done 
with perfect ease is not the best action. And an action which is really 
beyond one’s capacity and which is undertaken only through ignorance and 
rashness is the worst. In the eighteenth chapter of the Gita there is a 
division of all actions into three classes. Under the first class come those 
actions which are organically related to the nature of the man who performs 
them ; under the second, those which involve great strain ; and under the 
third, those which are undertaken by a man without regard to his own 
capacity and the consequences.. The Gltd view is that we should discharge 
our duties as a tree discharges its duty of putting forth flower and fruit — 
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with perfect ease and spontaneity. The gospel of svadharma demands that 
man should play his part in the world consciously and voluntarily as animals 
and trees play their part in Nature unconsciously and involuntarily. 

Wdien our duties are organically related to our natural endowments, 
they wotdd be most efficiently discharged, tvhereas, when they are not, 
they go against the grain and arc most inefficiently discharged. Therefore 
an ideal society is that in -which all men are assigned the duties which they 
are most htted to discharge, in which every man’s svadharma is based on his 
suabhdva. Cdturvarnya, or the system of four castes, conceived by the 
Indian sages, -^vas one such ideal society. As far as historical records go, 
there have never been the four dear-cut divisions of Hindu society postu- 
lated in our sacred books, nor has there been at any time a rigid assign- 
ment of duties to each of these castes. The Indian sages meant by the 
four varnas only an ideal society in which every man’s position would be 
organically related to his aptitudes. At any rate, that seems to be the view 
of the divine author of the Gita. For he says, ‘The system of the four 
castes was created by me according to the division of aptitudes and works’ 
(IV. 13). 

The pursuit of svadharma implies not only ease, spontaneity, and 
efficiency, but also beauty. For beauty is nothing but the inimitable gi-acc 
vv'hich all creatures exhibit when they are true to the latv of their otvn 
being. The most beautiful rose is that which most nearly approaches the 
ideal pattern of a rose. The most beautiful horse is that which most nearly 
exhibits all the parts and functions of an ideal horse. A horse is certainly 
not beautiful tvhen its body or legs approximate to those of an elephant. 
The world is rich in individual forms of varied hues and shapes. And 
when any individual form acquires efficiency, strength, or beauty, it reveals 
and glorifies the work of God. The avatdra of the Gita says, ‘Behold my 
forms, O Arjuna, by hundreds and thousands — manifold and divine and of 
varied hues and shapes’ (XI. 5). ‘Whatever being there is, endowed ufith 
grandeur, beauty, or strength — ^know that it has sprung only from a spark 
of my splendour’ (X.41). And the way to acquire these qualities is to be 
true to one’s self, to perfect one’s own aptitudes, to improve one’s own 
gifts, to progress along the lines laid dotvn by Nature — in a word, to act 
according to one’s svadharma. 

The Gita is thus in accordance with the educational theories of today 
in holding that every person’s individuality is sacred and precious, and all 
that an educator has to do is to make every child rvho is entrusted to his 
care discover his svadharma, and allow him free play to develop along his 
otvn natural lines. Only, the Gita does not stop there. It goes a step 
further and says that all our varied individualities find their fulfilment 
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only in service to God. The scripture says, ‘Whatsoever thou doest, ivhat- 
soever thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, 'whatsoever thou givest a'^vay, 
and whatsoever of austerities thou dost practise— do that, O son of Kunti, 
as an offering unto me’ (IX.27). 

Nature, no doubt, is our starting point, but God is our goal. Hence 
all our actions should have only one ultimate aim, viz. to reach God. Our 
svadharma should, in short, be moulded and directed by our ideal of 
Karma-yoga. 

The Gitd sometimes speaks of svakarrna instead of svadharma. For it 
happens that many people feel that they have no special aptitude of any 
kind and that their profession was determined for them purely by external 
circumstances. Even then, the Gita tells them, their professional duties 
may be made the basis of Karma-yoga. Suppose a man, having no special 
aptitude of any kind, becomes, say, a clerk. The Gitd says that even he 
can make his everyday duties in his office the basis of Karma-yoga as easily 
as a musical or a mathematical genius. Our spiritual progi'ess depends 
not upon the kind of ivmrk we do, but upon the -tray in irhich rve do it. 
One man may work in a small place with a large heart, another in a large 
place with a small heart. Selflessness illumines even a petty shop, while 
selfishness darkens even a palace. 

GOD HIMSELF A KARMA-YOGIN 

The originality of the Gitd is seen not only in the formulation of the 
doctrine of Karma-yoga, but also in the telling illustration it gives of it 
from the ivay in ivhich God works in Nature and in history. At every turn 
of its argument the seripture points to the example of Isvara Himself as 
a gi'eat karma-yogin. For God is not a quietist sitting idle in a remote 
heaven. He is not a sa'miydsin who has renounced all activity. His ideal 
is not a state of naiskarmya or actionlessness. He is ever creating, ever 
destroying. He makes Nature produce every day, every moment, innumer- 
able forms of life. He makes the sun rise every morning and set every 
evening. He makes the winds blow. He sends down rain and dew, and 
makes the sap rise in trees. He is seated in the hearts of all creatures, 
making them breathe, live, think, forget, and remember. If He -^vithdraws 
Himself even for a moment from Flis creation, the whole structure will 
collapse and fall. And ivhat has He to gain by all this ivork? Is there 
anything at all for Him to gain xvffiich He does not already possess? The 
Gitd says, 'There is nothing in the three words, O Arjuna, for me to achieve, 
nor is there anything to gain which I have not gained. Yet I continue to 
work. For if I did not continue to work unwearied, O Partha, men all 
around would follow my path. If I should cease to work, these worlds 
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would perish, and I should cause confusion and destroy these people' 
(III.22-24). 

The Creator thus sets an example for all His creatures to follow. 
He is a perfect karma-yogin, for He works incessantly and selflesslv. 
So man becomes most like God when he works as He works — silently, 
ceaselessly, and selflessly — not caring for the fruits of his action. Wdien 
he thus follows the example of God, he soon ceases to feel that he is a 
separate agent. He feels that he is doing God’s work, that he is only an 
instrument in God’s hands, and that he is ahvays at one with Him. 

CONSUMMATION OF KARMA-YOGA 

The final step in the exposition of Karma-yoga is taken by the Gita 
when it calmly states the paradox that God, tvho is the supreme karma- 
yogin^ works incessantly, and yet He works not. Incessant trork and 
absolute rest are mysteriously reconciled in Him. As Brahman, the 
Absolute, He is eternally quiescent ; and as Isvara, the Creator, Protector, 
and Destroyer, He is always and everywhere active. The colourless beam 
of light breaks up into a spectrum of many colours tvhen it passes 'through 
a prism, and yet it is the same light. Similarly, the Absolute emerges from 
the prism of time, space, and causality as Creator and a tvorld of creatures. 
The practical lesson that the Gita draws from tiie mystery of the divine 
Being is that man also should reconcile within himself activity and rest. 
He should find rest in work, and work in rest. The scripture says, ‘He 
who sees no work in work, and work in no work, — he is wise among men. 
He is a yogin, and he has accomplished all work’ (IV. 18). In other words, 
a -wise man should work ceaselessly and yet remain every moment unaffected 
by the results of his work. This is possible only when he eradicates the 
notion that he is a separate self with interests of his own, and allows the 
universal spirit to work through him. 

BHAKTI-YOGA 

From this account of Karma-yoga, it will be seen that tve have already 
passed unconsciously from karma to bliakti. In the statement that a man 
should give up not only the fruit of action, but also the agency of action, lies 
the germ of Bhakti-yoga. How can a man learn to give up the agency 
of action when he is a self-conscious individual with a tvill of his own and 
not a mere machine? It is only by gradually surrendering his will to God 
in self-forgetting love that he can do this. Hence the necessity of bhakti 
fr'om the very starting point of his spiritual journey. 

It is wonderful how the Bhagavad-Gita traverses the -whole range of 
bhakti from the crudest kind of worship practised by the ignorant to the 
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highest kind of contemplation on the impersonal Absolute, of which only 
the most advanced souls are capable. In fact, its exposition of Bhakti-yoga, 
in its myriad phases of ritual, sacrifice, worship, surrender, meditation, 
contemplation, and realization, is as original a contribution to our religious 
tradition as its exposition of Karma-yoga. Just as the Karma-yoga of the 
Gita is a marvellous expansion of a fetv mantras in the Upanisads, so its 
Bhakti-yoga is a marvellous expansion of the various kinds of upasanas 
scattered throughout the Upanisads. But the most striking difference 
between the old upasand doctrine and the new bhakti doctrine lies in the 
appeal of the latter to the warm feelings of the heart. Had it not been 
for the teaching of the Gitd and similar sadptures in the post-Vedic age, 
our Vedanta would have been either a bleak metaphysics or a mystic ritual 
beyond the reach of ordinary man. It rvas the great avatdra of the Gitd 
that first brought into our Vedic traditions a rrarm current of love and 
beauty, which afterwards inundated the trhole country and thretr up 
innumerable literary forms, works of art, and ways of life — all of surpassing 
loveliness. The famous Bhdgavata Purdna is only one of such develop- 
ments. In consequence, the avaldra of Krsna has become the highest ideal 
of love and beauty — the Beloved of India. And th^ religion of love that 
he taught became so extensive, so refined, and so etherial that Stvami 
Vivekananda, in one of his lectures, says that the Krsna of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd belongs to a lower stratum than the Krsna of the Bhdgavata Purdna. 
Speaking of the love of the gopis of Vrndavana, as described in the 
Bhdgavata, the Srvami says, ‘That is the very essence of the Krsna incarna- 
tion. Even the Gitd, the great philosophy itself, does not compare with 
that madness, for in the Gitd the disciple is taught slotvdy hotv to walk 
towards the goal, but here is the madness of enjoyment, the drunkenness 
of love, where disciples and teachers and teachings and books and all 
these things have become one, even the ideas of fear and God and heaven. 
Everything has been thrown away. What remains is the madness of love. 
It is forgetfulness of everything, and the lover sees nothing in the rvorld 
except that Krsna, and Krsna alone, when the face of every being becomes 
Krsna, rvhen his otvn face looks like Krsna’s, when his mvn soul has become 
tinged with the Krsna colour. That was the great Krsna 1 

CONCEPTIONS OF ULTIM.A.TE REALITY 
In all ages and countries, wherever the heart of man longed for God, 
his love expressed itself through some kind of symbolism. The ultimate 
divine Reality is conceived either as a place or a person or a spirit or a 


'Tile Sages of India’, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, III. p. 259. 
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State of consciousness. U^hen it is conceived as a place — a paradise or a 
heaven — the rrorshipper looks upon himself as a pilgrim on the iray to it. 
AVhen it is conceived as a person, various kinds of emotional relation- 
ship are established betu'een the xvorshipper and the ts^orshipped. The 
worshipper may conceive of God as a master and look upon himself as a 
servant ; or he may think of Him as a friend and look upon himself as a 
comrade ; or he may conceive of Him as a parent and look upon himself 
as a child. Or, again, he may conceive of Him as a lover and look upon 
himself as His beloved. When the ultimate Reality is conceived as a spirit, 
either immanent or transcendent, the worshipper becomes either a seer or 
a thinker, and this gives rise to what has been called Nature mysticism in 
one case and philosophical mysticism in the other. And lastly, rvhen the 
ultimate Reality is conceived as a state of consciousness, the woitshipper 
looks upon himself as a sleeper awakened — avrakened from the sleep of 
ajnana to the one universal consciousness of jnana. It is well knotrn that 
in the Hindu Bhakti-sasti'as of later days these various conceptions of God 
as a person are termed hhavas — dasya-hhava, sakhya-bhdva, vdtsalya-bhava, 
kdnta- or madhura-bhdva, etc. But in the Bbagavad-Giid, the divine 
Teacher, without using any such technical term, deals naturally with all 
concepts of the ultimate Reality mentioned above. "When he speaks of it 
as a place, he uses the terms loka, sthdna, pada, gati, and dhdman ; when 
he speaks of it as a person, he uses, besides the ubiquitous first personal 
pronoun aham in all its seven cases, the terms Purusa, Isvara, etc. “Wdien 
he speaks of it as an immanent spirit, he uses the words Atman, Jlt^a, 
kselrajha, vihhu, etc. ; when he speaks of it as a transcendent spirit, he 
uses the terms sat, tat, para, avyakta, ahsara. Brahman, etc. And lastly, 
when he speaks of it as a state or condition, he uses the words sthiti, siddhi, 
sdnti, nirvana, amrta, h'eyas, jnana, yoga, etc. But what is most remarkable 
is the way in tvhich, in one and the same passage, several of these concepts 
are blended together without producing any incongruous effect. Take, 
for instance, the following: T am the father of this universe, the mother, 

the supporter, and the grandsire I am the goal and the support ; the 

lord and the witness ; the abode, the refuge, and the friend ; I am the 
origin and the dissolution, the ground, the resting place, and the imperish- 
able seed’ (IX.17,18). ‘Then one should seek that place from which there 
is no return, saying “I seek refuge in that jarimal person from tvhom has 
come forth this eternal process” ’ (XV.4). 

SYNTHESIS OF RELIGIONS 

Thus tve have in the Gltd a grand synthesis not only of various schools 
of religious thought and various ways and means of spiritual life — such 
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as Karma-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, and Jnana-yoga — but also of the various 
concepts of the ultimate Reality which we generally call God. 

It may be observed that God, as He is in Himself, is an impersonal 
Absolute and is designated Brahman, and that God, as He is in relation to 
us and the world, is a personal deity and is designated Isvara. The former 
is a scientific conception and the latter a poetic one. At the beginning 
of the twelfth chapter of the Gita the question is raised whether we should 
meditate on the impersonal Ab.solute or the personal Tsvara. The answer 
of the Lord is that both methods lead to the same result, but tliat the 
former is naturally more difficult for the embodied beings than the latter. 
Elsewhere He goes further and says, ‘Whatever may be the form which 
each devotee seeks to worship with faith — in that form verily do I make 
his faith steadfast. Possessed of faith, he ivorships that form, and his 
desires are fulfilled, granted, in fact, by me alone’ (VII.21,22).' 

All forms of the Divine which men worship— from the crudest image 
to the highest Isvara — are only symbols of the Formless. Therefore, vrhile 
tolerating all forms, the Gita says that the higher the form the better is 
the result, and that it is only the ignorant who think that the transcendent 
Spirit has any inherent form of its own: ‘Not knowing my supreme 
nature, immutable and transcendental, foolish men think that I, the 
unmanifest, am endowed with a manifest form’ (VII. 2 1). This is a remark- 
able statement on the part of the avatara clad in human form, who 
throughout the Glia calls upon men to come to Him, worship Him, and 
seek refuge in Him. It is the best illustration of the Hindu doctrine of 
adhikdra, according to which the highest truth is not hidden, but only 
tempered for the time being according to the capacities of men who have 
to assimilate it. Accordingly, the Gitd tolerates all forms of worship, but, 
at the same time, gently leads the worshipper on to a pure and noble type 
of monotheism, whose distinguishing characteristic is its progi'essive spirit- 
ual freedom. 


SCRIPTURE AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
At the beginning of the seventeenth chapter of the Gltd an important 
question is asked by Arjuna: ‘Those who leave aside the ordinances of 
the scripture (Sastra) brtt worship with faith (sraddhd ) — ^what is their state, 
0 Krsna?’ It is the question of authority vs. freedom. Church vs. individ- 
ual, which ev'^ery historical religion has to face, Therefore it is necessary 
for us to undei’Stand clearly what the Gltd has to say on this point, 
especially, as no direct answer is given in the text to Arjuna’s question. 
That sraddhd or faith of the individual is an all-important thing in worship 
is, of course, recognized in a ringing verse at the end of the seventeenth 
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chapter, ^vhich sa)s, ‘\Vhate\'er offering or gift is made, rvhatever austerity 
is practised, -whatever rite is performed — if it is done without faith, it is 
called asat, O Arjuna. It is of no account here or hereafter’. This veise 
should be regarded as a counterpart of the verse -(vhich occurs at the end 
of the previous chapter, and which runs as follows: ‘Therefore let the 
scriptuie be thy authority in determining what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done. Knowing the scriptural la-^v, thou shouldst do thv 
-vvork in the world’. 

These two verses are complementary to each other. Perfect worship 
is that in which there is implicit obedience to the Sastia and a free exercise 
of kaddha — that in -which both the Church and the individual co-operate. 
And, conversely, the most imperfect worship is that in which there is 
neither obedience to the Sastra nor exercise of haddha — that -svhich is both 
untraditional and insincere, that which is the result of mere egoism. The 
former is termed sattvika and the latter tamasika. They are two extremes. 
And in between is the third type in which only one of the elements— either 
Sastra or sraddhd — is present. This is the rcijasika type. This type has 
naturally two subdivisions: (1) that kind of worship -ivhich is in accoi- 
dance with the Sastra but tvhich has no sraddhd behind it, and (2) that 
kind of -^vorship -which is not in accordance ■\vith the Sastra but which is 
the result of the individual’s own iraddhd. Arjuna’s question obviously 
refers to the second subdivision. Of these two types of worship which is 
the better? The Gltd says that the answer depends on the kind of kaddhd 
of the man, which again depends upon his o-tvn natural disposition. The 
haddha of one man may drive him to the worship of the gods ; that of 
another, to the worship of demigods and demons ; and that of a third, to 
the worship of ghosts and spirits. It is, again, the haddha of some men, 
unaided by Sastra, that drives them to terrible mortifications and tortures 
of the flesh under the false notion that these constitute what is called 
tapas. Thus, while those types of worship which are in accordance -rrith 
the Sastra, but -which are not sustained by haddha^ may be simply futile, 
those which are not sanctioned by the Sastra, but -which are the result of 
a misguided haddha^ may be positively harmful. There is no guarantee 
that an individual’s unaided haddha -rvill always lead him along the right 
path. It is therefore safe for the individual, especially in the early stages, 
to rely upon the guidance of law and tradition. At the same time, it 
should never be forgotten that law and tradition should fulfil themselves 
in the illumination and faith of the individual. Sraddhd should complete 
-rvhat the Sastra has begun. Everywhere the Gitd holds the balance even 
between obedience to scriptural law and spiritual freedom. If tradition 
is over-emphasized, the growth of religion is retarded, and if individual 
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freedom is over-emphasized, the continuity of religion is broken. The 
correct view that we should take of scriptures therefore is that they are 
our teachers, whose aim is to help us to think for ourselves and enable us 
to ivdn our spiritual freedom and employ it wisely. It is significant that 
the Gita includes the study of the Vedas in its list of virtues in several 
places, but says elsewhere that the vision of God cannot be gained through 
the study of the Vedas, nor through penances and gifts, but by the 
individual’s exclusive devotion to Isvara. And more significant still is the 
Gita's own example in this matter. For the gi'eat scripture everyivhere 
follows the Upanisadic tradition, but re-interprets and expands that* tradition 
in such a way as to make it almost an original gospel. 

The wisdom of the Gita is further seen in that, while ending its 
message on the grand note of pmpatti or the absolute self-surrender of the 
worshipper to God, followed by the divine promise of release from all sins, 
it never encourages the excessively emotional bhakti of later ages which 
is divorced from healthy action and thought. The bhakti that it teaches 
is well balanced by a life of disinterested action on one side and by a 
comprehensive vision on the other. It cannot be too often repeated that 
one of the most remarkable features of this great scripture is that, in its 
teaching, the various components of spiritual life, viz. karma, bhakti, and 
pmna, are kept in perfect balance and harmony. 

DHYANA-YOGA 

The intensive phase of Bhakti-yoga is called Dhyana-yoga in the Gita. 
It consists of moments of intense rapture when the soul is lifted to the 
heights of the eternal Being and rests satisfied but speecliless. There is a 
remarkable description of it in the sixth chapter: ‘As a lamp in a place 
sheltered from the wind dqes not flicker — that is the figure employed of a 
yogin, who, with a subdued mind, practises concentration of the spirit. 
That in which he knows the boundless joy beyond the reach of the senses 
and grasped only by the understanding, and that in which when he is 
established, he never departs from truth ; that on gaining which he feels 
there is no greater gain, and that in which he abides and is not moved 
even by the heaviest of afflictions — ^let that be known as yoga. It is 
severance indeed of contact with pain and it is to be practised with deter- 
mination and an untiring mind’ (VI. 19-23). 

In the face of such verses it is absurd to say, as some do, that the 
Gita is merely a gospel of duty for duty’s sake, or that it is merely a gospel 
of humanitarian work or social service. The Gita is a comprehensive gospel 
of yoga, and includes within itself all the ways and means by which man is 
brought into union with God. 
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JRaNA-YOGA 

The final stage in the path of light which leads to union ivith God 
is called Jhana-yoga. The word jiiana, as it is used in our Vedautic litera- 
ture, has no word exactly corresponding to it in English ; for jmna does 
not mean mere knowledge, though, coming from the same root, it is often 
translated as knowledge. It means, however, much more than ordinary 
knotvledge. It comprises both knowing and being. We can never know 
God as we know any external object — a house or a tree. For God is not 
an object. He is the eternal subject. Accordingly, ive cannot realize Him 
through intellectual knowledge, but only by inward spiritual growth. Here 
knotving and being are one. In other words, it is only to the extent of 
partaking of the nature of God that we may be said to know Him. Rightly 
does Arjuna say in the Gltdj addressing the Lord, ‘Thou alone knoivest 
Thyself through Thyself, O supreme Person’. 

But it must be admitted that the word jiiana is also often used in a 
lower sense. It often means metajahysical knowledge, and not spiritual 
realization. And therefore those sections of the Gita, tvhich are detnted to 
jndna deal as much with metaphysics as with religious experience. 

RELATION WITH THE SAttKHYA SYSTEM 

The metaphysics of the Gltd is influenced by two systems of philosophy 
— the Saiiikhya and the Vedanta. Many verses in the Gila cannot be 
understood without at least an elementary knotvledge of the Saihkhya 
system. It should not be forgotten, of course, that at the time of the Gltd, 
the Saihkhya had not yet become a rounded system of thought. Its 
doctrines ivere still in a rather fluid state, and the words it used had not 
yet hardened into technical terms. And many ideas and expressions were 
common to the Saihkhya, Vedanta, and Buddhist schools. So it is rather 
uncritical to read into the language of the Gltd the clear-cut doctrines of 
the later Saihkhya. Hoivever, it cannot be denied that the Teacher of the 
Gild Tvas as much influenced by the speculations of Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the Samkhya, as by the revelations of the Upanisads. He 
included Kapila among the vibhutis or manifestations of Isvara and tried, 
if possible, to work the speculation of that great thinker into the synthesis 
of His Gltd. The task was not an insuperable one. For at the time of the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Sariikhya thought rvas still theistic as in the Upanisads. 
It had not yet become a dualistic atheism. 

Let us see how far the Sariikhya ideas are utilized in the Gltd. In 
the first place, it should be observed that the word samkhya is used in fii'c 
or six verses (11.39, III.3, V.4,5, XIII.24, XVIII. 13) in the Gltd — not in 
the sense of the Sariikhya system, but- in the sense of metaphysical knowl- 
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edge. And in one of the,se verses (X\aiI.13) the word samkhya is 
interpreted by Sankara actually to mean Vedanta. The Saihkhya as a 
system of philosophy founded by Kapila is, according to the commentator, 
referred to in the Gita by the expression guna-sahkhyana in XVIII.IO. 
■Whatever that may be, the Gita accepts tlie concept of Prakrti, tvhich is 
also found in the Upanisads. It whole-heartedly accepts the three gums— 
sattva, rajas, and tamas — as the fundamental dispositions of Prakrti. It 
accepts on the whole the twenty'-four tattvas (principles) in the evolution 
of Prakrti (VII. 1,5, XIII.5,6). It admits that our actions are to be attributed 
to the forces of Prakrti in us, and not to the soul which is above these. 
It admits that the soul is deluded in thinking ’that it is the doer, while 
it is the senses, vianas (mind), ahankena (principle of individuality), and 
buddhi (intellect) that are responsible for everything that is done. It also 
admits that the liberated soul is free from this delusion and knovrs its own 
nature and transcends the three gunas of Prakrti. 

But the Gltd alters the trend of the whole Saihkhya system by its 
Upani-sadic conception of the one Uttamapurusa, of ivliom the other 
Purusas are only individual manifestations. And this Puru.sottama is not 
merely a ivitness of the changes of Pimkrti. He is also the Governor. 
Prakrti is His Prakrti. Its changes are directed by His will. Prakrti is 
His lower manifestation, while the souls are His higher manifestations. 
As Prakrti is thus an aspect of God, contact with it is not evil. On the 
other hand, it is only by tvorking in conjunction with it to carry out the 
purposes of God that the individual Purusa can get over his individuality. 
Furthermore, the liberated Purusa is not merely free from the thraldom of 
Prakrti ; he is in conscious union ivith God. Thus, at every step, the 
atheistic dualism of the later Samkhya is at'oided in the Gita. The Teacher 
simply makes use of the Saihkhya analysis of Nature and the mind of man 
in His popularization of the Upanisadic teaching. It may be that the 
Samkhya analysis is now superseded, and its account of the evolution of 
the world must give place to more scientific theories. But that does not 
in any way invalidate the teaching of the Gita and the Upanisads based on 
religious exyaerience. 

RELATION WITH THE YOGA SYSTEM 

Similar to the Gita’s relation to the Samkhya is its relation to Patanjali’s 
Yoga system. Patanjali accepts the dualism of the Samkhya and beliet^es 
in the theory of the evolution of the rvorld from the juxtaposition of Purusa 
and Prakrti and prescribes a severely graded discipline of the mind for 
reaching samadhi. In fact, there is no essential difference between the 
Sariikhya and Yoga systems, except that the latter prescribes a detailed 
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sadhaua for libeiatioii and makes a faint mention of Isvara. De\otion to 
Isvara is said to remove all obstacles in the path of yoga. Isvara is defined 
by Patahjali as a Pin ma-visesa or particular Purusa, who is untouched by 
the actions and imperfections of the world. He stands outside the other 
Purusas and Prakrti. He is not immanent in creation, nor is He the 
Creator. The evolution of the world does not depend upon Him. Nor 
is the liberation of souls directly brought about by Him, nor does salvation 
mean union with Him. He is only the model of a liberated Purusa and 
the first teacher of yoga, and by devotion to Him other Purusas can become 
like Him. 

This short account of the system will show how different it is from 
the teaching of the Gitd, in both its theoretical and practical parts. First 
of all, the Gltd uses the ivord yoga, as we have seen, in a far wider and 
more varied sense. The yoga of Patanjali’s system is a mere channel of 
mental discipline, while the yoga of the Gita is an ocean of spiritual life. 
The eight accessaries of the former — yama, niyama, etc. — form a very small 
part of the latter. The Gitd does make mention of all of them, but not at 
all in the form of a cast-iron system. Particular care is taken to see that 
the regulations prescribed are not harsh or difficult. The Gitd advocates 
no difficult poses nor any prolonged breathing exercises. It advocates 
moderation in eating and sleeping, and not severe fasts and vigils. It 
roundly condemns all unnecessary mortifications of the flesh. 

Again, there is no comparison between the conception of God which we 
have in the Gitd and that which we have in the Yoga system. According to 
the Gitd, God is both transcendent and immanent. He is present every- 
ivhere in creation and extends beyond it. He determines all the activities 
of Nature. He helps all souls with His kindly presence at their centre. 
He is a Redeemer within call. He has many different phases, as Brahman 
the Absolute, Hiranyagarbha the cosmic Soul, Kvara the personal God, 
Sakti the creative Poiver, avatar a or God in human form, Jiva the individual 
soul, vibhuti or particular manifestation, and as Prakrti of the eight- 
fold Nature. Thus the Purusottama of the Gitd and the Purusa-visesa of 
the Yoga system are poles asunder. 

NATURE AND OBJECT OF JNANA 

But Jnana-yoga, as we have already seen, means not only knowledge 
of God and of His several manifestations, but also the realization of the 
soul’s union with Him. It includes also the experience of the mystic unity 
of all things. The Gitd says, ‘When he sees that the manifold nature of 
beings is centred in One and that all evolution is only from there — ^Ire 
becomes one with the Absolute’ (XIII. 30). ‘When thou hast seen it, thou 
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shalt no longer be deluded as now, O Aijuna ; for thou wilt see all things, 
without exception, in thyself and also in me’ (IV.35). 

The vision of viivarupa, the cosmic form of the Lord, which came to 
Arjuna in the middle of his thrilling discourse with Krsna, is a symbol of 
this experience. We are told that a new sense — a third eye, as it were — 
teas opened in him, and he satv to his great astonishment a transfiguration 
of the u'oiid. The Qila says, ‘There, in the person of the God of gods, 
Arjuna beheld the whole universe, with its manifold divisions, all gathered 
together in One’ (XL 14). 

SUPREME BEING AS PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

There is a fundamental difference between the conception of God 
implied in jnma and that implied in bhakti. In the exercise of bhakti 
tre regard God as a being, outside ourselves, possessing in perfection all 
those spiritual values of which we have only glimpses in this world. But 
in the exercise of jnana we view Him as a supra-personal spirit, of whom 
no predication can be made by man. Human conceptions of justice, 
mercy, love, goodness, etc. are such poor things that it is ignoble to clothe 
the supreme Being with them. That is why the great Upanisadic seers 
gave only a negative description of the Atman, saying, ‘not this, not this’. 
Though the Bhagavad-Gita is a theistic scripture, the utterance of a 
personal God, we find scattered throughout its pages both conceptions of 
the ultimate Reality — ^what ive in an earlier section called the scientific 
and the poetic conceptions. In chapter XIII, for instance, we find both 
of them in antithesis : ‘I will now describe that which ought to he known, 
and by knowing which immortality is gained. It is the supreme Brahman, 
irho is irithout beginning and who is said to be neither being nor non- 
being. His hands and feet are everyivhere ; His eyes, heads, and mouths 
are facing in all directions ; His ears are turned to all sides ; and He exists 
enveloping all. He seems to possess the faculties of all the senses and yet 
He is devoid of the senses. He is unattached and yet He sustains all things. 
He is free from the qualities of Nature, and yet He" enjoys them. He is 
without and within all beings. He has no movement, and yet He moves. 
He is too subtle to be known. He is far away, and yet He is near. He 
is undivided, and yet He is, as it were, divided among beings. He is to 
be known as the sustainer of all creatures. He devours and He generates. 
The light of all lights. He is said to be beyond darkness. As knowledge, 
the object of knorvledge, and the aim of knowdedge, He is set firm in 
the hearts of all’ (XIII. 12-17). 

Some scholars are of opinion that both the personal and the impersonal 
aspects of Divinity are included in the Gita concept of Purusotlama. 
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Whatever that may be, it must be admitted that the Glia diatvs no hard 
and fast line between the highest bhakti and the highest puma. Take, foi 
instance, the following passage: ‘Four types of righteous men worship me, 
O Arjuna — the man in distress, the man who tvishes to learn, the man 
tvho has something to attain, and the man who has attained supreme 
knotvdedge. Of these, the man of supreme knowledge (jnanin), having his 
detotion centred in One (eka-hhakti) and being ever attuned, is tire best. 
For supremely dear am I to the man of knowledge, and he is dear to me’ 
(VII. 16, 17). 

Sirrrilarly, in the well-known descriiation of jiiana in the thirteenth 
chapter (7-11) not only are the highest moral qualities mentioned, but also 
unswerving devotion to God. That is why the Gltci speaks oirly of the 
trv'o paths of Karrna-yoga and Jiiana-yoga and not of the three paths, as tve 
do now, of harmaj hliakti, and jnajia. The avatara says, ‘In this world, 
a twofold tvay of life was taught of yore by me, O Arjuna, that of knowledge 
for men of contem 2 rlation and that of works for rnerr of action’ (HI. 3), 

SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

In the preceding sections we have traced the path of yoga in the Gita 
from its beginnings in the awakening of buddhi to its culnrination in 
jnana. But the unique feature of jnana, as taught in the GVd, is that it 
is never divorced from service to society. It is indeed remarkalrle how, 
even in its highest flights of description of the rajature of the saints, this 
great scripture never fails to mention love of all creatures as an inalienable 
element in it. Take, for instance, the follotring passage describing 
Byahmanhvdna or beatitude of the realization of God: ‘The yogin who is 
happy -within, who rejoices within, and who is illumined tvithin becomes 
divine and attains to the beatitude of God. Those whose sins are 
destroyed and wdiose doubts have been removed, tvhose minds are dis- 
cijalined and tuho rejoice in the good of all beings — such holy men attain 
to the beatitude of God’ (V.24, 25). Or, again, the follotving verse which 
ends the section on ’ Dhyana-yoga in the sixth chapter : ‘He tvho looks 
upon all as himself in pleasure and in pain — he is considered, O Arjuna, 
a perfect yogin’ (VI. 32). 

The teaching of the Glia, in short, is that, starting with our natural 
endowments, we have to pass through the world, doing our duty to society 
in a sjairit of detachment, and reach our home in God. Svadharma, 
lokasangraha, and yoga are the three important terms which may be said 
to sum up the message of this sci'ipture. A casual reader is apt to lose 
sight of the middle term, especially as it is a term not mentioned in the 
Upani.sads. In fact, unsympathetic critics of Hinduism have often ignored 
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it and said that social service forms no integral part of our religion. They 
foiget that the service to society is fundamental to the very concept of 
Hindu dharma. Dharma etymologically means that which binds society 
together. The Hindu State had for its aim only the maintenance of dharma. 
Our ancient writers on political science seldom recognized either the dir ine 
right of kings or the divine right of States. Dharma, according to them, was 
above the secular power of the State. Again, the maintenance of society in 
dharma is the very purpose of an avatdra, as defined in the Gita. And the 
whole object of the Gild teaching is to make Arjuna do his duty by society 
and not run away from it, as he proposes to do at the beginning of the dis- 
course. Lastly, the master stroke in the message is the representation of God 
Himself as a karma-yogin who is ever engaged in maintaining law' and order 
in the universe of His creation. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGAVASISTHA 

T he Yogavasistha is one of the finest works in Sanskrit. Its author, 
whoever he might have been, must have combined in himself a great 
mystic, a great philosopher, and a great poet. Quite a number of the 
later Upanisads, Viveka-cudamani, Hathayoga-pradipikd, Siva Samhita, 
PaiicadaYi, Jlvanmukti-viveka, Bhakti-sdgara, Rdma-Gitd, and Vedanta- 
rjiuktdvali copiously quote from it. A Sanskrit writer on the Vedanta has 
stated very boldly, ‘Another work like the Yogavasistha has neither been 
produced nor is likely to be produced’ (Brahmaimika, 256). The author 
of the Yogavasistha himself claims that his work is ‘a veritable store of 
wisdom and contains all that is best anywhere’ (III. 8. 12). 

For various reasons it is difficult to ascertain the time when the 
Yogavasistha rvas composed. Tradition, relying on the dramatic situation 
created in the work, attributes it to Valmiki, the reputed author of the 
Rdmdyam. Among modern scholars, there are two different opinions 
about the probable date of its composition. According to one, the work is 
post-^ahkara and must have been composed sometime 'between the eleventh 
and the middle of the thirteenth century’. The other regards it as a pre- 
gahkara work which must have been composed before the advent of even 
Gaudapada, the grand-teacher of gahkara. 

SOME OUTSTANDING AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
Whatever its date of composition may be, the rv’ork, horvever, is not 
meant for any particular period of history. It appeals to the modern 
reader as much as it might have done to those of the age when it was 
composed. The Yogavasistha appeals in particular to the modern reader 
for its rationalistic outlook. All authority, ancient or modern, human 
or divine, is rejected as such. Truth is to be discovered by us by our 
own endeavour at rational interpretation of our own experience, ivhich, 
of course, can be extended and deepened by our own aspirations and 
efforts. Thus says Vasistha, the philosopher, the sage, and the teacher, 
in the work : ‘A devotee of reason should value the works even of ordinary 
persons, provided they are rational and advance knowledge, and should 
discard those even of the sages, if they are not such. A reasonable state- 
ment, even of a child, should be accepted, while the unreasonable ones 
should be discarded like a piece of straw, even though they are made by 
the Creator Himself’ (11.18.2,3). 'No teacher or scripture can ever show 
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IIS God. He is realized by one as one s own self, through one’s own purified 
and perfected intuition’ (VIa.118.4). 'There is only one ultimate source 
of knowledge, namely, one’s own direct experience, wliich is the ground 
and source of all other prammas, even as the ocean is the ultimate source 
of all waters’ (II. 19.1 6). 

Another feature of the Yogavasistha is its catholicity, generosity, and 
spirit of reverence for the views of others. Though unorthodox, the work 
is nowhere polemical. It respects every view and tries to understand ‘it 
as sympathetically as possible. Thus we read: ‘All the various vietrs 
arising at different times and in different countries, however, lead to 
the same supreme Truth, like the many different paths leading travellers 
from different directions to the same city. It is ignorance of the absolute 
Truth and misunderstanding of the different views that cause then- 
followers to quarrel with one another with bitter animosity. They consider 
their own particular dogmas to be the best, as every traveller may think, 
though wrongly, his otvn path to he the only or the best path’ (III.96.51-53). 
'The method by v/hich a man makes progi'ess is the best for him. He 
should not change it for another, which is neither proper for him, nor 
pleases him, nor is fruitful of good to him’ (VIb. 130.2). 

Still another feature which distinguishes the Yogavasistha from most 
of the other siriritual works of India is its belief in unqualified equality of 
rights in spiritual and iTOrldly matters between man and woman. It does 
not regard woman as in any way inferior to man. Not only has she the 
capacity to rise high spiritually, but she often goes ahead of her male 
companion and leads and raises him up. 

‘A wife of noble descent can by her own effort lead her husband out 
of the deep and extensive darkness of ignorance. Even the scriptures, the 
preceptor, and the sacred incantations are not so effective in raising a man 
spiritually as an affectionate wife of a noble descent can be. She is to her 
husband a companion, a brother, a sympathizer, a servant, a teacher, a 
friend, a scripture, a refuge, a slave, w'ealth, and joy ; and all these at once’ 
(Via. 109.26-28). 

The Yogavasistha teaches the brotherhood not only of all human beings 
but of all creatures. Thus tells Vasistha to his pupil Rama: ‘The idea 
that this one is my brother and that one is not is entertained only by petty- 
minded people. How can one be said to be a brother and another not, 
when the same Self equally pervades all? All classes of creatures, O Rama, 
are your brothers. There is none here who is absolutely unrelated to you'.^ 

The author does not believe in dry and hair-splitting argumentation, 
which only a few people can understand. To make his teaching effective 
'V.18.61; V.20.4; V.18.57. 
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he takes help of similies, illustrations, and stories. In his own tvords : ‘All 
that is expressed in sweet and graceful words, and with easily comprehen- 
sible arguments, similies, and illustrations, goes direct to the heart of the 
listener, and expands there, just as a little drop of oil expands on the 
surface of water ; whereas all that is said without suitable illustrations 
and arguments unintelligible to the hearer, in confused and obscure 
language, does not enter the heart of the hearer, and is a mere waste of 
words, like butter poured on the burnt ashes of oblation. It is only 
through appropriate similies and illustrations that subtle themes which are 
worthy of being knoivn, can be made popular as it has been done in all 
great works’ (III. 84.45-47). 

Finally, the Yogavasistha is not a work expounding or supporting the 
teachings of any particular school of thought as distinguished from another. 
Its teachings are not those of any of the traditional schools of Indian 
philosophy. It synthesizes the best aspects of all systems of thought, partic- 
ularly those of the Saiiikhya, the Yoga, the Buddhist, and the Upanisadic. 
Its is a thoroughgoing, systematic, and comprehensive idealism, different 
from the view of all other idealistic schools of Indian thought. 

THE DRAMATIC SITUATION IN THE YOGAV.ASISJHA 
The Yogavasistha pictures a situation in which the philosophy it 
expounds, in a literary and popular manner, originated. Ramacandra, 
the young prince of Ayodhya, whose life and activities are depicted in the 
Ramayana) just on the eve of his departure tvith the sage Visvamitra to 
protect the latter’s religious performances from the disturbing raksasas, fell 
a victim to serious intellectual doubts and consequent loss of interest in 
life, its plea.sures, and activities. Finding no satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of existence, he cries in despair: ‘Is there any view which is free 
from error? Is there any place where there is no suffering? Is there any 
creation which is not ephemeral? Is there any transaction ivhich is free 
from deception?’ (1.27.31). ‘Is there any better state of existence which 
may be free from suffering, ignorance, and gi'ief, and which may be full of 
undecaying joy?’ (1.30.24). Vasistha, the family pi'eceptor, is called in for 
formulating a proper philosophy of life. Rama requests him to teach him 
‘the science and art of a perfectly happy life’ (1.31.17). And thus we have 
the birth of a philosophy of Vasistha which is embodied in the Yogavasistha. 
A brief outline of this philosophy is sketched in the following pages. 

THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 
As already mentioned, direct cognition or intuition is the only and 
ultimate source of all knowledge, be it of an external object, of the Self, 
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or of God. There is no other pratnuua (source of knowledge) admitted by 
\"asistha,“ Lacking in direct personal experience, nobody can know' any- 
thing completely from a mere description of it — ^none can knotv how sugar 
tastes except by tasting it himself (V.64.53), Others can only gi\e us a 
hint or partial indication of things unknown to us by tray of analogy and 
illustrations (iipamana and dntanLa) (11.18.5 If). 

IDEALISTIC MONISM 

Our experience and a little reflection thereon reveal that without a 
common substance immanent in both of them, two things cannot be related 
either as cause and effect or as subject and object. Knowdedge can have 
for its object only that tvhich is homogeneous rrith its nature. Being 
related and known to each other, all things, objects and subjects, must 
thus be modifications or forms of one and the same consciousness.® 

Idealism; A modification or form of consciousness is called an 
idea, thought, or image (Jialpana). The entire world experience is thus a 
kalpana or idea of the absolute Consciousness. Consciousness in its 
objective and manifested phase is called manas (mind) by Vasistha. The 
world of experience, with all its things, law's, time and space, and individ- 
ualities, is a creation of manas, an idea. They are all made of the same 
stuff as dreams are. There is nothing absolute and purely objective about 
time and space. Both are relative and subjective, and they differ with 
different subjects. Both cease to be experienced by a yogin in sarnadhi. 
The laws of nature, those of identity, uniformity (niyati), etc. are also 
mental concepts and are relative and subjective. They are not applicable 
in the same form to the entire experience. Tire mind may undo them and 
introduce a different order. The order, stability, and persistence rve find 
in our w'orld are also imaginary like those of dreams.^ 

Waking and dream experiences: There is thus little or no difference 
betw'een the waking and dream experiences. Both are alike in their nature 
as long as each lasts. From the standpoint of a higher realization, no 
difference is felt betrveen the two. As hundreds of dreams are experienced 
in the sleeping hours of our life, so hundreds of 'waking dreams’ are 
experienced by the self in its transmigratory journey. As we can remember 
the various dreams experienced throughout our life, so the enlightened 
ones (siddhas) can remember the numerous waking dreams experienced 
by them during their past career.® 

= 111.42.15; 11.19.16; VIb.52.29. 

= 111.121.37; VIb.38.8. 

'‘1V.1L2.3: VIa.42.16; IV.47. 48,58,59; V.48.49; VIb,56.3; Vlb.210.11; VIa.6L29; VIa.37. 
21,22; Vlb. 148.21; 111.13.36; III.60.21-26; 111.103.13; VIb.73. 19,20. 

"IV.19.11,12; Vlb, 34.29,30; IV.18.47. 
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Subjecti\e idealism: According to the Yogavamlha, every indhidual 
cognizes and perceives only that which is within his own experience ; no 
mind perceives aught but its own ideas. The world experience of e\ery 
indiviclual has arisen individually to every one. Every mind has the power 
to manufacture its own world.'^ 

Objective idealism; Vasistha also admits a cosmic rvorld with count- 
less objects and individuals within it, which in its original form is a system 
® of ideas in the cosmic Mind called Brahma. Brahma imagines the rvorld 
and all the individuals within it at the commencement of the creation, and 
they continue to exist as long as Brahma lives (III.55.47). 

Two idealisms reconciled; The ideas imagined by Brahma (cosmic 
Mind) are the common objects of experience of us all, although in our 
own mind they are experienced as our own. It may also be said that they 
are the reals (bimba) which our minds imitate or copy (piatibimba). As 
every mind in itself is an idea of the same cosmic Mind, it is capable of 
representing within itself other individual minds also as its own ideas. 
One is an idea in the mind of others as much as others are ideas in that 
of that one. As it is possible that several men may see the same dream, 
it happens that we all experience the same objects. As the same person 
may be seen in imagination by many individually, so also the same world 
experience is imagined in every mind, in the same way as it has arisen 
in the cosmic Mind.^ 


THE WORI.DS WE EXPERIENCE 

The terms cosmic Mind and individual mind are, according to Vasisdia, 
relative. That which is an individual in relation to a ivider and more 
comprehensive cosmic Mind and its contents, may, in its oivn turn, be 
considered to be cosmic in relation to the entities (ideas) within its oivn 
objective experience. For, according to him, every object has a subjective 
aspect, i.e. is a mind, in which is experienced a world peculiar to itself, 
as in a dream. Every idea, thus, is a monad in itself and has a 'world within 
its experience, every ideal content of which is, again, in its turn, in itself, 
an individual monad having another within itself. There is no end to 
this process of worlds within worlds. In this way, in each universe are 
contained millions of other universes, and this process goes on ad infinitum. 
All this is unknown and unreal to u.s, but is directly known to those who 
have attained perfection.* 

All the worlds which thus arise successively or simultaneously are 
“III.40.29; niS5.61,G2; IVb.13.4. 

’VIb.20.7; III.55.48; V.49.10: VIb.I5L10; VIb.154.11; III.53.25, 

“IV.IS 16,27; IV.19.1; III.52.20; III.44.34; VIb.59.33,34. 
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not necessarily of the same kind. They are not governed by the same laws 
and e\'olved in the same way as our own woidd. Some of them may ha^'e 
more similarity than others and some none at all. The same is the case 
^vath individual persons. Mind is not bound by any law of creation to be 
followed always and everywhere. The theories of creation propounded in 
various systems of thought are idle fancies.’ 

The manifestation of an objective world within a mind proceeds by 
way of materialization and externalization of ideas in the form of things, 
body, and senses, consequent upon a wish, craving, or desire to enjoy 
particular objects. This process can be rvell understood by a study of the 
phenomenon of dream, for the law of evolution or rise of an objective rvorld 
is the same as in the case of a dream, of an after-death experience, and of 
the present knowledge of a cosmos. The dynamic force behind the mani- 
festation of all objects in one’s experience is the desire to he something 
or to have something, which the creative imagination supplies forthwith.” 

THE MIND OR INDIVIDUALITY 

Individuality, according to Vasistha", does not consist in being some- 
thing like a simple, undecomposable, spiritual entity called soul. It 
consists, on the other hand, in being a mind (manas), wdiich means a 
particular mode of the absolute Reality, determined by a particular move- 
ment, tendency, desire, or will to imagine. It is called by various names 
such as buddhi (intellect), ahankdra (ego), citta (attention), karma (activity), 
vasand (desire), indriya (sense), prakrti (root-matter), and others on account 
of its different functions.” Mind is not anything different and separate 
from the absolute Brahman. It is Brahman manifesting Itself as creative 
agent. It is the whole looked at from a particular point of vierv.” There 
are three grades of manifestation of the mind with reference to its gross- 
ness. It is called Jiva or monad when it originates in Brahman as a subtle 
and powerful individuality ; it is ego when it becomes a little grosser and 
more objective ; and it is a physical body when its grossness, limitedness, 
and objectiveness are complete. There is no limit to the number and 
kinds of monads in the universe (IV.43.1-4). 

OMNIPOTENCE OF THOUGHT 

As minds, we have limitless power at our command. Thought in the 
forms of desire, imagination, effort, and will is the most potent force in 

" IV,47. 14,171; VIa.66.23,24. 

“ m.12.2, VIb.22.37; VIa.114.17; 111.4.79. 

“ III.96.3. 17-29; HL64.16; V.I3.61,54; Hl.96.43. 

'MV.42.18; V.13.53,54; VIa.96.19. 

'MII.64.12,14; 111.13.181. 
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the tvorld. Mind is endoired ivith creative power. In its creati\e actuitv 
mind is absolutely free. We all attain to what we aspire after. All that 
tve intensely desire and make efforts for comes to us sooner or later. In 
fact, our oum efforts guided by our aspirations are the rvarp and woof of 
our destiny. Our lives are what wc make them by our thoughts. The 
rvorld around us changes in accordance with our owm thought. Our per- 
ceptions are coloured by our own beliefs. The extent of space and the 
duration of time are relative to our thoughts and emotions. Faith is the 
secret of all success and achievements. Bondage and freedom are states 
of mind and are wrought by thought. The physical body is a creation of 
mind and can be shaped by it into a desired form. Most of the diseases 
of the body originate in the disturbances of the mind and can be cured by 
right thinking and re-educating the mind. If we did not allow our balance 
of mind to be lost or marred by ambitions, worries, anxieties, and cares, 
no disease could ever enter our body. Happiness is another name for the 
harmony of the mind. Right culture of the mind is then the secret of 
joyful living. “ 

The main secret of attaining supernormal potvers, according to the 
Yogavasisthaj is affirmation of one’s spiritual nature, -which is above the 
limitations of the physical body. Through the process of constant denial 
of all false limitations, created by wrong thinking, and through thoughtful 
auto-suggestion and affirmation of the ideal perfection, extraordinary 
powers are manifested in us. We should not allotv our mind to be 
governed by the idea of the limitations of the body and the senses.'® 
Extraordinary powers can also be acquired through the awakening and 
control of the kuridalinJ-sahti^^ residing in our body and normally lying 
dormant.'’' 


THE NATURE OF THE JTVA AND HIS DESTINY 
The body, the senses, the mind, the intellect, the ego, and even the 
individuality, cannot as such be regarded as the Self, for each of them can 
be transcended on one or the other level of experience, each of them is 
an object of our consciousness, and each of them is moved to activity by 
something else from the deep within. The subject and the object must 
be unified in the Self, otherwise knowledge would not be possible. The 

“111.11.16; VIb. 139.1: ni.4.79; 111.45.12-14; 111.56.28,30; 111.60.16,17,20-22,28; 
Vlb. 148.33; VIb. 100. 3; IV.21. 20-22,56-58; IV.17.4; VIa.5L3; 111,98.3; IV.45.7; IV.11.19; 

IV.21.16; ■VIa.28.34; VIa.26. 10-38; V.21. 12,14. 

“ III.57.30-33; VIa.S2.26. 

“ Kundalini-iakti is the name ol the great power which lies dormant in every individual 
and which tvhen awakened and directed towards the brain makes him an enlightened and 
powerful individual capable of supernormal powers. 
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Self therefore is the Reality at the root of the universe, rvhich manifests 
itself in all individual beings and things of the world.'* 

The physical body is only an external manifestation of the inner will 
to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, persists as an indiridual 
mind; and this, as a consequence of the unfulfilled desires, will have 
another body to experience another world after the death of the present 
body. Death brings about a change in the kind of the objective rrorld 
of the Jiva. It shuts from him the world with rvhich he is no longer in 
rapport after the death of the physical body. The mind does not go any- 
where else in space but only experiences another objective world after a 
temporary insensibility consequent upon the shock of losing this body and 
this world. The after-death experience is what the dead morally deserve 
in accordance rvith their beliefs and imagination. Having enjoyed the 
joys of ‘heaven’ or suffered the torments of ‘hell’ according to their deserts, 
beliefs, and desires, they again experience the life of the rrorld, dragged 
thereto by the residue of the unfulfilled desires. The desireless dead do 
not undei'go any further experience of a world. After the dissolution of 
the physical body and individuality, when the contents of desires are fully 
emptied, they enter the state of nirvana, in which they experience complete 
identity with the absolute Brahman. They may, however, unbound by any 
desire, choose to play the role of cosmic deities in any of the manifested 
worlds.'° 


CREATION AND DISSOLUTION 

The mind rrhich creates the objects that the Jivas take to be objec- 
tively real is called Brahma in the Yogavasistha. It is the cosmic Mind 
that has imagined the world idea. Brahma creates the world through his 
imaginative activity with the freedom and skill of an artist. He is not 
conditioned by any previously existing plan, he being a fresh wave of crea- 
tive activity in the ocean of the absolute Consciousness. He is the lord of 
our cosmos, which continues as long as his imagination is at ivork and rvill 
collapse when he desists from his play of imagination. The rise of 
Brahma in Brahman, the Absolute, is the most mysterious occurrence. 
He is like a sprout come out of the eternal seed of the Absolute when Its 
creative poiver tends to evolve a cosmos out of Itself. The Absolute in Its 
creative aspect or power, in a merely playful overflow, by Its otvn free will, 
comes to self-consciousness at one point, tvhich brings about the forgetful- 
ness of the Whole, and on account of intensity of consciousness there, 
begins to vibrate, pulsate, or agitate in the form of thinking or imagining, 

'■ VIa.78. 18-27; VIa.6.15-!6; V.73.4; IV.22.33; V.27.12; V.34.52f. 

V.71. 64-65; III.20.31; III.40.45; IV .43.26; III.9.14-25, 
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and assumes a distinct existence for Itself, as if separated from the Wdiole, 
whose one aspect It is in reality.^" 

The creative impulse of Brahman (^akti) which finds expression in 
Brahma is an inherent energy, a motive power, a will to manifest in finite 
forms. It is ever present in the absolute Brahman either in actual opera- 
tion or in jDOtential rest. It is nothing dififerent from, but ever identical 
with, the Absolute. When the power is active, it may temporarily assume 
a separate and distinct form for itself ; but ivlien it ceases to work, it turns 
back to its source, and merging therein, becomes undifferentiated, when 
there is no creation.”^ 

ABSOLUTE REALITY AND WORLD APPEARANCE 
It is very difficult to describe the nature of the Absolute. The cate- 
gories of our experience are, one and all, incapable of expressing the 
Reality ivdrich is in and beyond the world experience. No aspect of the 
tvhole can be equated with the whole. All our concepts — matter, mind, 
subject, object, one, many, self, not-self, knowledge, ignorance, light, 
darkness, etc. — comprehend one or the other aspect of the Reality, but not 
the absolute Reality (Brahman) as such. They prove unsatisfactory ivhen 
applied to the Reality, which is inherent in all things denoted by these 
concepts and their opposites. Hence Reality, when described at all, 
should be done in all terms, positive and negative, and not exclusively in 
any of the opposite terms. We must either affirm or deny everything or 
better keep silent, realizing the utter futility of the attempt.^® 

One form of the same substance may be separate and distinct from 
another form as such, but it can never be separate and distinct from the 
substance itself. An ornament of gold is never different from gold with 
which it is ever one and identical. Bubbles, ripples, ivaves, etc. are never 
different from water, whose forms they are, and abstracted wherefrom they 
cease to be. In the same way, everything in the universe including our- 
selves is Brahman, the ultimate Substance — ‘Thou art That’.^^ 

The test of I'eality is eternal persistence. All forms, however, persist 
temporarily. They come into existence and pass out of it. How can they 
be regarded therefore as real? Neither can they be said to be unreal, 
for they persist for some time at least. A new category is required to 
comprehend such facts as are neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal. 
Vasistha uses the terms mithyd (not true), avidyd (that which does not exist 

III.55.47; ni.3.33f; VIb.208.27-29; IV.44.14f; IV.42.4; VIa.114.15-16; VIa.33.2I; 

111.114.10,20; Via. 11.37; IV.42.5. 

VIb.S4.2-6,26,27; VIb.83.14,16; VIb.85.14-19. 
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eternally), Maya (that which is not), bhrama (delusion), etc., ivhich are 
efjui^nlcH^® of the teini appearance used in modern philosophy to com- 
prehend the objects of oui experience. The iv'orld is an appearance, 
according to Vasistha, in another sense also. Being a thoroughgoing 
idealist, to him nothing of the objective vrorld is real apart from its 
appearance in some mind. The reality and existence of every object and 
every world is only relative to the minds that experience them. Just like 
the vision of a ghost or things experienced by a hypnotized person they are 
nothing to other percipients.^* 

In Itself the absolute Reality is above all changes, divisions, differen- 
tiations, and relations. All these are relative and fall within the Absolute. 
But the Absolute in Itself is free from them. It is a distinctionless, 
homogeneous reality, which is blissful consciousness through and through. 
For the Absolute, as such, there is no creation or destruction ; no bondage 
or fi-eeclom ; no change, no evolution or involution. They are all relatively 
real, but quite unreal from the absolute point of view. Acosmisra 
(Ajatavada) is the ultimate and the highest truth which can be realized by 
everyone when he ceases to be interested in the relative, particular, and 
finite appearances and a, spires to rise to the level of the Absolute.-" 

THE PATH OF NIRVANA 

Nothing short of the realization of the absolute point of view in our 
consciousness will make us perfectly free and happy, which is our sumviurn 
bonum. The absolute W^hole is the abiding and real home of happiness 
which we are all seeking, and nothing short of it will satisfy us.^® A 
glimpse of this joy can be had when the mind is at peace, when it is not 
functioning, not desiring or thinking this or that object, and is calm and 
quiet (VIa.44.26,27). How to attain to this deepest level of experience of 
identity with the Absolute is the problem of all problems, and all great 
sages have pre.scribed this or that method. Vasistha is very definite and 
clear in this connection and lays down a comprehensive scheme of self- 
realization which leads to nh'vana or annihilation of all limitations and 
sufferings and makes man absolutely free and happy here and now. 

In the scheme of Vasistha there is no place for those beliefs and 
practices which are ordinarily prescribed by various religions of the world 
and are indulged in by the ignorant mass of humanity. He says, ‘Libera- 
tion cannot be attained by merely living in a forest far away from human 

“'‘V.5.9; IV.45.46; 111.4.62,63; III.66.6; 111.44.27,41; VIa.114.20; III.54.21; IV.1.2,7,I2; 
111.67.76; IV.4L15. 

“MII.4.67; IV.40.30; Via. 125.1; 111.13.48,49. 
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society, by undergoing penances (VIb.199.30), by performance or renun- 
ciation of any particular action, by undergoing any prescribed rules of 
discipline of any sect (VIb. 199.31). by pilgrimage to the sacred places, by 
making religious gifts, by bathing in sacred rivers, by learning, by the 
concentration of the mind, by some kind of yogic feats, by penances, by 
sacrifices (^db. 174.24), by reading scriptures, by obeying the orders of a 
preceptor, by ivorshipping a god (VIb.197.18), by good luck, by religious 
acts, by means of tvealth, or by the help and kindness of friends and 
relations (V.13.8)’. 

What then is the tvay suggested by the Yogavasistha for the attain- 
ment or realization of nirvana or the absolute point of view? Knowledge 
of Reality, acquired through one’s own efforts at right thinking, together 
■with living by the enlightenment one gets from that knowledge, is the 
only method of crossing over the ocean of misery and reaching the land 
of happiness."' Through one’s own efforts at introspection, understanding, 
thinking, and intuition one must first reach the conviction that Brahman 
is the only Reality, that everything is Brahman, that nothing other than 
Brahman is real, and that Brahman is the very self of us all, and then one 
must live by this conviction.-® To think correctly, the mind must be 
purified through a study of philosophical works, association tsfith the wise, 
and cultivation of moral sense.®® The chief problems on tvhich one should 
think with all the light that one’s thought and intuition can give are: 
“’Wfiiat am I? Hotv does the world experience arise in me? What are life 
and death?’ (V.58,32). 

Knotvledge for Vasistha is not merely an intellectual conviction. One 
must live by it. Otherwise it will not stay. In order to knotv well, we 
have to be and to feel well. To knotv the Absolute truly, tve have to 
expand into the Absolute (VIb.22.1-5). The process of this expansion into 
the Absolute by shaking off our limitations and breaking off the bonds of 
individuality is called yoga by Vasistha. And the Yogavasistha abounds in 
this yoga or pra’ctical method of self-realization, which has imparted the 
name to this great work. 

This yoga is a process along two line.s, namely, denial of individuality, 
w'hich is the same as limitation and imperfection, and affirmation of the 
Self, which is perfection, peace, and happiness. As our individuality does 
not consist only of intellect (cognition), but also of feeling and activity, and 
as the Self is not only absolute Consciousness, but also absolute Bliss and 
absolute Peace, the practice of self-realization may proceed along three 

HL7.17; 11.11.36; V.83.18; V.13.85,89. 
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ways, or along any one of them, for they are only three aspects of tlie same 
process, namely, (1) an intellectual conviction of not being an incli\iclual, 
but of being the infinite Absolute (Brahma-bhavana) ; (2) an intimate 
feeling of a lack of individuality, of possessing nothing and desiring nothing 
—this negative process having a positive counterpart in the culthation of 
equanimity, universal brotherhood, cosmic feeling of oneness "uith all 
beings, and an ecstatic love of the Self ; and (3) the jaractice of controlling 
and stopping the constant rising and setting of the \ital currents ([mims), 
leading to the stopjaage of the perpetual flux of our internal being, whose 
external expression the pranas are. This stopping of the activity of the 
pranas can be brought about by lengthening the usually unnoticed 
moments of rest which occur 'W'hen one cuiTent of the vital breath has 
set and the other has not begun yet. This moment of rest in breathing 
activity corresponds to that experience of rest in consciousness, however 
fugith'e it may be in our ordinary life, when one idea has ceased to occtqay 
the focus of consciousness and the other has not appeared therein.^" 

STAGE,S OF REALIZATION 

Several stages may be marked on this progressive path of evolution of 
individual consciousness into the Absolute. Vasistha notices sesen with 
slightly different nomenclature in different parts: the first, trhen a person 
having become conscious of the evils of indi\’idual and selfish living, 
aspires to transcend it (hibheccha) ; the second, when he reflects over the 
nature of the Self and the world (vicarana) ; the third, tsdien, on account 
of the knotvledge of its ultimate unreality revealed by philosophical 
thought, the individuality becomes less and less assertive and is little felt 
{tanumanasa) ; the fourth, when the aspirant begins to feel the being of 
the real Self within himself (sattvapatti) ; the fifth, when clinging to the 
objects of the world is finally given up by rising above all desires 
(asamsakli) ; the sixth, when all things are realized to be unreal from the 
point of view of the Absolute (padarthabhavana), or (according to an 
alternative reading) when the individual affirms himself to be the ultimate 
Reality {paddrtha-bhewand) ; and the seventh, tvhen the mystic experience 
of being one with the Reality is realized in consciousness (turyagd). This 
is the last door ivhich opens into the unspeakable nirvana}^ 

Those tvho live in the .seventh stage are called jivanmiiktas, the 
liberated ones living here in this world. The Yogavasistha gives a descrip- 
tion of how they live and work and feel.-'^ A jivanmukta, according to 

iu-Va'ii'itha-darianam, pp. 204-237. 
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the Yogavasisthcij, is the happiest person on earth. He is neither delighted 
in prosperity nor dejected in distress. Outwardly discharging all the 
duties of life, he is free within. He is free from the bonds of caste and 
creed and is polite and friendly to all. He has nothing to attain, nothing 
to give up. Even in the midst of worldly activities, he is always in solitude 
and above life's turmoils. Having seen him, having heard about him, 
having met him, and having remembered him, all beings feel delighted. 
He has no longer any struggle for livelihood. The guardian angels of the 
tvorld protect and support him, as they do the entire cosmos. The 
jlvanrnukta grows more and more powerful, intelligent, and lustrous every 
day, in the same tvay as trees grow more and more beautiful in spring. He 
enjoys life, he is a great man of action, and he is capable of the greatest 
renunciation.'*^ 


” Yogavasijtha and Its Philosolihy, pp. 96 ff- 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 

TI-IEIR SCOPE AND GOAL 

L ike the ^vord Veda, Tantra is often used in the singular, ^rhich may 
suggest that there is a uniform formulation of doctrine and discipline 
covered by the term. But there exists no such formal uniformity as one 
may expect from the singular use. Tantras are profusely varied in their 
theme and in their expression, but they claim (and this is a point of 
uniformity) to have emanated from a divine source, and, as such, they call 
themselves by such names as Agama, Nigama, etc. Leaving apart those 
that are avowedly of a Buddhistic character and also those that have a 
veiled afiSliation to the tenets of Buddhism, the Tantras that have allied 
themselves to Vedic metaphysics and theology, if not to some extent also 
to Vedic practices, are of a varied nature and Itave divided themseh^es into 
diverse, and sometimes apparently divergent, cults, paths, and rituals, The 
Tantras, being pre-eminently ways of practical realization, have necessarily 
to bear reference to the diverse characters and competencies of different 
aspirants and seekers, and have, accordingly, designed the framework of 
their theory and practice suitably to actual conditions prevailing, and also 
evolving stages and states in the soul’s journey towards its chosen ends 
and values. 

But what are to he the ends and values of its choice? The highest and 
the best, of course. The seeker soul cannot give up its quest till it realizes 
all that it is potentially ; in other words, till it realizes, in all the dimen- 
sions of its meaning and fulfilment, its otvn undiininished perfectness. 
This highest end has been called by a special name in the Tantra Sastra — 
purnatakhyati (e.g. in Parasurama Kalpa-Sutra). Commonly, hotvever, the 
highest end is called mohsa or liberation from bondage. If, for example, 
the highest Reality, as eternally realized perfectness, is Siva, the Jiva or 
the individual is potentially Siva ; but he does not actually know and 
realize himself as That. How can you (or thou) equate yourself to That? 
Only by liquidating your ‘bonds’ or limitations. 

This is realization. Then, ‘Thou art That’, ’Jiva is Siva’. The 
limitations are mainly of two kinds: those that limit or detract from the 
pristine purity of the individual self {maid), and those that limit or restrict 
the sense as well as the degree of its freedom {pasa). On a more compre- 
hensive scale, the limitations are counted as five ; and they are called the 
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five kailcukas (contracling and restricting factors). These five, as wc shall 
see, have their place and function in the descent of the universe from its 
ultimate perfect source, and have therefore got to be resolved and not 
simply ‘by-passed’ when ascent is sought from cosmic limitations to the 
purity, freedom, and perfection of the ultimate source. In other tvords, 
if rcali/ation is to mean the equating of thou to That, it cannot be effected 
except by reducing the factors that apparently make a ‘little knower, little 
doer, little enjoyer, etc.’ of the first term (thou) and thereby create all the 
world of difference between itself and the second term (That). So long 
as those limiting factors are permitted to operate and create a stupendous 
bar, what am I but a tiny drop of dew on a shaky blade of grass? The vast 
suhlime choir of the starry heavens above and the ‘still small voice’ of 
moral consciousness rvithin dealing in categorical imperatives, arc the two 
things that set the great philosopher Kant furiously thinking, ‘Have they 
or have they not a common source or origin?’ The mighty master voice 
that leads that sublime heavenly chorus and the small masterful voice that 
speaks through moral injunctions ; the mighty master ordaining the 
measure of cosmic harmonies and the little master regulating the inner 
springs of action in us — can ‘That’ and ‘this’ be equated to each other? 
This raises the eternal issue. The little mystery that dwells tvithin and 
rules as the hidden in — can it be assimilated to the majesty and sublimity 
that rules as the displayed out} Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, as we all 
know, locked the front door, keeping only the back door ajar. One knocked 
but had no reassuring answer. But is there really to be no positive 
solution? 

The issue primarily relates to the individual, but is not confined to 
him. The individual does not stand and function alone, abstractedly and 
cross-sectionally. His life is functionally integrated into a broader and 
ampler scheme of life, which enlarges itself into groups, classes, and 
societies, which, in their turn, are ‘partials’ of a grand cosmic scheme. His 
life cannot be the life in a ‘frog hole’ or even in the cloistered seclusion 
of the ‘cave’. It must be a self-conscious and self-fulfilling component as 
well as exponent of the unmeasured immensity which is life divine. He 
cannot therefore pursue his ends and work out his values irrespective of 
the entire scheme into which he is integrated. In other words, his oivm 
realization — or as ive have put it, the solving of his own basic equation 
of thou and That — cannot be effected by methods of simple negation, 
ignorance, and escape. The problem, the equation, must be solved upon 
the most complete and thorough appraisement of all the relevant factors 
and conditions, individual and extra-individual. 
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SYNTHETIC APPROACH 

Now, the great significance of the Tantric approach, both as regards 
philosophy and discipline, lies in this that it sets the problem tvith the full 
burden of all the relevant terms involved ; the conditions limiting the 
individual could not be assigned and assailed as though these pertained 
to him alone abstractedly and cross-sectionally ; and therefore his otvn 
perfection could not be attained irrespective of tvhethcr the cosmic scheme 
and the cosmic process were his allies or were hostile to him or simpl)’ 
neutral. 

But what should this mean and imply? Should it mean that the 
individual would not attain his perfection unless and until the rvhole 
cosmic scheme and process also attained perfection ; that there is no place 
for individual perfection in a universe which, for example, may actually 
be 'running down’ for aught tve know? The physicists, at any rate some 
of them, are telling us that the universe is ‘running dotvn’ physically ; but 
are we on tire other hand assured that the universe is ‘looking up’ 
spiritually? Supposing that it is spiritually advancing and even ‘turning 
the corner’, is the individual’s own advance so scheduled as to move pari 
paau with the total advance? That there must be a continued vital 
exchange of personal effort and ‘outside’ assistance bettveen the fivo cannot 
be denied. Redeeming forces of sufficient magnitude and adequate 
influence must descend as operative ‘high level’ aids. And forms of 
Tantric discipline recognize and keep themselves alive to these supra- 
physical and supra-mental forces. The world can never be so bad, 
materially and spiritually, as to make those forces unat'ailalrle for the 
earnest seeker’s reforming and transforming effort. 

It is here that the philosophy and practice of the Tantras deliver their 
special meaning and message to a world sunk lotv in material and spiritual 
confusion. Independent, if not alien, objectivity of the universe is a theory 
and will perhaps ever remain a theory ; but that each conscious centre, 
every appreciative individual, lives, moves, and has his being’ in a universe 
of his own selection and acceptance is an indisputable fact. To him there- 
fore the theoretical objectivity of an alien universe is of much less practical 
account than the fact that he has his own universe to live and function in. 
We may call this latter the universe of appreciation and acceptance. This 
implies that this universe growls in stature and brightens, or else, shrinks 
and darkens, in accordance with the individual centre’s appreciative and 
reactive ratio, which, of course, varies in the same individual as also from 
case to case. The ratio means that not only is man what nature has made 
of him, but that nature is what man has made of her. The best or v'orst 
possible world is man’s own world as determined by that ratio, so that by 
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transforming his oirn appreciative angle and reactive momentum he can 
transfoim that world suitably to his highest ideals and noblest ends. 

His own realization must therefore necessarily imply and require this 
transforming also in all dimensions. His realization, as we have said, 
requires the solution of a basic equation, thou = That. The equation 
would admit of no solution till that brute, blind factor entering into the 

constitution both of the individual and of nature could be reduced 

reduced not by simple negation and elimination, for it could create only 
an untenable vacuum, but by transforming the pasu in us into Pasupati, 
Jiva into Siva. Then what are bonds or limitations from the appreciative 
angle of the first must appear as forms of creative joy and fulfihrrent, rvhen 
that appreciative angle is raised and that reactive index transformed into 
a vision and understanding and ecstatic enjoyment of the whole basic 
theme of creation. In other words, the whole creation must be realized as 
Siva. The equation thou = That cannot be finally and perfectly solved 
unless it is realized that all is That, all is 6iva. 

SIX COROLLARIES FROM THE GENERAL POSITION 

The corollaries that follotv from this general position are : First, there 
is undoubtedly enough evil, physical and moral, in the universe of our 
appreciation and acceptance. We could not create, even if we would, a 
vacuum by simply negating it or equating it to some sort of transcen- 
dental nothing. Speculatively, it is just possible that in the balanced 
economy of the universe there may be an equal subtraction con'esponding 
to any addition made anywhere, so that all the positive and negative terms 
added up yield a resultant zero. But how is this to be practically realized 
as the total reduction of evil in one’s own life? Hence the compelling 
reason, the driving power (saktj) appearing as evil must be sublimated and 
tran,sformed. 

Secondly, Jiva has to work out his salvation, not simply by negating 
his limitations and his evil, but by so working them up that they become 
his allies, his helpers, and ultimately, his liberators. This is the principle; 
Man must rise with the aid of that saJili which made him fall. Or, as 
Saktananda-tarangini puts it, ‘The poison which kills becomes the elixir 
of life when suitably treated and tested by the wise physician’. 

Thirdly, his otvn body and mind, and his whole environment, must 
be appreciated as and worked up into spiritual community and ultimate 
identity with his otvn inner imperishable Self (Atman). The body, for 
example, must not be looked upon as ‘flesh’ only and therefore essentially 
alien and intransigent and sinful. Look upon it as an epiphany of the 
divine Consort (giva-Sakti), Her own vehicle for manifestation whether in 
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play or in purpose ; and therefore use that vehicle for the purpose of 
realizing your identity with Divinity. Make it Her temple, fill eiery 
fibre of it rrith Her divine presence. Then rrhat was toiling purpose in 
the effort will be play in divine ecstasy (ullasa) in the achievement. So 
treat and transform all the functions, including those that are commonly 
looked upon as ‘carnal’. There is, essentially, nothing ‘carnal’ in what is, 
in reality, the ‘incarnation’ of giva-^akti. The same sublimating attitude 
and enlarging ‘ratio’ must work up and exalt our psychical being and our 
em ironment. 

Fourthly, neither the body and the mind nor the environment can be 
taken at their face value and worked as they are in ordinary usage. Their 
latent magazine of power (kundalim-sakti) must be opened up and made 
available. If the body and the mind and everything be Siva-Sakti incar- 
nate, nothing in the universe can be a mere nothing or trifle. Microcosmi- 
cally, as well as macrocosmically, all must be ^iva-Sakti. Science has found 
the magazine in the atom of matter. But has it not so far touched only 
the fringe, the 'outer rings’? Material mass is energy: this is now recog- 
nized. But the real and the whole thing is not tvhat appears as material 
mass, so that the energy-equivalent of material mass is only ‘crustal energy’ 
or nature’s stabilizing forces which maintain material things at their 
present creation level. When the foundational potver (Sakti) has descended 
to the present material level, it applies the ‘brake’, so to say, and the 
creative momentum is in part arrested ; and it is the brake or arresting 
part of the momentum which is represented by material mass and energy. 
But the part arrested and ‘interned’ is not represented by it. That is the 
inside power and pattern of what we appreciate as matter. A unit of 
matter therefore must possess an intrinsic economy of higher and higher, 
deeper and deeper energy levels, till the core is reached where resides 
rnahdmdyd (^iva-Sakti) as mahdkundalim (the great coiled potver). The 
hooded serpent girdling Siva’s matted locks has now been roused ; but every 
dynamic path must essay to lead the divine florv inside Siva’s matted locks 
deeper and deeper to the inmost core. 

Fifthly, the ascent of the seeker {sddhaka) must be carried up to the 
‘mystery bridge’ (setu) in order that it may first be co-ordinated and then 
integrated with the flow of divine descent. The ‘bridge’ is a necessary 
factor in the progress : it not merely connects this with that ; it converts 
lower-level energy into higher and consummates it. 

Sixthly, the ascent must be made in the order of a'eative descent, but 
with its sign reversed. The Tantras speak of the six paths or steps 
(sadadhvd). Physically as well as metaphysically, creative descent must 
start from a condition of immensely ‘massed’ probability-wave function 
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ivhich ive may more simply express as unbounded potency to be and to 
become all. It is power regarded as unbounded plenum and contmuuin. 
W^hat physics now appreciates as space-time-continuum is a ‘descended’ 
phase or specification of the basic continuum of power which is called 
nada. The next state must be an infinite intentness or readiness of that 
poirer to evolve and create. This is power as continuum ‘condensing’ 
itself into dynamic point or centre or nucleus. This condensation, hoivever, 
is not a process in space or in time, so that the potver continuum is not 
contracted and reduced in magnitude and dimensions and does not suffer 
either in sense or in tense value when it is the dynamic point. It is a primor- 
dial causal transformation not renderable in terms in ■which causation is 
apt to be expressed in our planes. Hence, paradoxically, the dynamic 
point is the perfect potential universe. This is bindu. Words in common 
parlance can never express the basic idea or pattern (hrllekhd). An aspect 
of the basic pattern is sought to be expressed in Tantra by the mystic 
syllable or formula Iirith (mdydbija). 

COSMIC DESCENT 

Do not physics and biology and psychology illustrate the principle of 
polarity (mithuna) in ultimate as well as derivative forms? There is no 
need to tvonder that they do, because the whole creatis'e process starts as 
and from polarity. We have just referred to Sakti as ndda and Sakti as 
bindu. Each is partless, aspectless, though the entire process of cosmic 
‘partition’ and ‘aspcctualization’ must have its possibility grounded in the 
one and ‘worked up and out’ by the other. One is the ‘soil’, and the other 
the ‘seed’ for all cosmic generation and fruition. One is the extensive or 
expansive whole of power ; the other is the intensive or concentrated trhole 
of power. 

The relation of ndda-bindu is, undoubtedly, one of the hardest 
hurdles to negotiate in the way of understanding Tantric principles. From 
bindu descends, next in order, the polarity of kald and varna. The former 
term, as also many others, bears an elastic and flexible meaning in the 
Tantras and Vedas, as terms or symbols meant primarily for practical or 
‘experimental’ use should. We are not here dealing -with a speculative 
philosophy set in a rigid mould of logical terms. The term kald, in the 
last analysis, must mean that aspect of Reality (^iva) by rvhich it manifests 
as power (Sakti) for evolving universes and involving them again. It is 
the prakrti or ‘nature’ of Reality so to manifest itself. Hence 5iva in 
Saiva-^akta Agama is both transcendent (nipiala) and emergent and 
immanent (sakala). It is thus clear that kald, in this ultimate sense, musl 
logically precede all ‘descending movements’ of Reality. But here, coming 
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aftci’ fitid(i~biJ 2 clUj it iiiCtiiis psrtiiil . TliRt is to soy^ ^vhcn "W’c conic to 
this point, the whole, the entire, veils or covers up its wholeness, as it 
were, and manifests as partials, as preclicables. It is the stalling point of 
differentiation. It is here that time, space, thing, attribute, etc. are 
differentiated from an ‘alogical’ integi'ated whole {iiada-bindu). Raid, in 
the basic sense of nature-aspect, is already implicit in nuda-bindii, but as 
partial it comes after. There is no derogation from dynamic wholeness 
and perfectness in 7idda or in bindu ; but in kald, as here derived, all 
glaciation and gradualness (all ascending and descending series in the 
cosmic process) have their possibility of appearance. This possibility can 
be viewed in tivo ways — as object and as index or 'sense'. An object itself 
and the sense (sign or index of the object)~this is how the polarity 
principle appears -when we come to partials. 

But this does not mean that ive have been already landed in the 
‘concrete’ (stinila) unii'erse of our oim acceptance. That is ^et a far cry. 
In kald and varna ^ve are still in a ‘prototypal’ region {para it may be 
called). Varna, here, does not yet mean ‘letter’ or ‘colour' or even ‘class’, 
but only the ‘sense’ or the ‘function form’ (natural spanda we may call it) 
of the pi'imordial object projected from ‘perfect activity’ {bindu). Varna 
W'ould mean therefore the clraracteristic measure-index (number, magni- 
tude, etc. as rendered by us) of the function form associated with the 
object. Lower down, this may appear as ‘chromosome number’, ‘proba- 
bility function’, ‘atomic number’, etc. In this primordial sense, varna sets 
and rules the order and harmony in creation. 

Then, in the subtle {siiksjna) or t'ital plane, this polarity manifests 
as tattva and mantra. The primordial object with its conceptual or 
mathematical function form is not yet a ‘picturable’ thing, not yet a localiz- 
able entity that can be ‘rounded up’ and seized upon as this, and not that, 
rendering a sufficiently categorical account of itself for the purpose of 
definition and usage. 

The concept of Raid and varna as logically prior to and transcending 
the concept of lattva and ^nantra is, no doubt, a particularly hard nut to 
crack ; but it is noteworthy that new physics too in her nervest theoretical 
ventures has found herself confronted with an analogous conceptual 
impasse. She has been able to ‘crack’ the hard atom, but her conception 
of ‘wave packet’ electron and of the wave itself as being a wave of proba- 
bility, and many a vital postulate and conclusion incidental to her present 
theoretical position, have certainly rendered her ‘physical’ entity, mathe- 
matically quite reasonable and consistent though it be, very nearly a 
conceptual impossibility. But does it mean that it is in reality a non- 
entity, not a fact in nature but a mathematical fiction? No. It means only 
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that there is reality transcending our conceptual limits, that there are facts 
beyond our perceptual frontiers. As we work up from our otvn level to the 
realm of reals, tre are bound to cross frontiers one after another ; and as 
we do so, tre come across postures and measures of the real which strike 
us not merely as novel, but as astounding and baffling. 

Shall tve, then, be surprised to know that what tvas to our understand- 
ing only ‘cosmic dust’ or ‘cloud’ in the higher stage, ‘gathers’ itself into 
things of definite shape and function when we descend to the stage next 
beloxv? Kala, as we have seen, is cosmic ‘partial’ that has not yet parted 
itself from the cosmic whole, and varna ‘element’ or ‘elemental’ [varna = 
= matrix) of cosmic function that has not yet differentiated itself 
from the cosmic ‘integral’. They are therefore terms and conditions in a 
general cosmic equation which has not yet solved itself understandably. 
They are there, but we cannot as yet definitely assign distinctive sets of 
value, that is, we do not yet know the characteristic of each, its own appro- 
priate formula. When we do, we come to the realm of tattva and mantra. 
The term tattva, like kald, is used in an elastic sense ; but here it means a 
‘thing-in-itself’ as this or that, and possesses therefore its own distinguish- 
ing characteristic. It is the thing or event regarded as inherent principle, 
the radix of relations, as distinguished from reactions due to varying 
incidents or accidents of cosmic exchange. Associated with it is there its 
own appropriate function form, its own basic formula, its ‘natural name’ 
{mantra). Now, the general cosmic equation has displayed to us the 
underlying principles — the characteristics of its terms and the shapes of 
its conditions. We are, however, still in the realm of dynatnic (saktirupa) 
being and becoming. The universe of appearance, the universe of our 
acceptance and convention, the chaydrupa (as Sri Candi puts it), is not yet. 
With the emergence of this, we have the third and last polarity — hhuvana 
and pada. Bhuvana is the universe as it appears to apjrrehending and 
appreciating ‘centres’, such as we are, and, accordingly, it greatly varies. 
It is governed by reactive ratio. Pada {padyate anena iti) is the actual 
formulation (first by mind reaction and then by speech) of that universe 
in accordance vdth the ratio that subsists relevant to a given ‘centre’. 

SPIRITUAL ASCENT 

At this level the cosmic descent apparently stops. And as it stops it 
stabilizes its incalculably great, gathered momentum. So that incalculably 
great power is latent, ‘coiled up’, in the tiniest thing of creation, not to 
say of the self-conscious Jiva. What was in ‘That’ is really in ‘this’ also, 
that is, the whole undiminished glory of cosmic life and consciousness, joy 
and harmony. This is what is meant by citl or cit-sakti pervading (vydpya) 
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all creation. She has 'involved’ Herself in this plane of hhuvana and pada. 
A ‘centre’ living and functioning in that plane must essay to 'evohe' to 
perfection tvhat has been thus involved. By completing its c^■olution it 
can tvork out the realization of its inherent perfectness or divinity. For 
this, it must be able to reverse the gear of the whole working apparatus, 
individual as well as environmental. In other words, ascent must be made 
from the reactive plane of sense experience and expression {bhuvana and 
pada) to the dynamic realm of inherent principles (tattva) and natural 
‘function forms’ {mantras, yantras, and tantras) ; and from these to the 
highest level of cosmic partials and malrkds (kald and varna) which together 
sreave a grand, seamless pattern of cosmic harmony. This is the positive 
or uptvard evolving sense of the sadadhva as distinguished ft'om the nega- 
tive, dotvnward involving sense. It has been said that one tvho knows 
sadadhva knows all in Tantra. 

From ‘partials’ and mdtrkds one must press forward into the unspeak- 
able mystery beyond — the mystery of bindu and nada. Flere is the tronder 
of the partless and measureless in the travail of giving birth to the still 
united ‘twin’ — partial and measure. It is the setu or link connecting 
supreme experience in which magnitude (pada) and measure {mat to) are 
‘absorbed’, with another posture of that experience in trhich they 
‘recognize’ each other, though as yet held in each other’s close embrace, so 
to say. Tantra, Upanisad, in fact all types of mystic experience, thus 
.speak in symbols and parables: there is no help. Trace the curve of any 
vital concept (e.g. gzint = spiritual guide) from below upwards till the apex 
is reached: (1) guru as embodied, physically and mentally, and his prayer 
and tvorship ; (2) gurti as tattva or principle, and his btja mantra ; (3) guru 
as the kald (aspect) of Siva as liberator, and as Sakti operative as varna 
{mdtrkd) ; (4) guru as combined ndda-bindu ; and (5) guru as ndda-bindu- 
kaldtlta (transcending the three), and therefore the Absolute. The 
sadhaka’s own self is to be ultimately equated to That. 

SUPREME EXPERIENCE 

So we have somehow a dual aspect of the supreme experience — 
Parama Siva — niskala and saliala, as they have been called. The former 
is experience or consciousness beyond ndda-bindu-kald (the primary trika 
or triad) and all their derivatives as shewn in the ‘six steps’ {sadadhva). 
The latter is ^iva as His own divine nature (Parama Prakrti or Para Sakti) 
to be and become all. In ^rividya (the type of Tantrika doctrine on which 
we are especially working here for the sake of brevity), the supreme con- 
sciousness is often called Tripura, rvhich term literally means tvhat is prior 
to {purd) or beyond the three. Even the word Candika has been taken to 
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mean (e.g. in Bhuvaneivan Saihhitd) the Aksara Brahman Itself of the 
Upani.sads (the Reality that never recoils or relents), the fear of whom 
keeps Time itself floiEing for ever, the Sun and Fire, Indra, the chief of 
the gods, and Death going their appointed rounds, and so on. Tripura 
and Candika, in this ultimate sense, must therefore be diva’s own divine 
natui'e {prakrti) to be and become all. 

Siva associated with His own nature, which is perfect, is Godhead 

(Paramesvara). As such there is fivefold expre.ssion of His perfectness 

absoluteness (svatantratd), eternality of being (iiilyatd), eternal self-satisfac- 
tion (nitya-trptatd), supreme sovereignty and omnipotence {sa>va-kartrtd), 
and omniscience (sarvajnatd). As and when that divine nature is involved 
in creative descent. Her own jaerfectness is ‘veiled’ or limited, and this 
gives rise to the five 'contracting factors’ (Iiancnkas) corresponding to the 
five ‘perfections’. They are respectively called niyati (determining or 
binding factor), kdla (the ‘tense’ factor), rdga (desire or apjaetite factor), 
kald (power delegated and ‘parcelled out’, so to speak, the devolving factor), 
and avidyd (the ‘ignoring’ or veiling factor'). 

THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES OF SAIVA aGAMA 

Saiva Againa traces the devolution of the ultimate Reality (tvhich is 
Siva = Sakti = Siva’s own nature) through thirty-six forms or principles 
(tattvas) as they have been called. We have divelt at some length on the 
‘six step’ scheme (sadadhvd), but this one is more elaborate and more 
common. Working from down upwards we meet the familiar twenty-four 
tallvas of the Saiiikhya, reaching the ‘peak’ in Prakrti (tvhich is the 
equilibrium plane of the three cosmic factors of presentation, movement, 
and veiling) ; beloiv this plane ive meet, of course, three ‘stages’ in tvhich 
the three factors, never in dissociation though they may be, respectively 
prevail — sattva, rajas, and tamas, yielding the three ‘inner instruments’ of 
buddhi (understanding), ahankdra (a25perccption or self-reference), and 
7?ianas (apprehending and desiring). Beyond Prakrti is Purusa as individ- 
ual soul (Jivatman), also sometimes called citta, apirreciating and reacting 
to the ‘ 2 )ulsations’ of Prakrti. The individual is subject to the five ‘restrict- 
ing factors’ we have mentioned above. He is thus apuma (imperfect), 
These five factors are therefore above him. And he must work up so as to 
outgrow them. Next in order comes Maya which not only ‘measures out’ 
all that is held by and within her, but is jarimarily responsible for the non- 
realization of the fact that the creation (jagat) is in reality giva-Sakti. She 
makes the ivoi'ld appear as other than Brahman. All knotvledge, all j^ercep- 
tion within the net of Maya is therefore imioure (ahiddha), and in that 
sense, unreal. Above and beyond Maya is suddha-vidyd (the realm of joure 
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knowledge and principles). In this, and at the base of this, is Kvara, the 
Lord of creation, tvho ‘appreciates’ and ordains all as ‘this’ {idam). Here 
vv'e reach the root of any act or process of ‘objectification’ and of egression. 
The .same Uvara-tattva regarding all as ‘I’ (not to be confounded with the 
‘inner instrument’ of ahiihkdra we met before) is the root and pre- 
condition of any act or process of ‘subjectification’ and of irigression. As 
such. He is sadediva-fattva. Next comes Sakti which combines the two 
roots of idam and aham and contains in Herself all that may ‘shoot out’ and 
evolve. She is Siva’s otvn desire (kdma) to be and become. Sakli-tattva is 
what projects, subjectively as well as objectively, everything as riada, bindu, 
and kald, and again absorbs all into Her. gakti as identified with Siva is 
the first and final Principle. It is Parama Siva as Absolute. 

SAK.TI AND TANTRIKA REALISM 

The precise nature of the identity of ^iva-Sakti has been a matter of 
considerable metaphysical discussion. Bhaskararaya, RamcA’ara, Laksmi- 
dhara, and other tvriters and commentators hat'e stoutly defended the non- 
duality of sis^a and Sakti vis-a-tds the Mayavada position as regards Brahman 
and Its Maya, Sakti is distinguishable from 5iva only in theoretical and 
com'entional analysis, but in realization She is identical rvith Siva. Hence, 
if Siva is sal (Being in itself), Sakti is sati (Being in itself as potver to be 
such) ; if Siva is cit (pure and perfect Consciousness), Sakti is cit'i (Con- 
sciousness as power) ; and if Siva is dnanda (perfect Bliss), Sakti is paramd- 
nanda-sandoha-rupd and paramdnanda-lahan (the very soul of dnanda 
and its ‘wave’ of absolute play). If ^iva is Brahman, She is BrahmamayL 
Should this relation be called advaita (non-duality) or not? 'IVe can only 
repeat what the Mahdnirvdna Tantra says on this; 'Some say it is advaita, 
others dvaita ; but in reality it is dvaitddvaita-vivarjita — neither the one 
nor the other’. It is beyond the reach of measure and nothing numerical 
can pertain to it. 

As to the ‘illusoriness’ of the world appearance,- the position is that the 
question does not arise on the principles as enunciated above. E^'en the 
‘appearance’ (chdyd) is She and none other, and it is only by a dispensable 
convention, a certain form of definition and notation only, that one can 
maintain a dialectical hiatus or opposition between the world and reality. 
In reality the world is Siva-Sakti, and it is wrong to think that the one is 
not the other. The object of realization in Sakta Tantra is to prove that 
the relation is first an equation and that the equation is ultimately an 
identity ; the proving is not by ‘purging’ and ‘emptying’ one or the other 
relevant term, but by a method of perfecting, and realizing one into the 
integrated whole of the other. Niskala or pure Consciousness is the 
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changeless background, and the changing world is Its own show by Itself 
as Sakti to Itsell as Sakti. 

This prepares the ground for the pre-eminently practical and essen- 
tially realistic and synthetic approach of Tantra. Action, devotion, and 
knowledge — all these must be harnessed into the service of the supreme 
object the sadhaka has in view. And the paths must be varied suitably to 
varying steps and stages of competence and temperament. Not only the 
paths, but even to some extent the principles are varied also, but ahvays 
keeping tvithin the basic framework necessary for working out complete 
realization. The path, gaiva, ^akta, Vaisnava, or whatever else it be, if 
followed svith faith and courage, devotion and vision, will itself lead the 
way to the clarification of the principles and their harmonic integration. 
It tvill show hotv the divergent paths all meet at last, hoiv the varying 
principles approach and blend into a final synthesis. And the appeal of 
the Tanlras is not for the individual only: it is an all-dimensional com- 
prehensive appeal for all seekers’ societies toiling into the higher realms of 
potver, light, and perfection. 
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26 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM 


PHILOSOPHY AS A WAY OF LIVING 

P hilosophy in India is not mere speculation but a way of Ihing. 

Nor is philosophical speculation only a systematization of concepts and 
theories. Indian philosophy is also the quest both of an immediate 
experience of reality and of an achievement of the good and just life. 
Again, the good man and the good society are nourished in India not by 
ethical and social, but by mystical and trans-social, doctrines and ideals. 
Metaphysics thus becomes the latv of man’s social living. Humaneness, 
benevolence, charity, tenderness, and even love can be best fostered on 
the basis of the realization of the supreme worth of the fellow-man, trhich 
essentially requires for stability also the sense of tvorth of the universe, 
totality or whole transcending nature, man, and society. This mystical 
notion alone can effectively sustain perennial, self-transcending human 
love, devotion, and enthusiasm. The fellow-man is too full of defects of 
character, and society too full of imperfections, injustices, and cruelties, 
to elicit man’s unbounded love and service. It is the infinitely vast 
universe or tvhole, of which all beings, nature, and society are inseparable, 
organic parts, that can be the ultimate source of man’s love and sharing, 
which must in the last resort be grounded on convictions regarding the 
nature of self, non-self, and the universe or whole. Thus do human alle- 
giances and enthusiasms towards fellow-individuals and society imply and 
involve initiation into the deeper mystery of the beyond-human and 
beyond-social. 

Indian ethical systems are thus built on the foundation of meta- 
physics, and Indian doctrines and symbols all imnst morality with 
rich, trans-human meanings. The ‘scientific’ interpretation of the evolu- 
tionary march of organic life and mind cannot be soul-stirring and enthrall- 
ing, nor elicit enthusiastic service, as it lacks identification of the cosmic 
goals with human values and purposes, without which the cosmic process 
cannot shed its bewildering immensity, insensibility, and alienness. It is 
the prerogative of man to criticize, evaluate, and direct both organic and 
human evolution ; he imports into evolution both control and direction 
by his own scale of values. Now, man derives values and norms not from 
the world stuff nor from the cosmic process, but from within his self and 
its relation to other selves and to the cosmos. Thus it is metaphysical 
notions and values that conserve and elevate his dignity in a fathomless 
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universe, and inspire and energize him for his tasks of control of the evolu- 
tionary forces and of intellectual and moral adventure, in spite of his 
natural fmitude and limited span of life. Metaphysics and religion both 
import beyond-human meanings to the evolutionary process and encourage 
mankind to evaluate, order, and direct it as frequently as it suffers defeat 
at the hands of nature. Such meanings and values make man indeed a 
creator and a participator in the immortal life, and evolution in the 
universe no longer holds any terrors for him. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY EXAMINED 
Modern humanism replaces the deity not only by nature, but also by 
society, and seeks to elicit man’s supreme self-surrender and sacrifice, 
although such devotion is too often restricted to the ‘cause’ of the country 
or nation — that ‘mortal god’ to which he owes his livelihood, peace, and 
defence — in times of crisis, and to blind conformity to established laws, 
customs, and institutions in times of peace. In each case society, taking the 
place of the ‘immortal God’, plays havoc tvith man’s deeper non-collectiv- 
istic feelings, consciences, and values. Similarly, a mere ‘social’ or ‘moral’ 
meaning attached to the brotherhood of nations or commonalty of fellow- 
creatures remains an illicit fancy so long as it is unleavened by a real and 
profound affirmation and appreciation of the infinite worth of both self 
and non-self, which is the introduction of metaphysics into society. The 
notions of the organic perfectibility of man and the brotherhood of a free 
and unlimited society — the goals of scientific humanism — cannot stimulate 
flagging human enthusiasms tvithout these latter being oriented and 
channelled in an infinite, superhuman, super-social frame of reference. 
This may best be illustrated by a reference to the Mahayana Buddhist 
metaphysical notion of the Buddha-essence {dharmakaya) filling the world, 
immanent in all sentient creatures, and inspiring the enlightened creature 
(Bodhisattva) to serve all. This idea has supplied the staying power of 
the most ardent emotions and altruism and compassion in the tvorld’s 
ethical systems. Here it is recognized that mere understanding or knotvl- 
edge cannot give man unbounded feelings of love, sharing, and solidarity, 
but that he must take recourse to spiritual contemplation {dhyana, 
samddhi), cultivate wisdom (prajnd), and practise the moral precepts (sila) 
of non-violence and compassion, among others, as formulated by Buddha. 
The goal of Mahayana perfection is expressed in the following memorable 
words by Aryadeva: ‘Those who feel only for themselves may enter 
nirvana, but the aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for the sufferings of 
his fellotv-creatures as though they were his own, how can he bear the 
thought of leaving his fellow-creatures behind, while he himself is making 
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for salvation and reposing in the calm of nirvana} Niivana in truth 
consists in rejoicing in others being made happy, and saihsara means not 
feeling happy. Whosoever feels a universal love for his fellotr-creatures rrill 
rejoice in conferring bliss on them and thus attaining nirvana’. The above 
is but the amplification and enrichment of the ancient Hindu metaphysical 
tradition as expressed in the Isa Upanisad and the Bhagavad-Gltd: ‘He 
whose self is integrated and harmonized by yoga sees the self abiding in 
all creatures and all creatures in the self ; everywhere he sees the same’. 
On the basis of his apprehension of non-duality, he overcomes ignorance 
and sorrow, attains peace, and never suffers degiudation. On the moral 
plane, man, after the realization of onene);s of understanding or equality 
in life rvdth all sentient creatures, experiences a profound joy and absolute 
compassion, from which xvell forth infinite sharing wdth and service to the 
rvorld. On the other hand, he achieves the supreme detachment and 
freedom of the Homo universus (Visvatman) from whose nature the various 
passions and dispositions of unrighteousness and separatism have been 
completely eradicated. The culmination of yoga in Indian thought and 
practice is the adoption of the rule of identity in life that leads to instinc- 
tive happiness at the happiness of others and instinctive pain at the pain 
of others. 


MYSTICAL APPROACH TO UNITIVE LIFE 
The stages of mystical progress may be indicated on the basis of the 
well-knoivn slohas in the Bhagavad-Gttd (chapter VI) as follows: the 
all-peiwasiveness of knowledge or of self ; the sense of equality of life 
rooted in the pervasiveness of self-knorvledge ; the life of detached and 
passionless altruistic devotion and service to all creatures ; the realiza- 
tion of the absolute and the transcendental Divine that is immanent in 
the self and in all existence, sentient and non-sentient ; and, finally, 
the consecration of life with all its activity as service to the Divine imma- 
nent in all sentient creatures ; and at the same time the identification of 
a life of jDi’ofound silence with the non-dual, undifferentiated, uncondi- 
tional, and peaceful Absolute. 

From the metaphysical establishment of oneness tvith the tvhole 
current of life and consciousness proceeds all creativ'e spontaneous morality. 
The highest adept (yogin) described in the Bhagavad-Gitd is one who, on 
the basis of his identity with all sentient creatures and the identity of then- 
happiness with his happiness and of their pain with his pain, serves every- 
body with compassion (anukampd). Kierkegaard has recently given a 
similar interpretation of Christian love as an interest in the true or eternal 
welfare of all other creatures. In lot'ing ‘the man one sees’, regardless of 
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merits and demerits, we not merely fulfil the divine command rvhich is 
the law of our nature truly understood: in doing so we also love God in 
the truest and highest sense, through a sharing of His love for man. ‘From 
the Christian standpoint to love men is to love God, and to love God is 
to love men ; what you do to men you do to God.’^ Mystical contempla- 
tion, Eastern or W'estern, demonstrates that the highest morality is reached, 
not thiough repression and asceticism, but through the way of unitive 
knondedge or communion, fused with love, compassion, and sympathy that 
imply positive self-transcendence, power, and service. With unitive con- 
sciousness and elimination of ego-centric impulses and desires all human 
activity becomes moral per se, spontaneously conducive to the good of all, 
the distinction between egoism and altruism, rightness and wrongness 
altogether disappearing. Man becomes totally unimpeded in his impluses, 
thought, and behaviour ; he is beyond moral and social imperatives. Yet 
he can do no tvrong, as all the while he is merged in the unitive conscious- 
ness, and, when engaged in action, is really inactive or has no separate 
action of his own. Such is the Indian conception of the liberated man of 
■wisdom {jivanmukta). Similarly, in the Mahayana Buddhist conception 
the Bodhisatt\a is the great Healer, who loves and serves for the sake of 
love and service on the basis of profound detachment and understanding 
that in boelhi nothing dual exists nor is any thought of self present. 
Nirvana (enlightenment) and samsara (the world of births and deaths) are 
in essence one {yah samsdras tat nirvdnam). It is contrary to reason to 
imagine that the one lies outside the pale of the other and therefore that 
we can attain enlightenment after we have annihilated or escaped the world 
of births and deaths. ‘If we are not hampered by our confused subjectivity, 
this our worldly life is an activity of nirvana itself.’ ‘All sins transformed 
into the constituents of enlightenment! The vicissitudes of samsara trans- 
formed into the beatitude of nirvdna \ 

MYSTICISM TRANSCENDS MORALITY 

In The Perennial Philosophy Aldous Huxley speaks of three forms of 
modern higher idolatry as corrosive of human culture and progress, viz. 
technological idolatry, the most ingenious and primitive of the three, that 
attributes human redemption and liberation to material goods ; political 
idolatry that substitutes the worship of redemptive sqcial and economic 
organizations for that of gadgets as abolishing all human unhappiness and 
evils ; and finally, moral idolatry that is the worship not of God but of 
human ethical ideals in which the acquisition of virtue is treated as an 

‘ Kieikcgaarcl, Woihs of Love, p. 309. 

‘ The quotation is fiom Vasubandliu. Sec Y. Sogen, Systems of Buddhist Thought, p. 280. 
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end in itself and not as a means — the necessary and indispensable condi- 
tion of the unitivc knowledge of God. Aldous Huxle}' tlius comments on 
the last form of idolatry : The idolatrous worship of ethical ^’alues in 
and for themselves defeats its own object — and defeats it not only because 
there is a lack of all-round development, but also and abo^'e all because 
even the highest forms of moral idolatry are God-eclipsing and therefore 
guarantee the idolater against the enlightening and liberating knowledge 
of Reality’. 

His distinguished brother, Julian Huxley, while regarding technical 
and political idolatries as disastrous modern errors, considers, however, that 
communion wdth the Divine, which moral idolatiy obscures otving to man's 
narrowness and projection of his limited joys and sorrows, frustrations and 
fulfilments upon the infinite universe, is scientifically ‘unproren’ and thus, 
presumably, cannot provide the basis of any scientific ethics. 

Not only the mystical, but also the traditional ethical view in India on 
this point, is in agreement, hoivever, with Aldous Huxley’s position. iSaiikara 
in his Viveha-clulamani (11) dearly states, ‘Action is for the mind's purifica- 
tion, not for the understanding of Reality. The realization of truth is 
brought about by discrimination, and not in the least by ten millions of 
actions’. In the same key, the great Chinese teacher of the Chan school of 
Buddhism observes, ‘Knowledge — this one word — is the fountain-head of all 
mysteries'.^ The highest state of human consciousness, in which the self is 
completely absorbed in the vast numinous mystery of the non-self, maintains 
an ethical neutrality ; for etirics belongs to the lesser reality of the human 
whole. It must be pointed out that the emphasis on moral obligations is 
absent from most ancient codes of morality, and has become prevalent in 
Europe only since the nineteenth century, the age of rcasoir and ethics, 
which has also witnessed the lapse of the religious attitude. Kant has been 
the leading force in the establishment of the srrpremacy of the moral 
vierr-point dissociated from religious conceptions. Both metaphysics and 
religion, particularly in India and China, eschetv all traces of sentimentality 
and the attachment of the code of morality to doctrinal principles. In post- 
Kantian thought in the West, the Hegelian, Marxian, and totalitarian ethics 
ultimately eclipsed the freedom and self-realization of the Kantian ethical 
individual and tended to subordinate spiritual values to a rigid moral, cul- 
tural, and economic determinism. Yet the Kantian delimitation of the 
autonomous spheres of religion and ethics still holds good in contemporary 
IVestern thought. Recently, however. Western ethicists have turned to the 
philosophy of intuition of Berg.son and Croce and to the existence theory 

® See Fung Yu-laii, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophyj XIII and XIV. 
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of Kierkegaard and Heideggar ; but, as Northorp shoirs, ‘what they actually 
provide is neither a genuine religion of intuition of the Oiiental type nor 
a genuine religion of doctrine of the theistic ^V^estern type but a muddled 
confusion of both’/ In Oriental religion tiiriya, Brahman, nuoana, Tao, 
and Zen, which are all kindred conceptions, denote a phase of conscious- 
ness u'hich rises above every sort of flux or motion, and udrich is charac- 
terized by a complete cessation of sensations, ideas, and concepts and the 
absence of the subject-object relation. The classical description of the 
‘transcendental’ intuition (tiirtya) is given in the Mandukya Upanisad: 
‘The ivise think that tunya is neither that which is conscious of the internal 
(subjective) world, nor that which is conscious of the external (objective) 
world ; neither that which is conscious of both, nor that which is a mass of 
all sentiency ; neither that which is simjole consciousness, nor that which 
is insentient. It is unseen, unrelated, incomprehensible to the mind, 
uninferable, unthinkable, indescribable, essentially of the nature of 
consciousness constituting the Self alone with no trace of the conditioned 
world, the peaceful, all bliss, and the non-dual. This is the Self, which 
is to be realized (through meditation)’. With such realization, the sage 
not merely attains complete ivisdom, fr'eedom, and detachment, but also 
a profound identity of self with all creatures of the world. He practises 
non-violence to all creatures and becomes quiet, devoid of conflict between 
right and -wrong, of ignorance and sorrow, and of discrimination between 
himself and the creatures of the universe.® Such is the silence of the 
universal man in mind, word, and deed. 

THEISTIC AND NON-THEISTIC SCHOOLS OF MYSTICISM 
Indian schools of philosophy and mystical contemplation that stress the 
unitive consciousness are both theistic and non-theistic. But this makes no 
difference to ethics as long as their outlook is enlarged by communion with 
the vast and incomprehensible great Whole that is immensely larger and 
profounder than society and morality. The great Whole, the mystic’s 
macrocosm, combines science and speculation, knowledge and apprehension, 
fact and ideal, physical happening and sjoiritual purpose. It not only safe- 
guards him against all possible fears, anxieties, and darkness of the mind, 
giving him the most complete security of childhood experience, which Freud 
regards as the primary psycho-biological function of religion, but also 
unfolds the mind’s limitless possibilities in relation to felloiv-men. Out of 
both theistic and non-theistic unitive understanding emerges a human love 
and compassion of such numinous and mysterious strength and sweep as 

“ Northorp, Logic of the Sciences and Humanities, pp. 379-385. 

“ JJvanmukta-Gila, 2. 6, 8, 20. 
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ernbiaces all sentient creatures in the v'ast universe and harnesses most 
effectively the human trill and capacity for individual fulfilment and moral 
perfection and the achievement of human solidarity. 

MEANS TO MYSTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

The means to maintain unitive consciousness in life and action are 
fourfold: (1) the way of action with non-attachment grounded on the 
realization of the presence of the universal Self or God in every sentient 
creature (Karma-yoga) ; (2) the way of metaphysical knowledge or under- 
standing of this unity (Jhana-yoga) ; (3) the way of elevated contemplation 
for direct and intuitive apprehension of this unity (Raja-yoga) ; and (4) the 
way of devotion to and feeling of the immanence of the universal Self or 
God through prayer and tvorship (Bhakti-yoga). Sometimes the above 
means are regarded as following one another in succession in spiritual pro- 
gress and perfection ; but at the same time, since man cannot always continue 
in the same state of consciousness, he takes to mystical contemplation, wor- 
ship, metaiahysical discrimination, or social action as he chooses according 
to his temperamental make-up or circumstances in life. Thus he becomes 
the perennial yogin — like a lamp in a windless place that does not flicker’ 
or 'that shines inwardly as when placed inside a jar’ — whether he is in medi- 
tation or in action. ‘Action is true worship when it serves the creatures of 
the world in whom the Divine is immanent ; inaction is true worship when 
it is the profound silence or unitive contemplation’, says Sankara.® Similarly, 
in Mahayana thought the Bodhisattva, in spite of his unceasing activities 
of beneficence, succour, and relief of the sorrows of mankind, is completely 
detached and passionless. Asahga in his famous hymn to the Bodhisattva 
sings, ‘Thou art free from every obstacle, thou hast mastery ovmr the whole 
\rarld, O muni (sage), thou occupiest all the knovrable with thy knowledge. 
Thy thought is liberated. Thou hast impassivity, thou hast no attachments, 
thou art in mystical communion (samadhi). Night and day thou watchest 
over the world. Thou art given over to the great Compassion. Thou 
seekest only salvation’. 

Since the publication of the well-known works of William James and 
Leuba, Western scholars have been apt to view man’s intuitive transcen- 
dental experiences as somewhat abnormal and single-tracked. This view 
is due, to a great extent, to the exclusive attention paid in the WTst to the 
systems of discipline, control, and ‘repression’ (nirodha) of the impulses and 
desires as described in the Yoga system of Patanjali, to the neglect of the 
‘spiritual practices’ in respect of the training and expansion of altruistic 


“ See the writer’s Theory and Ait of Mysticism. 
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emotions that are also largely practised in the Orient. In Buddhaghosa’s 
Visiiddhi-magga there is a detailed description of Buddhist methods of con- 
templation {jndna and yoga) by which man, calming the passions and 
transmuting the false mind of life and death into the clear intuitive mind, 
makes this the starting point for its concentration upon, and inundation of, 
the universe tvith benevolence, compassion, sympathy, and happiness. His 
constant prayer is that all creatures of the world may be friendly, healthy, 
and unharmed, and may live in bliss and become free. We read in the 
Metta-Sutta, ‘As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, 
her only son, so let there be goodwill without measure between all beings. 
Let goochvill without measure prevail in the whole world, above, below, 
around, unstinted with any feeling of differing or opposing interests'. If a 
man remains steadfastly in this state of mind all the time he is atrake, then 
is come to pass the saying, ‘Even in this world holiness has been found’. 

Thus the mind reaches successively the pure consciousness of infinite 
space (sky), of joy, and of void. Each succe.ssive level or sphere of cosmic 
consciousness, ‘formless’ and ‘supra-mundane’, brings to the adept its own 
depth, subtlety, and mystery of infinitude, ‘just as cotton and silk textures 
vary in fineness and softness of wear although the size of the woman’s cloth 
remains the same’. The metaphysical concept of beauty, infinite space, 
joy, and void seem to be correlates of the unbounded feelings of benevolence, 
compassion, sympathy, and serenity respectively.^ Remaining constantly 
and steadfastly in an attitude in which he fills the world with benevolence, 
compassion, and sympathy that transcend the boundaries of space and time, 
the adept acquires a new sense of the worth of senticncy. Perfecting himself 
in the ‘divine’ emotional ecstasies (Brahniavihdra) or ‘infinite’ sentiments 
(appamannn) of benevolence, compassion, and sympathy, he prepares himself 
for the practice of serenity or equal-mindcdncss that is the threshold of 
nirvana.^ The Bodhisattva’s life is humane and compassionate, but his mind 
is serene through his profound ecstasy and experience of the unreality of the 
phenomenal world and of the essence of the Buddha nature immanent in it, 
Such serenity (upehsd) is also what is regarded as the final spiritual experi- 
ence — cven-mindedness {samatd), joy, and establishment in truth in the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gltd. The Lankdvaidra-Sutra warns: 

Abide not with duali,sm, 

Carefully avoid pursuing it. 

As soon as you have right and wrong 
Confusion ensues and mind is lost. 

' The English equivalentb aie the outcome of a discussion the writer had tvitli a Buddhist 
monk, from Ceylon. This interpretation is closest to the original, in his view. 

‘ See The Path of Pmity (Fisttddhi-magga) translated by Mating Tin, and hianual of a 
Mystic by Woodward. 
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One in all 

All in One 

If only this is realized. 

No more worry about your not being perfect. 

In the Anguttara-nikaya, the disciple asks, ‘We carry on life with 
different attitudes. Which mode of life is the best?’ The teacher replies, 
‘Reverence is eternally dynamic. One who lives a life of constant activity 
acquires the supreme knowledge of Reality’. 

MYSTICLSM AS A FORCE IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
Man reaches his highest moral stature when his identity-feeling, joy, and 
reverence reflect themselves in his relations to the external world through 
a more sensitive, universalized conscience in terms of complete acceptance, 
peace, and transcending compassion or love. Such is the indispensable con- 
tribution of the mystical consciousness to the elevation of moral standards 
and the peace of the universe through the discipline and direction of human 
nature for human progress. The destiny of man, the microcosm, is linked, 
no doubt, with the law of the inter-stellar spaces and immensities of the 
macrocosm. But man must accept and appreciate it within the circumscribed 
fold of duties and obligations of his lesser, social macrocosm. His enlarged 
knotvledge and intensified love lead to expanded sharing and service, 
strengthen his fight against mi.sfortune, disease, ignorance, and poverty — 
both the handicaps of nature and the defects of his social organization — 
and, indeed, invest ethics with an indescribable purity and mystery, an 
overwhelming numinous significance. Widely practised, mysticism is the 
impulsion of any future evolutionary advance of man. 


Ill— 58 
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PHILOSOPHY IN POPULAR LITERATURE 


T here is an idea in vogue that philosophy is the exclusive business o£ 
a learned few and that the common man has no access to it. Ouspensky 
was not unjustified in his fling that it is nothing but ‘self-satisfied dialectic, 
surrounding itself ■with an impenetrable barrier of terminology unintelli- 
gible to the uninitiated’. The hyper-critical literature which goes under the 
name of philosophy sharpens reason and intellect like a razor blade that they 
may cut through all propositions. But it does not solve life’s problems or 
give peace. On the soil of India, side by side with the feats of logic and 
the incisive polemics of learned controversialists, there is a stream of thought 
developed by and preached among the masses — thought which looks at 
the problems of life from a higher altitude than pure reason. There is a 
mystical popular philosophy side by side with the critical scholastic 
philosophy. 


FOLK MYSTICISM AND FOl-K POESY 

If philosophy is to solve the problems of life, it must occupy the life 
of the people ; and its elements must be drawn from all that is vigorous 
and creative in man. His emotion and will are faculties no less powerful 
thaii reason ; and all these must blend together if philosophy is to fulfil its 
mission. 

Hence a people’s philosophy does not express itself in dry prose, but 
seeks the medium of colourful poetry which is the natural and earliest 
vehicle of human expression. The utterances tvhich rise from the heait 
must correspond with the rhythms of the heart. From the nursery the 
child is delighted in rhymes ; and in later life songs give vent to the 
deepest emotions. Since reason is only a tool to enunciate and explain 
the truth that flashes directly before a glowing imagination, it is in verse 
that fundamental experiences are proclaimed. This intuitive revelation 
of truth is known as mysticism ; and its instruments being feeling and 
emotion, it is aptly recorded in poetry. The philosophy of the Indian 
people is embedded in their folk poesy and folk mysticism which can be 
traced almost to the beginning of their civilization. These mystical lyrics 
are heard even today on the lips of masons beating the roof of a house, 
ploughmen following their furrows, carters driving along the highroad, 
or boatmen plying along the rivers. They have a philosophical strain 
spontaneously poured forth, remarkably uniform in ideas and tvoven into 
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a complete and consistent texture in which all the parts are pervaded vith 
the pattern of the whole. 

REALIZATION AND UNDERSTANDING 

Popular philosophy starts with the assumption that truth which is 
beauty and joy is a thing for realization, not for understanding. Reality 
is never revealed to reason. It is revealed only when the subject achietes 
complete identity with the object ; and this identity is achieved only by 
means of emotions that are elemental in man. Hence love succeeds where 
intellect fails. As the Sufi saint-poet would put it: it is not aql (intellect) 
but ashq (love) that shows the true tariqa (path) for identity. Or, as the 
Sahajiya lyricist rvould say, it is the path of nature, the Sahaja wmy, lighted 
by simple emotions of the heart. This road is not for high-brotved scholas- 
ticism or dialectical acumen which rests satisfied with the jugglery of words. 
As Kabir, the great plebeian philosopher of the middle ages, sang: 
Reading and reading they have become stone, 

Writing and writing they are now bricks. 

Their heart has no place for a drop of love. 

A half-literate peasant would babble out the truth while learned 
savants gloat over their dialectic. The language of the commoner is like 
‘a flowing stream’ ; the language of the savant is a ‘stagnant well’. Like 
life-giving water, spiritual illumination ‘never rests high, it goes doivn’. 

There is a story that a Batil, a plain unvarnished naturalist, was once 
given a scholastic exposition of some texts of the Vaisnava philosophy. As 
the interpreter finished his discour.se the listener blurted out: 

Alas, a jeweller has come into the flower garden! 

He appraises the lotus by rubbing it on his touchstone. 

Truth, like a flower, is to be enjoyed with emotional insight, it cannot 
be appraised by logic. 


PRAGMATIC APPROACH 

The philosophical songs of the people, e.g. the verses of the Sufis, 
of the mediaeval saints, and of the Sahajiyas are all marked by a naive 
spiritual fervour and by a frank admission of the pragmatic needs of life, 
and not by any abstract metaphysical speculation. There is a clear affir- 
mation that truth is not outside life. The popular philosophers cut the 
chains of introspective analysis and soar high on the ivings of lyrical ecstasy 
like birds whistling their notes in the wide expanse of the horizon. 

On this philosophy the people were deeply fed and nurtured. It is 
not confined to a few chosen saints rising and preaching now and then, 
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can cuL and resL your head at His feet, you know the taste.’ ‘It is a perennial 
fight fought irithout sword.’ ‘The earth and the sky tremble, rumbling in 
the hollows above.’ ‘It is the path of heroes, not of cowaids’, says Dadu, 
‘the hero goes to war ; he knows no retreat.’ The life of the seeker is a 
ceaseless war against the calls of family and secular life, against the obsta- 
cles put by his oivn individuality, against the opposition of orthodox 
sects, faith, and learning, against the hostility of vested interests, and 
sometimes against the persecution of tilling powers. It is because of this 
inherent militancy of the new movement, that Sikhism, founded as a reli- 
gious fraternity by Nanak and nurtured in plebeian doctiines, giew into a 
fighting community under the hostile pressure of the times. 

Sind and Bengal were the last nurseries of this syncreti/ing popular 
philosophy. In Sind, the gateway ivhich introduced Islam and Sufism 
into India, a Hindu niurshed or a Muslim ginu was not at all extraordinary, 
The songs of the Sufi mystics — Bedil and Bekas, Rohal and Qutb, and Sah 
Abdul Latif — were till lately sung by Sindhis of all communities. Till 
lately, before religious fanaticism worked its havoc upon India, Hindus 
and Muslims used to congregate at the tombs of these popular saints and 
sing in chorus, keeping all-night vigils. The practice of Sahaja had its last 
foothold in Bengal, thanks to numerous minstrel schools like Aul, Baul, 
Dervish, Sain, Kartabhaja, etc., who differed from one another in their 
forms of expression and religious exercises but not in their philosophical 
outlook. Sahaja is not a cult or ci'eed. It is a path or panth which needs 
no foi'mal conversion in faith. Literally, it is a return to ivhat one is boin 
■with, i.e. to the divine in man. Love is the central theme of the Sahaja 
way. ‘Man is above everything, none is higher’ (Candiclasa). ‘God is never 
equal to living beings’ (Krsnadasa). Every act must be weighed in the 
scale of human values. The highest of all values is love ; and its fountain 
is in our body. 


THE BODY CULT 

So, the Sahajiya springs upon the learner the startling interdict, ‘The 
worship must start with the body of man’ (Mukundadasa). In this mortal 
frame resides the immortal. The songsters assign a place within the body 
to all the gods of the diverse sects. -The Lord Aesthete calls upon his 
devotee ; 

Worship me with your own body. 

I am love in the shape of desire, 

I am the formless in forms. 

— Ratnasdra 

Physical love is an instrument of training for promotion into higher 
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sphitual lo\e {siiddha pmaktya). When that stage is reached all diffeieuces 
disappear. I'hc seeker finds the state of beatitude and dissolves into an 
endless sea of beauty, joy, and love; 

Once the puzzle of mind is broken 
Contemplation of beauty turns it into molten gold. 

Beauty flows like the singing wanderer 
Blinding the earth. 

— ^Akihcanadasa 

The body pines for love. It is carnal passion, sensuous desire which 
seeks appeasement in the coils of flesh. This is nothing to be ashamed of 
This is a manifestation on the plane of life of the cosmic attraction which 
gives mobility to all non-living phenomena from the elections to the 
galaxies. The cosmic attraction emerges in animate flesh as desire for 
physical unity. Nature is beaming with love, so is man. Our sophisticated 
and repressive culture has sought to stifle this dynamic vital surge. Hence 
the Sahajiya calls us back to nature, to the physical body, to the latent 
divinity in it. He recasts the amours of Radha-Kisna ivith a frank and 
straightfonvard erotic appeal. The culture of erotics or physical love under 
light direction raises it to a higher plane, where the subject finds complete 
identity ivilh the object, where beauty, joy, and love surpass all empirical 
limits, ivhere evil, pain, and death lose their atrophic stings : 

That love sports eternally in cosmos, 

That love distracts primal nature. 

Mad with loi'e whirl the stars and planets. 

Love in streams rolls into the sea. 

Love within, love without, love in ei'ery home. 

In riches, in abandon, in sickne.ss shoivers love. 

— Narottama 


MODERN FOLK PHILOSOPHY 

Bengal still abounds with homeless rvanderers without caste and creed 
irho preach and live this philosophy of love. Their lays are ivafted in 
melodious vibrations from mouth to mouth while the poets themselves 
sink into oblivion. They have no pretensions to literary excellence. The 
compositions well up spontaneously from the heart, full of passion and 
human appeal. A month’s sojourn in a number of Bengal villages will 
give any casual observer a cross-section of this philosophy: 

Virgin lay the field of man, 

I made the furrows ; but a thunder-storm burst. 

And all Avas flooded by a stveeping tide. 
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Methinks the whole day’s labour is lost. 

I drove and drove the plough 
Till the end of day. 

Only the mark lies deep on my shoulder. 

But the cry does not stop. It reverberates and is lost in the wilderness. 
Against soul-killing rancours, the voice of peace and love, stifled and 
smothered, rises up again and again. The torch must be kept alight and 
the call to return to the elemental goodness in man should ne\Tr cease : 
Primal man is an alef^ creeper. 

Full of blooming flowers. 

Their fragrance maddens the earth. 

Alas! man is sealed within the chamber. 

Hotv can you find him outside? 

Man flits about frantically after tvorldly pursuits in a blinding blaze 
of desires. He does not discover the true self within which alone gives 
satisfaction ; 

Oh mad mind! open your secret chamber, 

See the lost wealth, if you have an artist’s eye. 

Your true self lies a.sleep there. 

He will wake at your call. 

The chamber will flash its beauty. 

The pi'oeess of discovery is given in the yoga. The lake of love is 
belotv the waist. There lies dormant the seed of spiritual groivth. The 
creeper must be nursed and grown by concentration of will till the flotver 
blooms at the chest. The body will be kept in a straight sitting posture, 
legs crossed, eyes fixed at nose tip, and breathing strictly regulated accord- 
ing to directions. This is the physical part of the exercise designed to 
make the body fit to receive and culture the iremendous onru,5h of 
spiritual awakening : 

A flower has blossomed on the lake 

— ^Allah, the Lord, knows its worth — 

On the lake of the heart, from whence flows the river of breath, 

The lotus has opened its beauteous hundred petals. 

The flower shines with the lustre of lightning. 

Do you know its name? It is Rasul (the Messiah). 

Thus, quite unobtrusively the Sahajiya absorbed the Islamic and 


' Alef — the hist Urdu letter; in this ca.se it means ‘as .simple and straight as the 
Idler alef. 
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Xsntlic culls in. Ins pmcticcs*. Tlic coinci -stone of till these systems is the 
guiu or lu in shed. Spiritual practices require expert training by the guide. 
He knoivs the art of forging divine gold out of human clas : 

His training school is in the sky, which noliodv knows. 

Strange workshop indeed is the master's. 

There was iron underground, 

The master traced and got it. 

Mixed a little alloy 

And transmuted it into gold. 

NIRV.ANA AND MUKTI 

The destination of the pilgrim is Rupanagara, ‘the city of beauty’, 
where the journey ends. It is not a physical locality. It is the state ol 
perfect beatitude tvhen the mind has reached the highest aesthetic level and 
sees the world as a vast ocean of love. The Buddhists call this nirvana 
and the Sufis call it {and. The Sahajiyas of Buddhist inspiration have 
understood nirvana not as a state of negation but as a state of bliss ; it is 
acquired not with reason but with the heart. Nirvana is also the formless 
state tvhich is reached through the appreciation of innumerable forms. 
When changing physical forms transcend their limits of materiality, the 
formless void {niranjana, the stainless) is reached. The Sahajiyas of 
\^ai,snava inspiration do not differ substantially from this. Only they lay 
more emphasis on the forms and feelings tvhich take the seeker totrards 
illumination. The state of beatitude is not a formless void. It is a state 
of fullness rich in all forms. 

The Jaina saint Ramasimha of Gujarat, the author of Pahud Doha 
(.i.D. 1000), ivrites about this equanimous state, ‘To feel oneself spread in 
the All-pervading like salt in water is to be samamsa .... To find one’s 
true self in one’s self is nirvana’. Samarasa is socializing of emotions. It 
aims at the voided mind, boundless as the sky (khasama). Thus the popular 
Sahajiya philosophy resolves all differences, ritualistic and doctrinal, among 
the Buddhist, Jain, Vaisnava, Sufi, and TantricTand gathers them all on 
a common ground — all, because its appeal is to the natural, to the simple 
urges of man for freedom from bondage. 

Here, in the conception of niukti, is the starting point of all Indian 
philosophies. Philosophy begins ivith struggle against bondage. The 
sage of the Rg-Veda cried out, 'Oh Indra, pierce this darkness, fill our eyes 
with light, and free us from the bondage that ties us doivn’ (X.73.11), 
The eai'liest sages sought release from the limitations of flesh — from 
hunger, pain, disease, senility, and death. They faced the challenge of 
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death ivith Brahmavidya, the mystic lore which converts mortality from a 
negation into a renewal. As jahilosophy descended down to the people, 
the flesh rvas no longer a brute to be tamed and death no longer an enemy 
to be conquered. The real slave-master is the ego that binds dotvn the 
soul and converts the earth, essentially a paradise, into a prison-house. 
Under its spell man endlessly pursues the mirage of appearances, his 
thirst never appeased, his craze for material gains ever growing and 
encircling him like the coils of a spiral. 

Thus multiply the fetters of life, and the soul yearns all the 
more passionately for liberation. The soul craves for identity tvith the 
Truth that is the unity underlying the phenomenal variety. Mukti is 
freedom from the isolation of self, from the urge of possession and gi’abbing, 
from the barriers of individuality that separate man from the reality of 
existence. This freedom is attained not by snapping the bonds here and 
there, not by discarding possessions, but by a pjositive realization of the 
truth that is unity and pure joy. 

EVIL AND PAIN 

Then, why are there evils, why is there pain? Are they parts of truth? 
They are. It is because our intellect picks up single actions from the total 
truth that they appear evil or ugly. Truth, cut up into segments, is 
untruth. When man pulls down the walls of individuality and merges his 
activities in the universal flux, actions lose their moral colouring, and all 
distinctions between evil and good fade away. It is the same tvith the 
problem of pain. One who flows with the universal current has no grief 
or sorrow over passing events. Grief and sorrotv are relative to our physical 
states. Children feel pain over trifles, which elders ignore. Elders forget 
pain after they have passed tlmough it. And 'when the canvas of life is 
s'ietvmd as a whole, these pains appear as parts of joy. 'Our siveetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thoughts.’ Joy is not in pleasure, but in the 
discovery of life. This is why art is joy. Art (rasa) reveals the real, a fine 
blending of pleasure and pain which we enjoy. We feel the spirit of 
freedom in art because it gives a glimpse of reality. We enjoy a piece of 
art because in it we see truth where good and evil, happiness and grief, 
are in their proper place and setting. 

And where is love without pain, love that is the source of the deepest 
delight? Pain takes us into the depths of feeling and stimulates the urge 
to seek the truth, bringing us nearer to our object. The pain that comes 
from the beloved is the sweetest of tastes. The Sufi martyr was not pained 
at the s^vord of Aurangzeb that was descending upon his head — ‘So this 
is the form thou hast taken now^ to meet me. my Beloved! ’ 
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If the goal is joyj and if suffering draivs us nearer to the goal, then 
surely suffering is an inalienable part of joy. The picture which shorvs 
the dark background of the sky pierced with a bright flash of lightning 
blends the two into a finished piece of art. Evil and pain are like parts of 
a composite picture. They cannot be discarded; they can be orercorrre 
in oirr march towards a fuller realization. 

RENUNCIAIION VS ASSIMILATION 

Hence the struggle for liberation is a .slow course. Liberation is not 
attained by an outright rejection of possessions, by avoidance of pain or 
evil, by a hasty race along the path of renunciation. Bondage is self- 
created, irot imposed from outside. Liberation is an inward process — a slots' 
process at that — to be ‘spread in the All-pervading like salt in trater’. It 
cannot be hustled through by an external act. As Madan, the unknotrn 
village songster, would warn: 

Oh cruel over-zealous, u'ould )'ou scorch the mind-bud tvith fire.^ 

Can you make it blossom and spread perfume tvithout patience? 
Look at my master. 

He takes ages to make a bud blossom rvithout hustle or haste. 

Your greed is great, so you rely on force. 

Where is the remedy? 

Prithee, hurt not the mind of the master. 

One lost in the simple current can hear the voice, 

Oh over-zealous! 

When the secrets of matter tvere not understood, when knoudedge of 
the sciences was poor, the material world seemed alien to man, and the 
philosopher tvas apt to seek relief in a flight of escape. It is notv discovered 
that there is a harmony in the material order of the world with which our 
reasoning is in close accord. There is a profound chord of unity bettveen 
us and nature. Once this unity is realized, man is free from the fetters 
that matter seemingly imposes on him. He is free to master it and 
transcend its limits. The function of life itself is to .supersede matter. It 
first came into being by bursting the bonds of matter and of mechanical 
latvs. A life mechanical and material is a life in bondage. Such a life heaps 
up wealth, but loses the soul. It sinks down into the inertia of matter, lost 
to the creativity that is life’s function. In his creative activities man not 
only supersedes matter, he imbues his surroundings with his own life and 
love. Man’s creative acts are those that liberate him from isolation ; his 
struggle for freedom is the struggle to improve social relationships, to 
restore the disturbed harmony of the diverse forces and factors in society. 
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IHE I INTI L IN TUNE A\ IT H THE INITNIIE 

The harmony among the finites is a step to the infinite. The finites 
and tlie inhnite are eternally linked together. The philosophy of life 
that the reconciliation of apparent contradictions paves tire way to the 
Absolute. Reconciliation is the art of living or yoga- Yoga is the .synthesis 
of the finites with the infinite, of avidyci rvith vidya. The yogin who has 
mastered this philosophy does not reject materiality. Like '\Vorclsworth’s 
skylark he soars True to the kindred points of heaven and home’. As 
Dadu said, AVTen all the strings of the lyre are played on, the melody is 
entrancing. So when all the powers, faculties, and ideas of man are culti- 
vated in the same degree, in tune rvith the rvisdom of all cult.s, all ages, 
all climes, then does it become true yoga, the Brahmayoga. Such is the 
power of true striving that all deficiences are made complete, the bitter 
becomes sweet, the broken becomes rvhole. Such is the resulting wisdom 
that the very bonds become the means of freedom, the fettered arc liberated, 
the enemy turns into a friend’. 

Into this philosophy the people of India are initiated through their 
mystic folk poesy. It teaches that they are not mere automata of production 
under the wheels of mechanical larvs. They are not slat'es to the 
ah, sorbing demands of material greed. They are creative beings, their 
souls pining to be liberated from the chains of the ego, to attain the freedom 
and joy of truth. The faculties for this attainment are inherent in man, 
in his emotional nature, which awaits to be exercised. Love leads man 
from the bondage of the finite ego to the infinity of existence. But the 
finites, the W'orld of names and forms, survive after the realization. Only 
they acciuire a new and sweeter meaning, for the fwo are inseparable; 

My heart-lotus is blossoming for ages, 

It is charged with street honey. 

Thou enamoiu-ed bee would not leave it ; 

So thou and I, both tied dotvn, have no release. 

This is the eternal sport or Hid between the finite and the infinite. The 
art of living is to taste the joy of this association. Life is not an evil to be 
escaped. It is to be discovered and enjoyed in its infinity, i.e. in its largest 
relations and identities. 
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28 

RELIGION OF THE NYAYA AND VAIgESIIL\ 

I N dealing with the ‘religion’ of a particular system, we have to considei 
it (1) in its theoretical aspect, i.e. its conception of God, and (2) in its 
practical aspect, i.e. its conception of the rules of life and conduct. 

NYAYA CONCEPTION OF GOD 

The world has the atoms for its constituent or material cause ; its 
efficient cause is God, as influenced by men’s acts. God is the Atman 
endowed with two sets of qualities, negative and positive ; the negative set 
consisting of the absence of demerit, wrong knowledge, and negligence, 
and the positiv'e set consisting of the presence of merit, knotrledge, and 
intuitiveness. Ele is also endowed with the eightfold dddhi (power), 
animan and the rest. His merit follows the bent of His volition ; He 
controls the residuum of the merit and demerit subsisting in each individ- 
ual Jivatman, as also the earth and other material substances. He is 
omnipotent in I'egaid to His creation, not, hotvever, failing to be 
influenced by the results of acts clone in their past lives by the beings He 
creates. He has no ends of His own to serve by what He does. He continues 
to act for the sake of His own creatures, just as the father acts for the 
benefit of his children. From the scriptures we learn that God is the 
'.seer, cognizer, and omniscient’. He is discernible by the presence of 
buddhi and other such indicatives of the Atman, and is beyond the reach 
of ordinary perception, inference, and words. If God were regarded as 
cieating things irrespective of the acts done in the past by His creatures, 
then He would be open to the charge of being cruel and arbitrary, unjust 
and merciless. On the other hand, if His creation is influenced by the 
past record of His creatures, howevei ‘merciless’ He might be. He would 
be absolutely just and fair. The efforts of man and other creatures are 
aided by God in the sense that He stimulates the activit)' of man in due 
accordance with its true character and in due consideration of the time of 
its fruition in the course of the man’s experience. 

The existence of God is proved by the following reasoning: People 
have ascribed the origin of the world either (1) to primordial matter, or 
(2) to atoms, or (3) to karma, the collective residue of the acts of men. Any 
one of these can act only when, prior to the beginning of creation, it is 
controlled by an intelligent Being. As all these by themselves are lacking 
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ill iiiLelligcnce, like an axe and other implements which can operate only 
when handled by the intelligent carpenter, so ironi the operation of 
primordial matter, or atoms, or harma in the making of the tvorkl, we 
infer the existence of the controlling agent, God,^ 

NYAYA CONCEPTION OF RULES OF LIFE AND CONDUCT 

The four stages of life, asramas, form the basis of our life and conduct 
according to all our systems except the system of Karma-Mimamsa -which 
deprecates samiydsa, the fourth stage. This scheme of the (dramas embraces 
the entire code of life and conduct for all ; and there is no difference of 
opinion on this point. It is only in regard to tlic final culmination of 
human effort, moksa (liberation), tliat there are slight divergences. 

That moksa is attained by means of true knotvledge is practically the 
common ground among all darsanns. That which keeps man in bondage 
is ivhat has been called ‘the concatenation of aberrations', klcsa, vi/. 
ignorance, egoism, affection, hatred, and yearning for life. These form 
the motive for all worldly activities. When therefore on the datvn of 
knowledge all these cease, there is either no activity at all, or there is 
just that amount of activity which is needed for tlic exhausting of the 
prarabdha karma ; and when there is no ‘aberration’, and hence no 
activity, the man attains moksa. 

The knowdedge that leads to moksa is the knowdedge of that thing, 
the wrong notion whereof is the potent cause of birth and rebirth. This 
■wrong notion consists in the conceiving as Atman of tvhat is not-Aman, 
i.e. the regarding of the body and other things as T. This notion of T, 
ahahkdra, is at the root of the whole trouble. Ii appears as a rule in 
regard to the body, the sense-organs, the mind, feelings, and cognitions ; 
and it ceases wdth the dawn of true knowledge of ‘the causes of defect.s’, 
i.e. of all objects of cognition, viz. body, sensc-organ.s, perceptible things, 
apprehension, mind, activity, defects, rebirth, fruition, and pain. These 
are called ‘the causes of defects’, because these are -^vhat form the subjects 
of ivrong notion. Consequently, when the true knotvledge of these appears, 
it sets aside the ‘notion of I’ ivdth regard to them ; and there is a cessation 
of pain, tvhich is folloived by the cessation of birth, -svhich in its turn i.s 
followed by the cessation of activity ; this again is folloivecl by the ce.5.sation 
of defects, tvhich leads to the cessation of wrong notion ; and this finally 
leads to moksa. 


* Those interested in lurther discu-ssions should read the Nyayavarliiko , translated in the 
Indian Thought, and the Tatparyatlka thereon ; and also tire Nyaya-husumdhjaU. 
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VAISESIKA CONCEPTION OF GOD 

God is the creator and controller o£ all things. He possesses innate 
intuition embracing all things. Being omniscient. He can have no 
illusions ; free from illusions, He can have no attachment or aversion ; free 
tom these, He can have no activities, hence no dharma (righteousness) or 
adharma (unrighteousness). The process of creation by this God is as 
follows: For the sake of making the beings experience the fruits of the 
actions of their past lives, there arises in the mind of God a desire for 
creating the world over again, after the periodic dissolution that ivas 
brought about by God’s desire to reabsorb the whole creation within 
Himself in order to provide rest for all living beings ivearied by their 
wanderings. When this desire for creating things appears in God, it sets 
in motion all the potential tendencies and foixes in all the Jivas, which, 
operating upon the various atoms, lead to the formation of things suited 
to the experiences of the Jivas going to function during the coming cycle. 
There is only one God, ever free from all limitations. 

VAISESIKA CONCEPTION OF RULES OF I.IFE AND CONDUCT 

Dharma is that quality in man which is conducive to happiness and 
ultimately to moksa. The qualities conducive to dharma are faith, harm- 
lessness, benevolence, truthfulness, freedom from desire for undue possession, 
freedom from lust, purity of intentions, freedom from anger, cleanliness, 
purity, devotion to God, fasting, and alertness. These are common to all 
men. Then there are specific qualities prescribed for particular castes and 
life-stages. Flere come in all the varna-dharmas and asrama-dharmas. The 
contact of mind and soul, aided by all these qualities and kept on without 
a desire for visible results and with the purest of moti\'es, brings about 
dharma. 

So long as man has not attained the true knowledge of things, and 
hence is still under the influence of affection and aversion, if he does a 
righteous deed, he is born in the celestial regions in a body suited to the 
experiencing of pleasures resulting from his past righteous action. On the 
other hand, if he does an unrighteous deed, he is born in the Imver regions, 
equipped with a body suited to the experiencing of pain resulting from his 
past unrighteous action. In due course, the man comes to be reborn on 
earth, where also his birth and life are determined by his past righteous 
and unrighteous deeds. Thus man passes through the various divine, 
human, and animal existences again and again. This is wiiat constitutes 
the wheel of bondage. 

When a man with due knowledge and intelligence performs righteous 
acts without any selfish motives, he comes to be born in a pure family and 
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within holy surroundings. Thus circumstanced, he comes to be seized u’ith 
a longing ior learning the means of removing the triad of pain inseparable 
from birth and rebirth. With this end in vierv, he has recourse to a teacher 
and obtains from him that true knowledge of things -which entirely removes 
his ignorance ; after this, through dispassion, he becomes free from all 
attachment and aversion and other feelings. Freedom from these leads to 
the cessation of all forces of d/iarma or adharniaj the cause of birth and 
rebirth. All his acts henceforth tend torvards peace and calm, contentment 
and disregard for the body. Finally, he attains the highest degree of bliss 
and peaceful contentment as the culmination of his dharma, whereupon 
this dharma also ceases ; and when his present body falls oft, there is no 
further body for him. This cessation of equipment with bodies and organs 
constitutes what is called mohsa (final deliverance). 



29 

NATURE OF THE SOUL 


O F all the subjects of philosophical discourse that have coloured the 
cultural life of India from the earliest stages of her history, that of 
the soul easily occupies the most prominent place. Political organizations, 
ethical codes, social institutions, and religious rites and observances have 
all been determined by the attitudes the Indian people have assumed to 
this supreme problem in the successive phases of their long history. Every 
change in the conception of the soul has been reflected in the cultural 
environment, tvhich in its turn has called forth modification in older 
beliefs. Thus it rvould be scarcely an exaggeration to say that the cultural 
history of India is the history of the influence the problem of the soul has 
exercised upon the diverse aspects of her complex civilization through the 
centuries. 

The richness of the Indian speculation on the soul has no doul^t been 
due to the persistent belief that a con-ect knotvledge of the Atman pros ides 
the only remedy for the evils and sufferings incidental to human existence ; 
self-knotvledge accordingly came to occupy the highest place in the hier- 
archy of man’s duties and obligations. This has induced discussions which, 
though sometimes crude and superficial, gradually came to acquire a pro- 
gressively rich and systematic character, till they reached a position that 
may still be considered to be a remarkable achievement in philosophy. 
AVhat is more surprising is that this position should have been reached 
as early as the age of the Upanisads. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA 

It would therefore be wrong to suppose that the chronological history 
of Indian speculations on the Atman has always corresponded to the stages 
in a progressively perfect analysis. On the contrar)-, the fact seems to be 
that some of the post-Upanisadic developments, when judged by the 
standard of logical correctitude, tvere symbolic of a retrograde process and 
a speculatii'e decline. This tvas inevitable. Truth is as much a conce’ 
of him who discovers and transmits it, as of him 'who receNes it ; and 
most unfortunate thing is that men differ profoundly in their capacii 
receive ivhat has been discovered by a philosopher of genuine in.s 
The profounder an analysis, the deeper is the insight it needs fo 
correct appreciation. Thus it came about that a backtvard movemei 
the speculations on the Atman set in even during what is generally ki 
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as the Upanisadic age, and this was due to the coniparativch inferior 
intellectual equipment of the majority, who could not reach the dizzy 
height to which the minority’s thoughts had moved. 

The opinion that the Upanisads, as a whole, represented a period of 
infancy in the devefopment of Indian philosophy, though widely prevalent, 
is, to say the least, an umvarranted assumption, prompted by the belief 
that whatever appears later in time must on that very account be pro- 
founder than the achievements of an earlier age. When we disabuse our- 
selves of this mischievous prejudice, the Upanisadic speculations appear as 
a heterogeneous mass of philosophical wisdom that bears evidence to the 
varying degi'ees of insight possessed by those who contributed to its growth. 
It is tolerably evident from the extant literature that the thinkers of that 
distant age had as acute differences among themselves as we have among 
the modern philosophers. Debates, dialogues, and discussions, conceit of 
the young, humility of the old, self-confidence born of maturity, impatience 
of the dogmatist, and the frustration of the sceptic — all these go to piove 
the identity of human nature from age to age. The doctrines of realit), 
evolved out of these discussions, were as numerous then as they are today, 
And it would not be an improbable hypothesis that the Upanisads heralded 
the advent of a critical period that had been preceded by a period of dogma- 
tism. This critical attitude is discernible in the oldest of the Upanisads 
where thought moves cautiously and with the greatest circumspection. 

With the advent of tire critical period the search for reality started 
ivith a subjective note. It must have appeared to the philosophers of this 
new age that the only way out of the plethora of dogmatic assertions about 
reality was to replace the objective method by the method of subjective 
analysis. This was a momentous change. In pursuance of the innate 
objective tendency of human nature, the first impulse of man, when con- 
fronted by the riddles of the universe, is to seek reality in the world of 
objects ; and the problem of explanation is that of discovering unity under- 
lying the multiplicity of entities. What is that out of which the world 
of multiplicity has come and into which it returns? Thought moves at 
this first stage in a cosmogonic setting, and the task of the philosopher is 
to find out the primeval stuff from which the woi'ld has originated. Thus, 
the authors of the Upanisads, like the speculators of ancient Greece, sought 
to unify knowledge by advancing various theories about the primeval 
element that was the source of the universe. According to some, rvhat 
existed at first was water — ‘Apa evedamagra dsuh’ {Br. U., V.5.1) ; others 
believed space to be the fundamental principle. Similarly, being, not- 
being, air, life, and even Atman were alternatively taken to be the first 
and fundamental principle. There was apparently no way out of these 
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speculations, and philosophy came to be a cockpit of conflicting theories. 
A deeper analysis of experience found the old cosmogonic approach unsatis- 
factory. The next forward step was therefore taken when the method of 
subjective analysis was undertaken. Instead of seeking reality in the rvorld 
of objects the philosophers now looked into themselves in search of a 
principle that ivould offer a sure foundation for philosophical knotrledge. 

As soon as the method of approach was changed, it Irrought tvith it 
the conviction that the only way of eliminating the chances of dogmatic 
assertions in philosophy must lie in self-knorvdedge ; the self provides a 
principle which is so irrepressible that its reality is reasserted in the very 
act of doubting or denyiirg. Metaphysics therefore should get its clue, 
not from the world of objects, but from the granite certainty of one's own 
existence. The most fundamental question thenceforth was not of the 
origin of the world, but that of a correct apprehension of the essential 
nature of the self rvhosc reality defies all doubts and the exigencies of 
demonstration or refutation. Thus the problem of self forced itself to the 
foreground of metaphysics and became the jrlrilosophical problem pa) 
excellence. 


THREE STAGES OF UPANISADIC SPECULATION 
A gi-eat obstacle before the modern student in the tvay of a correct 
appreciation of the earliest metaphysics of India, particularly of the changed 
perspective brought about by the replacement of the objective by the 
subjective attitude, lies in the vast interval that separates our age from 
that of the Upanisads. It has been remarked by T. H. Green that each 
generation requires the questions of philosophy to be put to it in its own 
language, and, unless they are so imt, it will not be at the pains of under- 
standing them. If the difficulty of understanding a philosophy is so gi'eat 
after the lapse of a generation only'', it is likely to be immeasurably greater 
trhen the distance is of several centiu'ies. The language along tvith the 
changed tradition not only renders the earlier analysis difficult, but, in the 
absence of a correct comprehension of its value, it encourages fruitless 
attempts at innovation, leading to the illusion of an infinite progress in 
philosophy. Some of the obsei'vations on the Upanisadic speculations have 
been due to this linguistic obstacle. To a sympathetic interpreter, refusing 
to yield to the difficulties, it would be evident that the Upanisadic teachings 
in respect of the Atman represent three well-defined stages in the progi'es- 
sive movement of thought. They corresponded respectively to the doc- 
trines that characterized the Atman as a ‘thing’, those that looked upon 
it as the ‘knotver’, and those that regarded it as the supra-relational con- 
scious principle. For convenience of reference they may respectively be 
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called the ps\chological, the epistemological, and the transcendental 

theories. 


THE PSVCHOLOCHCAL LEVEL 

Nothing seem.s more obvious to our ordinary thought than the psycho- 
logical theory yvhich regards the Atman as a ‘thing’ alongside of other 
things, and knotsdedge as a relation of compre.sence. The self from this 
standpoint is on a level and co-ordinate with any other thing existing in 
the ivorld, possessing a definite nature by which it may be recognized as 
distinct from other things. It may be then identified v^ith any of the 
things suggested by the exigencies of the situation or the individual 
temperament of the philosopher. Thus in the Brliadcintnyuka Upanimd 
the Atman is defined as speech, breath, eye, ear, man as, or heart, each of 
which is rejected by Yajiravalkya as inadequate and false. Similarly, the 
Socratic method of instruction adopted by Sanatkumara in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, designed to lead Narada through several stages of imperfect 
definitions, and of Bhrgti’s education in the Taittiriya Upanisad signifies 
the attitude of the Upanisadic thinkers to the all-too-common tendency of 
ordinary thought to grasp the Atman, through the mechanism of the 
defining intellect, as a definite object in the democracy of the universe, 
Whether it is defined as vac, manas, upas, dkuia, cilia, vijnciiia, or, as in 
modern psychology and realism, as the behaviour of the oi'ganism or the 
cross-section of the universe, the assum^ition remains identically the same, 
namely, that the Atman is a definable entity by the side of other entities, 
or, to borrow Bosanquet’s beautiful expression, it is a unitary being, a 
sort of angel inside the mind. 

THE EITSTEMOLOGICAL LEVEL; IHE BHOMAN 

The criticism of the psychological theories of self marks the transition 
of the Upanisadic thought from the psychological to the epistemological 
level. As was to be expected, this epistemological let'el is clearly enun- 
ciated in the very dialogues that adopt the method of gradual instruction, 
sometimes compared to the mounting of a flight of stairs. Thus, for 
instance, Sanatkumara, proceeding through a number of tentative posi- 
tions, the defect of each being removed by the next higher stage of analysis, 
leads Narada beyond the sphere of finite entities to the ultimate stage in 
tvhich the analysis ends tvith the conception of the Bhuman or the infinite 
principle which, as a unit'ersal, cannot be defined in terms of finite cate- 
gories. In a language that testifies equally to the poetic endowment as well 
as the depth of insight of Sanatkumara, this ultimate analysis ivhich reveals 
the Atman as the infinite principle condemns all objectivistic definitions as 
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falling- short oi’ the hnal ground in which is rooted the world of liiiite things 
Every finite object implies duality and is consequently called alpa, while 
the Infinite in w'hich it is grounded is beyond all dualistic categories. The 
Bhfnnan is that in which nothing different from itself is seen, heard, or 
knoirn. Being the ground of all that exists, it is not itself grounded in a 
principle that might transcend it ; and in this sense it is grounded in its 
own richness {sve mahimni). To put it in the words of modern philosophy, 
the Infinite is the ultimate condition or presupposition of the finite entities 
or the universal ground of the finite individuals. This profound concep- 
tion of the Infinite resting on its own glory or richness needs a few words 
of comment. Finite objects are determined by one another ; it is through 
this mutual determination that each is invested with meaning. The notion 
of coiv, to take the example given in the dialogue, becomes significant onlv 
as contrasted with the notion of horse, each contributing to the meaning 
of the other. In this sense every definite content of thought needs some- 
thing other than itself from which it is distinguished. In other ivords, a 
definite object of thought exists and maintains its individuality ivith the 
help of its ‘other’, which, consequently, may be characterized as its support. 
That is why it is said that anyo hi anyasmin pratisthifah (one thing is 
grounded in another). But the Infinite which has nothing outside itself 
cannot seek its support in something other than itself ; it is therefore 
causa sui or a self-maintaining principle. While all finite things are rooted 
in the Infinite, the latter has nothing in which it itself may be rooted ; 
it is, in other words, the ultimate support (airaya) or presupposition of all 
that exists. The famous principle of deiermmatio est negatio, which no 
doubt is universally true of the finite objects of thought, cannot therefore 
apply to the infinite principle. 

THE SELF AS THE BASIS OF KNOW'LEDGE 
The next step in the analysis of the Infinite, as envisaged in the same 
dialogire, is intended to remove the possibility of confusing the Infinite 
with anything different from the self. The knowing self, in the strictly 
epistemological sense, has nothing outside of itself ; I am the presupposition 
of all that exists for me, and except in relation to my knowledge the ivorld 
would be as good as nothing for me. All distinctions that I might make 
between objects and objects must be wdthin my knmvledge, and it would 
therefore be impossible for me to distinguish something that I know and 
some other thing that I do not knotv. I am in this sense the universal or 
all-pen'asive principle, and, as such, not limited by anything lying outside 
myself. In other w^ords, everything that exists for me, however distinct 
from something else, can be so distinguished only because both fall ivithin 
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ni) knowledge. In this sense, I can have no ‘support’ in a thing lying 
beyond myself ; I, as the subject of knowledge, am the ultimate presuppo- 
sition of all objects. So far as my ivorld is concerned I am therefore a 
self-supporting or self-maintaining principle. In the language of the 
Upanisad, that which is below and above, which is in front and on the 
back, tvdiich is to the south and to the north, may be represented either 
in terms of the individual self (ahankdrddesa cva) or in terms of the 
universal Atman (atmddesa cva). The implication is that no knowdcdge is 
possible except on the basis of an infinite, universal, conscious principle. 

IDEALISM IN THE UPANISADS AND WESTERN THOUGHT 
It u'ould be unnecessary to multiply examples to show that the 
Upanisadic thinkers have pei’sistently adhered to this position in their 
analysis of knowledge, and that it is the linguistic barrier which is 
mainly responsible for promoting their misinterpretations and the tendency 
of the modern students to relegate their teachings to the care of the anti- 
quarians. The entire world is supported by Brahman or the Atman, and 
in this sense the world is prnjndnetram (having prajiid or Atman as its 
source), prajiidne pratisthitam (held or maintained by Atman) ; the Atman, 
on the other hand, is pral ibodhavidilam (is known in every act of cogni- 
tion, being its ground) as it is the jyolisdm jyotih (the basic light or 
knowledge of all empirical knowledge) and vijiidnaghana (it is all knowl- 
edge or consciousness), persisting through the waking, dream, and deep 
slumber states. Similar other conclusions of these ancient philosophers 
represent a remarkable type of idealism that may be favourably compared 
with the idealistic contentions of the modern age. There is, however, one 
interesting feature of the Indian prototype which, in view of the prevalent 
misunderstandings, requires elucidation. It is repeatedly said that the 
Atman, though neither speakable, nor thinkable, nor provable, has yet to be 
known as an eternal principle — ’Ekadhaivdnudrastavyam etadaprameyam 
dhiuvam’ — though not amenable to being made an object of knowledge, 
it is the eternal unchanging ground of all (Br. U., IV.4.20). The problem 
is apparently insoluble inasmuch as it demands the reconciliation of trvo 
conflicting ideas, because there does not seem to be any philosophical 
justification for what cannot be thought or proved and yet is to be vierved 
as the foundation of the whole universe. The speculations directed to 
resolve this apparent paradox mark the transition of Indian idealistic 
thought from the epistemological to the transcendental level of analysis. 
A proper evaluation of this transition, particularly its value for philosophy, 
may be helped by a short outline of the development of the problem of 
self in modern idealism. 
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The real problem o£ the self in the history of Western thonglit ivas 
brought to the forefront of philosophy by Kant’s analysis of knot\ ledge. 
By a scathing criticism of rational psychology, Kant, in opposition to his 
predecessors, struck at the root of man’s inherent tendency to misapph to 
the transcendental self the categories that arc valid in the sphere of objects. 
The visayin (subject), being the universal pre-condition of the visaya 
(object), must repel the categories of object. Herein lies the mistake of 
rational psychology which applies the phenomenal categories to the 
•I think', and thus, through a sort of illusion, makes the eternal vim in 
co-ordinate trith the viiaya, by superimposing the conditions of the latter 
upon the former. While, hotvever, extricating himself from the disastrous 
error of misapplying the categories to the transcendental self, Kant drifted 
into the equally disastrous position of the Siinyavacla. The eternal subject 
tvas reduced to a mere naught, empty of all content. Kant ■svas thus caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. The 'I think', being the transcendental 
condition of experience, cannot be denied tvdiile the objects are affirmed : 
yet, on the other hand, it repels all the categories by means of which any 
thing is capable of being a content of knowdedge, and thus threatens to 
reduce itself to a contentless abstraction. Thus the problem bequeathed 
by Kant tvas that of avoiding adhyasa (superimposition) without falling into 
Simyavada. 

The immediate task of ' the subsequent idealists therefore was to 
discover the tvay of saving the epistemological theory of Atman from the 
predicament into tvhich Kant’s analysis had forced it. It was ne\’er doubted 
by them that Kant had once for all killed the psychological theory ; but 
rrhile escaping from the horn of the psychological analysis, he tras thrown 
on the other horn of the dilemma, namely, agnosticism. This made 
peremptory the need for a further analysis of the Atman and for reaching 
a higher synthesis that, while eliminating adhyasa, will not degenerate into 
Sunyavacla. The required synthesis, as effected by the post-Kantian 
idealists, put briefly, w'as reached by a criticism of the claim of the principle 
of abstract identity to represent the highest law of intelligence, a claim 
that remained unchallenged since the time of Aristotle. The only -way 
out of the agnostic inconvenience was therefore supposed to lie in a fresh 
interpretation of the ultimate principle of thought by replacing the abstract 
law of identity by that of identity-in-difference. It is true that rrhatever 
has a meaning must have a nature of its own distinguishable finin every 
other object of thought — it must maintain its identity in different and 
varied contexts. But, it tvas contended, this is only one aspect of the whole 
truth. What, however, it fails to emphasize is the complementary aspect of 
the truth that the identity of eveiy significant concept is maintained in and 
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Lhrougli its difference from other concepts. Take any object of thought 
in its atomic sclf-.seclusion, and it will be found that as the process of 
abstraction proceeds further and further-, the concept rvill gradually 
approach to a mere sunya, completely empty of content, ft is therefore 
in and through its difference that every significant concept maintains its 
identity. Neither bare identity nor mere difference is capable of in- 
vesting a concept tvith meaning. It rvas therefore no wonder that Kant 
u-as led to Siinyavada owing to his failure to see the mediated nature of 
self-consciousness. 

The .subject therefore must be conceived, on pain of being reduced 
to an empty abstraction, as maintaining its identity through its difference 
from the object. The object, accordingly, while different from the 
subject, helps the concept of subject to acquire significance. Except as 
mediated through the object, the subject would be a mere sunya. Thus, 
the Atman, according to the post-Kantian idealists, becomes self-conscious 
only by distinguishing itself from the anulman ; it is a self-distinguishing 
principle that di.stingui.shes itself from the anatman (not-self) and, at the 
same time, overreaches the distinction. 

Instead of pursuing further this remarkable theory of Atman, it may 
be recalled that the critics have not been silenced. They find that in the 
idealistic elucidation and development of the position there is clearly dis- 
cernible a see-saiv that inclines it at one time to the pan-objectivist 
and at another to the agnostic consequence. As this has been shoivui in 
another context,^ we may now return to the Upanisadic attempt to develop 
a theory of the Atman that would free it completely from every type of 
adhydsa and yet avoid its reduction to the siinya, 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL LEI'EL 

The problem of Atman in the Upanisads, as tve have obsei'ved, is put 
in the form of a paradox. It is urged on the one hand that the Atman 
is the ultimate transcendental principle ivhich supports the world, and on 
the other hand, it is repeatedly said to lie beyond the region of thought and 
speech, and consequently, of all proof. We cannot deny Brahman ivhile 
affirming the world, nor can we bring the Atman under the conditions 
of thought and speech. The first and the most important step that is 
taken in resolving this paradox is represented by the statement that 
Brahman, rvhich is the foundation of the world, is no other than the 
essence of the individual self, ivhich is presupposed by all knowledge and 
experience. The 1’ of the 'I think’ is essentially identical rvith the Atman, 

' A.C. Miikerji, The Nature of Self. 
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in ^\'hich is rooted the entire world of plurality. If none can denv his otrn 
existence, a careful analysis of this irrepressibility of the self trill shotr 
that none can deny the Atman, which is at the foundation of the irorld. 

The ontological status of the Atman is accordingly to be discovered 
through an epistemological analysis, leading ultimately to the conclusion 
that there can be no knowledge tvithout the presence in tlte knotver of an 
infinite conscious principle that, though icself the presupposition of all 
distinctions, has no distinction ivithin it. That there are apparently in- 
soluble difficulties in this transition from the epistemological to the 
transcendental doctrine of the .self has never been denied ; and therefore 
there is no xvonder that ex'en among the Upanisadic thinkers, only a fexv 
succeeded in stepping beyond the frontiers of the epistemological doctrine. 
These difficulties are all resolvable into the apparent impossibilit) of 
establishing the reality of a supra-relational principle in view of the in- 
extricably relational or discursive nature of thought. This being through 
and through relational, the supra-relational principle, when brought before 
the bar of thought, must inevitably shrink into a mere iitiiya. Yet, the 
reality of an infinite conscious principle lying beyond thouglit and speech 
is brought home to us by an inexorable logic. 

THE SUBIECT-OBJECT RELATION IN KNOWLEDGE 

TIrat ‘I know’ is the ultimate presupposition of all knoxsdedge has been 
a recognized tenet of idealism since Kant’s analysis of the transcendental 
principles of knowledge. Pursuing the same line of analysis, it may be said 
that it is only in so far as I knoxv ‘a’ and I knoxv ’b', that 1 can ever knoxv 
the difference between ‘a’ and ‘b’. If ‘a’ had been xvithin my knowledge 
and ‘b’ outside my knowledge, I could never know that one is different from 
the other. Similarly, my knoxvledge of any other relation implies that 
‘I knoxv’ is the pre-condition of the terms betxveen which the relation 
obtains. Thus all relations, including the relation of difference, must 
presuppose the ‘I knoxv’. And it is a further consecpience of this that the 
T of the T know’ cannot be strictly represented as different from, or 
related with, the entities that are themselves known as different from, or 
related with, one another. In other words, the knowledge of relation, and 
so of difference, xvould be impossible if the ‘F had been supposed to be 
itself a term of the relation. It is only against the background of the 
‘I knoxv’ that any relation has its meaning. Tlie inevitable conclusion to 
which such considerations point is that the background or support of all 
relations, though something po,sitive, falls beyond the relations, and, as 
such, cannot be conditioned or supported by anything different from itself. 
Wffiat is presupposed by all distinctions cannot itself be knoxvn tnrough 
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distinction. It is therefore the unconditioned support of all things that 
are related with one another and deter'mined by mutual relations. 

But, it may be asked, Can we not accept the idealist doctrine of the 
self as a self-distinguishing principle? The self as the sulijcct, we have 
been repeatedly told, distingui.shes itself from the object and through this 
process becomes conscious of itself as the subject ; the self is neither a mere 
subject nor a mere object, but a self-conscious principle in tvhich the 
difference between subject and object is overreached without annulling 
their distinction. Cannot this theory be accepted as the last word in the 
philosophy of the self? It might be said in reply that even the idealists 
are themselves^ divided in their attitude to this account of self-consciousness. 
Bradley’s criticism, for example, is well known. But instead of examining 
the theory in the context of Bradley’s analysis, it may be questioned if the 
doctrine does not run counter to one of the valuable contributions of 
modern idealism, namely, that all relations presuppose the sujrreme subject- 
object relation. The very first point to be borne in mind is that difference 
itself is a relation, and, as such, it must, like other specific I'elations, fall 
under the generic relation of subject to object. This being so, it would be 
self-contradictory to insist that the subject-object relation itself implies the 
relation of difference. In other words, as all distinctions exist for the 
subject, it would be self-contradictory to urge at the same time that the 
subject distinguishes itself from the object. This is indirectly admitted 
in so far as the idealist accepts that the correlativity of subject and object 
exists for the subject. But in that case the subject for tvhich the correlativity 
exists cannot itself be one of the correlated terms. To put it briefly, the 
pre-condition of all relations cannot itself be a term of the relation condi- 
tioned by it. Being the stqaport of all relations, the self cannot be 
co-ordinated trith the objects between which exists a relation, because this 
would be to dislodge the conscious principle from its foundational position 
and place it alongside of what it supports, and here the mistake would be 
identical with that of placing the universal alongside of the particulars, 
which has been emphatically rejected by modern idealists. 

SUPRA-RELATIONAL NATURE OF BRAHMAN 

These considerations bring out an important truth about the nature 
of self-consciousness. It is only apparently that self-consciousness implies 
mediation. At first sight it seems to be true that as rve can know a thing 
as this by contrasting it with that, the self, in order to be conscious of itself, 
must distinguish itself from the not-self. But this, as we have seen above, 
the self cannot do. Being the presupposition of all distinctions, it cannot 
distinguish itself from what it is not. This is but another way of saying 
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that self-consciousness, tvhen taken strictly, cannot be a mediated conscious- 
ness, or that the knowledge of the self is not a relational or conceptual 
knowledge. It is, on the contrary, an absolutely iniinediate consciousness 
which cannot be thrust into the mechanism of relational apprehension. It 
is something like the ‘experienced experiencing’ as put by some of tlie 
contemporary thinkers, or the ‘non-objectifying e.xpcrience' as it figures in 
the epistemological analysis of some philosophers of the recent past. 

It may now be comparatively easy to appreciate the vietv of the 
Upanisadic idealists and their insistence on the much-misunderstood 
negative method of knowing the Atman, as ‘not this’ and 'not that'. They 
tvere fully convinced of the fact that the only way of knotting 'this' is to 
limit it by ‘that’. Every finite thing, in other words, must necessarily be 
knotvn through its distinction from what transcends it. But this method 
of knotvledge is inapplicable to the all-inclusive Atman beyond tthich there 
is nothing. The Atman, in other ^vords, is the unconditioned ground of 
all finite entities. Being the sawa-vikalpaspada (ground of all distinctions). 
Brahman cannot be knotvn in the ordinary way tvhich implies identification 
through distinction. This is, again, another way of saying that the 
characters by tvhich one finite thing is distinguished from another is in- 
applicable to the basic principle of all distinctions. The trorld of plurality 
is atmamaya in the sense that nothing can ever be knotni except on the 
presupposed reality of the Atman that defies the conditions under which 
the world is knotvn. This technical meaning of dtmaniayatva is explained 
by the later Vedantins as ‘Yatsvarupavyatirekena agrahanam yasya tasya 
taddtmatvam‘ (that peculiar character without which a thing cannot be 
grasped or known is its nature). Hence, again, Atman is a non-object 
(avisaya) ; every object of knowledge has to be knotvn as a definite this, 
but Brahman cannot be known in this way. That is why it is repeatedly 
urged that none can see the seer of sight or the knower of knowledge — 
Wa drsterdrastdram pasyeh’ etc. {Br. U., III.4.2). Such apparently paradox- 
ical statements with which the Upanisads are replete are all intended to 
signify that discursive knowdedge, which is universally applicable in the field 
of finite things, is absolutely inapplicable to the non-discursive foundational 
principle supporting the world of plurality. 

This, briefly put, is the Upanisadic solution of the very difficult 
problem of soul which Kant bequeathed to those who came after him, 
namely, the problem of avoiding adhydsa without falling into Sunyavada. 
The majority of the theories of Atman that have made their appearance in 
the history of Indian or Western philosophy have either succumbed to man s 
inherent tendency to objectify what is essentially unobjectifiable, or have 
drifted towards some type of agnosticism. The former alternative has 
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encouraged the democratic conception of the universe in rvhich the Atman 
as aptly put by S. Alexander, has no privileged place. The latter alter- 
native, on the other hand, has led to the self-refutation of denying the 
reality of rrhat trithstands all doubt. Modern idealism and the ancient 
idealism of the Upanisads, accoi’dingly, represent two classical attempts 
at steering clear of the mistakes arising out of these two extreme attitudes. 
Both schools of idealism agree that the real problem of self will defy 
solution as long as the Atman is regarded to be only one thing in the 
midst of other thiirgs, or even as a primus inter pares. While agreeing 
so far in the rejection of the purely objectivist doctrines, they differ from 
each other profoundly in their respective constructive suggestions. The 
modern idealists have persistently suspected the wisdom of transgressing 
the limits of epistemological analyses, because in their opinion this would, 
inevitably lead to agnosticism. The self is a subject presupposed by all 
objects ; and yet a self-conscious principle must reconcile the opposition 
of subject to object without reducing the one to the other. Such a reduc- 
tion rvould altogether annihilate their difference, rendering the Atman too 
indefinite to carry any meaning. 

According to the Indian idealists, on the contrary, the epistemological 
analysis which remains at the relational level can never purge itself 
completely of the objectivist attitude leading to the confusion of the self 
with the not-self, of the subject with the object. The analysis therefore 
must be carried further into the transcendental level, and then the Atman 
will be realized as the supra-relational immediate experience rvhich, while 
itself free from all distinctions, is yet the support of all distinguishable 
entities. Even the distinction between existence and knowledge, implied 
by discursive thought, has no application to the self ; here satta eva jmnamj 
jMnam eva satta (existence is knowledge and knowledge is existence). To 
demand that it must be known through mediation is as absurd as to demand 
that one light must be revealed by another ; the only appropriate descrip- 
tion of it is therefore that the self is the ultimate principle of revelation. 
This explains why it is also described as something that is not amenable 
to proof, though itself the basis of all proof. Being an irrepressible prin- 
ciple it cannot be disproved, and as the basis of all proof it cannot itself be 
proved. The self, in other words, is svayamsiddha (self-existing) and 
svaprak^a (self-revealing). Similarly, being the logical presupposition 
of the objects, it cannot itself be known as an object, or made co-ordinate 
with the objects. To put the whole position succinctly, the self is infinite 
(ananta), supra-relational {asanga), non-objective (avtsaya), immediate 
(aparoksa) knoivledge or experience. This, according to the Upanisadic 
thinkers, is the only solution of the true problem of self, which was 
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thiown. into prominence by Kant's analysis of knowledge discussed 
above. 

From this contrast of the modern with the ancient solution of the 
problem of self follow certain results of paramount importance for epis- 
temology and metaphysics. If the contention of the Indian idealists be 
true, idealistic metaphysics must be reconstructed on the basis of the lecog- 
nition of the indefinable, yet undeniable, conscious principle that does 
not owe its meaning to mediation. The process of mediation, no doubt, 
is the universal condition of all finite existence ; but the infinite conscious- 
ness provides a clear exception to the rule that mediation and meaning 
are inseparable. The principle of identity in and through difference 
represents, no doubt, a valuable improvement upon the law of abstract 
identity ; and the modern idealists, in emancipating thought from the age- 
long fallacy of bare identity, have done an invaluable service to the cause 
of sound philosoiahy. But it must not be forgotten that a principle that 
is universally applicable within a limited sphere loses its value and useful- 
ness when accepted as a universal principle of unlimited application. 
Difference in some form or other must enter into the life of an intelligible 
identity which on that account implies limitation by vihat transcends it, 
Such an identity therefore is valid within the field of finite entities ; and 
this may be shown to be true even in the case of a self-determining 
principle. In other words, a self-determining principle, .such as a concrete 
universal, must have internal differences through which it maintains its 
identity. It ought to be evident from this that the category of self- 
determination is inapplicable to what is the logical basis of all difference, 
the infinite conscious principle within which there is no difference. 

POST-UPANISADIC SPECULATIONS 

The post-Upanisadic speculations on the self, though influenced 
either positively or negatively by the rich heritage left by the ancient 
thinkers, explored several avenues of approach to the problem, some of 
which marked new departures in the method as well as the general outlook 
of philosophical analysis. The tendency to rely on direct intuition 
or religious experience for reaching the deeper aspects of reality was 
gradually supplemented, and often replaced, by a growing emphasis upon 
an exclusively rational analysis and argumentative discussion. This was in 
a way inevitable, because every systematic growth of th'^"a’li(- has to reckon 
with the intellectual milieu and fight its way to rer 
dent philosophical position. Thus it happene 
systems, in spite of their professed loyalty to the 
quent dislike of unaided reason, weye cpmpeUeu 
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respective positions against the rival systems that were growing along with 
them. This committed the philosophers to a rational defence of what was 
yet acknotvledged to have its final support in the unquestionable authority 
of the Upanisads. The clear implication of this scholastic endeavour to 
reconcile reason wuth authority rvas that the latter was not only rationally 
defensible, but needed reason’s assistance for making its voice distinctly 
audible esTn ivithin the narrow circle of orthodoxy. Whenever a partic- 
ular issue -was at stake it was not so much the scriptural statements that 
acted as an arbiter as the preconceived idea of the system that dictated 
the particular interpretation' of the scripture. And then the choicest 
dialectical iveapons were brought into play in defence of the idea ; and 
consequently the repeated professions of allegiance to the Upanisads 
assumed the appearance of little more than lip-service to a tradition that 
tvas crumbling under the pressure of conflicting interpretations. 

It would therefore be a mistake to think that the scripture-ridden 
systems left no room for independent and unbiased thinking and were 
ultimately based upon blind faith in authority. The fact is that reason, 
banned on the highway, discovered by-ways for self-assertion ; and that 
the orthodox systems, though ostensibly based upon the scriptures, could 
not help disclosing their re,spective rational foundations. 

CONSCIOUSNESS AS A QUALITY OF THE SELF 

In every serious inquiry the diflferent lines on which controversy 
develops are more or less determined by the different formulations of the 
problem ; the problem of the self is no exception to this. Bradley’s formu- 
lation of the problem of the self may be easily taken to be one of the 
clearest tvith which modern thinkers are familiar. ‘We are all sure that 
ts'e exist,’ he remarks, ‘but in what sense and -^vhat character — as to that 
we are most of us in helpless uncertainty and in blind confusion.’ In a 
surprisingly similar manner the mediaeval Indian philosophers formulated 
the same problem. :5ahkara in his commentary on Brahma-Sutra 1.1,1 
says, ‘Sana hi atmastitvam pratyeti, . . . tadvisesayii prati vipratipatteh’ 
(Nobody doubts the existence of Atman, but there are differences as to 
its character). The problem of the self, according to this particular form 
of presentation, is not that of the existence of the self ; it is rather the 
problem of the character of what exists as the inexpugnable postulate of 
all knotvledge and all experience. Thus, the very formulation of the 
problem has implicit in it the distinction between existence and character, 
the ‘that’ and the ‘what’. In other words, the scope of the possible theories 
that may arise out of the attempts to solve the problem is predetermined 
and restricted by the postulate that whatever is real must conform to the 
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conditions of discursive knowledge or discursive thought that utiderstauds 
everything by distinguishing it from other things by means of the character 
that the latter do not possess. It is therefore natural, while the postulate 
remains unchallenged, to regard the self as .something possessing a pecidiar 
character that distinguishes it from the not-self ; and the self is then con- 
ceived as a substance with knowledge or consciousness as its peculiar 
quality. A large number of respectable theories of the self, in Indian and 
■W^estern philosophical systems, have been det'eloped in conformitv ivith 
the requirements of discursive thought, and they are still popular. 

Once we have taken this important step, a theory of the self may 
develop on one of two distinct lines according as knorvledge is regarded as 
an inseparable or a separable attribute of the soul-substance. In the latter 
case, knowledge or consciousness reduces itself to a mere accidental or 
adventitious quality occasionally produced in the soul, which in betweeir 
the intervals of consciousness is e.ssentially unconscious. This position, 
again, contains, in a state of unstable equilibrium, the germs of materialism 
as tvell as tvhat is generally known as spiritualism, as is to be found in 
Locke and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. A substance that is essentially unconscious 
may easily be identified rvith matter ; and when this identification is 
complete, consciousness becomes a by-product of matter or an epiphe- 
noraenon in the strict sense of the term. When, on the other hand, the 
identification of the soul with a bit of matter is rejected as paradoxical 
and outrageous, while still adhering to the theory of consciousness as a 
quality as in Descartes and Jainism, we get a theory according to svhich 
consciousness is an inseparable quality of the soul, so that the soul is taken 
to be conscious even in the intervals of apparent unconsciousness, such as 
sleep and swoon. The soul, accoi'ding to this position, can never remain 
unconscious without forfeiting its claim to be a spiritual substance ; thus 
while avoiding the apparent paradox of identilying the soul rvith matter, 
it is driven to the equally paradoxical admission that the soul thinks or is 
conscious even when there is apparently a total suspension of consciousness 
as in sound, dreamless slumber. 

THE SELF AS AN OBJECT OF PROOF 

Now, as to the theory of the unconscious soul as developed by the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika school. It is an ultimate postulate of the Nyaya thinkers 
that rvhatever is real must be capable of being proved, and so rvhat cannot 
be proved is a mere nonentity. A second postulate that is equally t'ital 
to the Nyaya analysis lies in the assertion that whatever is real must possess 
certain attributes ; mere existence -without character is as inconceivable as 
character that does not characterize something. In conformity with these 
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postulates they insist that the self, if it has to be taken as real at all, must 
be an object of proof for which it must be a ‘that’ and a ‘what’, i.e, it must 
have an existence and a character. Without going into further details we 
tv’oulcl be content in this short article to bring into prominence the per- 
plexities and quibblings that are directly born of the assumption that the 
self can be proved in the ordinary sense of the term, so that it is only one 
of the objects that stand in need of proof. 

Vatsyayana, for example, inquires how the self as Atman, that must 
be accepted as the logical presupposition of the process of proof, can itself 
be turned into an object of proof, how the prarndtr may be taken to be 
a prameya. Apparently, the question is insoluble within the postulates 
of the Nyaya philosophy ; and it must either be admitted that the process 
of proving implies the existence of the prover just .as doubt implies the 
existence of the doubter, as Descartes said, or that every attempt to 
knoir the knower would inevitably lead to argument in a circle, as ivas 
seen by Kant. But Vatsyayana, instead of following any of these courses, 
seeks to cut the Gordian knot by taking r-ecourse to the case-endings of 
Sanskrit grammar, according to which the same thing may be regarded 
as being the subject of a sentence or its predicate depending upon the 
intention of the verb. A tree, for example, may be used in a sentence 
either as a nominative or as an accusative ; this is supposed by Vatsyayana 
to be a sufficient guarantee for the assertion that the self too may be the 
agent as well as the object of proof, the kartr as rvell as the karma. The 
appeal to the grammatical structure of a language for solving a philosoph- 
ical issue has not perhaps assumed a more irrational form than "what is 
illustrated here. The syntactical rules governing the construction of 
sentences cannot be brought in for the solution of an epistemological issue, 
and Vatsyayana does not appear to see the ambiguity in the terms karti 
and kar^na when they are used in sentence-construction on the one hand, 
and in the analysis of knowledge on the other. 

Yet, however, he has himself characterized the self as the know'er of 
all objects, the feeler of all feelings {atmd sarvasya drastd, sarvasya bhohld, 
sarvajilah, sarvdnuhhdvi). The clear meaning of this description, to put 
it briefly, is that it is the inexpugnable presupposition of experience in 
general. That the self, when regarded in this light, cannot be turned 
into an object of knowledge or of proof should be obvious to every dis- 
passionate thinker, and the analogy of the tree makes the confusion unrse 
confounded without offering a real solution of the problem. Similarly, 
^^atsyayana’s endeavour to prove the identity of the knorver and the known 
by appealing to such experiences as ‘I am happy’ and ‘I am unhappy’ is 
mostly influenced by the dictates of unreflective ordinary thinking wedded 
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to the grciiTiiHcitica.1 stiucture o£ language j and. if e\ery form of linguistic 
expression is taken to correspond to the form of reality, the problem of 
knowing the self would not present itself as a problem at all. ‘I am stout’ 
or ‘I am not stout’ does not amount to the knowledge of m\sel£ ; and. 
if so, there is no earthly reason why ‘I am happy’ should be taken to soh e 
the problem of self-knowledge. The inherent parado.x in such an 
uncritical acceptance of the identity of the linguistic form rrith the form 
of reality shows itself when, instead of saying ‘I knorr myself as un- 
happy’, a person says that he does not know himself to be happy. The 
former expression as little justifies the opinion that the self knows itself 
as existing in reality as the latter would waiTant the conclusion that the 
self does not exist. 

It is significant that Vacaspati, the distinguished exponent of the 
different systems, tvho possessed the wonderful capacity of entering into 
the spirit of each school of philosophy, remarked that the Nyaya analysis, 
Tvhen carefully examined, did not favour the doctrine that the self r\as 
literally an object of knowledge or jneya. What Uddyotakara also implied 
was not the identity of the knower and the known ; it was only through a 
sort of linguistic licence that the self, which is in reality the principle of 
revelation, was said to be the object of knowledge [tatia vivaksuya 
jneyatvabhidhdnam). In reality, however, Vacaspati insists, happiness and 
misery that are the qualities of the self are the objects of knotdedge and 
not the self itself. It is evident, then, that Vacaspati and Uddyotakara, as 
interpreted by him, were against the ordinary interpretation of the Ny^a 
analysis of such experiences as 'I am happy’ and ‘I am unhappy’; and this 
implied that the self, when taken strictly, could not be proved in the 
sense in which proof necessarily implies objectification of rrhat is pro\ed. 
To put it plainly, the self or Atman being the pre-established reality of 
all doubt and refutation, proof and disproof, the attempt to prove it 
tln-ough perception or inference would be a paradoxical undertaking. 

In the history of Western philosophy the false assumption that the 
self, like all other things, must be known throirgh ‘experience’ led to 
perplexing quandaries in pre-Kantian empiricism ; and it is Hume who 
drerv the logical conclusion that what the philosophers called the self was 
nothing more thair a bundle of ‘perceptions’ that were in constant flux. In 
a similar spirit the Buddhists insisted that the so-called self was but the 
common name for the flux of ideas or vijndna-santdna. The denial of a 
permanent principle, in both these cases, was the inevitable consequence 
of the uncritical assumption that the self, if it is to be proved at all, must 
be proved in the same way in which every other thing is demonstrated ; 
the assumption, to put it in another form, confuses proof tvith presupposition 
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and implies that tdiat is presupposed by jaroof must itsell be subjected to 
proof, the ptamatr must also be a- prameya. It is as little realized by the 
modern empiricists as by the Indian empiricists of old that the presupposed 
principles of knowledge being the logical implicates of all proof, it is 
impossible as well as misleading to attempt their logical justification. The 
self, irhen taken in the strict sense of a knotrer, is therefore beyond the 
region of proof (pramana-nirapekia) and the basis {ab'aya) of all proof and 
disproof. In the language of the Advaita Vedanta, the self is svayamsiddha 
as distinct from paralahsicldha. It is, however, important to note here that 
the assertion that the self is beyond proof and disproof is not to reduce 
it to a mere assumption, because an assumption, like a ■working hypothesis 
or postulate, docs not exclude the possibility of its rejection at a future stage 
of investigation ; a svayami,idd.ha principle, on the contrary, is irrepressible 
in the sense that in doubting or refuting its reality one has to accept it at 
every stage of investigation. 

THE SELI'AS TRANSCENDENTAL REALITY 
Allied with the assumption that the self is a prameya, which the Nyaya 
philosophy along with some other systems accepts as an indubitable truth, 
there is another that is equally fundamental to its realistic and psychological 
outlook, namely, that all that exists must possess such characters as may 
distinguish them from one another so that each may be conceived as 
cUflcrent from the rest. Under the inEuence, and considered in the light, 
of this assumption, the self is taken to be a thing or a substance having for 
its attribute knowledge or consciousness. Many a reputable doctrine of 
self in Indian and Western philosophy has found in it an unquestionable 
postulate that must be accepted by every intelligible doctrine of reality ; 
and if the self is not to be a mei’e nothing or myth it must also conform to 
that postulate. In Indian philosophy therefore all the different schools of 
thought have accepted it in more or less emphatic language, the only 
exception being the Saihkhya-Yoga and particularly the Advaita Vedanta 
associated with the name of Sahkaracarym. The highest level of analysis, 
as we have remarked above, rvas reflected in the transcendental doctrine of 
the self as discovered and propounded by the Upanisads ; the Atman tras 
then taken to be an integral experience above all relations, internal or 
external. It was consequently indefinable yet undeniable, and, as such, 
falling beyond speech and discursive thought. It was therefore quite 
natural for the majority of the later thinkers to re-interpret the Upanisadic 
teachings in conformity ivdth the requirements of our ordinary knowledge. 
But Sankara, impressed by the thoroughness and dialectical force of the 
arguments of the great thinkers of the Buddhistic tradition tvhich assailed 
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the belici in a permanent unchanging principle, must have realized the 
utter futility of defending the Upanisadic faith u'hile leaving unchallenged 
the basic postulate that whatever is real must possess a character, as tvas 
evident from the way in which the different systems sought to ciiticize 
Buddhism. He therefore brought to prominence and developed the 
transcendental approach to the problem of reality as teas suggested b\ the 
Upanisads, and believed that this alone held the ke}' to a metaplnsical 
position that trould avoid the shortcomings of substaiitialism on the one 
hand, and those of the theory of universal becoming on the other. The 
Atman therefore is neither a substance underlying the changing states ol 
consciousness, nor is it a mere stream of consciousness. It is the indefinable 
yet svayamsiddha and svaprakdsa principle, or an eternal conscious principle 
in which existence is knowledge and knowledge is existence, and to wTich 
such objectivistic principles as space, time, and causality are inapplicable. 
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NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


T he pli)'sical uni\’erse was early recognized in India, as in oLher parts 
of the world, as a philosophical problem both of epistemology and of 
ontology. How tve know the physical tTOrld, whether directly or indirectly, 
was a point of discussion, for instance, in the Buddhistic schools. Percep- 
tion was universally acknowledged to be a source of knowledge, though 
there rvas difference of opinion regarding other sources, such as inference, 
analogy, verbal testimony, etc. and also regarding the objects that are 
perceived and the elements that enter into perceptual experience. 

VARIETY OF SPECULATIONS 

Naturally therefore, a variety of speculations, in consonance with 
their respective ontological positions, arose in the different philosophical 
schools. There tvas, for example, the major question whether the physical 
universe tYas real. Two extreme vietvs on this subject are represented by 
the Carvaka and the Advaita Vedanta. 

The Carvakas are of opinion that matter alone is real, and that trhat 
we call mind or consciousness is nothing but a property of matter generated 
under certain conditions, just as grains of rice acquire by fermentation the 
power of intoxication. Not believing in any transcendental world, 
religion, or morality, the Carvakas think that the body is the sole 
reality, and consciousness ceases with the dissolution of the body into its 
constituent elements. At the other extreme stands the Advaita Vedanta 
with its vietY that the physical world has only an illusory reality produced 
by the false projection of Maya. The extreme Advaitin rejects all 
explanations except the vivarta or illusory projection guaranteeing no sub- 
stantiality, and therefore no true being, to the physical world. A modified 
form of idealism is to be found in the Yogacara system of Buddhism tvhere 
the physical universe is regarded as a jorojection of consciousness, but not 
exactly illusory in character like the ‘hare’s horn’ or the ‘sky flower’. For 
all practical purposes, the world is real though changing every moment ; 
but its origin is to be traced to the operation of the mind, which is the only 
reality ; and though in an ultimate reference everything is void, yet, 
compared with the physical projection, the receptacle consciousness {alaya- 
vijnana) is relatively more real. An extreme form of subjective idealism 
is Drsti-srsti-vada, the theory that holds that the esse of things is their 
percipi, not as modes of absolute consciousness but as mental creations of 
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individual percipients. In between these extremes, tre have any number 
of theories acknowledging in varying degrees and senses the reality of the 
physical world. 


THE SAKIKIIYA-YOGA VIEtr 

The Saihkhya-Yoga believes that Prakrti or primordial nature is as 
real as Purusa ; but while the uninanifested {avynkta) Prakrti is real as an 
ultimate principle, the same cannot be said of its manifestations (vyakta). 
They pass atvay for individual Purusas tvith the dawn of the discriminate e 
knowledge that the soul and the embodied self are not identical. But 
even though phenomena are unreal, Prakrti as such is real ; and tvhen 
the process of manifestation, starting with 7nahat or huddhi and ending 
in the two parallel series with mahabhTilas and indriyas, terminates, there 
continues to be a process of multiplication of the constituent elements 
(gums) inside the primordial Prakrti. The Samkhya vietv therefore makes 
a distinction bettveen ttvo orders of reality in the physical universe, namely, 
in the manifest and in the unmanifest condition. The visible tvorld is 
thought of as a product of five gross elements, viz. earth, tvater, fire, air, 
and ether (dhaia), but in the unmanifest Prakrti the gross and subtle 
elements cease to exist, and we have to think only of their strands, sattva, 
ra/fl?, and tamas, as constituting its nature. It is obvious that the Saihkhya- 
Yoga was primarily interested in the different aspects in which nature 
appears to us, namely, illuminating, active, and stupefying, and that, 
obviously, this triple aspect was arrived at by a consideration of the ways 
in which the world of manifestations shows itself. For, according to this 
particular school, the effect is practically identical tvith the cause ; and 
unless these three aspects were really present in the original Prakrti, they 
could not have found a place in the manifested universe. This Saritkhya 
view finds a modified expression in the Caraha Samliitd tvhere a medley 
of categories combining the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Samkhya conceptions is 
to be found. In Kashmir Saivism also the Samkhya categories, mixed 
tvith theistic elements, make their appearance. 

THE VEDaNTIC VIEIY 

In the Vedantic schools, however, the major inquiry is about the 
relation between Brahman and the universe ; and consequently the nature 
of the physical world is seen from a theistic or pantheistic angle. While 
some are willing to accord a kind of ontological reality to the physical 
world in so far as it represents the transformation of Brahman Itself, 
others regard it as representing the body of Brahman, that is, the physical 
aspect or quality of the ultimate principle. Nature, according to the latter 
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view, represents the unconscious extension aspect o£ Brahman, just as the Jiva 
represents the consciousness aspect. Tire \'edantic dualists, not satisfied 
with this position, further postulate a fivefold distinction of God and 
matter, God and soul, soul and soul, matter and soul, and matter and 
matter {bhedapancaka). In this system therefore, barring the dependence 
of the universe on God, the existence of the physical w'oiid could be 
regarded as real. Apart from their initial divergence on the problem of 
the origin of the universe ‘out of Brahman, the Vedantic schools, m dealing 
with the physical world in a practical manner, admit the combination of 
different elements as producing the protean forms in which nature makes 
its appearance. Thus even in the Advaita Vedanta we meet with the 
theory of panclkararta (combiiting the five), according to which the five 
elements mix in different proportions to produce the hhutas (gross 
elements). Other philosophical schools in their treatment of real things 
(bhava padarlhd) include four or five of these physical elements, though 
there is some discussion as to whether all the substances are perceptible 
or some are merely inferred. There is also a divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the necessity of admitting potency {iakli), resident in material things, 
which is responsible for manifesting their characteristic equalities, 

THE NYAYA-VAIsESIKA VIEW OF ELEMENTS 
Our major field of discussion regarding the physical universe is, how- 
ever, the Nyaya and ^^aise.sika systems, which, starting as two different 
schools, latterly combined into a single unified mode of thinking. Taking 
up a realistic attitude tovv^ards the universe and not denying the necessity 
of admitting non-material princiqrlcs, the Nyaya-Vaisesika furnishes us with 
a systematic account of the different elements of the universe together with 
their differentiating qualities and their method of combination. Adopting 
the standpoint of the common man that the qohysical world, as it appears 
to our external senses, must be accepted as real, even though it might be 
neces.sary to assume or infer certain transcendental conditions (e.g. the 
deserts of the self) in order to exqrlain the modes of combination of 
the atoms, the Nyaya-Vaisesika broadly divides reality into self (cetana) 
and non-self {acetana). The latter may be divided into mental and 
extra-mental realities. Our everyday experience shows that every idea 
arising in the mind is not only vei'y intimately associated with an 
external object, but has a corresponding reality in the objective world. 
These two realities stand to each other in a certain relation of causal 
sequence. The external reality concerned, however, is quite independent of 
the idea in so far as its existence is jDrior to the appearance, and is 
a condition of the possibility, of the phenomenon of our mental life, 
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This experience of our life has remained unchallenged throughout the 
ages and is at the root of all our dealings tvith the objective 'ivoild. The 
discussion on the nature of the physical world therefore is mainly based 
on the experience of our mental life {laukika-piatlti) and the usage of the 
objective tvorld for practical purposes (laukika-vyavaham). 

For the clear understanding of the nature of the physical tvoiid it is 
also very necessary to know something about the nature of its other aspect, 
the cetana (conscious) element. Neither of the two depends upon the 
other for its existence, but there does exist a peculiar relation between 
them in so far as the existence of the cetana element is manifested throush 

o 

the operation of the acetana aspect. Although these two are opposite 
entities, they co-operate in such a smooth manner that our life and our 
dealings with the world are harmonized. In between these ttvo realities of 
opposite natures there exists an eternal and atomic inanimate element,' 
called manas, which brings about a close connection bet-ween the tsvo and 
helps the tvorking of the physical tvorld.^ 'Without manas it trill not be 
possible to realize the aim of creation.'’ 

The constituents of the physical world are the eight forms of matter — 
five atomic and three ubiquitous in nature — and their qualities, Matter, 
in its atomic or discrete form, consists of (1) the four productive elements, 
called bhautika pammanus, which enter into the composition of the 
insensate world, and (2) the non-bhautika paramanu, called manas, which, 
conceived as an eternal substance and associated with the individual self 
(Jivatman), helps in the organization of the productive matter into struc- 
tures or physical organisms capable of experiencing pleasure and pain 
under the stress of moral necessity and retributive justice.^ The other 
form of matter, which is looked upon as a continuum, being substantive 
in character, is the eternal backgi'ound of the creative process, namely, 
kala or time, and akasa or space, and of the relative position imolved 
therein, namely, diL All these, together with their qualities, form what is 
called the physical world. Besides, as has been mentioned above, there 
is the conscious element which is essential for the clear understanding 
of the nature of the physical world, 

ORIGIN OF THINGS AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
The physical world may be an object of immediate perception through 
the instrumentality of our external sense-organs where such cognition is 

^ Nyaya-Sutra, III. 2. 59; VaiSesilia-Sutia, VII.1.23. 

^ Nyaya-Suba, 111,2.59. _ 

“ Padartha-dharma-scifigraha (Chowkhamba, 192.S Ed.), p. 36; Vyomnvati, p. 428; Kiranavan, 
p. 93. 

^ Nydya-Siitra, III. 2. 60. 
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possible, or else its notion may be arrived at through other means of right 
cognition. W^hen closely observed, it is found that every product of this 
objective world undergoes some change or other. Production and destruc- 
tion in some form are constantly taking place. Now, it is to be seen 
\rhether this change is in some regular order or not. This is a problem 
ivhich everyone has to face from his own angle of vision ; and throughout 
the ages various views have been advanced on the problem. Some of these 
views are found summed up in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.2). It is 
mentioned there that time (kala), nature (svabhdva), necessity or fate (iiiyati), 
chance or coincidence (yadrcchd), elements (bliutai), Purusa, and combina- 
tion of these have been regarded by different thinkers at different times as the 
cause of the origin of the world. In the Mahdbhdrata {Vanapaivan, XXX.28)i 
the Mahdbodhi Jdtaka (Jataka, V), and the Buddhacarita (IX. 53) there is a 
reference to Isvara as the cause. Gautama in his Nyaya-Siitia (IV.1.14,19) 
icfers to void (abhdva) and God (Isvara) as the causes. He also mentions 
one Nirnimittavada with reference to a view-point according to which 
things are produced without any cause (IV. 1.22). The authors of the 
Siisnitap the BuddhacantaP and the Gomatasdra’ also refer to a similar 
vietv. Again, Gautama says that, according to some, everything of the 
universe is non-eternal, because it is produced and destroyed, and there 
exists nothing before the production and after the destruction {Nydya- 
Suira, IV, 1.25). As opposed to this view, he refers to another view accord- 
ing to which everything is eternal, for the five atomic elements which 
constitute this objective world are ultimately eternal. Hence, there is no 
need to establish any causality to explain the origin either of individual 
things or of the universe as a whole. 

After a careful analysis of these views it is clear that some thinkers 
do believe in some sort of positive cause, while there are others who do 
not believe in any positive cause. As each school of thought faced this 
problem in its own way, it became very controversial. The following may 
be said to be some of the points on which the controversy is based: 
(1) Relation between cause and effect, (2) Identity or difference between 
the two, (3) Production of an effect out of something which is real, positive, 
and eternal, or out of mere void, (4) Is an effect only a modification of that 
■which rvas present in the cause even before the causal operation, or is it 
entirely different from its cause, and as the effect has no existence prior 
to the causal operation, is it a new creation? and (5) The cause alone is 
real and eternal, while the effect is merely illusory. All these factors led to 


° Sdrh asthana, I.ll. 

“ Buddhacarita, IX.52. 
’ Gomatasdra, V.883. 
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the standpoints of the four main schools, namely, the Nyaya-Vaisesika. the 
Saihkhya, the Sankara Vedanta, and the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. 
These points of view are ordinarily called the A: ambhavada, the Pari- 
namavada, the Vivartavada, and the Sunyavada respectively. Heie in the 
present article we shall follow the theory of origination (Arambha\ada) 
only, for it is this view-point alone which properly lepresents the nature 
of the physical world. 

According to the theory of origination, there is an absolute difference 
between a cause and its effect, and the effect is entirely a nesr and fresh 
production. But, in spite of this, both are mutually bound together bv a 
mysterious tie of relation, so that as long as the effect lasts it inheres in its 
cause, and even when it does not exist, as for instance, before its produc- 
tion and after its destruction, its non-existence, in both states, technically 
called pragabhaua and dhvamsahhava, is also attributed to the same cause. 
It is not possible to give any satisfactory reason for this. The upholders 
of this vierF attribute it to the very nature of cause and effect. They hold 
that the ultimate particles of the four productive elements are the ultimate 
cause of this rvorld. These particles, through the operation of some conscious 
agency, conrbine together so as to form products, which are entirely new 
and tvhich had no existence prior to their production. Nothing can come 
into existence without the operation of a cause ; and even in cases where 
no cause is obvious, it has to be assumed that the cause is hidden from 
sight (adrsia). In the case of animate beings, ordinarily called Jivatmans, 
the differences found in them are neither inherent in them nor are they 
due to mere chance. These also are due to some cause. In other rvords, 
every birth ol every animate being necessitates the assumption of a cause 
that can be traced to its past life alone, and that life in turn depends upon 
a cause in another previous life, and so on. This leads us to beliere in 
the beginnirrglessness of this objective world. 

THE LAW OF KARMA AND DIVINE WILL 
Tracing the causality of the birth of an animate being we come to the 
law of Karma. In fact, the birth of an animate being and the creation of 
the physical ivoiid are so closely connected that it is essential to attribute 
the ultimate causality of the world to the same latv of Karma. It is for 
the sake of providing animate beings with facilities to experience pleasure 
and pain that the inanimate objects of this universe have been created.* In 
other words, all the inorganic constituents of this world have been created 
simply to meet the demands of the organic creation. What could have 

• Paclartha-dharina-sangrahaj pp. 135, 143. 
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been the aim of creation of the non-conscious objects except that the Jivas 
might experience pleasure and pain through them? According to the 
latv of Karma, all actions, mental and physical, bear some fruit that must 
be experienced by the doer himself. This experiencing of the results of 
deeds may be effected in one life or in many. But the doer cannot be 
freed from this until all the results of his actions are exhausted through 
experience. It is for providing facilities for the experiencing of these 
results that there exists the physical world with all its constituents.® Every 
time a being takes birth, it comes to this tvorld with a fresh impetus pro- 
vided by the results of its own deeds tvhich accumulated in the past in the 
form of impressions (saiiiskaras), also called adrita, dharma-adharma, or 
apurva. When that force witli which the being started its fresh life be- 
comes exhausted, the physical organism dies only to recoup itself with 
fresh energy and a new organism in order to exhaust those results of the 
past deeds which are still left to be experienced. It is not only that the 
Jiva reaps the fruits of its own past deeds in a fresh birth, but it also 
creates for its future experience fresh sets of impressions through the per- 
formance of fresh deeds according to the limited freedom which it has. In 
this way the cycle of births and deaths continues till eternity except in the 
case of those who realize the final emancipation (jnukli). Similarly, all the 
organic productions individually undergo change, and a time comes when 
all these products, organic and inorganic, come to an end for some time 
in order to regain fresh energy out of the karmic forces of the past to enable 
them to function further. This period of universal dissolution is called 
‘cosmic rest’ (pralaya). During this period, all the products are reduced to 
their ultimate particles, called paramdnus, which are regarded as eternal. 
Besides, we find other eternal elements, such as vianas, akeda, kala, thi, and 
the Jivas, together with their qualities, present during this period. 

Accepting the viets' that nothing is created without the agency of a 
cause and that there are the karmic forces arising from the past deeds of 
the Jivas to act as the cause, the question remains as to hotv these forces 
which are non-conscious in nature operate so as to bring about the cosmic 
troiid after the period of cosmic rest is over. A causal operation requires 
the agency of a conscious being ■who is present even during the period of 
cosmic rest. The Jivas are, no doubt, present even then, but they are 
insensate at that time and so are not capable of imparting any productive 
motion to the elements to create fresh products. This leads us to believe 
in the causality of the divine will which is ever present to impart initial 
motion to the paramdnus for creation. This divine tvill is influenced in 


'’Ibid., p. 1G3. 
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a ^v'ay by the cumulative adisla of the Jivas in imparting the productire 
motion to the paTctnidnus. Xhis is how causality leads to the production 
of motion at the beginning of a fresh creationd® 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FORMS OF MATTER 

Before we proceed further, it will not be out of place to mention cer- 
tain common characteristics of the forms of matter constituting the physical 
u'orld and the special characteristics of the laws of causation and motion. 
Of the various properties of the for'ms of matter, the most important seem 
to be (i) inherent causality, that is, capacity for generating an effect tvith 
itself as its cause, (ii) an individual character in each of its ultimate forms 
which are eternal, and (iii) in its emergent aspect incapability of being 
destroyed, as an effect, by the cause concerned. Individually earth possesses 
motion which generates velocity {vegd)p^ so that when any earthly olrject 
moves, it continues to move only because of the velocity inherent in it, 
R'hich jielps the existence of motion in that object for a certain length of 
time according to the strength of the impetus imparted to that object. The 
I'elocity once generated in an earthly object produces a series of motions 
in succession until the object stops due to gravity {gunitva)}" By nature 
earth is solid, but under certain conditions ivhen it comes in contact irith 
heat and is reduced to paramdnus, a certain attribute called liquidity is 
produced in it.'“ Water as a distinct entity possesses all the above-men- 
tioned qualities of earth except that it is not solid by nature and that 
liquidity is not conditional but natural to it.^^ Tejas (heat, fire) also pos- 
sesses the above-mentioned attributes except gravity. It is due to tbe lack 
of gravity that tejas always moves upwards. Liquidity is not intrinsic in it.^" 
Air possesses oblique or transversal motion.^' It does not possess gravity, 
and therefore it does not move downwards ; and consequently there is 
nothing to check its movement, which ever continues to get a fresh impetus 
from the velocity possessed by it.” Of all the elements it is the swiftest. 

Coming to the ubiquitous forms of matter constituting the physical 
irorld, we should know that these are the forms which are inseparably 
connected with the objective world as the necessary conditions of the 
creative proce.ss. We know that, according to the theory of origination, 
after the period of cosmic rest is over, a succession of fresh products comes 

Padaitha-dharma-saiigialia, pp. 20 f. 

“ Vaiicsika-Srura, V,1.17; Padart/ia-dhaima-sangraha, p. 136. 

“ Vaiiciika-Sutra, V.1.18; PadSrtha-dliarma-sangmha, p. 133; Kiianavan. p. 37. 

“ Vaiiesika-Sutra, 11.1.6,7; Paddrtha-dharma-sangraha, p. 135. 

Paddrtha-dharma-safigraha, p. 134-. 

” Vaiiesika-Sntra, V.2.13. 

Padmtha-dharma-mngraha, pp. 18, 19. 
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into being out of the causal tnaterial. The seciuence of phenomena observed 
in creation implies the cRisLence of a factor that is technically knotvn as 
time or luila. It is held to be a substance, supersensuous, pervasive, and 
eternal in nature. It is not subjective — ^a mental construction, as the 
Yoga believes, nor a specific pother associated with the Supreme as the 
Agamas affirm, but is objective and substantial in nature, in so far as it is 
the substrate of a number of qualities. That it is eternal is evident from 
the fact that it lies behind all worldly processes, creative as well as destruc- 
tive, which involve succession.^® This very fact presupposes its all-per- 
vasive character as tvell. It is regarded as a necessary precondition of every 
kind of action in the physical world.'® 

With creation, the necessity of having a support for the created objects 
naturally arises. Objects of limited dimensions can be thought of only in 
relation to a substance of wider extension that may be said to hold them 
within it, and this latter substance, again, being similarly related to another 
of still greater extension, and so on, wc come at last to an ultimate substance 
with infinite extension holding within itself all the limited and partially 
extended objects of the universe in common. This substance, technically 
knotvn as alma or space, is necessarily a continuum and is therefore 
eternal.®” It is regarded as physical space with sound as its specific 
property.®' 

The last principle, which is inseparably connected with the cosmic 
order, refers to the relative position involved therein. In other words, it 
is a fact of common experience that ttvo separate objects of limited dimen- 
sions cannot simultaneottsly occupy the same space. They must occupy 
separate spaces.®® These created objects are related to one another, as 
is evident from the notions of proximity, distance, and so on. and this 
presupposes the existence of a separate substance technically called diL 

These three are the forms of non-conscious elements tvhich form the 
very background of all creation in this physical world. No production of 
any object can be explained without these. Hence, though supersensuous 
in nature, they arc dealt with here as being the necessary conditions of 
creation. 


LAtt'S OF CltEATION AND MOTION 

Regarding the characteristics of the law of causation, the only point 
which needs to be emphasized is that the cause must precede the effect and 

Ibid., pp. 26, 27. 

Upashara on Vaiie.nka-Sutra, V.2.26. 

““ U. Mihhra, Conception of Matter, p. 161. 

Ibid. 

NyayaltlavaCi (Nirnayasiigara Ed.), p. 34; U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, p. 161. 
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that nothing can be produced without a cause. The effect, though in- 
separably connected with the cause, is yet entirely different from it and 
has no existence prior to its production. 

It has been pointed out before that for the creation of the objective 
trorld motion is most essential. It is equally needed for the destruction of 
products. Motion, to come into existence, must have as its substrate some 
material object, though it is also a fact that no product can come into e.xist- 
ence ivdthout motion. There can be only one motion at a time in one 
substance. Motion never produces another motion.^' nor does it produce 
any substance.-" It produces an effect marking a particular direction.-''' 
It produces velocity as well as elasticity.” A single motion is produced 
through several causes, such as, weight, effort, and conjunction. Fluidit}-, 
velocity, impression, elasticit)’, and certain unseen forces also produce 
motion.-® These are some of the more important characteristics of the 
law of motion. 

With the help of motion, the ultimate particles representing the 
material cause begin to group together so as to form larioiis products. 
The process of creation stops only ivhen the last organic production 
{aniyavayavin) has come into existence. It has to be kept in mind that the 
motion with which creation begins does not continue for more than a feiv 
moments. It gives rise to some other causes which will help the creation 
further. 


LAWS OF CON.SERVATION OF MATTER AND WEIGHT 
In this process of change from cause to effect throughout the entire 
process of creation no material substance is ever lost. The paramanm, 
wTich are the ultimate cause of this world, are eternal. Throughout all the 
changes from cause to effect, these paramanvs do not change either in 
number or in any other aspect. They give rise to various products wTicli 
undergo changes, but they themselves remain unchanged. If any product 
is destroyed and is reduced to its ultimate particles, it will be found that 
the numb'er of the paramanus out of rvhich that object ivas produced 
remains as before. In other words, the ultimate matter remains the same 
throughout the entire process of change. This is ivhat may be called the 
law of conservation of matter. It is also a fact that the weight of the 
totality of causes is equal to the -weight of the particular effect produced 


” Vaisenha-Sutra, 1.1.17: Padartho-dharma-safigraha, p. 147; Upasharttj II.L2L 
Vaiicsika-Sutra, 1.1.24. 

VaUesika-Sutra, 1,1.21; Padartha-dharma-sangraha, p, 147. 

Fadartha-dhai ma-sangralia, p. 147. 

” Vaisesika-SUtra, 1.1.20; XJpaskara on the above. 

““ U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, pp. 202-20S, 
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out o£ those causes, which means that in the creation of the physical world 
the law of conservation of ireighl also holds good. But this vietv is 
not shared by all. In certain cases the products gain in rveight. The 
Yajnavnlkya Smrli says, ‘Coarse wool and cotton yarn gain 10 per cent 
in weight in weaving ; wool and cotton yarn of middling counts gain 5 
per cent and those of the finer counts gain only 3 per cent. But 
in the case of pure silk (kanieya) and tree-bark, the produced cloth does 
not gain anything, nor does it lose any weight. Again, in certain products, 
.such as embroidery work, the product loses 30 per cent’ (11.179,180). 
This view is also upheld by Uddyotakara in his Nyayaverttika (11.1,33), 
From this it is concluded that the law of conservation of tveight is believed 
only partially in Indian thought. 

THE THEORY OF CHEMICAL ACTION 
This leads us to say a few -words in connection with the theory of 
chemical action (paka-prakriya),^'’ which is so intimately connected -with 
the laws of change and motion. From our study of the nature of the 
qualities of the four productive elements of the world, it is clear that all 
possible changes can occur only in the qualities of earthly particles or 
products. These changes occur when objects come in contact with heat. 
This contact takes place only in earthly substances. The earthly particles 
and products, after having come in contact with heat panicles, change their 
qualities, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, and even sound. This law 
knows no exception. There is no other cause for producing such tt change 
in their qualities. Other substance.s, .such as water, are not affected by 
chemical action.^- It is only through contact \vith earthly particles 
that water, for instance, appears to have changed its qualities. But 
this is not a real change. For instance, water is naturally cool. It appears 
hot after it is boiled simply because earthly particles mixed with ivater 
have become hot due to its contact with heat. Similarly, if there appears 
any change in the taste, smell, and colour of water, after it has come in 
contact with heat particles, it is due to the presence of earthly particles in 
rvater. As a matter of fact, even after being boiled, rvater does not give 
up its natural qualities, such as, colour, taste, touch, and sound.”^ The 
same is the case with air. It appears hot not because the contact -with heat 
has produced any change in its natural quality, which is neither hot nor 

““ Padartha-cUiarma-sangraha, pp. 46, 47; NyayabodhinX on the Tarkasangralia. (Ed. Athalyc 
and Bodas), pp, 16, 17. 

VyomavatJ, p. 446. 

“ Ibid. 

““ KiranavaU, p. 67; KiramvaU-prakdia (Sarasvalibhavana Sanskrit Series Ed.), p. 267. 
KiranTwali, pp. 67, 68; U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, pp. 309-311; PadUithaviveha, 
MS. p. 7b; Dravya-sara-sangraha, MS. Fol. 66. 
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cold, but liecause of the presence of earthly particles in it tvhich hd\c 
become hot due to the contact. Chemical action is responsible for all 
possible changes in this physical world where earthly particles and product.s 
alone predominate. All our food and drink produce various results accord- 
ing to this process. All growth and decay are attributed to it. 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF CREATION 

This is how the products of the physical world proceed. The produc- 
tive elements, the necessary conditions of creation, and the various laws 
of the physical world — all aim at one common goal, viz. to prmide the 
Jivas irith the means of bhoga (experience), and ultimately, the attainment 
of final emancipation, which is the highest aim of all the systems. \\T 
have seen how the initial motion for creation comes from the divine irill. 
Later, motion is produced from several causes through the agency of 
conscious beings who have come to exist by that time. 

Amongst the more important conditions of creation, it is found that 
there can be no creation out of one single element,” There must be at 
least two. And these two should not be of the same class, as is quite 
obvious in the case of human creation.’® A particular product is classed 
under one substance or the other on the grounds of the excess of the 
constituent elements of any one particular substance. 

CLA,SSIFICATION OF ORGANIC AND INORGANIC PRODUCTS 

These products may be classed under two broad heads, narael)’, 
organic and inorganic. That class of products, which is the substrate of 
such activities as tend towards the attainment of what is favourable and 
liked and abstain from objects that are unwholesome and disliked, is called 
organic. This is the substratum of sense-organs and is the receptacle of the 
experiences of pleasure and pain derived through the contact of the sense- 
organs ivith the objects outside. It is through this kind of product that 
life and consciousness find their manifestations. It is in such organism 
that growth and the healing of wounds occur. 

This organic production is generally divided into four heads; jarayuja 
(viviparous), andaja (oviparous), udbhijja (germinating), and svedaja 
(generated by heat and moisture). Of these, the first are born of the 
placenta, like man and beast ; the second are born of eggs, like birds and 
reptiles ; the third break through the earth, like trees ; and the fourth are 
born of heat and moisture, like some small worms and insects. All these 
organisms come to possess life which manifests itself through them after the 

Nyaya-Sulra with bhasya, III. 2.65, 

'’® U. Mishra, Conception of Matter, p. 268. 
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various productive elements have combined under the influence of the 
karmic force of the Jiva. 

The inorganic product is that which does not possess any of the above- 
mentioned qualities. It is called jada. In spite of the vital difference 
between these two types of joroducts, as far as their production is concerned, 
the process is the same. 


MIND AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

This completes the brief account of the nature of the physical world. 
Marias is not included directly in this, but as it helps the clear understand- 
ing of the nature of the world’ it has been introduced here. We have 
seen that the ultimate aim of this world is to provide bhoga for conscious 
beings. This bhoga is possible through the help of manas and not other- 
wise. Manas is atomic in size and is attached to every conscious organism 
.separately. . It is eternal and is the only factor which distinguishes one 
JIva from another. It is the cause of all cognition. It is non-bhautika, 
and as such it has the quickest po.ssible motion. As long as manas remains 
in an organism, so long that organism is alive, and as soon as it leaves the 
organism that organism is dead. Being eternal, it remains attached to 
every Jiva even during the stale of cosmic rest. But it does not produce 
any cognition during that period for vvmnt of an organism. 

Similarly, though the cetana element does not directly form part of 
the physical world, yet its presence cannot be overlooked. For, to supply 
the Jwas with their objects of enjoyment, accoi'ding to their deserts, is the 
ultimate purpose of the physical world. 
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NATURE OF MIND AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


M ind in Lhe Indian philosophical systems is uniquely, though 
variously, conceived. The difficulty in appreciating the \iews ther 
inculcate is due to the fact that their approach is entirely different from 
that of MTstern philosophy and psychology'. In Indian philosophy, mind 
is different from soul (Jiva) and self (Atman). But rarely do we come 
across such a vietv in the history of AVestern philosophy. Even during the 
ancient and mediaeval periods, when the conception of soul dominated 
over that of mind, never do we come across a system which regards mind 
as different from soul. The concept of mind as such belongs to the modern 
period of \V’’estern philosophy, in which the idea of soul as such has been 
relegated to the limbo, and in -which mind is not an addition to. but 
a substitute for, soul, and is divested of all the mythological associa- 
tions tvhich the other had. Even then it does not exactly correspond to 
mind as conceived in Indian philo.sophy. Most schools of Indian philos- 
ophy propound three entities, namely, bvddhi (intelligence or knotvledge), 
ahankdra (ego), and manas (mind), all of which in some way or othei 
belong to Atman (self). But mind in Western philosophy is an all 
inclusive term connoting all the three entities besides Atman. Althouj 
the Indian schools expound the relation behveen the four terms different] 
none of them treats self (Atman) as identical tvitli mind (manas). Tl 
only philosophy that does not draw this distinction is Buddhism, whi 
does not affirm the existence of Atman. Further, Atman is not the pers( 
ality of AVestern psychology, for while this treats personality as an empiri 
product, Atman is non-empirical. What corresponds in Indian philoso] 
to personality in Western psychology is ahankdra (ego) or Jiva (soul), v 
its accumulated experience. We may therefore say that the ‘mind’ 
AV^estern psychology' roughly corresponds in Indian philosophy to biidi 
ahankdra, and manas, taken together and often called antahkarana 
inner sense. 


MIND IN THE UPANISADS 

The Upanisads contain speculations about the nature of min' 
form the basis of the psychological doctrines of the systems that 
out of them. Even Buddhism and Jainism were not uninflue 
Upanisadic thought, though they rejected the authority of t 
The question, how mind (manas) is formed in Atman, is 
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in the Upanisads. We get some mythological stories of the formation of 
the individual (Jivatman). In the Katha Upanisad, we read that the 
knotrledge of the world of sense is due to an externalizing process of 
Atman, and is not the truth (IV.I). The same Upanisad says that 
objects are higher than the senses, manas higher than the objects, buddhi 
(intelligence) higher than manas, niahat dtrnan (cosmic person or cosmic 
intelligence) higher than buddhi, avyakta (unmanifest) higher than mahat, 
and Purusa higher than avyakia. Thus the externalizing process takes 
place from Purusa dotm to the senses, and Atman can be realized only by 
a corresponding internalizing process (111.10,11). The Katha account of 
manas was utilized in some Advaitic texts to deny the sense character of 
manas which is higher than the senses. But tvhat we call mind includes 
both manas and buddhi of the Katha psychology, and buddhi is a stage 
lower than mahat dtrnan. 

The Aitareya Upanimd gives the following as the names (ndma- 
dheydni) of manas '■ sarhjhdna, djhdna, vijhdna, prajiidna, medhas, drsti, 
dhrtij matij manisd, juti, smrii, sahkalpa, hratu, asu, Kama, and vak. 
These are really the functions of manas. They may be translated as 
determinate knowledge, feeling of lordship, dififerential cognition, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, insight, fortitude, deliberation, thoughtfulness, impulse, 
memory, resolution, purpose, feeling of life, desire, and passion for the 
opposite sex (V.2). The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad gives the following 
functions of manas: Kama or desire for tvomen etc., sahkalpa or judgement, 
vieikitsd or doubt, haddha or faith, asraddha or disbelief, dhrti or fortitude, 
adhrti or unsteadiness, hri or modesty, dhi or intelligence, and bhl or fear 
(1.5.3).^ Some of these functions appear as independent categories in the 
Chdndogya Upanisad (VII. 3. If.). 

Besides the trord ananas, the word citta also is used in this Upanisad. 
It is exialained by some commentators as the vrtli (function) that grasps 
the purposiveness of things by knowing the class to which they belong 
(Chd. U., VII.5.1). Citta is what understands the pragmatic value of 
things. It has obviously little to do with the citta of the Buddhist 
Vijnanavadins. 


MIND IN ADVAITA VED.iNTA 

Mind, in the Advaita, the most important of the Vedantic systems, is 
the internal organ (antahkarana). The external organs are instruments 
of either action or perception. Hands, feet, etc. are organs of activity ; 


‘ For a more detailed treatment of Upanisadic psychology, see the author’s articles, 'The 
Psychology of the Bpiadaranyaha Upanisad', The Journal of Oriental Researches, June 1340. 
and ‘Mind in Upanijadic Psychology’, The Vedanta Kesari, May 1948. 
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6yc, tm, etc. ciic oig^ins of sense perception. Ihe fi\e sense-orgn-us Ikuc 
as their objects sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. Mind is capable 
of establishing contact with all the external organs. The entire appa- 
ratus of the internal organ consists of four dh'isions: manas, huddhi, 
ahaiikara, and ciita. The function of manas is doubting (whether the 
object is X or Y), of buddhi is determining (that it is X), of cUta is recollect- 
ing, and of ahaiikara is the attribution of experience to the ego. .Some 
clue to these functions may be given by saying that buddhi makes a cogni- 
tion determinate by fixing it to be such and such, and citta brings it into 
an apperceptive mass by bringing it into an ordered whole. Ahaiikara is 
the T or sense of mineness that accompanies this process. ^\'e are here 
reminded of Kant’s theory of the ego as synthetic unity of apperception ; 
but we should not equate one or all of these processes to it. The Advaitins 
often include ahaiikara in manas and ciita in buddhi, and dhidc 
antahkarana into buddhi and manas only." 

The operations of these functions are called vrttis. In perceiving an 
object, manas takes on the form of the object, and cognition is the aware- 
ness of this vrtti. We may say that manas, working through the senses, 
comes into contact rvith the object, takes on its form, and offers it to 
buddhi, which, in its turn, offers it to citta ; and ahaiikara finally appro- 
priates the form as its own perception. 

This process naturally implies that manas is vibhu (all-pervading). 
The Advaita says that, otherwise, objects at a distance could not be grasped 
by manas. There is another reason tvhy it should be all-pervading. Manas, 
as the Katha says, is the prius or source of the senses and their objects, and 
consequently it should pervade all of them. But then why does it not knotr 
all the objects always? It could have done so ; but it itself is a product of 
the unconscious Maya, and so is overwhelmed by ignorance. It can knotv 
the objects only when Maya permits it to know them. This unconscious 
energy (iahti) is of two kinds ; avarana sakti or the energy that conceals and 
viksepa sakti or the energy that projects. Avarana sakti conceals the real 
nature of every thing from manas ; but viksepa sakti projects the objects 
and the corresponding forms of manas, which then becomes aware of the 
objects. Maya of the individual mind is a part of Maya of the cosmic 
mind; and hence the objects seen by different minds can be common 
objects. 

Though manas is all-pervasive, it is not static but dynamic. It is 
cahcala or unsteady and is always on the move. The peculiarity of the 
Advaita doctrine is that these divisions of antahkarana are not qualities 

^ AimamUmaviveka of saiikara in Uie Minor Works of Sankara, IV, edited by Bhagavat. 
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but entities. For instance, buddhi or intelligence is not a quality or state 
of nianas, but an entity sui generis. Perhaps, our acquaintance with the 
modern doctrine of the different levels of reality as emergent qualities may 
enable us to appreciate the Advaita view. What used to lie a fundamental 
difference betiveen substance and cjuality no longer holds no\r. For what 
tras regarded by earlier philosophei's as substance is now understood as a 
new form of larocess or a new' emergent quality. So whether buddhi etc 
are treated as substances or as cj^ualities may not be a \'ery inqaortant ques- 
tion to the modern student. Yet the Advaitin has a definite objection 
against treating buddhi etc. as C|ualities of manas (mind). 

The nature of vrtti is a sort of agitation (sahiksobha), out of which are 
produced projections of objects, perceptions, etc. Desire (icchci), memoi) 
(smrti), etc. arc attributed to nianas. 

MIND IN VL^STADVAIIA 

While the Adtaita Vedanta regards buddhi as an entity, as a subject 
and not as a predicate, as a substance and not as an attribute, the Visista- 
dvaita of Ramanuja treats it as a dharma or quality. Knowledge is called 
dharmabhutajhana (knotvledge as quality). According to Ramanuja, there 
is no knowledge w'hich is dharniin or subject. Among its synonyms are 
jhdna, samvit, buddhij upalabdhi, etc. Flerc the Vi^istadvaita differs 
from the Advaita wdiich treats buddhi as a dharmin. But curiouslv 
enough, the former system calls all the four entities, Jiva (soul), Isvara 
(God), dharmabhutajhana, and siuldhasattva (pure saltva) by the name 
jhana.^ Furtlier, this dharinabhutajhana is regarded as the chief svarupa- 
dharma (natural attribute) of IWara, who is the dhannin possessing that 
property. IVhat wc have to note is that, even according to the Advaita, 
cit or jimiia is a svaru palahsana (natural attribute) of Brahman as distinct 
from its tatasthalaksana (accidental quality) ; yet this system w'ould treat 
a svarupalaksana as part of the substance of Brahman, but not as an 
attribute distinct from its substance. Thus, though both the systems treat 
fhana as an essential attribute of Brahman, the Advaita treats it as forming 
the substantial essence also of Brahman. 

Isvara and Jiva become the knotvers, agents of action, enjoyers, etc. 
by virtue of dharmabhutajhana. , Pleasure, pain, desire, will, impressions 
and instincts, fear, shame, intelligence, merit, demerit, emotions, sentiments 
(rasas), in fact, everything that is internal except Atman and manas, are 
states and forms of dharmabhutajhana. For instance, pleasure is agreeable 
jhdna, and pain is disagreeable jhdna. 


“ DaHanodaya, p. 210. 
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All cognitions arise through contact of manas, through the senses, with 
objects on the one side and through contact of nianas with Atman on the 
other. Jnana is relational. ^The relation is of the form of contact in the 
case of substances ; in the case of non-substantial entities, it is of the form 
of the basis contacted (satiiyuktasrayam). It may be asked how there can 
be contact in the case of objects belonging to the future and the past ; for 
there can be no relation when one of the terms to Ire related tloes not 
exist. But the Visistiidvaitins say that all things are eternal, even past and 
future things exist ; and so there can be the required relation. Even with 
regard to things belonging to far-off places and times, as mind can fly 
with infinite speed, contact is possible. With regard to objects of memory, 
the relation wmrks through the impressions left on the mind. 

Manas is posited as common to all the senses. Each sense perceives 
only one kind of objects — the eye. colours and forms ; the ear, sounds ; 
the nose, smells ; and .so on. But often these objects have to be co-ordinated 
and unified, and then they have to be presented to Atman fen' final percep- 
tion. In order to perform this process, there must be something other 
than the senses and Atman ; and that is manas.^ Cognition arises when 
manas comes into contact with Atman. 

All perception, according to Ramanuja, is determinate (sai'ihalpaha). 
On this point, he differs from the Nyaya which accepts an indeterminate 
{ninihal paka) stage prior to the determinate and holds that trhen manas 
and the senses first come into contact with the object, a mere 'that’ is 
cognized and the ‘what’ is knoim only later. 

MIND IN THE PORVA-MIi\Ia*S.\ 

The theory of mind, according to the Purva-MiraariisTi, differs from 
that according to the Advaita, In general, it accepts the Xaitayika posi- 
tion, The two leading exponents of the Mimaihsa are Pralihakara and 
Kumarila. According to Prabhakara, manas is a substance (dravya), atomic 
(arm), eternal, and extremely mobile. Kumarila, like Pralrhakara, treats 
manas as an organ {indriya, karana), but, according to him, it is never 
operative apart from the body. 

Unlike the Advaita, which treats antahkarana as being composed of 
four divisions, the Mimaihsa as a whole treats it as composed of only one 
entity, manas. Contact between manas and .Atman is external. Further, 
Atman is the same as ahanhara or ego. 

The followers of Pi'abhakara give us an interesting analysis of volition. 
It consists of the following steps: ‘The consciousness of something to be 


* Ibid., p. 208 . 
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done {kai yatajnana), which implies the consciousness that it can be done 
[hrtisMhyatajfidna), volition (pravrtti), motor reaction (cesLci), and the act 
{kriyay.-’ 


MIND IN THE SaMKHYA AND ALLIED SCHOOLS 
The Saihkhya account of mind is akin to that of the Advaita. Mind 
is called antahkarana or inner organ, and consists of only three divisions, 
buddhi, ahahkdra, and manas. No place is given to ciita, as in the Advaita, 
and buddhi is made to perform its duty also. Curiously enough, manas 
is called an indriya or organ, the number of indriyas thereby becoming 
eleven instead of ten. The reason for treating manas as an indriya is 
that, like the other indriyas, it has a special function to perform, namely, 
perceiving' sukha (pleasure) and duhkha (pain). 

Atman or Purusa is different from antahkarana, and is pure cit or 
consciousness. Antahkarana is due to the reflection of Atman in Prakrti, 
tvhich is composed of three gunas (constituents, elemental phases) — satlva 
(purity, quiescence), rajas (activity, agitation), and tainas (insensibility, 
stupefaction). These three gunas can be appreciated if we compare them to 
buddhi, viksepa sakli, and dvarana sakti of the Advaita. Now, owing to the 
reflection of Purusa in Prakrti, the equilibrium of the three gums is 
disturbed, and the evolution of the tvorld begins. The detailed process 
is: out of Prakrti conies mahat or buddhi, out of buddhi comes ahahkdra, 
out of ahahkdra comes manas and the ten organs of sense and action, and 
the five tanmdtras (subtle elements), and out of these subtle elements the 
tvorld of five gross elements (inahdbhutas). Ahahkdra is of three kinds: 
the sdttvika called vaikrta, out of which the eleven organs issue forth, the 
tdmasiha called bhutddi, out of which the subtle elements evolve, and the 
rdjasika called taijasa, which participates in both the processes. 

Manas is regarded as both an organ of sense and an organ of action, 
for the reason that it directs the activities of both kinds of organs.” 

The function of buddhi is determining and willing (adhyavasdya). It 
has two aspects, the sdttvika and the tdmasika. To the former are dne 
merit (dharma), intelligence (jfmia), dispassion (vairdgya), and lordship 
(aisvarya) ; and to the latter their opposites. The function of mafias is 
reflection and perceptual individuation. What is at first perceived as a 
mere ‘that’ is later perceived as a ‘what’, with the help of the peculiarities 
and the class concept. That is, manas renders indeterminate knowledge 
determinate. The senses give only indeterminate knowledge (alocana- 
mdtra). Though buddhi, manas, and ahahkdra have their own specific 

“ Dr. Ganganath Jlia, Purua-Mlmathm in its Sautces, 

“ Samkhya-tiittva-kaumudi, 27 . 
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functions to perform, they have a common function also, namely, the five 
pranas or life processes. 

All the mental processes, biiddhi, ahahhara, niancis, and the senses 
can operate either simultaneously or in succession, in the case of perceptilrle 
things. In the case of imperceptible things, as in inference, the first three 
occur only after the cognition of a perceptible object. 

It should be noted that the derivation of manas from ahahkdrn is the 
same in the Vaisnava (Pahcaratra) and Saiva (Pahxpata) and Sakta Agamas. 
The only difference is that the Samkhya opposes Purusa to Prakrti out of 
which mind issues, -while the Agamas trace both Purusa and Prakrti to a 
higher source. ■ 

The account of mind as given by the Yoga .system need not be presented 
separately, as it differs little from that given by the Saihkhva, 

MIND IN THE NY.AYA-VAIsESIKA SCHOOL 

The Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, like the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
are generally hyjrhenated and treated together. Unlike the Advaita, these 
four schools do not think that bliss, happiness, pleasure, etc. belong to the 
essential nature of Atman. Atman is, according to the Upanisads, sat 
(existence), cit (consciousness), and dnanda (bliss). So every form of happi- 
ness or pleasure, the Advaita maintains, should be derived from the dnanda 
of Atman. But according to the Sariikhya, happiness is a sdttviha aspect 
of buddhi ; and as buddhi docs not belong to the essence of Atman, happi- 
ness should not be regarded as belonging to it. Atman is essentially con- 
sciousness (cit), and the consciousness of buddhi is therefore due to the 
reflection of the consciousness of Atman in it. The Nyaya and the 
Ihisesika accept the Saihkhya vietv of happiness ; but they contend that 
consciousness also cannot belong to the essence of Atman. Buddhi for 
them is not a distinct entity, but an adventitious quality, which Atman 
obtains when it comes into contact with manas. Whatever objection there 
is to the attribution of dnanda to Atman holds also against attributing 
consciousness to it. The Advaita, however, contends that just as buddhi, 
according to Samkhya, becomes conscious by reflecting the consciousness 
of Atman, so also it becomes bliss by reflecting its dnanda ; to be sdttviha 
means to be pure, and anything can be reflected only when the reflecting 
material is pure. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Atman has fourteen qualities: 
buddhi (knowledge), sukha (pleasure), duhkha (pain), icchd (desire), dvesa 
(hatred), yatna (striving), sahkhyd (number), parimiti (size), prthaktva (dis- 
tinctness), samyoga (contact), vibhdga (separation), bhdvana (imagination, 
impression), dharma (merit), and adharma (demerit). 
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Atman comes to have knowledge ivhen it come,s into contact \vith 
manai, tvhich is atomic {anu). Both are substances (dravyas) or objects 
of valid knotv’ledge (prameya). Antahkarana consists of nianas only.’ The 
attributes of inaiuis are: paratva (proximity), aparatva (distance), samyoga 
(contact), viyoga (separation), prlhaklva (distinctness), parimili (size). 
snnkhya (number), and vega (speed). Atman presides over the activities 
of body and manax. The objects cognized by manas are siiklia (pleasure), 
duhkha (pain), icchd (desire), dvesa (hatred), mati (knowledge), and h;li 
(activity). 

Though manas is atomic, it works with infinite speed, and hence are 
the apparent simultaneity of cognitions and the co-ordinating process of 
mind made possible. Otherwise, if manas be all-pervasive, all things would 
be knoivn at all times simultaneously, and trhat is perceived as pain or 
pleasure at one part of the body would be cognized as such throughout the 
trhole body. 

Biiddhi is of two kinds, experience and memory. Experience (anu- 
hhava) is again of four kinds, perception, inference, analog}^ and word 
(s'crbal knowledge). Perception is of six kinds, perceptions of the five 
senses and of manas {siikha etc.). The senses as well as manas can per- 
ceive the respective substances, their qualities, the universals subsisting 
in them both, and other abstract entities like negation connected with 
both. All manifest (udbJnita) forms are perceived by the eye; it perceives 
all substances possessing those forms, and also contact, separation, nearness, 
distance, oilincss (sneha), and liquidity, when they have size. It sees 
activity (karma), universals, and inherence (samavdya) also. But dloka 
(light) and iidbhutarupa (manifest form) are the indi.spensable conditions 
for its perception. The skin (tvac) perceives manifest (udbhuta) touch, 
manifest form, and substances posse.ssing them. Similarly, the other senses 
perceive their respective objects. 

In all cases of' perception, contact of jnanas isdth skin is a common 
indispensable factor. For in deep sleep, when manas loses this contact, 
no cognition arises. 

Knovvdedge is of two kinds, nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) and savikal- 
paka (determinate). All knowledge originating through the senses is of 
the second sort. When, for instance, a pot (ghata) is known, the pot .shines 
in knotvledge as a form (prakdra) of the latter. Prakdra is also called 
visesana (attribute). Of the pot in knowledge, again, potness (ghafatva) 
is the prakdra or visesana. Thus, there is a prakdra within prakdra, vise- 
sana of visesana. The second visesana is called viiesanatdvacchedaka (the 

^ Nyayamanjan (Vizianagram .Sanskrit Series), p. 491. 
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peculitiiil) 01 specific niaik of the visesdiiay Jsoiv, in indetcvniinati 
knov'ledge, this second vuesana is absent. And the NyavaA’aisesika school 
never accepts any cognition of a concrete thing as a cognition unless it 
possesses the second visesana. It is thought unnecessary onh in the case 
of the cognition of universals and other abstract entities (jatyakhaudo- 
padhyatirikta). 

Cognition is, again, of two kinds, false and true. Both invohe the 
element of certainty (niscaydtmika). It has been said that eveiy cognition 
involves a prakdra (form, determination). Now, falsity is that cognifioti 
from ivhich the prakdra, though perceived, is factually absent ; and truth 
is that where it is factually present.'* Falsity is due to some defect (doia) 
in the instruments and processes of cognition, and truth due to some .spe- 
cihe good quality in the same. For instance, the presence of bile in the eyes 
makes one see all things yellow. The specific good quality in perception 
is the contact of the viksya with the visesanatva, for instam e, the ghala 
with its prakdra (ghatalva) ; in inference, pardmarsa or knowledge of reason 
(hetu or lidgn) as distinguished by invariable concomitance (vydpti) with 
the major term (sadhya) and by being the property of a locus ( paba) of 
the minor term ; in analogy, the perception of similarity in the right thing : 
and in verbal knowledge, correct cognition of yogyald (compatibility of the 
meanings of tvords) and tdtparya (intended meaning of the ■whole sentence). 

Indeterminate knotvledge is neither true nor false, because it has no 
prakdratd and is unrelated and unconnected. 

The Naiyayika theory that truth is due to some specific quality in the 
factors of cognition is often controverted. For though, in the case of false 
cognition, some wrong ivorking of the senses and manas or the presetree 
of an e.xtraneous factor like bile can be accepted, true cognition is ahvays 
due to the normal ivorking of the senses.and mind, and nothing extraneous 
is responsible for truth. 

In doubt (samsaya), two prakdras along with prakdras of their negations 
are present. Thus doubt contains four prakdrasd Certainty {nikaya) is 
that cognition in which a prakdra is present, but in tvhich the prakdra of 
its negation is absent. For instance, tvhen we doubt trhether the object 
at a distance is a man (nara) or a pillar (stkanu), in that cognition aaratva 
(man-ness) and sthdmitva (pillar-ness) along with not-man and not-pillar 
respectively are present. Not-man is present because of pillar-ness, and not- 
pillar because of man-ness. But when we are certain that the object is a 
man, even though it were a case of illusion, in that cognition man-ness only 
is present, but not not-man. The Naiyayikas here give a tery good 

” Taclubhdvavati ialprakdraliaih jnanam bhiamah, and tadbhdvavati prama. 

° See commentaiv Prabha on SiddhSnta-muktavali, 129. 
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analysis, both psychological and logical, of doubt and its difference from 
certainty. 

The Naiyayikas treat recognition {pratyabhijna) as a single act of 
cognition, but the Buddhists ti'eat it as a combination of perception and 
memory. Again, for the former, snirli or memory is not a valid means of 
cognition {pramana), for a thing remembered may be non-existent. But 
the Mimariisakas treat smrli as valid, because Smrtis are forms of verbal 
testimony. Smrtis are remembered treatises and are authoritative, second 
only to the Vedas. 

The Buddhists and some of the Vedantins maintain that happiness 
(sukJta), misery (duhkha), etc. ai'e different forms of knowledge [jndna). 
But the Naiyayikas do not accept this view.^“ Cognition takes in the form 
of the object ; but the object is not the same as tire cognition. We have 
cognition of happiness ; and happiness here is an object of cognition, but 
is not the cognition itself. Our experience of the difference between the 
two cannot be explained away. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of striving (yatna) is of interest. It is 
of three kinds: pravrtti or striving for a thing, nivrtti or withdratving from 
a thing, and jivanakdrana or life-process, which is the cause of the function- 
ing of the pranas and corresponds to the conatus of Spinoza.” 

MIND IN BUDDHISM 

Like the Yoga philosophy and the Agamas, Buddhist literature con- 
tains a large amount of psychological material. As already mentioned, it 
has no conception of manas apart from bnddhi, citla, or vijndna. Some 
of the Buddhists denied the reality of Atman, and others remained in- 
diflferent to the question of its existence. Buddha himself kept silent over 
the question. However, the Buddhists subjected human personality, which 
they called pudgala, to a very minute analysis. They regarded it as com- 
posed of five skandhas (aggi’egates) : rupashandha or the aggregate of matter, 
vedandskandha or the aggregate of feeling, samjndskand}ia or the aggregate 
of concepts, sarhskdraskandha or the aggi'egate of latent forces like instincts, 
and vijndnashandha or the aggaegate of consciousness. Everything except 
rupaskandha is mental. Personality is just an aggregate of aggregates. 

Mind arises out of bhavahga (being), which is mind in sound sleep 
(vlthimuttacitta). Bhavangii ppacceda, the boundary between being and 
thought, is called the threshold of mind (inanodvdra). 

The cetasikas (mental properties) ar-e of two kinds, good and bad. 
Each of the two, again, is of two kinds, universal and specific. There 

Nyayamanjan, pp. 74 f. 

For a detailed discussion, see comraenlaries on Siddhanta-muktavali, 150. 
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are se\eu universal good mental properties: contact (phassn). feeling 
(vedana), perception (sanna), volition (cetand), oneness of object {ekdggatd), 
psychic life (^jivitindriya), and attention (mcinasikdra). Contact is just 
awareness of an object such as colour or smell. It corresponds to ulocnmi- 
mdtra of the Saihkhya. Vedana is the feeling of being agreeably affected. 
Perception is the awareness of a physical object occupying space etc. Cctanu 
is willing, which, under favourable conditions, results in action. Ekmaata 
is the process of individuating the object, i.e. perceiving it as one individual. 
Jndtindnya is the whole psychic state, infusing life into one and all of 
these processes. Alanasikdra is attention to the object. 

The specific good mental properties are six: vitakka or the process of 
directing concomitant properties towards the object, viedra or the process 
of continually exercising the mind on the object, adhimohkha or the 
process of freely choosing to attend to an object (that is, selecting the 
object for perception), viriya or the energy at the back of conation, piti or 
interest in the object, and chanda or intention to act with regard to the 
object. 

There are four universal and two specific properties (cetasikas) which 
are bad. The former are nioha or delusion, ahirika or shamelessness, ano- 
ttappa or remorselessness, and iiddliacca or distraction which is opposed to 
attention. The latter are lobha or greed, and ditUii or error or erroneous 
view, 

Vilhi is the order of thought {cittaniyamd). There are three phases 
of thought: genesis (uppdda), development (thiti), and dissolution (bhahga), 
each phase occupying one instant. When an object enters the field of 
presentation, it produces a vibration in bhavahga (being). Then the faculty 
of reflection or mind proper [manodvdrdvajjana) arises and the vibration 
is arrested. This reflection is then followed by apperception (javana), after 
■which thought loses itself again in bhavahga. Then another sense object 
can enter into consciousness. Thus every object enters into consciousness 
at a nascent instant of being (atilabhavahga). Notv, -when the vibration 
by an object is checked, mind turns towards one of the five senses, and 
visual sensation (^cakkhuvihhdna), for example, comes into play. This sense 
operation is folloiv^ed by a moment of reception called sampaticchana. Next, 
the investigating faculty comes into operation, and momentary examina- 
tion of the object (santlrana) is made. Afterwards comes the determining 
or the fixing process (volthapand), which arranges the material into a 
definite object. After this comes the apperceptive {javana) process, and 
cognition becomes complete. Then follow's the registering (taddrammaim) 
stage, in tvhich the object apperceived remains identified for two moments. 

All the above processes take place when the object is perceived vis'idly. 
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But idien the \ibration is i\’eak and slow, cognition falls short of comple- 
tion at one stage or another. 

In the abo\'c process, not only the mind and senses but also physical 
objects are im'olved. So it is not suddhamanodvai a (purely mental). But 
there is a siiddhamanodvdra-vithi also. Mind can reflect on objects once 
seen, heard, etc., and also upon a priori entities developed by thinking 
{vinnrda objects). Imagination, images (uggaha), fancy {palilakkhana- 
vithi), after-images (patibiidga), apperception, different forms of j/icina (con- 
centration), dreams, etc. belong to this vlthid" 

MIND IN JAINI.S^t 

The Jaina philosoph)', like the orthodox schools, distinguishes between 
Atman and vianas ; and though it treats the latter as the antahkaram of the 
former, it calls it anindriya (non-sense-organ), as, unlike the sense-organs 
which are limited to their orvn particular field of knowledge, this appre- 
hends the objects given by all sense-organs. But it is more interested in 
studying the nature of Jiva or soul, which it equates -with the Atman of 
the Upani.sads, than in discussing the nature of rnanas. So tve get little 
information as to how manas is formed. 

Somehotv, Jiva comes into contact with body, speech, and ma7ias. This 
contact is called yoga (union), which is the same as asrava (flotv). In other 
words, activity (Jiarma) of body, speech, and manas is yoga, and cessation 
of this activity is liberation. 

The conception of manas in Jainism is peculiar in that it is neither 
a single function nor a single entity. The name is given to ttvo different 
things, dravyainanas or substantial manas and bhdvainanas or ideal rnanas. 
The former is matter or pudgala,^ and the latter is the same as jmna or 
buddhi and .so belongs to Atman. Thus there is a material as well as a 
spiritual manas. 

Knowledge is of five kinds: mati or knowledge of objects obtained 
through manas and the senses, sruta or that obtained through hearing 
(verbal knowledge), avadhi or fixed and determinate knorvledge of thing.s 
distant in space and time (the difference between the first and this seems 
to be that, though both are ordinary, senses and manas are involved in 
the former but not in the latter), manahparydya or knorvledge of other 
minds, and hcvala or extra-normal perceptions. “ 

It is only in recent times that the question of extra-sensory perception 


For details, see Aung and Rhy.s Davids, Coinliciidiuin of Pliilosoliliy. Stdierbalskj's 
Central Concej)lion of Buddhism differs slightly in details. See also Abhidharma-kosa. Rlits 
Davids, The Buddhist Mamud of Psychological Ethics may also be consulted. 
Taltvarthadhigama-Sutra ot Uniasvati, and Kundakunda’s Pravacanasara. 
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has crojaped up in Western psychology, thanks to the actititt of various 
psychical research societies. But the pi'oblein of extraordinary perception, 
extending to omniscience, is a very old one in Indian psychologv. The 
Carr akas naturally denied its existence, and the Mlmaiirsakas. wlio resets cd 
this type of knotvledge for Vedic injunctions only, severely criticized the 
Jaina theory that omniscience dawns after all karma matter has been 
destroyed. But all other systems, both orthodox and heterodox, believed 
in supei nonnal perception through the attainment of netv dimensions In 
the mind. This is acquired by the practice of austerities, intense medita- 
tion. and, according to theistic systems, the grace of God. This includes 
not only hyperaesthesia of different kinds (clairroyance, clairaudience, etc.), 
but also direct knotvledge of the thoughts of other minds and of events in 
all parts of space and all dimensions of time. The supernormal knowledge 
is of the order of higher immediacy in which the mind is completely 
dominated, except of course in Buddhism, by the self that has attained 
equanimity through concentration and conquest of disturbing emotions 
and banishment of evil impulses. IVhether as yogi-prat yaksa (ecstatic 
vision) or as arsajnana (intuition) or as pratibhajiima (telepathy), direct 
knowledge other than sensory is available to man without the mediation 
of the sense-organs. The Jains denied that the mind had anything to do 
with such extension of knotvledge and ascribed to the operation of the self 
the avadhi, manahparydya, and kevala types of knotvledge : but other 
systems, while recognizing that ordinary mentation tvas in.sufficient for 
extraordinary perception, did not deny the operation of manas in such 
knmvledge and only emphasized the need of cultirating the moral and 
spiritual conditions for attaining it. If nescience and restricted knmvledge 
are due to moral and spiritual limitations, these must be overcome -to 
expand the operation of the mind to cover supersensuous things. 
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EXTRA-SENSORY AND SUPERCONSCIOUS EXPERIENCES 


STUDY OF THE TOTAL MIND 

S TUDY of the total mind (conscious, unconscious, and superconscious) 
is the special interest of Indian psychology. Until the turn of the 
century, Western psychologists mainly studied the conscious states of 
mind ; but for the last fifty years many of them have been interested in 
the unconscious states. Philosophers like Leibnitz, Schopenhauer, and 
E. von Hartmann had shared this interest earlier, and there had been 
traces of it in Plato. Indian josychologists have always laid great emphasis 
on the understanding of not merely the conscious, but also the various 
kinds of .superconscious and extra-sensory perceptions. They have not 
been mere objective observers and speculative thinkers, so far as psycholog)’ 
is concerned, but they have also realized that the various states of mind 
cannot be properly understood without bringing in the subjective element, 
namely, training of the perceiving mind. They have never been inclined 
toward behaviourism of the Western type. In order to understand the 
objective validity of the superconscious and other forms of extra-sensory 
perceptions (and in order to know the unconscious) one must experience 
these states. Indian psychologists have also realized that verification of 
the different experiences is the best cxiterion of their validity. So, in their 
study and exploration, they have evolved methods of developing vaidous 
exti'a-sensory experiences and supei'conscious realization. 

It is an undeniable fact that the main emphasis of Indian psychology 
has been on I'eligious experiences of various types (though some non-theistic 
systems were developed in the process of self-analysis). Both Hindu -and 
Buddhist psychologists systematized their psychological concepts in the 
course of their religious experiences. As their investigation and develop- 
ment of mental powers progressed, they discovered that the unified mind 
could have some experiences which were not religious, even though they 
trere extraordinary and extra-sensory. The mind, when concentrated and 
trained, develops tx'emendous power to understand and control the various 
gross and subtle laws of nature, though these may not be perceived with the 
naked eyes, just as the radiation of cosmic rays cannot be perceived. We 
can understand both the existence of cosmic rays and mental functioning 
by their effects. The mind can also control these laws. through definite dh- 
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cipline and training.^ Indian psychologists have not only recognized the 
existence of such potveis, hut they hat'c also developed v’arious methods of 
manifesting them. Yoga-Sutra by Patanjali, Hathayoga-pradlpika. and 
various Tantras like Satcakranirupam and Pddukdpancaka are thorough- 
going studies of various aspects of extra-sen.sory perception, in which 
different methods of developing these powers are described. Although 
these povvmrs cannot be called .spirilual, it cannot be denied that thev 
are real functions of the iiuinan mind. 

EXTRA-SENSORY EXPERIENCES 

Some individuals in India have been credited vrith the power of con- 
trolling many natural laws by psycho-physical means. There are also cases 
of pimeasiddhi and vetalasiddhi in which adepts are supposed to maintain 
a certain amount of control over departed souls and other subtle-bodied 
beings through different types of mental practices. In the ^\A■sL, such 
persons are called mediums. These powers can be placed in various 
groups — siddhis, abhijnds, vibhutis, and ai^varyas. The Buddhists call these 
powers the five abhijnds-. (1) subtle, extra-sensory hearing. (2) .subtle, 
extra-sensory sight, (3) knowledge of previous birth.s, (I) tliought-reading, 
and (5) magical powers. In Saddharma-pundarika, chapter XI, it is 
described how the Tathagata (Buddha) levitated. In chapter XXVI, it is 
also shown that some of his followers had the power of moving through 
the air and controlling other elements. Again, Vinaya {Mahdvagga) 
contains passages on how one can become invisible and express other 
extraordinary powers. There are also references to these povs’ers in Jaina 
literature and tradition. In the life of Sii Krsna many such incidents are 
recorded. It is described in the Bhdmvata that Sri Krsna assumed manv 
forms simultaneously, and they were perceived simultaneously by many 
persons. The Rdmdyana and other Brahmanical rvorks refer to the control 
of the burning quality of fire and of other elements in nature. It will not 
be out of place to mention here that there have been similar expressions of 
extraordinary power recorded in the life of Jesus and some of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In chapter III of the Yoga-Sutra, Patanjali discusses these supernatural 
powers elaborately. It is he who actually made a science of them by showing 
methods of not only developing the above-mentioned powers, but also of 
controlling the central and sympathetic nervous system and bringing about 
suspension of animation, breath control, etc. He also discusses the 

^ This is called parap.sychology by Richard Miiller-Freieiifels. Dr. Gardner Murphy and 
Dr. Joseph Banks Rhine, following tlie leadership of Dr. William McDougall, have experi- 
mented with extra-sensory phenomena, known nowadays as extra-sensory perception (ESP). 
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acquiring of knoiv'ledge of past lives, future events, subtle elements of 
matter, and the poirer to become invisible, move through the air, appear in 
different places, walk on water, and so on. 

In the Bhagavata, ;^ri Krsna says, ‘Eighteen are the poivers (siddhis) 
declared by those who are thoroughly successful in the yoga of concentra- 
tion, and of them eight are perfect in me’." These eight are: animan, 
mahiman, lagliiman, prdpti, prdkamya, isitva, vasitva^ and kdmdvasayitva. 
Sri Knpia describes them thus: ‘To be the minutest, biggest, and lightest 
things are the three powers relating to the bodily form ; to act with the senses 
of all beings in association with their presiding deities ; to be able to enjoy 
all the things spoken of in the Sastras as well as those of the visible irorld ; 
the ruling power, i.e. to set aworking one’s sakti (energy in the form of Maya 
in the case of Isvara, and lesser manifestations of it in the case of other 
beings) ; the poirer of self-control, i.e. to be free from the desire for sensuous 
enjoyments ; and finally to find any pleasure that is wished for. And 
these eight powers, O gentle one, are considered to be natural and essential. 
To be free from organic cravings like hunger and thirst in the bodyy to 
hear sounds and to see things at a distance, to take the body quickly irhere 
the mind goes, to assume any desired form, to enter another’s body, to 
cast off the body at will, to have a vision of the gods sporting vdth apsaras, 
to have things accomplished as intended, to command unopposed, to know 
things of the three times (past, present, and future), to be not affected by 
heat or cold, to read others’ minds, to nerxtralize the force of fire, sun. 
water, poison, and the like, and to suffer no defeat’.® In the same chapter, 
Sri Krsna also gives the methods for manifesting these powers. 

The different Tantras no doubt stress real religious development, but 
they also give methods by which one can develop sdntikanna (cure of diseases 
and removal of outside influences on the body and mind), vasikarana 
(control of and influence on the minds of others, thought-reading, clairvoy- 
ance, etc.), vidvesana (harmful acts toivard others, black magic of various 
types), ucedtana (removal of a person from a certain location), and mdrana 
(destruction of beings). 

Hathayoga-pradipikd, Gheranda Samhitdj Pavanavijaya-svarodaya, and 
such other books describe not only these extra-sensory powers, but also some 
of the means of controlling the minds of other people. They also show other 
methods developed for the control of the elementary functions of man to 
keep the body strong and healthy ; dhaiiti (a process of cleansing tvhich 
improves the respiratory system and other functions), vasH (cleansing of the 
lotver channels of man), and so forth. There are six processes altogether for 

“ Bha., XI.1S.3. 

“ JbicL, XI. 15.4-8 with Sridhara Svamin’s commentai'y. 
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purification of the physical nature which produce control o\er bodil) 
functions. 

The methods of these extraordinary perceptions are rerifiable as pre- 
scribed by Patanjali in the Yoga-Svtra, Hathayoga-pradipika, etc. There 
have been many cases of controlling the burning quality of fire, remaining 
buried for as many as six weeks, stopping the circulatory and elenuftitaiy 
functions, and controlling other involuntary functions, such as the heart 
beat, trhich have been demonstrated in the presence of highly qualified 
scientific authorities.'' 


MISUSE OF SUPERNATURAL POWERS 

It is certainly true that some of the Buddhistic and Tantrika practices 
and the more recent Hatha-yoga and such other later practices are not con- 
ducit'e to spiritual growth. They are essentially the use of psycho-physical 
forces of man for obtaining certain powers of control and enjoyment. In 
earlier periods, the great thinkers discussed these practices rvith good inten- 
tions from the point of view of sublimation and transformation of human 
tendencies for higher spiritual realization. As scientists, Patanjali and 
others gave them elaborate treatment ; but unfortunately, in the course 
of time these practices deteriorated and degenerated and made many 
persons conscious of their physical nature more than their spiritual 
requirements. In fact, the siddhis or aisvaryas are seriously condemned by 
Sri Krsna, Buddha, Patanjali, and Sri Ramakrishna. Patanjali says in the 
Yoga-Sutra, ‘By giving up even these powers comes the destruction of the 
very seed of evil, which leads to kaivalya (freedom). . . . The saving knowl- 
edge is that knowledge of discrimination which simultaneously covers all 
objects, in all their variations’.® SiT Krsna declares, ‘But in the case of 
one who practises the best course of yoga of devotion to me and obtains 
my grace, these attainments are mere obstacles and waste of time’.® Again, 
it is stated in Uttarddhyayana-Sutra, of Jaina tradition, that supernatural 
knowdedge (avadhijfidna) and knowledge of the thoughts of other people 
(manahparydya) are obstacles to liberation or supreme knowledge.^ Sri 
Ramakrishna also says, ‘Beware of these powers and desire them not. . . . 
Siddhis or psychic powers are to be avoided like filth. . . . He who sets his 
mind on siddhis remains stuck thereto, and he cannot rise higher. ... For 

■* The demonstration o£ Khotla Bux o£ his ability to walk on fire and control the elementart 
functions of his body '^vas witnessed by the Ix^ndon Medical Association and by authorities with 
scientific interest in Copenhagen ; and other such cases were witnessed in India and .\merira. 
This incident has been reported in tire Proceedings of the London Medical Association and by 
Prof. P. Plum, Rigshospitalet, Copenhagen, Denmark. _ 

* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, I. 285, 288 ; see also loga-Sutra, III. 51-55. 

” Bha., XI.15.33. 

' Uttaradhyayana-Sutra, discourse S3. 
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occult poisTi'S increase man’s egotism and thus make him foigetful of 
God’.* 

SidcUtis, aisvaryas, abhijms, and certain other extra-sensory powers are 
indeed obstacles to spiritual realization. Yet many spiritual persons spon- 
taneously develop these poxvers in the course of their spiritual realizations. 
On various occasions, Sri Krsna and Buddha shotved some of these extra- 
ordinary potvers. Jesus, the Christ, also manifested them. In the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna also tve find that he manifested some of them, such as 
appearing in distant places.” Although a deeply spiritual man with super- 
conscious realization can spontaneously develop these potvers, they are re- 
garded as obstacles in most cases, as they distract the mind from God, 
especially tvhen they are consciously sought. There are many historical 
incidents to substantiate this point of view. A man by the name of Girija 
used to visit Sri Ramakrishna. He had the ability to emanate light from 
his back. Through the advice of Sri Ramakrishna he stopped using that 
pmver, and he consequently gained in spirituality. Another man, Chandra, 
who had similar powers, in spite of the 'warnings of Sri Ramakrishna, con- 
tinued to express them. As a result, he gradually became demoralized and 
lost both his spiritual life and his extraordinary powers.^” Buddha, as is well 
known, forbade his disciples to shotv magical feats either to win personal 
regard or to attract followers. 

SUPERCONSCIOUS EXPERIENCES CLA.SSIFIED AND EVALUATED 

These extraordinary and extra-sensory powers are often confused ivith 
true religious expressions, even though a great spiritual man may also have 
them without any special practices for their development. Real super- 
conscious experiences are of a diEerent and higher order. Spiritual realiza- 
tion is based on the experience of the ultimate Reality, God. Valid 
religious experiences depend on mental jourification and ‘one-pointedness’ 
(complete concentration) of consciousness. Unless a man is thoroughly 
unified, he cannot experience the ultimate Reality. It is said in the KatJui 
Upanisad: ‘And he tvho is devoid of proper understanding, thoughtless, 

and ahvays impure, never attains that goal, but gets into the round of 
births and deaths. But he who is intelligent, mindful, and ever pure, 
reaches that goal whence none is born again’. It is also stated 
in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad: ‘First harnessing the mind and thought 

“ Sayings of Sri Ramakiishna, pp. 129, 130. 

° While he ivas in Calcutta, he appeared to Vijaya Krishna Goswanii in Dacca. A similar 
incident happened in the United States during the 1870’s. Sri Ramakrishna appeared to a 
lady living in Lakehurst, New Jeisey, at that period. His appearance to Vijaya Krishna 
Goswaini is related in The Gospel of Sr't Ramakrishna, p. 871. 

Life of Sri Ramakrishna, pp. 146 IE. 

“ Ka. U., III. 7, 8. 
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with a vieiv to lealizing the Truth, and then having found out the light 
of the fire, the evolving- Soul (Savitr) brought it out of the earth. Wfith our 
minds controlled and inspired by the self-luminous immanent Soul, we 
endeavour for the attainment of vigour and supreme bliss. Controlling 
the heaven-aspiring senses with the help of the mind and the intellect, ma> 
the immanent Soul so regenerate them as to enable them to manifest the 
self-luminous infinite light! It is said in the Dhammapada: ‘If a mans 
thoughts are unsteady, if he does not know the true law, if his peace of 
mind is troubled, his knowledge will never be perfect’.*^ Mvstics all over 
the world who have direct awareness of God are one in their basic require- 
ments for valid religious experiences. 

Superconscious or religious experiences can be v'ariously classified. 
Some are superconscious in the sense that a man is not aware of the objec- 
tive world. He is conscious of God or Self alone. He is completely 
absorbed in Brahman in Its personal (Saguna) or impersonal (Absolute or 
Nirguna) aspect. “ Patahjali classifies some of these experiences as sampra- 
jmia and asampmjtWad^ According to him, in the former remains the seed 
of bondage while in the latter all the mental functions are emptied.*'' He 
also says that the deeper aspect of the latter form of superconsciousness, 
namely asamprajnata, is nirblja (seedless).*^ Other .spiritual expciiences 
are in the form of visions {rupa-darsana). They are also satisfying and 
exalting from a spiritual point of view. Great religious personalities and 
mystics have had such realizations throughout the ages. They are not 
limited to people in any particular part of the world. In these states, a 
devotee directly sees or hears a personal aspect of God. Samddhi (super- 
consciousness) of a type higher than visions is generally classified in two 
stages. In the first psavikalpa samddhi), a devotee realizes the personal 
aspect of God and remains absorbed in the Beloved and becomes uncon- 
scious of the world. He is only conscious of a person, such as .Sri Krsna, 
Buddha, Jesus, Sri Ramakrishna, divine Mother, and various other personal 
aspects of the divine Being. The human soul experiences and enjo)s 
God, remaining separate. This is advocated by the devotional schools of 
Indian religion. In the second state (niwikalpa samddhi), the seeker of 
truth is completely identified with Nirguna Brahman (absolute Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss). Duality vanishes ; awareness of the world ceases to 
exist ; unity alone remains. Patanjali evidently describes something like 

“ svetaivatm a U., II. 1-3. 

" Dhammapada (Tians.), Max Muller, Saaed Books of the East. 

“ Heie it is to be noted that the personal God in the Hindu thought means God with or 
without a body in various schools. 

” Yoga-Sutia, I. 17, 18. 

I. 50, 51. 

" Ibid. 
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this, saying that at that time the perceiver remains in itself: ‘Tada 
drastuh svarupe avasthdnam’ 

In Veddntasdra of Sadananda these are classified as savikalpa and 
nirvikalpa. According to Sadananda, ‘Absorption attended -with self-con- 
sciousness (savikalpa samddhi) is that in which the mental state, taking the 
form of Brahman, the One without a second, rests on It, but without the 
merging of the distinction of knower, knowledge, and the object of 
knowledge’.” He further states, ‘Absorption without self-consciousness 
[nirvikalpa samddhi) is the total mergence in Brahman, the One without 
a second, of the mental state tvhich has assumed Its form, the distinction 
of knower, knowledge, and the object of knowledge being in this case 
obliterated’. ““ 

In Viveka-ciiddmani of ^ahkaracarya, a similar distinction is made 
between savikalpa and nirvikalpa samddhi.^^ According to some authori- 
ties, suioerconsciousness is classified in three states. The first two are 
savikalpa and nirvikalpa samddhi, as described above. The third state of 
superconsciousness [ananda samddhi) can neither be discussed nor described. 
It is beyond duality and unity [dvaitddvaitavivarjita), beyond one and 
many. Buddhists call the highest form of superconsciousness lokuttara- 
citta. They also classify ariipa-jhdna (knowledge of the formless) at various 
stages of experience. Lokuttara-citta transcends even the experiences 
of the generally known invisible. Jains call sui^erconscious experience 
pdramdrthika pratyaksa. According to them, this knowledge originates 
in the self and not from external objects. 

Samddhi is the primary objective of religious practices. Mystics or 
yogins are wholly interested in the attainment of superconsciousness, 
without which one cannot be directly aware of God or Brahman. They 
also become knowers of past, present, and future events [trikdlajna), even 
though they may not always let it be known. 

The real superconscious state is attained, as Patanjali says, by complete 
control of the mental states. A yogin or mystic gradually reaches one of 
these three main superconscious experiences step by step. There are 
certain states such as bhdvas and mahdbhdvas (spiritual ecstasies) where 
physical and mental exaltations are experienced in the form of shedding 
tears, hair standing on end, hearing of divine sound, seeing cosmic light, 
and perceiving certain abiding divine forms. A yogin also attains a sense 
of cosmic unity in which he feels the meaning and purpose of events in 


“ Ibid., I. 3. 

Vedantasaja (Nirnayasagara Ed.), khanda 30, p. 45. 
Ibid. 

Viveka-cudamani, 362-365, 
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the 'ivoiid, as it is delineated in chapters X and XI of the Bhagavad-Gita 
and in the Blidgavata, Saddharma-pundanka, and Yoga-Sutra. Then he 
reaches complete oneness, either through savikalpa samddlii, as it is described 
in Viveka-ciLcldmani,^^ or directly in nirvikalpa samddhi. Finally, some 
reach dnanda samddhi. From any of these states he can return to the 
plane of multiplicity with the effect of his superconscious experience and 
feel the abiding Presence in all. 

MODERN CRITICISM OF SUPERCONSCIOUSNESS 
The nirvana of Buddha and nirvikalpa samddhi or superconscious reali- 
zation have been construed by some mystical writers and thinkers of the 
West, such as Dr. Rufus M. Jones and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, as negative 
mysticism. They seem to be rather critical of these states as they think 
that these experiences sap the foundation of social consciousness by negating 
the tvorld. They do not realize that a person who attains nirvikalpa 
samddhi finds ‘Sarvarn khalvidam Brahma’, which means that he feels the 
presence of the Reality everywhere. Again, can we find a more socially 
conscious man than Buddha? In this modern age, Stvami Vivekananda is 
an outstanding example of one who attained nirvikalpa samddhi and was 
at the same time one of the greatest of socially conscious persons. There 
have been others at different times in India who also reached nirvikalpa 
samddhi and yet remained lovers of humanity. 

The question may arise as to the validity of these experiences. There 
have been many persons who have claimed that they experienced God or 
had higher superconscious realization ; yet their personal lives definitely 
indicate that they are abnoi'mal in their emotional reactions and inter- 
personal relationships. Some psychologists of religion, like Leuba and others, 
conclude that religious or superconscious experiences are abnormal states 
of mind, akin to experiences caused by drugs. They also say that persons 
with a strong sex urge have such experiences. In other words, they feel 
that these experiences are pathological, perhaps epileptic, certainly abnor- 
mal, However, they do state that such persons direct their sex energy^ to 
God or Self instead of giving it lower expression. Freud and such other 
thinkers condemn religion as the real cause of repression and consequent 
mental and nervous disorder. Behaviourist psychologists, like 'Watson 
and others, completely deny the reality of mind, not to speak of the 
validity of supcrconscious experiences and extra-sensory perceptions. 
Some thinkers seem to feel that these superconscious experiences are 
attained by certain kinds of hypnosis. But auto-suggestion or hetero- 


“ /fil'd.. 36g. 
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suggestion in the form of hypnosis cannot bring in neiv knowledge, 
irhich has not been experienced by the hypnotizer or the h)'pnotized. 
According to some groups, a man is established in the Self during these 
superconscious experiences. According to others, the seekers of truth are 
established in Reality, Truth, God, or Absolute — Saguna or Nirguna 
Brahman. This is a unique state which cannot be attained by self-hypnosis 
or by any other kind of suggestion, the reason being that the hypnotized 
or the hypnotizer has not reached this state of mind. It brings a new 
knowledge tvhich is not experienced until one reaches superconscious 
realization. Moreover, in cases of hypnotism of any type, the individual 
is not the gainer ; he is rather a loser in the field of knowledge. It is 
observed that a hypnotized person, instead of being integi'ated, becomes 
more and more dependent and tveak in emotion and volition. On the 
other hand, a man of superconscious realization is unified, integrated, and 
strengthened in his emotional reactions and volitions. 

These psychologists and scholars who adopt an extremely narrow 
scientific point of vietv ignore the actual facts of experience. It is admitted 
that there have been epileptic and other persons who have claimed to be 
religious, and that there have also been other persons "who hat'c claimed 
to have spiritual experiences. However, the best test of their validity is 
in the development of personality. A man of higher experiences is a pure 
person. His emotions are unified ; his behaviour pattern is uniform ; he 
is rational in his understanding and in his inter-personal relationships; 
and his activities are based on higher ethical principles of love, purity, and 
truth. A man of superconscious realization is definitely supernormal. In 
fact, he is not only integrated himself, but he can help others to become 
integrated. The lives of great saints all over the world show how even 
questionable personalities can be transformed by mentally unified men 
and women. Tivo of Sri Ramaki'ishna’s disciples, Girish Chandra Ghosh 
and Kalipada Ghosh, were thoroughly transformed because of the effect of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s siriritual power and love. Jagai and Madhai were 
similarly transformed by Caitanya, and Mary Magdalene by Jesus. In 
previous periods of history, Buddha and others changed a number of such 
personalities. If the pathological psychologists and psychologists of religion, 
like Leuba, were to study religious experiences with no preconceived 
notions, they would perceive the validity of these statements. On 
the other hand, Profes.sor William James in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience and James B. Pratt in The Religious Consciousness give 
many interesting descriptions of exalted religious experiences. 

Carl Jung of Zurich identifies samadhi with the unconscious state of 
mind. He says, ‘There are dreams and visions of such an informatit'e kind 
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that the people -who have them refuse to believe that the\- are derived fiom 
an unconscious psyche. They prefer to suppose that they issue from a 
sort of superconscious. Such people usually distinguish between a quasi- 
physiological or instinctive unconscious and a psychic sphere or logos, 
“above” consciousness, which they style the superconsciousness. As a 
matter of fact, the psyche, called the superior or the universal in Hindu 
philosophy, corresponds to what the West calls the unconscious’.^'' He 
further says, ‘The yogis wind up with samadhi an ecstatic condition that 
seems to be equivalent to an unconscious state A universal conscious- 

ness is logically identical with the unconscious’.'*'* 

MENTAL PREPARATION FOR REALIZATION 

It is a fact that superconscious states cannot be really understood 
unless one experiences them. As chemical laws cannot be verified without 
laboratory experiments, so superconscious realization or samadhi of various 
types cannot be properly understood by unprepared or untrained minds, 
however intellectual and well-intentioned they may be. Dr. Jung mis- 
understands the nature of samadhi. It is not equivalent to an uncon- 
scious state, as he declares, even though a man remains oblivious of the 
objective world. He is then fully aware of the Reality or God, not con- 
ceptually but actually and really ; and he attains full coherency and 
rationality. He is directly and immediately aware of Him or is estab- 
lished in the Self or Atman. Samadhi is vivid and definite ; as we have 
already mentioned, in its higher state it is integral unity. Nay, it is 
consciousness itself on the highest plane. 

Some writers seem to think that religious e.xperiences satisfy the 
emotions, but they make no contribution to the cognitive element in man. 
This conjecture is not based on fact. A man of samadhi enters that state 
as a comparatively ignorant person, but he comes out of it fully illumined. 
He is fully aware of the true nature of Saguna or Nirguna Brahman 
(personal or impersonal aspects of God) or the Self. There remains no 
darkness in his consciousness regarding the v^alidity of the existence of the 
real Self or Godhead, even though he cannot always communicate it con- 
ceptually to others, as unitary and unique emotional experience cannot 
be intellectually expressed. However, superconscious states can be gained 
directly and immediately, as has been demonstrated in the lives of great 
personalities. 

The natural sciences study objective phenomena ; so they do not 
require unusual mental preparation for observ^ation itself. But the study 

Carl G. Jung, Integration of the Personality (Ti.anslation'), Stanley Dell, p. 15. 

*''* Ibid., p. 26. 
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of superconscious realization requires rigorous mental training in the form 
of ethical living, purity, and the practice of concentration and meditation. 
It is also difficult because the subject and object of study are the same 
Nevertheless, the lives of .saints, mystics, yogins, arhats, tirlhankaras, and 
dervishes (Mohammedan saints) reveal that they have verified these supei-- 
conscious experiences and directed their follotrers to do likewise. Such 
realizations are illustrated in the lives of Sri Krsira, Buddha, Jesus, 
Sri Ramakrishna, and their great disciples. 

Bhakti-yoga, Karma-yoga, Jnana-yoga, and Raja-yoga of the Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jains in India are various methods for realizing the super- 
conscious state. According to Patanjali, yoga means cessation of mental 
iraves through active effort and consequent establishment of the self in its 
own essence. According to others, it means union rrith God or realization 
of the Self or Brahman (Absolute) and also methods for attaining that goal. 
In Bhakti-yoga, a person is to dii'ect his emotions and love torrards God, 
Bhakti-yogins establish an individual relationship rvith God according to 
the predominance of their natural emotional tendencies. The different 
types of relationships that one can establish with God are those of (1) a 
placid devotee (ianta), (2) a servant (dasya), (3) a friend (sakhya), (4) parents 
(vdtsalya), (5) a lover (madhura-bhdva), and (6) a son (djmtya). By cultiva- 
ting a particular relationship, and through it directing human love to God, 
one attains to savihalpa samddhi and in some cases to the realization of 
unity with Him. It is said in the Bhdgavata that the gopls attained com- 
plete unity with their beloved at a certain stage. Generally speaking, 
however, devotees prefer the dual relationship with God, so that they can 
enjoy Him. Karma-yoga teaches a person how to perform unselfish work 
in the spirit of consecration and devotion without caring for the results. 
This path also leads one to the highest realization. In Jhana-yoga, a person 
learns to discriminate the real from the unreal, the permanent from the 
temporary, and to reject the unreal and the transitory. By this process 
he becomes established in Nirguna Brahman, in nirvikalpa samddhi. The 
steps in Raja-yoga teach one to unify the mind by controlling it. This 
leads the aspirant to the superconscious state. There are many subdivi- 
sions in these various yogas, such as Kundalinl-yoga and Mantra-yoga of 
the Tantrika schools, which can be classified under the four major yoga 
systems of Indian thought. The Buddhist and Jaina schools also more or 
less follow some of these yogas in a broad sense. 

The Tantrika schools and Vaisnavas also made special studies of the 
jnantra or symbolic name of God, Some of the Tantras definitely emphasize 
that by repeating a special mantra which is suitable to the individual tem- 
perament, one can realize God Q'apdt siddhih). According to them, one can 
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realize the superconscious state by repeating the mantra in accordance with 
the instructions of the guru. 

Through the practice of the methods of superconscious experiences, 
Indian psychologists have definitely discovered various unconscious states. 
They are of the opinion that mere knowledge of the unconscious tendencies 
(samskdra.'i) cannot help a man in removing his complexes or other mental 
disturbances. It is their opinion that san'iskaras or unconscious tendencies 
can be controlled and transformed only in the \'ery process of total psycho- 
logical development. 

Indian psychologists are convinced that superconscious realization can- 
not be imparted unless a teacher is himself established in those experi- 
ences. A teacher of the psychology of the unconscious must himself also be 
an integrated person of higher spiritual realization in order to straighten 
out effectively the mental crookedne.ss and conflicts of his students or clients. 
Superconscious realization can generally be attained only with the help and 
guidance of a dynamic, spiritual personality (guru), even though there have 
been a few cases in which persons have stumbled unaided into such 
experiences. 
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INDIAN THEISM 


NATURE OF GOD: EARLY SPECUIATIOXS 

1 NDLA.N thought-record begins with the Vedas. In them there are 
definite statements regarding God and His nature. At first the ideas 
were polytheistic. But this polytheism .soon developed into hcnotheism' 
(i.e. each god being elevated in turn to the position of the supreme Deit\). 
Henotliei.siUj in due course, evoh^ed into monotheism, = trhidi culminated 
in monism.^ So, the idea of the Absolute of later thought had germinated 
already in the mind of the Vedic seers. 

In the Upanisads xve find more definite statements regarding the being 
and nature of God. The main cuiTent of Upanisadic thought flotvs towards 
a monistic conception; ‘There is One without a second'.’ ‘All this is 
Brahman’.-’ This conception of God has been called the nirguna aspect. 
He is devoid of all attributes.® Nothing can be positively postulated about 
Him. He can be indicated only by ‘not this, not this'.’ But side by side 
tvith this there is another current of thought. This is the conception of 
God as the ruler of the universe, tie is the source of everuhing. He is 
the creator apcl destroyer.® He is endowed with all virtues (gunin) and with 
omniscience. He is the cause of bondage and liberation.® 

From the Upanisads to the systems is not a far cry. M’hat tras in an 
embi 7 onic state in the Upanisads appeared in fully developed forms in the 
philosophical systems. The Indian systems of philosophy can be classified 
into two groups: heterodox and orthodox, those that do not believe in the 
Vedas and those that do. Under the former come the Carvaka, the Jain, 
and the Buddhist, and under the latter the Saihkhya, the Patanjala, the 
Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Pixrva-Mimaihsa, and the Uttara-Mlmariisa. 

The Carvakas, who accept perception as the only v-alid means of 
knowledge, consistently reject God, u'ho does not come within the purview 


‘Max Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 40; Three Lectin es on Icdanln 
Philosophy, pp. 27,28. 

^R.V., X.82.3; IV.40.5; X.12I.1. 

“R.r., X.129.2. 

-Mil. U., II.2.11; Cha. U., VI.2.1. 

’ Cha. U., ni.14.1. 

' Ka.U., 1.3.15; Uu.U., 1.1.6; Ma.U., 7,12. 

‘Rr. U., II.3.0; III..').26; etc. 

‘ Md. U., 6. 

° Svetaivatara U., VI. 16, 17. 
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of peixejjtion. If any God is at all to be postulated, then the visible king 
who is known to everybody should get that appellation. “ 

Buddhism in its original form does not concern itself with the problem 
of God. The main problem that confronts mankind is, according to it, 
the ivay out of the miseries of the world, for which no extraneous help is 
necessai')'. In later Buddhism, hoivever, arguments are adduced for prov- 
ing the non-existence of God as creator and organizer of the world.“ But 
later still, Buddhism had to concede to the inborn iveakness of the common 
man for an object of worship and support. Thus it ended by adopting and 
adapting various Hindu gods and incoi'porating Buddha as the supreme 
and central figure of a divine hierarchy. The historic Buddha was consid- 
ered in the Mahayana school to be a manifestation of the ultimate Reality 
called dharmakdya, which is something possessing attributes of personality, 
viz. intelligence {prajnd) and love (karund). 

Jainism is atheistic in its outlook in so far as it denies the existence 
of a supreme Deity, the creator and ruler of the universe. But the Jains 
believe in the existence of various minor deities, above whom are the 
jinas, the liberated ones, the paramadevatds, who, however, do not vouch- 
safe any boon, mercy, or pardon to the worshipper, but who, when prayed 
to, help one to follow the path of diseijoline leading to salvation. 

GOD IN THE SIX PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

The Sarhkhya system also is atheistic in its outlook. Though Max 
Muller thinks that the 'denial of an Isvara or personal Lord did not 
probably form part of the original Saiiikhya, as jrresented to us in the 
Tattvasamdsa ’ according to traditional as well as modern consensus of 
opinion, earlier Sariikhya is positively atheistic." The eternal existence of 
souls or Purusas, who are permanent and sujoreme, is inconsistent with the 
infinity and creatorship of God. But the Sarhkhya docs not say directly 
that there is no God whatsoever. It simply affirms that the existence of an 
eternal God cannot be established by proof.^'^ The Saiiikhya admits the 
godhood of certain souls. These are individual souls ivho are merged in 
Prakrti, each emerging as a god in the beginning of a new cycle of creation 
and lording it over all during that cycle.^“ Such a god can be established 
by logic." The Sarhkhya further accepts the popular gods, who are only 

” Sarva-dariana-sangraha (Abhyankara’s Ed.), Cmvdkadariana , pp. 6,7. 

Bodhicaryavatara, IX. 119 f. 

Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 230. 

“ Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II. p. 316. Cowell and Gough’s translation of 
Sarva-darsana-sahgraha, XIV. p. 230. 

Sdmkhyapravacana-Sutra, 1.92; V.IO. 

Ibid., m.56. 

'“liid., 111.57. 
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more highly organized and happier beings than men, but tvho are ecpialh 
subject to the la\rs of sariisara. Wdienever the word ‘Lord’ (Isvara) is used 
in the scriptures, it is in reference to the liberated souls or these being',.-’ 

Later Sariikhya, hotrever, had to concede a place to God in the 
system. Vijhana Bhiksu, for example, holds the view that it was for the 
sake of argument and to prove that God was no integral part of the ssstem. 
and not to assert its antagonism to theism as such, that the Sariikhva had 
not included God in its philosophy.^® 

Apart fi'om this later innovation, however, the Samkhya system does 
not believe in God. That is why it has been called ‘Niri.svara (atheistic) 
Samkhya’ in contrast with the .system of Patahjali, -which is called ‘Se.svara 
(theistic) Samkhya’. 

Patahjali opens the topic of God with the siitra Isvara-pranidlmuid va 
(And also by devotion to God).*'' He means fliereby that snrnddlii can lie 
attained, among other means, by devotion to God also. Garbe-® and 
Geden-^ hold that the concept of God is an extraneous graft on the n^stcm. 
loosely fitted and superficial and due to pragmatic considerations, a vietv' 
iv’ith ivhich it is difficult to concur, inasmuch as God is a metaphysical 
necessity in the system. Vacaspati Misra says, ‘And in the case of Isvara 
we must understand tliat His activity is limited to the removal of obstruc- 
tions with a view to securing a basis for merit’.-® Vijhana Bhiksu sa)s, 
‘The disturbance leading to the disequilibrium of Prakrti is due to Isvara’s 
tviir.-® Bhoja says, ‘The association and dissociation of Prak-i'ti and Purusas 
cannot be established without postulating the trill of God’.'^ 

God in Patahjala philosophy is a particular Puntsa who is ever 
untainted by troubles, actions, and their effects and deserts.®® There are 
some Purusas who have become liberated and are free from all taints. 
There are others who are merged in Prakrti {prakrfilina) and tvho are 
free from such blemishes at present, but may again be affected by them. 
God is, however, one who never tvas and never will be tarnished by any 
blemish tvhatever. Moreover, God’s attributes are the highest. He in 
whom pre-eminence reaches the zenith is God, He is not a different 
category but is a singular type of Purusa. He is the first Teacher, 
because, unlike other teachers. He is not limited by time. Though He has 


” Ibid., 1.95. 

Samkhyapravacana-bhasya, Introduction, ‘Tasmad abhyupagamavidapraudhivadadinaiva 
sdihhhyasya vyrwalidrikeivarapratisedliapamta\d Brahmainimdmsdyogdbh'iadi saha na viwdliah . 
^^'Yoga-SUtra, 1.23, 

Garbe, PhiloiOphy of Ancient India, p. 15. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI. p. 285. ^ 

-- I'acaspati’s ttlia on IVl3. ’ 

Yoga-varttika, 1.24. 

Yoga-vytti, 1.24. 

Yoga-Sutra, 1.24. 
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no desire, yet out of His grace towards all beings He saves people immersed 
in samara by imparting knowledge and virtue (dharma) to them. He is 
made up of the purest sattva ; He is ever free and ever the pre-eminent. 
And He is omniscient. 

In the Nydya-Sutra of Gautama, God has not been mentioned as one 
of the twelve prameyas. From this it has been concluded by some modern 
scholars-^ that the Nydya-Sutra originally was not theistic. But to this, 
Vrttikara Visvanatha and others say that Atman as postulated among the 
prameyas includes both Jivatman and Paramatman. That is rrhy no 
separate mention of Isvara has been made. 

There are three aphordsms in the Nydya-Sutra ivhich discuss God.^* 
Leaving aside the difference in the niceties of interpretation between 
^^acaspati on the one hand, and Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, and Vistvinatha 
on the other, the arguments boil down to the following points: (i) that 
God is the efficient cause of the world, (ii) that for dispensing man’s fniits 
of action He is dependent on man’s action, and (iii) that this dependence 
of His does not in any tvay interfere tvith His sovereignty, inasmuch as 
man can neither t\rork nor reap the fruits of his work but by and through 
the divine ivill. 

This God of the Naiyayikas is omnipotent. He is a particular kind of 
Atman possessing benign attributes, devoid of vice, wrong knowledge, and 
mistakes, and is eternally endoived with what are known as the eightfold 
superhuman powers (minuteness, lightness, etc.). 

In the V aisesika-Sutra of Kanada, God is not openly referred to. The 
sutra ‘Tadvacandd dmndyasya prdrndnyam’ (Being Flis words, the validity 
of the Vedas)““ has been held by some scholars to mean that the Vedas are 
the works of the seers, and that the sutra has no reference to God. Without 
entering into this useless controversy, it can be safely said that whatever 
might have been the position of the early Vaifesika, the system in its later 
form is unequivocally theistic, subscribing to the Nyaya view of God, one 
might say, in toto. 

The Purva-Mimarhsa, according to the traditional view, is atheistic in 
its outlook. The universe having neither beginning nor end does not 
require any creator. God also cannot act as a stqoervisor of dharma and 
adharma, as the Naiyayikas hold, since dharma and adharma belong to the 
performer, and God cannot have any knowledge of them. God can have 
neither conjunction with nor inherence of dharma and adharma in Him, 

““ Yogn-Sutra, Vyasa’s hhasya on 1.23-26. 

Gaibe, PhilosolUiy of Ancient India, p. 23, and Muir, Original Sanshtit Texts, III. p. 133. 

Nyiiya-SrUia, IV. 1.19-21. 

““ Kanada-Sutra, 1.1.3. 

Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II. p. 226. 
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because conjunction is possible with substances and not qualifies uhirh 
dliarma and adharma are, and because they inhere in individual souls and 
cannot inhere in an extraneous Godd^ Perception, inference, and scrip- 
tures do not prove God. But scholars like Max Muller and P. Shastri'^ 
infer that the Purva-Mimariisa rejects God only as creator of differences in 
the lots of men, but not God as such. But this v'ievv'^ does not seem to be 
tenable, because the early Mlmaiiisakas are silent about the question of God 
and the later ones reject the proofs of God. This system cannot even be 
called polytheistic, because even the deities invoked by it are not said to 
have existence anywhere except in hymns that describe them. But the 
Mimaihsakas of a later period introduced God into the system. Vehkatesa, 
the author of Sesvara-niimamsa, grafted Vedanta doctrine on Mimrims.r. 
Apadeva and Laugaksi Bhaskara hold that if sacrifices performed are dedi- 
cated to God, they will lead to the highest good {nihsreya!>d)P This 
inclusion of apavarga ideal in the system is a later innovation. 

The Vedanta-Sutra of Badarayaija is a systematic presentation of the 
Upanisadic teaching. Different interpretations, offered by different com- 
mentators, have given rise to different schools of thought. The main 
schools are Advajtism of tSahkara, Visistadvaitism of Ramanuja, and 
Dvaitism of Madhva. 

VIEWS OF SANKARA, RAMANUJA, AND M-ADHTA 

God, according to Sankara, can be viewed from two standpoints: 
empirical (vydvahdrika) and transcendental (pdramdrthika). From the first 
standpoint, the world is considered to be real and God is the creator", 
preserver, and destroyer of it. ‘That omniscient omnipotent cause from 
which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of this world — ^which 
world is differentiated by names and forms, contains many agents and 
enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of actions, these fruits having their 
definite places, times, and causes, and the nature of whose arrangement 
cannot even be conceived by the miird — that cause, we say, is Brahman.’®' 
So ‘a Lord possessing the stated qualities’ can be the creator of the world. 
He is free from all sins. He is the Being within the self of all beings, to 
Him belong all works, all desires. He can assume a bodily shape formed 
of Maya in order to gratify thereby His devout worshippers.®® He creates 


” Keith, The Karma- Mlmamsa, p. 62. 

” Max Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 210 IE, and P. .Shastri, Introduction 
to the Purva-Mimathsa, III. _ , . _ . _ _ 

'Sri Govinddr panabuddhyd kriyamSitastu nihlreyasahetuh ’ — Apadeva s Mlmamsa-nyaya- 
prakaia. Tsvararpatiabuddhyd kriyamanastti nitiSreyasahetuh ' — I-aiigaksi Bhaskara s Aitha- 
safigraha. 

Brahma-Sutra, Sahkara-bhayya, I.I.2; I.l.Il. 

‘‘Ibid., 1.1.20. 
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the tTOrld in a spirit of sportd'^ In creating the world. He is guided by the 
merits and demerits of the living creatures. Hence no blame can attach 
to Him for inec^uality etc. existing in the world. In this aspect, God is 
called saguna. In this condition, He is said to be an object of nescience 
(avidyd).''' 

But, considered from the second standpoint, the ts^orld is unreal ; and 
nothing but God, as the ground of everything, is ultimately true. He is 
referred to as Brahman. Brahman is thoroughly devoid of all attributes. 
This is called the nirguna aspect. It can be referred to only as ‘not this, 
not this'.’" This view is absolutely monistic. 

But from the above discussion arc we to assume that Brahman has a 
double nature? No, because the saguna aspect has no transcendental 
validity. ‘Hence Isvara’s being Isvara, His omniscience. His omnipotence, 
etc. all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts tvhose self is nescience ; 
tvhile in reality none of these qualities belong to the Self tvhose true 
nature is cleared, by right knotvdedge, from all adjuncts -whatever.’” 

According to Ramanuja, God is the only reality, Imt tvithin Him exist 
as parts (amsa) the conscious (cit) individual souls (Jivas) and the uncon- 
scious (acit) world. There is nothing outside of Him tyhethcr different in 
kind (vijailya) or of the same kind {sajatiya). But in Brahman, there is 
internal {svagaia) distinction (bheda) constituted by Jiva and jagat. 'The 
tvhole aggregate of intelligent and non-intelligent beings constitutes 
Brahman’s body.’ ‘All imperfection and suffering are limited to the 
sentient beings constituting part of Paramatman’s body, and all change is 
restricted to the non-sentient things which constitute another part.’“ But 
this body is controlled by Him and He is its Self. God creates, preserves, 
and destroys the tvorld. He is both the efficient as well as the material 
cause. “ God modifies Himself into the world. But He is not intrinsically 
touched by this modification and no imperfection attaches to Him by the 
change. During pralaya (dissolution) the -world resolves into an ultra- 
subtle form and is absorbed into Brahman, to Ido modified again into the 
-(rorld at the beginning of another cycle of creation. He creates in a spirit 
of sport. He is the ruler of all, endowed with infinite auspicious qualities 
like knotsdedge, blessedness, etc., is omniscient, omnipotent, and supremely 
merciful.-*' He possesses a divine form, peculiar to Himself, not made of 

Ilnd., II.l.SS. 

Ibid., 1.1.11. 

''’‘Ibid., in.2.17. 

Ibid., Il.l_.14. 

Brahma-Sutni, Ramanuja-bhasya, 1.4.27. 

” Ibid., 1.4.28. 
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the stuff of Prakrti nor due to karma. ‘In Him are combined encigi. 
strength, might, wisdom, valour, and all other noble qualities. li heti 
it is said that Pie is devoid of qualities, it is simply meant that He is free 
from all touch of evil.^= He is endowed with a personality and is identified 
with Visnu.'° Prajapati, Siva, etc, all refer to the supreme Realitv wiio 
is Narayana.'*^ 

According to Madhva, God, Jiva, and the world are eternally distinct. 
The last tiro, though eternal, are subordinate to God. God is tire indepen- 
dent principle {sva! antra tattva), and the other two are the dependent 
principles (asvatantra or paratanira tattva). There are five real and eternal 
distinctions (hhedapancaka), viz. (1) between God and Jiva, (2) betrveen 
God and matter, (3) bettveen matter and Jiva, (4) between Jiva and Jha, 
and (5) bettveen one particle of matter and another. God is free from all 
blemishes and endowed rvith all auspicious qualities. He is not limited 
by His qualities. He is identified with Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Indra. etc. 
are non-eternal aird are designated as ksara. Laksmi is His creative energy, 
is coetcrnal with Him, has no material body, and is all-pervading. Laksmi 
is eternally free (nityamukta) and is called aksara. Still She is dependent 
on Visnu. Visiiu is superior to both the ksara and aksara deities. He is 
endowed with independence, strength, knowledge, bliss, etc. He is the 
efficient, but not the material cause of the tvorld. He is the absolute ruler 
— punishing some and rewarding others. He is both transcendent as tvell 
as immanent, because He is antaryamin (inner ruler) of all souls. He is 
guided by the individuals’ karma, but cannot be said to be dependent on 
karma, because, for their existence, karrnas have to depend on Him.** The 
conception of the identity of God and individuals is a heinous offence for 
tvhich a person rvill be punished. He explains the identity texts of the 
Upanisads in a dualistic sense. 

PROOFS or GOD’S EXISTENCE 

In the systems, both orthodox and heterodox, attempts ha\e been made 
either to prove or to disprove the existence of God. The Carvakas, as we 
have already noted, believe only in perception as the valid means of 
knowledge. Merit, life after death, heaven, hell, soul, and God are not 
objects of perception. So they do not exist. According to the Buddhists, 
a thing that has nowhere been perceived cannot exist. As God has not 


Ibid., Iiurocluction lo 1.2.1. 
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been perceived by anybody anywhere, He does not exist. According to the 
Jains, God’s omniscience is not valid knoivledge, because right knowledge 
is that which is produced only in the case of an object not known before. 
But as God knows everything. His knowledge is necessarily of knoivn 
objects and hence untrue. So even if God exists, none can direct any faith 
to Him. According to the Samkhya, there is no logical proof of the 
existence of God. The inherent teleology in Prakrti is sufficient to explain 
creation, and the intervention of God is superfluous and unnecessary. The 
MimMisakas believe in the eternality of the Vedas. So the argument of 
the Naiyayikas that God exists because He is the creator of the Vedas is 
not tenable. By the performance of religious rites one gets to heaven, the 
sunimuin bonum of human aspiration. So, more than this, it is not 
necessary to conceive, nor can it be proved. 

The great Naiyayika, Udayanaemya, who has written an elaborate 
thesis on the proofs of the existence of God in his famous treatise 
Kusumanjalij has examined the foregoing arguments and found them 
tvanting. At the beginning of his book, he says, ‘What doubt can there be 
in God, experience of whom is admitted throughout the world?’ So, any 
argument in support of His existence is unnecessary and redundant from 
the standpoint of tlie Naiyayikas. But even then proofs of His existence 
have been adduced. Because, as Udayanacarya writes, ‘This logical con- 
sideration of God is tantamount to thinking (manana) about Him. It 
follows hearing {sravana) about Him, and is undertaken as a form of 
worship (upasand)’ 

In putting forward the various inferential proofs, the author writes, 
‘From effects, conjunction, support etc., from the use of things, from the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas, from the composition of the Vedas, from 
sentences, and from particular numbers, an immutable all-knowing God 
can be deduced’. The first of these is the causal argument — from con- 
sideration of effects {kdrya) God can be deduced. The earth etc. must have 
a maker since they are effects like the pot. Everything that is composite 
must possess an intelligent cause. Without such a cause, the material 
causes cannot produce definite effects. To be this cause entails possessing 
direct knowledge of the material causes, a desire to realize some aim, and 
the power of will to accomplish this aim. God must be such a cause. The 
second proof is from conjunction {dyojana). At the beginning of creation 
two atoms must join to form a molecule. All works require an intelligent 
agent. At the beginning of creation, when two atoms join together to form 

Kusumanjali, I. 
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“Zbid., V.l. 
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a dycid, even, that, being a woik, must also require an intelligent accent, 
who must be God. The third proof arises from the consideration of inhibi- 
tion of celestial bodies from fall. Just as a piece of wood is supported in 
space by a bird, so also the universe is withheld from falling down In some- 
one’s support. And that someone is God. The word ‘etc.' (adi) signifies 
dissolution. God is the author of the destruction of the tvorld. ’From the 
use of things’ (pacldt) denotes that there must be a teacher for imparting 
the knoivledge of the use of things. We find that instructions are needed 
for teaching the modern arts. So for the traditional arts, wdiich are current 
from endless time, there must be an instructor. And that instructor must 
be God. The next proof is had from the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
[pratyayatah). The knowledge from the Vedas is authorilative like all true 
knotvledge. So that authoritativeness must have a cause which is God. 
Another proof is from the inference of composition of the Vedas. The 
Vedas are composed by some person as Ayuiweda is. Noiv, as the author- 
ship of the Vedas cannot be ascribed to any human being, its author must 
be God. The argument ‘from sentences’ (vdkydt) denotes that since the 
Vedas contain sentences, so they must have been composed by .some person, 
just as our sentences have ourselves as the authors. That author is God. 
Then comes the argument from number (safikliyd-visesdt). According to 
this argument, the magnitude of the dyad is not caused by individual atoms ; 
it depends on number, because atomic magnitude is eternal and insig- 
nificantly minute. But number requires the distinguishing perception 
(apeksa-biuldhi) which must be somebody’s. As the number two of the 
atoms that go to form the dyad at the beginning of creation could not 
hai'e been the object of our distinguishing perception, so that distinguish- 
ing perception must ha\'e been God’s. That scriptures independently 
prove the existence of God has been accepted by Uda^ana.®^ By these 
various arguments the Naiyayikas try to establish God. The Vaisesika 
system believes inference and scriptures to be the valid means of the 
knowledge of God. God is proved by the inference of an active principle 
as the creator of the world, independent of adrsfa. As the author of the 
Vedas also He can be inferred.®^ 

Patanjali describes God as ‘a particular spirit (Purtisa) untouched by 
troubles, works, fruits or deserts’.®* The next sittra of Patanjali is, ‘In 
Him does the germ of omniscience become infinite’.®® Everything that 
admits of comparison or degree must have an acme. The ultra-sensorial 
knowledge of the past, present, and future existing to a greater or less degi'ee 

Ibid., V.15. 
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in eveiy human being constitutes the germ of omniscience ; and this germ 
of omniscience reaches the apogee in someone ; and that someone is God 
Thus we infer God generally ; but since inference does not conduce to 
particularity, His specific nature, e.g. omniscience etc. is to be learnt from 
the scriptures. So, for establishing God, inference and authority are both 
necessary according to this system. 

According to Sankara, the Vedas are the only valid means of the 
knowledge of God. Reason in itself is futile. ‘On account of the diversity 
of men’s opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as haring a 
sure foundation.’ He, however, concludes, ‘Our hnal position therefore is 
that on the ground of scripture and of reasoning subordinate to scripture, 
the intelligent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance of the 
iTOiid’.”'' 

Ramanuja, more or less, agrees with Sankara’s vierv that the scriptures 
are the only means of the knorvledge of God. He says, ‘Because Brahman, 
being raised above all contact with the senses, is not an object of percep- 
tion and the other means of proof, but to be knotvn through scripture 
only’.” But reasoning plays a secondary part. ‘With regard to supersen- 
suous matters, scripture alone is authoritative, and reasoning is to be 
applied only to the support of scripture. 

According to Madhva also, God transcends all perception.®" But His 
nature is not indefinable, because we can knorr His nature through a study 
of the Vedas."" 

This is the general attitude of the Vedantins of all shades. But 
that does not prove that they have not produced cogent proofs in support 
of the existence of Brahraan."^ 

GOD'S RELATION TO NATURE AND MAN 

In the Sariihitas, God has been spoken of as the efficient cause and in 
some places as the material cause of the world."" God is regulated by rta 
(order) in His dispensation. Through His grace man prospers both in this 
world and the next."" 

In the Upanisads we find that Brahman has been thought to be both 
the efficient and the material cause of the world."" But this creation is 

Brahma-Sutra, Saiihai a-bhasya, II.I.II. 

Brahma-Suha, Ramanuja-bhasya, 1.1.3. 
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unreal, because there is no diversity in the ivorld/’^ The indiiidiial Ixing'.. 
though appearing as many, are really one and the same as Brahman. The 
individuation is really the result of ignorance, 'When this igiimamf is 
dispelled, then the finitude of individuality is transcended, the supicine 
realization of unity dawns, and the end of spiritual life is reached.''' 

The Carvakas hold that the world is a fortuitous and .spontaneous 
growth promoted by the chance combination of material elements, and no 
intervention of God is needed in creation. They admit the existence of 
consciousness, but only as an epiphenomenon or a by-product of mattei. 
Hedonistic calculus is the only principle that should guide human beings, 
since there is neither God nor heaven or hell. The Jains hold that the 
world is created by the permutation and combination of the four primar) 
ingi'edients, time, space, soul, and matter (pudgala) in their .sulrtle form. 
In their various arrangements they are guided by (1) time, (2) environment, 
(3) necessity or destiny, (4) action, and (.5) effort. According to the Jains, 
a JIva or soul is a conscious substance. But consciousness exists in different 
Jivas in varying degrees. At one end of the scale are the perfected souls 
possessing omniscience, and at the other end plants and minerals shmring 
no apparent sign of consciousness, and yet possessing consciousness. Indi- 
vidual souls who have limited knowledge and potver are subject to miseries. 
But they have the potentiality of infinite consciousness, potver, and happi- 
ness. They are debarred from attaining these because of harmas. By 
transcending karmas the souls can realize their potentiality, ivliich is 
liberation. Buddha himself ivas averse to any metaph)sical speculation. 
Yet he could not avoid it altogether. Since Buddha’s time some philo- 
sophical ideas came to underlie his ethical teachings. These are (1) the 
doctrine of dependent origination, (2) the doctrine of universal change and 
impermanence, (3) the theory of the non-existence of soul, and (4) the 
doctrine of Karma. 

According to the Saihkhya system, there are two types of eternal 
ultimate realities. The first is Prakrti which is unconscious, and the second 
is self (Purusa) which is conscious. The self is many and the subject of 
knowledge. Prakrti evolves into the world by coming into relationship 
with Purusa. But the Saihkhya does not explain how this relationship is 
brought about. The followers of the Patahjala school say that this 
is brought about by the agency of avidya and God. Avidyd rests on huddhi 
and involves Purusa in the world when he is reflected in huddhi. But 
this avidya is something insentient. So it is difficult to see how it can bring 

’‘'•By. U., IV.4.19. 

’•’Ibid., 1.4.10. 

” Ka. U., n.1,15; I. U., 1, 
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about the contact o£ Purusa and Prakrti. So, according to the Yoga school, 
without the intervention of God this association is not possible^* Accord- 
ing to the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the world is created by God out of the 
eternal, unalterable, causeless atoms, taking into consideration the moral 
deserts of the individual souls who are eternal. The individual souls are 
something distinct from body, mind, etc. They are many and not neces- 
sarily conscious, and they possess contingent attributes like desire, aversion, 
intellection, action, pleasure, and pain. Souls -are not conscious, but con- 
sciousness is ‘a quality of the soul produced in the waking state by the 
conjunction of the soul with manas. It is an intermittent quality of the 
self’.“° God is thus the moral governor of the world and dispenses fruits of 
Jiva’s actions. The Mimamsa system avers that atoms, tvhich are the 
ultimate constituents working under the autonomous laiv of Karma, 
form the world. No postulation of God is necessary for explaining this. 
But the system has to postulate individual souls. The Vedic injunctions 
hold out promises of reward to be enjoyed in another world. But Tis 
would be inqaossible if some real self did not exist. The selves are mam. 
They are eternal infinite substances. Consciousness is not their essence, 
but is an adventitious quality which arises under suitable conditions, 

We have seen above that in Sankara’s system God has been conceived 
as both the efficient as well as the material cause of the world. At the 
same time He has been spoken of as devoid of all attributes and as the 
only reality. In this context any theory of creation seems to be logically 
unsound. But Sankara escapes this logical insufficiency by enunciating the 
concept of Maya or illusion. Brahman no doubt transforms Itself into the. 
tvorld and is therefore both the efficient as well as the material cause. But 
this is only apparently. Really there is neither transformation nor the 
■world. This is the famous Vivartavada, according to which the change 
is not real but due to imaginary attribution (adhydsa) only, just as a rope 
is taken to be a snake due to imaginary attribution.” The Jiva also in 
such a background is illusory. His real nature is the same as the ground 
of everything. It is through ignorance that he considers himself limited 
nd sees the diversity in the world. As soon as ignorance is dispelled, he 
“alizes his true self and goes beyond the sufferings of the world. But all 
lis is from the transcendental and ultimate standpoint. 

From the empirical standpoint the world is the creation of God 
rough His power of Maya. Brahman is the efficient cause of the world 
id also the material cause in so far as He is associated ivith Maya. 

““ Bhojavrtti, 1.24. 

““ Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 11. p. 149. 

Brahma-Sutra, Sahkara-bhasya, 11.1.33. ‘Finally, we must lemember that the scriptural 
ctrine ot creation does not refer to the highest reality,’ 
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Br3hui3.n associated with Majra. is Isvara, God. Alaya directed by God 
changes into the world. The Jivas are the products of the particular 
adjuncts into tvhich Alaya specializes herself. In their real nature they are 
Brahman Itself. Their body, mind, etc. are the creation of Alava. At 
each creation the Jivas are endotved iv’ith natures which are the results of 
their past merits and demerits.'^ God has no purpose for creation, because 
all His desires are ever fulfilled. He creates out of play."' 

Ramanuja holds that at the beginning of a cycle of creation God alone 
remains, and matter and souls remain in Him in a dormant and subtle 
condition. By an act of volition the Lord sets the process of creation 
going. Subtle matter evolves into gross state. The individual souls also 
assume bodies corresponding to their past dharma and adharrna. But, 
after all, matter and souls are not different from God, and in the subtle 
state less so. So it is God who can be said to modify {parimma) Himself 
into the world and soul. The soul, who, assisted by the gi'ace of the Lord, 
contemplates Him and cognizes Him as He has been described in the 
\''edanta, attains liberation. In the liberated condition he becomes similar 
to and not the same as God. He never possesses the powers of creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the w'orld. 

Madhva liolds that God creates the world out of Prakrti, in which 
heterogeneous principles are located in a subtle form. God in creation takes 
into account the moral deserts of individual souls. The individual souls 
are infinite in number and are distinct from God and from one another. 
The Jivas are atomic in size. The souls are eternal and dependent entirely 
on the Lord. Liberation can result only from the grace of God, which 
can be obtained by the worship of the Lord. 


Brahma-SuLra, Sanhara-bhasya, II. 1. 34; see also 11.1.33,56. 
II. 1.33. 
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INDIAN EPISTEMOLOGY 

PLACE OF EPISTEMOLOGY IN PHILOSOPHY 

E pistemology or the theory of knotrledge has acquired special 
imjDortance in European philosophy in the modern period, particu- 
larly in the philosophies of Locke, Hume, and Kant. Kant thought that 
without a prior critical examination of the elements, sources, and limits 
of knowledge we should not engage in metaphysical discussion. So he 
regarded all previous philosophy as dogmatic as contrasted irith his own 
critical philosophy. In more recent times, hotvever, the American neo- 
realists have tried to oppose the general modern European trend, initiated 
by Kant, that the theory of knmvledge should precede the theory of reality. 
They have chosen to be consciou.sly dogmatic. They are led to this position 
by a kind of reaction against the use of epistemology made by most modern 
idealists for establishing idealistic theories of reality. 

But in India the position has been othenvise. From the very begin- 
ning of the different systems of philosophy until recent times, discussions 
on the problems of knowledge (including those of doubt and error) have 
formed an essential part of philosophy. The reason for this striking and 
continued unanimity can be found in the fact that all schools of Indian 
philosophy, without exception, regarded ignorance as the root cause of 
human suffering, so that they were all bent upon discovering the means 
and processes of true knowledge by means of which reality could be known 
and life could be so lived as to overcome misery or minimize suffering. 
Vatsyayana voices the feelings of all Indian thinkers on this matter when, 
in commenting upon the first sutra of Gautama, he says that the study of 
the .sources of knowledge (praindna) is necessary, because through it alone 
can we properly know reality and thereby guide our actions so as to be 
able to attain desirable ends and avoid suffering. 

Epistemology thus becomes closely linked ujr tvith ontology and both 
of them again with ethics. Knowdedge and moral perfection are regarded 
as necessary to each other in almost all systems of Indian thought. Some- 
times knotvdedge is regarded as the means to the good life, sometimes again 
moral purity is regarded as indispensable for perfect knowledge, so that 
morality and knovsdedge are regarded as the two inseparable aspects of 
peiffection. 

In the course of the development of the Indian systems interest in 
epistemology increased and it began to claim a large share in the philo- 
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sophicnl discussions of almost every school. The motives were sometimes 
theoretical, sometimes practical, sometimes simply polemical. But all led 
to the enrichment of epistemological thought and literature. 

ANALYSIS AND SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 

The factors constituting and coimected with knowledge (jmna or 
piama) are usually analysed into the subject (indtr or piarndt]), the object 
(jneya or prameya), and the means of knowledge (pramdna). But conscious- 
ness is not always regarded as the product of any relation between the 
subject and the object. The Saihkhya, the Vedanta, and the Jaina schools 
conceive the self as possessed of intrinsic consciousness, so that knmvledge 
is nothing more than the relation of the object to an already existing con- 
sciousness of the self. The Saihkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta assert the 
possibility of the existence of consciousness even trhen there is no object. 
But the Nyaya-Vaise.sika and the Mimamsaka hold, as do some Western 
thinkers, that consciousness — and so knowledge — is a product of the relation 
of the self, previously unconscious, to some object in some appropriate tvay. 
The Buddhists also regard consciousness, like every other phenomenon, 
as a momentary product of several conditions. 

A distinction is maintained, however, by the Sfimkhya-Yoga and the 
\''edanta between consciousness as it is in itself (svai upa-caitanyd) and empir- 
ical consciousness or consciousness of objects {vrtti-caitayiya). IVbth the 
help of this distinction these schools can also maintain the common-sense 
notion of knowledge (as beginning in time and depending on the relation 
of the self to some object), because such knoivledge only means empirical 
consciousness of some object. But they point out, like Green, that con- 
sciousness in itself is original and eternal ; and it ti-anscends time and space. 
In fact, such intrinsic consciousness is regarded as identical with the self 
(Atman) itself. According to the Saihkhya and the Yoga, the self as the 
knmver is real, and it is distinguished from objects as known. The rela- 
tion of the self to objects is not possible, according to these schools, unless 
the object produces through the senses and manas some image of itself in 
the intellect (biiddhi). This modification of buddhi (technically called 
vrtti) is illuminated by the self or consciousness, resulting in the knowl- 
edge of the. object. But as the Advaita regards the distinction between 
the knotver and the known as a practical make-shift, untenable in the 
ultimate analysis, it does not hold, like the Samkhya, the reality of even 
the role of the self as the knower. The knower and the knoivm 
the two apparent aspects of one basic reality, the real Self or 
Knoivledge should not be considered therefore to be really a 
relation, It is only the self-shining consciousness that is the - 
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of existence, including the apparent subjects and objects. But to explain 
knowledge in terms of the dualistic beliefs of the ordinary man, the 
Advaitin adopts to a certain extent the Samkhya theory of knowledge, with 
the important difference that he does not regard knowledge as an external 
relation. The object in contact with the external sense or directly present 
to the internal sense (anlahkarana) causes a modification (vrtti) of the 
latter. This vrili only serves to remove, though to that extent and in that 
respect only, the illusory distinction between the knower and the known. 
For the Buddhist idealist, the Vijnanavadin, every objective knowledge is 
an illusory externalization or external projection of a subjective idea. 

Knowledge, in the strict sense of correct cognition, is called prama, and 
a source of knowledge is called a pramana. Unlike Western logic that 
generally admits two chief sources of knowledge, percejation and inference, 
Indian epistemology admits, in the different schools, one to six sources of 
knowledge. We shall briefly discuss them one by one. 

PERCEPTION OR PRATYAKSA 

Perception, generally called pralyaJisa, is admitted by all the schools 
to be the basic source of knowledge. The Carvakas regard it as the only 
source. According to them, inference is not reliable, since every inference, 
to be true, must be based upon some universal proposition containing the 
knowledge of an invariable relation between two phenomena ; and such 
a universal proposition cannot be established by observations. We cannot 
observe, for example, whether all cases of smoke — those in the unobserved 
past, or in the future, or in regions beyond perception — were, will be, or 
are even now invariably accompanied by fire. Inference cannot therefore 
be relied on with certainty- About authority as a source of knowledge 
the Carvakas point to the innumerable examples in daily life where we find 
ourselves deceived and misled by the testimony of other persons. Even 
the scriptures are not beyond doubt. The Vedas contain many meaningless 
words and enjoin rituals which may merely go to swell the fees of the 
officiating priests. They may therefore be the work of cunning priests. 

Regarding the exact origin of pratyalisa or perceptual knotvledge, there 
is, however, a good deal of controversy among the different schools. The 
ordinary view is that pratyaksa is that kind of knowledge which is generated 
by the relation of sense {indriya) to some object {indriydrtlia-sannikarsa- 
janya-jndna). In accordance with the Nyaya-Vaisesika view, there are six 
senses or indriyas — the five external ones of sound, sight, touch, taste, and 
smell, and the internal one, mind (manas). If the object is an external 
one, like a tree, the knower (the soul) directs the mind through the external 
sense, say the eyes, to the tree, and gathers thus the visual knowledge of the 
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tree. If the object to be perceived is internal, say a pleasure {whkh 
according to this school is a quality of the soul itself), the soul has siiuplv 
to attend to it through the manas, which does therefore, in this case, the 
double duty of an organ of attention as well as that of an internal sense. 

According to the Sarhkhya-Yoga school also, the contact of the object 
u’ith some one of the senses is necessary for ordinary external perception. 
But such a contact must generate some modification in the internal sense, 
as teas mentioned in the previous section. The internal organ is some- 
times considered to be a whole and called antahkarana or citta, but some- 
times distinguished by its different functions (of explication, self-reference, 
and determination) into, the three aspects called respectively manas, 
ahankardj and bnddhi. The account of the origination of perception is 
therefore differently given by different writers of this school. But on the 
whole it is admitted that if the internal organ in some aspect does not 
assume the form of the object and present it to the self or the self-shining 
consciousness, there cannot be any knowledge of the object. This clue is 
utilized by the Yoga when it teaches that the modification of the citta into 
the form of the object should be stopped, so that no object may appear 
before consciousness and tempt it into attachment and bondage. Yoga 
is thus defined as the arrest of the modification of the internal organ 
(Yogascitta-vrlii-nirodhah). 

A question often discussed in connection with the possibilities of 
perceptual knowledge is whether there can be any perception of entities 
not related to any sense. Some Vedantins, who do not regard manas as a 
sense (unlike the Naiyayikas and Saihkhyas), point out that intenral percep- 
tions (of pleasure, pain, etc.) prove that no sense need mediate in such 
cases. Moreover, they ask, ‘If perception be not possible without some 
sense, hotv can the Naiyayikas and others think of God as perceiving the 
tvorlcl?’ The Yoga system admits that there can be knowledge of external 
objects which are not accessible to any sense, if the mind can be sufficiently 
concentrated on them. The later Naiyayikas agree that there are excep- 
tional cases of extraordinary perception in tvhich immediate knowledge 
of external objects, not related to an external sense, is possible ; and they 
admit in that connection the possibility of yogic perception. Gahgesa, the 
founder of the later Nyaya, states in his famous work Tattva-cintamani 
that it is not necessary to conceive and define perception in terms of sense- 
object relation ; immediacy is the essential character of perception. This 
point is further emphasized and elaborated by the Jaina and the Advaita 
thinkers. 

The Jains very aptly observe that ordinary perception in which the 
self knows the object through the medium of some sense cannot rightly 
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be called immediate. It is only less mediate than inference, testimony, etc. 
But real immediate knoivledge, tvorth the name, is that knowledge which 
the self can acquire by its direct relation to the object without the inter- 
mediation of any organ -whatsoever. Such absolutely immediate knowledge 
can be gained only when the self can free itself of the obstructing influence 
of its many kannas. Everyone can attain such omniscience through the 
necessary moral joerfection. 

The Advaitins, the follower’s of the monistic Vedanta school of 
Sahkaracarya, also hold, in another way, the potential omniscience of every 
man. According to this school, the self being really identical with the 
absolute Brahman, what limits its knowledge is its ignorance of its real 
nature. When ignorance is overcome, what remains is the self-shining 
consciousness, the pure Self or Brahman. Immediacy is primarily the 
nature of this basic consciousness ; only secondarily it belongs to a sense 
perception. Every such perception takes place by a sort of removal of 
the ignorance that divides the knower from the known. Perception is 
therefore a momentary restoi'ation of the lost identity between the tivo and 
the flashing forth of the basic consciousness which underlies all — the 
knotver, the known, and the entire mechanism of knotvledge. The ideal 
of immediate knowledge is not, however, attained in sense perception or 
any other knowledge in ihc objective attitude. It is attained when the 
objective attitude is altogether overcome and the underlying unlimited 
consciousness, Brahman, is allowed to reveal Itself. 

The question is often discussed in the Indian schools as to what 
exactly is revealed by sense pei'ception. The subjective idealists among 
Buddhist thinkers — the Vijnanavadins or Yogactiras, as they are variously 
called — hold that external perception is really an external projection of 
mind’s own ideas, which emerge into consciousness by the maturation of 
some of the innumerable unconscious ideas that form the total mental sub- 
stratum {alayavijnana) underlying the individual. The Sautrantika school 
of Buddhism believes, however, that’ sense perception produces in the mind 
the ideas or copies of external objects, which can therefore be infeiTed as 
the originals of these copies. But the Vaibhasika school of Buddhism holds 
that external objects themselves, and not merely the ideas of them, are 
directly given in perception. The Nyaya-Vaifesika, Saihkhya, Mimariisaka, 
and Vedantin, including even Sahkaracarya, hold this last view about 
perception. 

Consistently tvith its thoroughgoing realism, the Nyaya-Vaise,sika school 
holds that all the elements that we can find by analysing the different 
perceptual judgements — in fact, all the basic categories of reality — are 
given in perception from the beginning, though the relation among them 
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is established by the judging mind subsequently. The Buddhists, in 
general, hold that perception reveals only unique particulars— their class- 
characters, names, etc, are later supeiimposed by the judging mind. .Some 
later follotvers of Sankara maintain, on the contrary, that perception 
reveals only pure Being (sanmatia) ; all paiticular characters are the 
superimpositions of the interpreting mind. 

Can the self be perceived? This question is variously answered. The 
older Nyaya tries to prove the existence of the self by inferences of different 
kinds. But the later Nyaya-Vaisesika writers hold that though the self as 
such cannot be perceived, yet it is possible to perceive it in such introspec- 
tive knotvledge as ‘I am happy’. The self as possessed of some perceptible 
qualit)' (like happiness or sorrocv) is the object of such internal perception. 
The Bhatta Mimaihsakas also think that the self is knowable as the object 
of occasional self-consciousness. The Prabhakaras strongly feel that the 
self, which is the sul3ject, cannot possibly be an object of knowledge rvith- 
out losing its own nature. According to them, every act of knowledge 
repeals itself, as tvell as the self as the knotver and tlie object as the knotvn. 
The Samkhyas and the Advaitins believe that as the self is identical -with 
consciousness, it is self-revealing. Only it is not known in its purity, so 
long as it is not isolated from the empirical objects tvith tvhich it is con- 
fused and mixed up in the form of objective consciousness. The self is 
not knotvn objectively — not even as the -object of introspection — but as the 
consciousness tvhich immediately manifests itself. 

INFERENCE OR ANUM-VNA 

Except the Carvakas, all other schools consider inference to be a valid 
and importairt source of knowledge. In reply to the Cart aka objections 
against inference, it is pointed out (1) that even the theory that inference 
is invalid can be established only by an inference, so the Canaka theory 
is suicidal, and (2) that it is not impossible to establish universal proposi- 
tions (as premises necessary for deductive inference) with the help of various 
inductive methods (discussed below). 

Gautama and his later followers of the Nyaya school devoted special 
attention to inference, which occupied these thinkers almost exclusively 
for centuries, particularly in Mithila and Bengal. The views of other 
schools were gi'eatly influenced by them. In the course of their intensive 
cultivation of this narrow field of inference, they discovered many subtle- 
ties, and developed above all a unique algebraic language for the precise 
formulation of ideas. This became the standard language of philosophical 
discussion in all schools and made all later philosophical treatises unintelli- 
gible to the general reader, 
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The common conception of inference — rather anumana — is that it is 
the kind of knoivledge ivhich is derived from the previous knowledge of 
an invariable relation between a sign (linga) and something bearing that 
sign (lingin). For example, when we know the existence of fire on the 
distant mountain from the smoke perceptible on it, we have an anumana 
based on the invariable relation between smoke and fire. Such a relation 
is technically called vyapli or pervasion (the cases of the existence of smoke 
being pervaded by those of the existence of fire). 

This invariable I'elation is established by different inductive methods. 
The Buddhist logicians adopt the five-step method of observation (called 
paficahararn), namely, (1) cause is not perceived, effect is also not perceived, 
(2) cause is perceived, (3) effect is also perceived, (4) cause disappears, 
(5) effect also disappears. In his Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
Sir Brajendra Nath Seal characterizes this Buddhist method of establishing 
induction through causal connection as the double method of difference 
and notes its superiority to the ordinary single method of difference adopted 
by Western logicians. 

The Naiyayikas, commencing with Gautama, recognize that it is 
possible to have vyapli or invariable connection of the causal as well as 
of the non-causal type, e.g. all animals with horns have tails. In most 
cases, according to them, such a relation can be established by the observa- 
tion of agreement in presence (anvaya), e.g. by observing in many cases 
that wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and by the observation of agi'ee- 
ment in absence (vyatireka), e.g. by observing in many cases that ivhere 
there is no fire, there is no smoke. This would constitute the joint method 
of agreement. But in some exceptional cases we may have to depend on 
the single method of agi'eeinent in presence only [kevala-anvaya), e.g. ivhen 
we have to establish a relation like ‘All nameable things arc knowable 
things’ (where, from the nature of the case, sve cannot possibly observe any 
negative instance like ‘This thing is not knowable, and it is also not 
nameable’). In other exceptional cases, of an opposite type, we may have 
to depend only on agreement in absence (kevala-vyatireka), e.g. when we 
have to establish a proposition like ‘(Of the five elements) whichever is not 
different from the other (four) elements (e.g. ether, air, fire, and water) 
has no smell’ (where we cannot observe any positive instance except earth 
since earth is the only element having smell). 

To make induction more certain the Naiyayikas also insist on the 
elimination of doubts arising from the existence of any unnoticed condi- 
tion {iipddhi) that might be responsible for the invariable coexistence of 
two phenomena in the cases observed. For example, someone may observe 
in many cases the existence of fire accompanied by smoke ; and, failing 
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to notice that in all such cases wetness of the fuel nas a condition ic'.pnn- 
sible for smoke, he might erroneously lay down the universal pioposition. 
•Wherever there is fire, there is smoke’. Only by lepeatecl and careful 
observation can such errors be eliminated, 

Gautama speaks of three kinds of inference, purvaoat, semvat, and 
samanyatodrsta. According to the common interpretation, the\ stand 
respectively for inference from cause to effect (e.g. fi'om the gathering 
clouds to rain), from effect to cause (e.g. from flood in the river to rainfall 
up-stream), and lastly from a generally observed non-causal tvpe of 
relation (e.g. from the changing position of the sun to the movement 
of the sun). 

Later Naiyayikas classify inference on another principle, namely, in 
accordance with the inductive method on which the major premise of the 
inference is based. So they have the thi'ee kinds of inference called respec- 
tively anvaya-vyatireki, kevaldnvayi, and kevala-vyatirehi. 

Gautama lays down five steps as necessary for an inference when it is 
required to demonstrate a conclusion without straying from the point to 
be proved and without committing any formal or material fallacy. For 
such a purpose one should proceed as follows: 

(1) State the proposition to be proved (pratijm, e.g. ‘That hill has 

fire’, i.e. there is fire on the hill). 

(2) State the reason in support (hetu, e.g. ‘Because it has smoke’). 

(3) State the invariable relation between the sign (tlie reason or 

middle term) and the signified (the major term) supported 
by some concrete instance guaranteeing material validitv 
(uddfiaranaj e.g. ‘Whatever has smoke has fire, as the fire- 
place’, i.e. wherever there is smoke there is fire). 

(4) Show how the above relation applies to the case in hand 

{upanaya, e.g. ‘This hill has smoke which is invariably 
accompanied by fire’). 

(5) Draw the conclusion (nigamana, e.g. 'Therefore, the hill has 

fire’). 

It will be observed that atiumana, as conceived here, is not only the 
formally valid deductive inference of Western logic, it is also, as Seal calls 
it, a formal-material, deductive-inductive process. 

The fallacies of inference mentioned by Gautama and discussed by 
other thinkers after him are chiefly the different kinds of material invalidity 
arising from the middle term not being invariably, or at all, related to 
the major, or not actually existing in the minor, or leading to a conclu- 
sion contradicted by observation or by a more reliable inference. Gautama 
is never tired of insisting in various ways on the necessity of keeping truth 
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as the goal of all argument and debate and the consequent necessity of 
desisting from all unfair use of the intellect, such as quibbling, using false 
analogy, arguing merely for victory, and so on. 

Though the other schools do not accept in toto the Nyaya view of 
inference, their deviations are not so important as to deserve special mention 
in this brief essay. 


TESTIMONY OR sABDA 

Except the Carvaka school and Kanada, the founder of the Vaisesika 
(xvho admits only perception and inference), the Indian logicians accept 
testimony or authority as a third source of valid knowledge. Kanada thinks, 
like Western logicians, that knowledge from authority is really a kind of 
inference, based on the reliability of the authority. But the Naiyayikas and 
others point out that the process by tvliich such knowledge is derived is so 
different from that of inference that it deserves a separate status. For, in 
order that sabda or verbal statement may yield knowledge, the folloiring 
conditions have to be fulfilled: 

(1) Each word of a sentence must carry some meaning which is by 
itself incomplete and raises some expectation (akdhksd). 

(2) The meanings of the different ivords should possess mutual 
compatibility (yogyatd) and thereby fulfil the expectation raised by one 
another. 

(3) The words to be construed must have mutual proximity 
(samiidhi), that is, they should not be written or uttered at long intervals. 

To these three conditions some thinkers add a fourth, namely, under- 
standing of the context (praharana) or the intention of the speaker of the 
sentence (tdtparya). 

Now, it wall be seen that these conditions of verbal cognition do not 
involve the knowledge of vydpti which is essential for inference. So 
knowledge derived from the words of an authority cannot be the same as 
inference. 

Of course, it is true that only the words of a reliable person (dpta) can 
yield valid knowledge. But similarly only undisturbed perception and 
unvitiated inference can yield valid knoivledge. In other words, the 
possibility of doubt and error is common to all sources of knmvdedge ; and 
this should not prevent us from admitting authority as a source of 
knowledge. If we disbelieve authority, we have to go without so much 
of valuable knoivledge obtainable from the statements of specialists, experts, 
and the scriptures. The Mimamsa school tries to show in this connection 
that if we do not accept the authority of the Vedas, we have no other means 
of knowledge by which we can ascertain ivhich ritual has to be performed 
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for rrhich purpose and with what result. The \"edas are the onl\ suuu l 
of knotvledge of the various injunctions (dharmas). 


KNOWLEDGE FROM SIMILARITY OR LPAMaNA 

A fourth source of knowledge admitted by Gautama and his follurveis, 
as well as by the Mimamsa and \Tdanta schools, is what is called npamana 
(literally, comparison). It is, however, variously conceived. According to 
Gautama, it is that kind of kirowledge which we have about an unfamiliar 
thing on the basis of its similarity with a familiar thing. The later Nvfna 
conceives it as the knowdedge of the denotation of an unfamiliar word on 
the basis of a knowledge of similarity. We do not, for e.Kample, know the 
denotation of the word gavaya. An expert tells us that it denotes an animal 
like a cow, but without a dewlap. ^Ve go to the forest and, observing such 
a creature there, we know it to be a gavaya. This resulting knowledge is 
obtained through upamana. 

But the Mimamsa and Advaita schools think that this knowledge can 
be said to be obtained in part by testimony and in part by inference, and 
does not require to be classed apart. According to them, upamana is the 
knowledge of similarity about an absent object obtained from the perceived 
similarity of a present object. For example, when a man sees the animal 
gavaya in the forest, he feels, ‘This gavaya looks like my cow at home’; and 
then he may think, ‘The cow at home is like the gavaya’. The first judge- 
ment is derived from perception since the subject is being perceived ; but 
the second is obtained through the knowledge of similarity contained in 
the first, and it is therefore called knowledge from similarity, or upamana. 
It cannot be said to be deduced from the first, since deduction involves the 
knowledge of an invariable relation between some sign and something 
signified, a vyapti, which we are not conscious of using here. 

IMPLICATION OR ARTHAPATTI 

A- fifth kind of knowledge, different from the four already mentioned, 
is recognized by the Mimamsa and the Advaita schools. It is called 
arthapatti and means the supposition of what is necessary for explaining any 
fact either observed (drsta) or heard about (mita). The stock example is: 
A person, Devadatta, is observed to be fasting the whole day, but growing 
stouter and stouter. To explain this, we are forced to suppose that he 
must be eating (unperceived) during the night. This last knowledge is 
aiTived at through arthapatti. Similarly, by this very method we suppose 
a word in a sentence where it remains understood, or we suppose the 
secondary, figurative meaning of a sentence where the primary meaning 
does not suit. 
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This process oi knowledge is difiEerent from inference, because here 
we do not draiv a conclusion from given premises — ^rather we have to 
discover here tlie explanation of what is given. It resembles the method 
of hypothesis recognized by Western logicians ; but the difference is that 
here the supposition is not provisional but necessary. 

NON-COGNITION OR ANUPALABDHI 

In addition to these five sources of knoudedge, the Bhaua school of 
Mimariisa and the Advaita school of Vedanta admit appropriate (yogya) 
non-cognition as a unique source of knowledge. The necessity of admitting 
this arises thus : Looking round the room we say, there is not a single jug 
of water here. Hoiv do we knoiv the non-existence of the jug here? The 
common-sense reply would be, ‘We see that it does not exist here'. But 
the difficulty is that we can see a thing or sense it only when it is something 
positive, so that it can stimulate the sense concerned. But hoiv can non- 
existence stimulate the sense? The Nyaya school, which is the philosoph- 
ical advocate of common sense, tries to get over this difficulty by holding 
that though non-existence itself cannot be directly related to any sense, it is 
indirectly related to it through its locus, say the room, which is related to 
the sense. Non-existence is like an adjective, a qualifying character, to its 
locus ; and as the locus (e.g. the room) is perceived, so also is the non- 
existence (e.g. absence of the jug) along with it. 

But this Nyaya viciv is not accepted by the Bhattas and the Advaitins 
who point out that any character that qualifies a thing is not necessarily 
perceived just because the thing itself is pei’ceived ; for instance, when we 
see a jar we do not perceive its weight, though it is there in the jar. So, 
only qualities which can be related to and stimulate the sense concerned 
can be perceived, and non-existence is not of this kind. 

The Prabhakaras and Saihkhyas try to obviate the difficulty in another 
tvay. They say that non-existence is not at all an entity additional to its 
locus. In fact, it is a turn of expression signifying the bare locus, or the 
mere locus. To say that there is no jug in the room is to say that only the 
room is there. And ivhen we perceive such a bare room, we say, we perceive 
the non-existence of the jug in it. 

But even this explanation is not accepted by the Bhattas and the 
Advaitins. They point out that we cannot understand a bare or empty 
room without thinking of the non-existence of things in it. So non-existence 
is found to be an additional entity. 

It has to be admitted tlrerefore that non-existence cannot be said to 
be perceived through the senses. Nor can we infer it from anything else 
unless we have previous knowledge of an invariable relation of non-existence 
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uith that thing, \Yhich ivoulcl presuppose sonie knowledge of non-exi'iteiice 
and thus beg the very question. 

Noivexistence can be said to be known, hoirever. by non-cognition. 
Just as positive cognition is the source of the information about positive 
entities, absence of the knoivledge of a thing (under circumstances in which 
it should have been known had it existed) yields us the information about 
its non-existence. That is how wm primarily knotv non-existence, according 
to the Bhattas and the Advaitins. 

In addition to these six sources of knowdedge there are a fete more like 
tradition (aitihya), presentiment (jnatibha), possible entailment {Mitibhcwa), 
etc. admitted by other minor schools. 

TRUTH AND ERROR 

The conceptions of truth and error and their metaphysical outlook 
vary firam school to school. Buddhist sceptics, wdro disbelieve the \'alidit\ 
of even normal perception, hold that all such knowledge is p)imn fneir 
unreliable. But still they adopt, for practical purposes, the distinction 
between tthe cognition and false cognition with the pragmatic criterion of 
practical utility (arlha-kriyd-kdritva). 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika realist thinks that the distinction between truth 
and falsity is not simply a practical one, but is based on objecthe conditions, 
If a knowledge reveals something as it really is or some character as 
belonging to a place or substratum where it really is, it is true ; and if, on 
the contrary, it shows the thing to be ivhat it really is not or shows it to 
belong to a place or substratum tvhere it does not really exist, it is false. 
Truth and falsity can be ascertained only inferentially from the soundness 
or defectiveness, respectively, of the condition generating the knowledge ; 
or from the harmony (samvdda) or disharmony itnsamvdda), respectively, of 
the knowledge irith other knowledge or w'ith the practical consequences 
following therefrom. Immediate knowledge under normal conditions is 
free from error. But illusions sometimes occur under extraordinary 
conditions ; when, for example, a rope seen in twdlight revives in our mind, 
by reason of its great similarity, the vivid idea of a snake perceived in the 
past at some other place, we have the illusion of a snake. A thing which 
has never been perceived in the past, hmvever, can never appear in illusion. 
Illusion is only the dislocation of really perceived objects from their own 
locus to another. It is not the creation of something new. So this theory 
of illusion is called Anyathakhyativada, that is, the theory of something 
(previously perceived) apjaearing in some other place or time. 

According to the Mimaihsa school and Ramanuja, all knowledge 
worth the name is self-evidently valid, since whenever knowledge arises it 
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claims belief, and we acL on it without suspicion. This is known as 
the theory of the selfA'alidity of knowdedge (Svatahpramanyavada). The 
Mimamsakas point out that if the validity of any knowledge rvere to depend 
on another knoirledge, e.g. inference, then the validity of this second 
knoirledge rrould require to be certified by a third knowledge, and so on. 
There would thus be an infinite regress (anavasthd). 

As to illusion, tire Prabhakai'a Mimamsakas say that there is no 
positive mental state like error. When a rope is said to appear as a snake, 
what really happens is that we have the true perception of something long 
and tortuous and this revives in our mind very vividly the idea of a snake 
perceived in the past ; and owing to a lapse of memory there is lack of 
discrimination (bheclagraha) between the perceived and the remembered. 
This view is knorvn as the theory of the denial of illusory appearance 
(Akhyativada). The Bhattas hold, however, the theory of reversed appear- 
ance (Viparitakhyativada) which maintains, like that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
that in illusion the elements truly perceived are presented in a distorted, 
dislocated, or reverse relation and cause ■wrong behaviour. 

Ramanuja defends his theory of non-illusion (Satkhyativada) by shoiving 
that as all objects are made of the mixture of the same basic elements of 
matter (bhutas) in different proportions, there is really something common 
to the rope and the snake ; and it is this common element which appears 
in so-called illusory perception, which is therefore not illusory. 

The Advaita Vedanta agrees with Mimamsa that all knowledge is self- 
evident. But it adds that if knowledge is contradicted by any experience, 
it ceases to be knowledge and turns into error. Truth, according to the 
Advaita, consists therefore in the uncontradicted (cibddhiLa) and self-evident 
{svaprakdsa) character of knowledge. Practical efficiency is not, by itself, 
a safe criterion of truth, since even an illusory snake can produce fear and 
death. It is useful, however, as revealing non-contradiction to a certain 
extent, but mere non-contradiction would not suffice for truth, had not 
knowledge possessed also the positive characteristic of self-evidence. 

' But the objection may be raised that if non-contradiction be the 
character of truth, the most that we can say about any knowledge is that it 
is not yet contradicted and is provi.sionally true ; how then can we ascertain 
any knowledge to be finally or absolutely true? The reply to this is that 
such truth can belong to knowledge, the possibility of whose contradiction 
is not conceivable. Knotdedge like ‘This tree is green’ may be liable to 
conti'adiction in future. But if the tree is considered sub specie aeternitatis, 
or from the pdramdrthika point of view regarded as pure existence 
(ivithout any specification), there is no logical possibility of contradiction. 
For, even if the tree turns out to be illusory, even as an appearance it 
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possesses an undeniable ‘beinghood’ (though not of the specific nlijtctisc 
character). Here we have absolute or iiiicontradictable truth. 

Regarding illusion, the Advaitins hold that in ecery such case tlieie 
is an undeniable positive appearance directly present to the mind ; and 
it is a misrepresentation of experience to explain it either as the \ is idly 
revived memory-idea of something perceived in the past or to explain it 
neoatively as a lack of discrimination bettveen the perceived and the 
reproduced. The illusory snake is as objectively present to conscirmsness as 
a real snake. Only it is momentary and contradicted b\ subsequent 
experiertce. It cannot be described as absolutely real, because it is con- 
tradicted ; nor as absolutely unreal, because unlike such an umeality as 
the son of a barren woman, it can appear to consciousness. .So the illusois 
object should be recognized as indescribable. The Advaita theory of ciior 
is knotvn therefore as the theory of the appearance of the indestiibable 
(Anirvacanlyakhyativada). Moreover, it is admitted that the illusoiy object 
is the temporary creation (srsti) of ignorance [avidya) which is responsible 
for all eiTors. 


Ill— 71 
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THE ART OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION 

SIXTEEN CATEGORIES OF NYAYA 

T he Indian art of philosophical disputation has been exhaustively 
dealt with in the aphorisms of Aksapada, and is embodied in the 
Nyaya philosophy, which is therefore sometimes called Tarkavidya or 
Vadavidya (the science of debate or discussion). It is the method initiated 
by Aksapada that has been adopted by Indian philosophy in general, though 
Buddhists, Jains, and some others have registered their partial disagi-ee- 
ment with it. 

The Nyaya school of philosophy has examined sixteen categories, 
viz. pramana (means of right knowledge), prameya (object of right knowl- 
edge), samsaya (doubt), prayojana (purpose), drstanta (familiar instance), 
siddhdnia (tenet, conclusion), avayava (members of a syllogism), tarka 
(indirect reasoning), nirnaya (ascertainment), vdda (discussion), jalpa 
(wrangling), vitandd (cavil), hetvdhhdsa (fallacy), chala (quibble), jdii 
(futile objection), and nigrahasthdna (a point of defeat). Among these 
sixteen categories, all, except pramana and prameya, are accessaries to the 
art of disputation. Some categories like samhya describe the preliminary 
conditions of philosophic discussion ; some constitute its main body ; 
others, again, make up its final stage. Nirnaya, for example, is the fi na l 
product of viedra or discussion. Vatsyayana in his commentary on the 
Nydya-Sutra has pertinently posed the question -why the fourteen categories 
beginning tvith sarhsaya have been sejaarately mentioned after describing 
pramana and prameya, which evidently include them.^ In his elaboration 
of this part of the commentary, Uddyotakara, the author of the Nydya- 
vdrttika, has stated that as all the categories are no other than prameyas, 
naturally categories like sariisaya etc. are all included under that of 
prameya. Why, then, has Aksapada made separate mention of sarhsaya 
etc.? Vatsyayana anticipated this objection in his statement that unlike 
the subject-matters of the three recognized vidyds, viz. the trayi (three 
Vedas), vdrttd (commerce and agidculture), and dandaniti (polity), the 
fourth one, viz. the dnviksihi or the science of Nyaya or argumentation, 
has for its specific subject these fourteen categories like sarhsaya etc. A 
system of thought becomes altogether pointless if its specific subject-matter 
is not separately indicated. If the Nydya-Sutra had done nothing beside 


^ Nyaya-Sutia, 1.1.1. 
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elaborating the twelve prameyas like Atman (soul), sarira (bod\), imhiyis 
(senses), etc., it would have lost its distinctive character and would have 
been indistinguishable from such purely philosophical texts as the Upani- 
sads. So sanuaya etc. which are implied in vicara (discussion) are specifi- 
cally mentioned and treated in the study of Nyaya.^ 

CLASSES OF DISPUTATION 

Vicara, according to the Indian style, is called kathd (controversy). 
These are synonymous terms. Vatsyayana says, ‘There are three kinds 
of kathds: vada, jalpa, and vitandd’.^ Vicara has been called tadvidya- 
sarnbhdm (discussion with people versed in the relevant science) in Caraha 
Sarhhitd.'' This sambhdsd (discussion) is of tvv^o kinds: sandhdyasambhdsd 
(friendly discussion) and vigrhyasambhasd (aggi'essive debate). The former, 
also called aniilomasambhdsd, is known as vddakathd.^ The latter refers 
to jalpa and vitandd.^ Hence the ratiocinativ'e procedure adopted in the 
Nyaya philosophy and Caraka Samhitd is fundamentally the same. It is 
only a seeker after truth (tattvajijmsu) that is entitled to hold vddakatha. 
Udd)’Otakara says that vada should be entered into with persons like pre- 
ceptors and others of like status. This vada, according to \"acaspati Misra, 
the author of Tdtparyatlkd on the Nydya-Sutra, yields three results — 
knowledge of unknown truths, removal of doubts, and confirmation of 
previous knowledge.' It has been stated in the Vimdnasthma of Cataka 
Samhiid that tadvidyasambhdsa increases the ardour and critical acumen 
of the inquirer, strengthens his argumentative power, and invests him with 
fame. Moreover, doubts regarding his previously acquired knowledge are 
dispelled, firmness of conviction gained, and new knowledge added. One 
should not enter into vigrhyasambhasd with one’s preceptor or men of 
similar position ; sandhdyasambhdsd with them is recommended for 
augmenting one’s knowrledge. Some have recommended vigrhyasambhasd 
with eminent persons. But Caraka is definitely against this. 

The Nyaya philosophy and Caraka Sarhhitd have given elaborate 
accounts of the threefold kathd — vada, jalpa, and vitandd. Caraka has 
given in addition a detailed description of the types of assemblies (parisad), 
namely, whether of the learned or of the ignorant, the components thereof 
(whether friendly, neutral, or hostile), and the kinds of opponents taking 
part in them (whether superior, inferior, or equal), and laid down the 

“ Nyaya-bhasya (Metiopolitan Ed.), pp- 34,35. 

“ Nyaya-bhasya, I 2.1. 

‘ Caraka Samhita, Vimanasthana, VIII. 

‘ Nyaya-Sutia, 1.2.1 enuilierate.s the cliaracteiistics of vSdakatha. 

“ Ibid., 1. 2.2, 3 enuniel'ate the characteristics of jalpahatha and vitandakatha. 

’ Nyayavarttika-tatparyaflka, 1.2.1. 
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procedure for tackling each opposing type. The kaf/id meant for the 
philosophic inquirer is vdda. This vddakathd, which is the best of kathas 
will continue until truth is arrived at. Almost all the philosophical 
treatises we know of have adopted vddakathd. Vijigisukathd (discussion for 
scoring a victory), which includes jalpa and vitayuld, is different from it. It 
is not resorted to for ascertainment of truth, though jalpakathd has some- 
times been introduced, under special circumstances, in certain contexts in 
treatises generally employing vddakathd. There are three classes of people 
— apratipanna (ignorant), vipratipanna (having a contrary view), and 
sandigdha (in doubt). Preceptors or persons of their status, desirous of 
doing good to apratipanna persons, should generate doubt in the latter in 
regard to matters that await ascertainment. When doubt is generated in 
them, they should be initiated in vddakathd that would dispel doubt by 
ascertaining the truth. A vipratipanna person, on the other hand, takes 
up a contrary position. Unless his counter convictions are repudiated, he 
would not entertain any healthy doubts, his vanity blocking the way; 
jalpakathd is necessary to destroy this vanity. When the contrary position 
of a vipratipanna person is countered by jalpa and vitandd, he becomes 
a sandigdha person, i.e. he begins to doubt the validity of his original stand- 
point. Then by initiating him in vddakathd and by consequent ascertain- 
ment of truth, his doubt can be removed. This is why the end of 
vddakathd is ascertainment of truth by removal of doubt. The person in 
doubt (sandigdhapurusa) is considered fit for vddakathd. Owing to this, 
saniiaya has been called the forepart of disputation. Of the fourteen 
accessaries of viedra the first is samsaya. Although samiaya forms a part of 
viedra, bhrdnti (wrong apprehension) does not. Aksapada has listed 
saiiisaya, and not bhrdnti, as forming an integral part of viedra. In vijigisu- 
kathd the mere defeat of the disputant is aimed at. Vijigisukathd is 
em2alo)nd to expo,se the ignorance or to demolish the contrary conviction of 
the disputant, and it ceases with his discomfiture. Vddakathd, on the other 
hand, does not come to an end till the definite ascertainment of truth is 
reached. Sri Krsna has also said in the Gita, ‘I am vdda in relation to 
disputants’.® When Indian philosophers write treatises or expound certain 
truths in the seclusion of their seminaries, even then they present the 
prima facie objections of their opponents (purvapaksa) and meet them. 
While doing so, they assume the presence of these ojaponents and invest 
them tvith the freedom of advancing contrary arguments. They also assume 
the jaresence of neutral jaci'sons, give expression to the latter’s doubts, and 
suggest solutions. When an author writes a treatise, he thus imagines 
himself to be present in an assembly of the enlightened. 

’ B.G., X.32. 
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Sankara Misra in his Vadivinoda has stated that the knowledge of a 
liithei to unknotvn truthj the conseiwation of this knowledge, the piactice’ 
of the conscived kno^rledge, and its transmission to others — these constitute 
the ends of the threefold hatha. I’hose entitled to resort to this tlireefold 
kathd, tehether bent on the ascertainment of truth or on winning a debate, 
should satisfy these conditions: they must not go against universal expe- 
rience, they must hav'e unimpaired powers of perception, and they must not 
be quarrelsome. They should, besides, be able to maintain their own 
position and expose the weakness of the opponents’ view-points. They 
should be cautious and be conscious of the defects on both sides. Those 
entitled to vcidahathd should, again, have some additional qualifications. 
They should not be given to deception, should have presence of mind, and 
should be averse to unnecessary refutation of the opponent. They must 
put forward only those arguments that go to prove the point under 
discussion, and should also be capable of appreciating the reasonable points 
of the opponent. They must, above all, be keen al)out the ascertainment 
of truth. Two persons having the same qualities are entitled to vdda. Two 
persons entitled to jalpa and vitandd should also have similar qualities. In 
this way are the fruits of the threefold kathd fully obtained. Those who 
are endowed with contrary qualities have no right to engage tliemselvcs in 
any kathd. Persons, not entitled to kathd, are called hathdhdhya (outside 
the pale of discussion). 


TECHNIQUE OF DEBATE 

The kathd of the philosophic inquirer is vddakathd. In vddakalhd and 
jalpakathd there is the adoption of a paksa (thesis) and a pratipalua (counter- 
thesis). Two contradictory qualities attributed to an object are called paksa 
and pratipaksa. When to an object the disputant attributes a cptality and 
his opponent attributes a contradictory quality, the quality attributed by 
the former is called paksa and that attributed by the latter is called 
pratipaksa. That the contradictory qualities relate to the selfsame object 
should be admitted by both. So, vdda consists in attributing contradictory 
qualities to an object by both the disputant and his opponent. The attri- 
bution of contradictory qualities to an object will, however, lead to samsaya. 
Two contradictory qualities cannot coexist in the same object. If they 
coexist at all, they cannot be said to be contradictory. An object cannot 
be established by pramdnas as possessing mutually contradictory qualities. 
Such a contingency will make for never-ending doubt. To illustrate: If 
the disputant says that sound is non-eternal, and his opponent argues that 
sound is eternal, the contradictory qualities of eternality and non-eternality 
will be attributed to the same object 'sound'. This will lead to the doubt 
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as Lo whether sound is eternal or not. This doubt cannot be removed as 
long as there are not forthcoming proofs establishing one paksa and dis- 
proving the other paksa. 

The procedure of disputation is decided upon before thf disputant 
and his opponent begin their disputation. The appointment of a 
madhyastha (umpire) and an anuvidheya (president) is an item in the 
settlement of procedure. Before the discussion starts, the umpire decides 
ivhat procedure the disputant and his opponent should adopt. The 
umpire should know the truth and should be free from bias or attachment. 
Such an umpire should set a limit to the discussion and should give a 
reswne of the arguments of both the disputant and his opponent. He 
should also assess the merits and demerits of both sides. If either of the 
parties violates the accepted procedure, it is the duty of the umpire to 
explain the fact of violation immediately to the offending party. The 
umpire will also have to declare the result of the discussion.” These duties 
of the umpire and the anuvidheya have no relevance to vddakathd ; they 
are essential in jalpa and vitandd. Sincere philosophic inquirers can 
themselves carry on vddakathd and may not stand in need of any umpire. 
The choice of an anuvidheya means the installation of a king or a person 
wielding similar influence in the council of disputation. When the results 
of the discussion have been declared by the umpire, this anuvidheya will 
eulogize the disputant and his opponent according to their merits. This 
choice of an anuvidheya is also not necessai’y in vddakathd. The persons 
•who are competent to hold vddakathd are not eager for fame or honour. 
They seek the truth. Santsaya, which is occasioned by the adoption of 
paksa and prati paksa, has already been referred to. The statement that 
presents this sanisaya is called vipratipattivdkya. The person who is chosen 
an umpire in the discussion will present this vipratipattivdkya. The 
presentation of vipratipattivdkya is counted among the various duties that 
have been assigned to the umpire beforehand. 

There cannot be any ascertainment of truth without the removal 
of doubt, and the result of discussion is the removal of doubt. The 
vipratipattivdkya engenders doubt in the disputant and his opponent. 
This ivill be followed by the awareness of doubt, and this awareness will 
finally be followed by the knowledge of the absence of doubt. This knowl- 
edge of the absence of doubt constitutes the knowledge of the fruit of 
discussion. When this knowledge of the fruit is obtained, one will feel 
inclined to it. This will lead to discussion of the means of attaining the 
fruit. The necessity for such vipratipattivdkya has been shown by the 


” Vadivinoda, p. 112. 
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authors of various rvorks. The neo-logicians and the teachers of Madhva 
school) howevei, have not accepted doubt as the forepart of disputation. 
According to them, the vipfcitiputtivRhyd is of no use. But the adherents 
of the Njaya school down to the time of Udayanacarsa, and different 
Advaitic teachers as well, have regarded doubt as the forepart of disputa- 
tion and vipratipattivakya as the introducer to that doubt.’'’ ‘This 
presentation of vipratipatti is made only in conformity with the convention 
of the logicians ; it has not any real standing in actual discussions.’’’ 

PROCESS OF ARGUMENTATION 

Anyrvay, after the presentation of the point at issue, the disputairt 
rvill take up one of the paksas and his opponent will take up the other. 
That is to say, the two contradictory positions appearing in the vipiati- 
patlivakya will be taken up by them. The disputant, after ha\ing taken 
up his position, should state the hetu (reason or middle term) that is capable 
of establi.shing his own position. This is called sthapana. To do this, the 
disputant wdll have to adduce a fact which is to be ‘a case of’, and tvhich has 
to be in the ‘locus’ of, what is sought to be proved. As for instance, if doubt 
is generated by the vipratipattivakya — ‘Is sound non-eternal or not?’, the 
disputant seeking to prove ‘non-eternality’ will employ the hetu ‘basing an 
origin’. That which has an origin is called krtaka. This hetu ‘basing an 
origin’ is 'a case of’ ‘non-eternality’ and exists in sound svhich has been 
accepted as the ‘locus’ of ‘non-eternality’. These tsvo facts represent what 
is called vyapti (invariable concomitance) and paksadharmata (condition of 
being an attribute of the subject), which constitute the strength of a hetu. 
With the help of these tsvo, the hetu establishes what is sought to be proved 
(the sadhya). That the hetu is ‘a case of the sadhya has also to be 
demonstrated and this is to be done by citing instances h'om experience, as 
for example, ‘Whatever has an origin is non-eternal, e.g. a pot’. This 
example shows that there is an invariable relation of the sadhya to the hetu. 
Now, a sadhya comes to be established in a paksa (.subject of a ssllogism), 
if a hetu with the vyapti of that sadhya is found in that paksa. The 
disputant will therefore have to employ the upanaya (application). This 
will be done by saying that the hetu (here, ‘having an origin’) with the 
vyapti of the sadhya (here, ‘non-eternality’) is actually found in the paksa 
(here, ‘sound’). The disputant will next end with the nigainana (conclu- 
sion), ‘Therefore sound is non-eternal’. The original thesis regarding the 
non-eternal character of sound is thus established on the ground of krtakatva, 
i.e. ‘having an origin’, for the mark krtakatva establishes anityatva, 

Advaitasiddhi (Nirnayasagara Ed.), pp. 16,17. 

“ C£. Nyayanirta (Madhvavilasa Press Ed.), I.l. P- 8. 
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i.e. non-eternality. These statements constitute the five parts (avayava) of 
the comprehensive statement called nyaya. 

There is a tvide divergence of views among logicians in regard to the 
five constituent parts of the nyayavakya shorvn above. Logicians of the 
very remote past regarded iipanaya to be the only constituent of the 
nyayavakya. The Buddhist dialecticians accepted only upanaya and 
uclahamna (example). The Mlmamsakas admitted pratijriu (proposition) 
hetu, and udaharana. It has already been stated that the logicians of the 
Nyaya school have admitted five constituents of the nyayavakya. Some 
logicians of the old Nyaya school accepted jijndsd (desire to know), sarrmya, 
iakyaprdpti (belief in the possibility of a solution), prayojana^ and samaya- 
vyuddsa (removal of doubt) in addition to the five mentioned above, and 
they were accordingly known as Dasavayavavadins. It is to be noted here 
that the five constituents like jipldsd (inquiry), samiaya, etc. precede 
pratijiid. After settling the constituents — -pjnasd etc . — pratijnd has to be 
applied. This is the vietv of some logicians of the old Nyaya school. The 
commentator Vatsyayana has referred to this view in his commentary on the 
Nydya-S'Utra.^^ These constituents have also been referred to in the intro- 
duction of Jagadisa’s commentary on Tattva-cintamani. In his interpreta- 
tion of a couplet of Sdn'ikhya-kdrikd/^ the author of Yuktidipikd has given 
an elaborate account of the pentad — jijfidsdj samiaya, etc. The employment 
of a netv avayava called kantahoddhara after that of the five-standard con- 
stituents of the nyayavakya is mentioned in some treatises, e.g. in Saiikara 
Misra’s Vddivinoda. 

ADAPTATION OF NYAYA TECHNIQUE BY OTHERS 

We have set forth in brief the character of philosophic disputation. 
The Caraka Sanihiid, in the section called Vimdnasthdna, throws much 
new light on the subject. Buddhist philosophers like Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, and others have made a detailed examination of 
the art of disputation as set forth by Aksapada. The Jaina philosophers 
have also done something in this direction. An elaborate reply to their 
objections has also been given by Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Mihn, Udayana, 
and others. It is by adapting the art of disputation as settled by them that 
the teachers of Vedanta, Saihkhya, etc. have elaborated their respective 
doctrines. In later times, Vedantadcsika, a teacher of the Ramanuja 
school, in his Nydyapariiiiddhi and Vyasa Tirtha, a celebrated teacher of 
the Madhva school, in his T arka-tdndava, have attempted an examination 
of the art of philosophic disputation initiated by Aksapada. They have 

Nyaya-Sutra, 1.1.32. 

“ Saihhhya-kariha, 6. 
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also said a good deal against the metbodolog)' advocated by (he Xsasa 
school. 

The utility of these constituents of Nyaya has been demonstrated by 
their application to disputations in other systems of philosoph\. It may 
be added here that the Mimamsakas and the Vedfmtins ha\e designated 
each unit of discussion as an cidhikoKinn. Each (idhikdrcinci of the Alimarii- 
sakas has five psrts, viz. visaya (topic), saihsaya, purvapah.m, .%iddh5nfti, 
and sangati (relevance). In Bhatjadlpika and other treatises, Khandadeva 
has stated that an adhikatana, like the Vedas, has six subsidiary parts. 
The sixth that he has added is called prayojana, which states the neces- 
sity of both purvapaksa (puma jade view) and uttnrapakm (conclusion) 
separately. The puwa and lit tarn or dddhanta standpoints ha\e been 
different in vietv of the divergence of prayojana. Sahara Srainin, the 
commentator of the Mimamsa-Sutra, has also referi-ed to the difference 
between the puwapaksa and siddhdntapaksa consequent on their estima- 
tion of necessity (prayojana). 

Many are under the impression that it is customary with the 
Mimaihsakas only, and not rvith the Naiyayikas, to reserve one adhikarana 
for one discussion. This is eiToncous. Vatsyayana has stated, 'Aksapada, the 
author of the Nyciya-SiUra, has demonstrated the purvapaksa and stopped 
short of the siddhdntapahsa under the belief that a general knowledge of 
the tenets of the Sastra will enable people to guess the siddhanta in that 
section. Take the case of Atman or dkdh. According to the Nyaya 
school, it is wdthout any parts, yet the author of the Nydya-Siitra has 
nowhere stated that this is the case. He imagined tliat people svould knotv 
this from the tenets of the ^astra. Aksapada has not composed sutias bear- 
ing upon objects that are known by implication or from the Sastras’. It 
can be gathered from the statement of the commentai'y that the aphorisms 
were composed tvith a view to defending the Nyaya doctrines that were 
already in vogue. The Nyaya commentator has himself designated a unit 
of discussion (viedra) as an adhikarana. A closer thinking will reveal that the 
five-limbed adhikarana and the nydyavdkya are not very different from each 
other. The dharmin (bearer of predicates) is indicated by the constituent 
'visaya’ ; two contradictory predicates are attributed to the dharmin by the 
constituent ‘sarhsaya’ ; to establish the undesirable thesis with the help of 
argument is ' jmrvapaksa’ ; to establish the desirable thesis by the refutation 
of the argument favouring purvapaksa is 'siddhanta’ ; to show the relation 
bettveen the prior and the posterior discussion is 'sangati’ ; the phala or 
the result is ‘prayojana’. It should be remembered in this connection that 
the argument favouring purvapaksa is only a semblance of reason (yuktyd- 
bhdsa), and that favouring siddhdntapaksa is valid reason (sadyukti). The 
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aim of philosophical discussion is to establish the siddhimta (conclusion) by 
the refutation of the semblance of reason with the help of reason proper. 


DISCUSSION BY VaDA 

The three kinds of viedra, i.e. vdda, jalpa, and vitandn, have already 
been discussed. We shall now show the method of discussion by vdda. 
‘Sound is non-eternal’ (pratijnd) ; ‘because it has an origin’ (hetu) ; ‘what- 
ever has an origin is non-eternal, e.g. the pot’ [iiddharana) ; ‘sound has 
thus a feature, “having an origin”, which is a case of “being non-eternal” ’ 
(upanaya) ; 'therefore sound is non-eternal’ (nigamana). After having 
applied this five-limbed nydyavdkya, the disputant will demonstrate the 
process of ‘extrication of thorns’ (kantakoddhara) either in brief or in 
detail. The brief procedure would be to say that the ground ‘having an 
origin’, which has been adduced for establishing ‘the non-eternality of 
sound’, is not merely an apparent ground ; or that it is not faulty ; or, to put 
it in a different way, that there is no fallacy (hctvdbhdsa) about this ground. 
The detailed process of ‘extrication of thorns’ is done in the following 
manner: ‘The hetu “having an origin” is not “vyabhiedrin” with 
reference to “non-eternality”. Here, “non-eternality” has to be established 
and “having an origin” is the hetu. If the hetu “having an origin” were 
sometimes coexistent with the absence of the sddhya “non-eternality”, it 
would have been “vyahhiedrin" (discrepant) or anaikdnlika (indeterminate) 
with reference to that sddhya. It is not, however, “vyabhicarin” , for it is 
not sometimes coexistent with the absence of the sddhya ; nor "viruddha” 
(contrary), for it is never coexistent with the absence of sddhya. It is neither 
‘'asiddha” (unfounded), for it is subsumed under the sddhya and is also 
present in the pahsa ; nor “satpratipahsita” (counterbalanced), for the 
counter-heAt establishing the absence of sddhya is not forthcoming ; nor 
“bddhita” (contradicted), for the hetu “having an origin” does not exist in 
that in which there is demonstrably the absence of the sddhya’. The process 
of ‘extrication of thorns’ consists in showing that the fivefold hetvdbhdsa 
(fallacy) is not present in the demonstrated hetu. In his commentary on 
Avayava,^'^ Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa has exhibited the ‘extrication of 
thorns’ in a different rvay. According to him, ‘extrication of thorns’ consists 
in a kind of interrogative sentence. As for example, the premise, ‘The 
mountain has fire’, got in reply to the question, ‘What is on fire?’, consti- 
tutes the pratijnd. Next comes the question, ‘What is the ground for that 
assertion?’ The reply, ‘Becaitse there is smoke’, is the application of hetu. 
Then comes the question, ‘What of that?’ The reply, ‘Whatever is with 


Avayava is a section of Tattva-c'mtaniani on which Mathuranatha wrote his celcbiated 
coinmentary. 
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smoke is also with fire , is the statement of u(laJia}a7m. It ajipeais tu lu. 
however, that the jR-ocess of the ‘extrication of thorns’ as elaborated in 
Vadivinoda is the proper one. 

Having extricated the thorns in this tvay, the disputant trill stop ; and 
then his opponent will point out the faults in the hetu put forward by the 
former. He will, for instance, say that since ‘having an origin’, tshich has 
been stated by the disputant to be the hetu, is asiddha (unfounded), it 
cannot really prove the sMhya. In this exposure of the fault, the applica- 
tion of the five-limbed statement ivould not be required. That the 
unfounded hetu cannot accomplish the sadhya is admitted both by the 
disputant and by his opponent. This is why it would not be necessarv to 
make any statement like the following: ‘Having an origin does not prove 
the sadhya, for it is unfounded ; nothing that is unfounded is competent 
to prove anything’. Why the posed hetu does not establish the sddinn has 
only to be shown. This done, the opponent will seek to establish his 
counter thesis in the follotring way: ‘Sound is not non-eternal; rather, 
it is eternal, because it is a property solely of dkdsa ; and trhatever is a 
property solely of dkdia is eternal, e.g. the property of “unity” inhering in 
ether’. In this connection it should be remembered that the Naisayika 
postulates non-eternality and the Mimaihsaka eternality or ever-existence 
of sound. Here the Naiyayika is the disputant and the Mimaiiisaka the 
opponent. We have shown here three avayavas, because the Mimaihsaka 
admits only three avayavas of the nydyavdhya. The parts in question are 
pratijhd, hetu, and uddharam. * 

When the opponent will stop after having established his orvn position 
by extricating the thorns of his hetu, the disputant will endeavour to meet 
the charges of the opponent.^^ He will, first of all, seek to free his position 
from the objections alleged by the opponent. The opponent contends that 
the hetu ‘having an origin’ in regard to sound is unfounded ; the disputant, 
on the other hand, wdli urge that it is not so. That sound has an origin 
is perceived by all. Everybody perceives that the letters ka etc. are 
produced. These letters constitute sound. IVdiatever is produced has an 
origin. The letters ka etc. are produced ; so they must have an origin. 
This being the case, why should the hetu ‘having an origin’ in regard to 
sound be unfounded? Sound is paksa ; if the hetu ‘having an origin’ does 
not inhere in it, this will lead to the fallacy of svarupasiddhi (essential 
unreality) of the hetu. Asiddhi is one of the fallacies. There are five 
fallacies — vyabhiedra (inconstancy), virodha (contradiction), asiddhi (un- 
foundedness), satpratipaksa (counterposition), and badha (incongruity). If 


Vadivinoda, p. 14. 
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any of these five fallacies is detected in the hetu, the hetu cannot pro\e the 
sadhya. The fallacy (hetvdhhasa) indicates the incompetence of the hetu 
in proving the sadhya. It is not only the syllabic, but also the no n-s) liable 
kbda (dhvani), that has an origin. In the perception of the sound pro- 
duced by a drum, the fact of having an origin is perceitnd in regard to 
sound which is non-syllabic (dhvani). In this way the disputant will first 
meet the opponent’s objections and then find fault with the latter’s hetu. 
The disputant will argue in this way: ‘In order to prove the eternality of 
sound the hetu that has been posited by the opponent is “being a propeity 
solely of akasa”. But this hetu cannot prove “eternality” which is the 
sadhya. This hetu has a limiting adjunct (upadhi), and a hetu with a 
limiting adjunct cannot prove a sadhya’. In this way, when the disputant 
will stop after having met the opponent by freeing his own position from 
objections and finding fault with the latter’s argument, the opponent will, 
in his turn, free his otm position from the objections urged by the disputant 
and will seek to reinforce his own contention regarding the fallacious 
character of the disputant’s hetu. 

The general procedure adopted by the teachers of old is that one has 
to jDoint out the defects in the other’s arguments after having freed one’s own 
argument from the stigma of illogicality. The study of the Indian dialec- 
tical literature clearly reveals that philosojahic disputation is a battle of 
words, The combatants on both sides first provide for self-defence and 
then plan the demolition of the argument of the adversary. An offensive 
without adequate defensive measures brings on one’s ruin. Hence the 
general procedure is to refute the ojaponent’s position after having defended 
one’s oivn. Sankara Mifi'a, however, is of opinion that this order is not 
absolutely binding.^" One may start with finding fault with the opponent’s 
argument, and then may seek to free one’s oivn from the fault attributed 
by the opponent. But whatever may be the order, the dual procedure is 
imperative both on the disputant and on his opponent. We cannot say 
that one is fundamental and the other non-fundamental. Both are equally 
important. This is why Sankara Misra has stated that of these two, viz. 
finding fault with the opponent’s argument and freeing one’s otvn from 
the fault attributed by the opponent, whichever presents itself first to the 
mind ought to be resorted to. 

THEORY OF UPaDHI 

It is to be noted by the way that the analysis of the concept of upadhi 
or the ‘limiting adjunct’, forms an important topic in logic. The hetu 


Ibid. 
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that is subject to an upadhi" cannot prove the sddhya. The entits that is 
’u'ider’ {vydpaka) than the sddhya but not ‘wider’ than the hclu is called 
an upddhi. The theory of upddhi is a highly complicated topic. Prom the 
time of Uddyotakara down to the pi’esent day, Naivayikas ha\e discussed 
quite a lot about this upddhi. The theory of upddhi forms an impoitant 
topic in the chapter on vydpti in the section on amimdna in Tattea- 
cintdmani. 

Now, the opponent suggests the hetii ‘being a propeuy solely of 
dkdsa in order to prove the etemality of sound. But the disputant 
suggests that the hetu is vitiated by an upddhi. The opponent, howerer, 
asserts that this suggestion is unfounded for the folloiving reasons. W’hat 
is the disputant’s view about the suspected upddhi} Is it knowable (yogya) 
or not? Now, it is a fact that there is no knowable upddhi in the hetu 
put forward by the opponent. The absence of any knowable upddhi in 
the hetu is proved by non-perception. It is everywhere the rule that non- 
cognition of the appropriate kind establishes the absence of a knotvable 
entity. If the hetu were vitiated by a knowable upddhi, the 7ipddhi 
would have been knoivn ; but as there is no such knotrledge, it follotv's 
that there is no knowable upddhi. Let us now consider the other alter- 
native, viz. that the suggested upddhi is unknoivable. Notv, it is doubtless 
true that the possibility of an unknown upddhi is not ruled out by non- 
cognition, but this possibility can be imagined in the hetu put forward 
by the disputant as well. To explain: If the disputant argues that the 
opponent’s hetu to prove the etemality of sound is inconclusive because 
it is vitiated by an unknorvable upddhi, then the hetu employed in this 
argument, viz. ‘being vitiated by an upddhi’, may with equal cogency be 
regarded as vitiated by an unknoivable upddhi, and thus the disputant’s 
contention will fall to the gi'ound. The point is that the suggestion of an 
unprovable upddhi is self-stultifying. It cuts both ways and leads only 
to a stalemate in the discussion. The upshot of all this is that the oppo- 
nent’s hetu under reference is free from both kinds of upddhi and is thus 
not open to the charge of inconclusiveness brought forward by the disputant. 
To prove that the hetu ‘having an origin’ is present in the paksa ‘sound’, 
the disputant has asserted that the feature ‘having an origin’ is established 
in regard to ‘sound’ by such perceptions as ‘the sound ga is produced now’, 
‘sound is produced by the drum’, etc. But this is improper. Such percep- 
tions might have for their object merely the manifestation of sound, that 
is to say, they may not so much show that sound has an oiigin as that sound 
has manifested itself. The drum does not produce but manifests the 
sound. The sound ga is not produced ; it is manifested. 

The disputant might next argue — ^and this would be the fifth stage 
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in ihe discussion — that the contention of tlie opponent, viz. ‘The non- 
existence of the knowable upMhi is established by its non-peiception’, is 
not valid. For the character ‘not being produced’ is the upadhi here in 
the hetu (being a pioperty solely of dkdsa). This upculhi has not been 
negatived by non-perception of the appropriate kind. The feature that is 
found in the drstdnta, but not in the paksa, is the upadhi. This is the 
broad principle whereby upadhi is determined. As it is found in the 
dw/anitflj the upadhi is ‘wider’ (vyapaka) than the sddhya ; and as it is not 
found in the pahsa, it is not ‘wider’ than the hetu. The property that is 
‘wider’ than the sddhya and not ‘wider’ than the hetu is an upadhi. The 
Mimamsaka, who is here the opponent, has ‘being a property solely of 
dkdsa’ as the heta in order to establish the eternality of sound. The 
properties tvhich are solely found in dkdsa, like its infinite magnitude and 
numerical unity, are eternal. Sound is also the quality of ether {dkdsa). 
So sound is eternal. This is the contention of the Mimamsaka. But the 
disputant Naiyayika would here argue as follows: Is the infinite magnitude 
of dkdsa eternal, or its numerical unity? Is it eternal because it is not a 
‘product’ or because it is the quality of dkdJa} Evidently the magnitude of 
ether is eternal, because it has no origin ; it is not eternal, simply because it 
happens to be the quality of dkdsa. So, the property of ‘not being pro- 
duced’ is found in the drstdnta, viz. the magnitude of dkdia, and not in 
the paksa, that is to say, sound. Now, whatever is eternal is incapable of 
being produced. This is why the property of ‘not being “liroduced’ has 
been ‘voider’ than the sddhya (i.e. ‘eternality’) and the hetu (i.e. ‘being the 
property solely of dkdia’) is found in the paksa (i.e. sound), but the property 
of ‘not being produced’ does not exist in sound. Owing to this, the 
upadhi has been exclusive of the hetu. That sound is produced is evident 
from the production of the sound ga etc. The statement of the Mimamsaka 
that the perception of the origination of sound is to be interpreted 
diEerently is unreasonable. To take the perception of origination as that 
of manifestation is not proper. The verdict of perception can be set aside 
only if there be superior evidence to the contrary. Othenvise, all percep- 
tions would have to be invalidated, leading to a complete suspension of our 
practical activities. 


OTHER FACTORS IN VaDAKATHa 

In this way, the flow of disputation may run through several stages 
in which the argumentative skill of both the disputant and his opponent 
may find its best expression. This is why the argumentation may continue 
for a long time. But the flow of reasoning will abruptly stop if there be 
flagging of enthusiasm on the part of either of the parties. In this con- 
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nection it should be remembered that the disputant and the opponent, 
even though wise and enthusiastic, should be particular about economy 
of words. The parties should use just as many words as aie necessais 
for meeting the argument of the adversary and must not use more. 
Although they might have many things to say, none of them mint utter 
even a letter that might be considered in'elevant or redundant. 

In trying to exhibit the nature of philosophic discussion, rve have 
shomi the form it takes when a Naiyayika is the di.sputant and a Mimam- 
saka the opponent. When the disputation is with a Naisasika, all 
the five constituents will have to be applied in vadakatha ; but when it 
is with a Mimarhsaka or a Buddhist, the employment of the 'pentad' need 
not be adhered to. The employment of avayava should be in accoid- 
ance ivith the conclusions of the parties concerned. Madhusudana has 
said exactly this in his Advaitasiddhi}’’ There cannot be anv fixed rule 
about auayavas in a disputation, because all the disputants ma\ not admit 
the five avayavas. Aksapada has said that the disputant should establish 
his position and refute that of his opponent ivith pramdnas helped by 
tarka. The opponent will also take to the same piocedure. When 
Aksapada speaks of the employment of "pramdnas helped by ta)ha in 
vadakatha, he means that chala, jdti, and nigrahasthana cannot be employed 
therein. With these one cannot establish one’s position, but can only 
find fault with the argument of the opponent. Aksapada does not recom- 
mend this in vadakatha, which is meant for the seekers of truth. 

CHALA, JATI, AND NIGRAHASTH INA 

The knotvlcdge of chala, jdti, and nigrahasthana is indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the art of disputation. There are three kinds of 
chala, twenty-four kinds of jdti, and twenty-two kinds of nigrahasthana. 
These require special understanding, but the treatment of these is beyond 
the scope of this article. Chala consists in repudiating the statement of 
the disputant by wilfully twisting its meaning.^® As for instance, ‘This 
man has come from Nepal, for he has a navakambala (new blanket) with 
him’. Here the disputant has evidently used navakambala in the sense of 
‘new blanket’. But the opponent, with a view to showing the falsity of the 
disputant’s statement, construes the word nava in the sense of ‘nine’ and 
queries, ‘Where are his nine blankets?’ The implication is that the hetu, 
i.e. the possession of a new blanket, does not inhere in the paksa. So it is 
unfounded. Jdti,. on the other hand, consists in finding fault with the 
disputant’s hetu on the strength of mere similarity or difference apart from 

Advaitasiddhi, p. 31 (with Balabhadra’s commentary Siddhi). 
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vyapti or ini'ariable concomitance. Aksapada says, ‘Jati consists in meeting 
the disputant on the strength of similarity and difference’. “ The dispu- 
tant’s thesis tvas, ‘Sound is non-eternal because it has an origin, for instance 
a pot’. ■ To find fault with this proposition the Mimariisaka might employ 
-jMi in this way, ‘If sound, which has origin, be non-eternal like a pot, it 
would have colour like a pot and be visible like it’. The hetu ‘having an 
origin’ has invariable concomitance with non-eternality, but it has no such 
invariable concomitance with 'possession of colour or visibility’. Only there 
is coexistence of the hetu ‘having an origin’ with ‘possession of colour and 
visibility’ in the pot. This is a reply of the kind called jdti, because here 
fault has been found with the disputant’s position on the strength of mere 
similarity apart from vyapti or invariable concomitance. 

Sustaining a defeat is called nigrahasthdna^^ Aksapada says, ‘Nigiaha- 
sthdna consists in contrary comprehension or non-comprehension’. These 
ttvo lead to the defeat of the disputant. Vatsyayana says, ‘The person 
comprehending the contrary has to own defeat. Non-comprehension 
consists in not doing what was to be done’. If the opponent does not 
know how to contradict the hetu advanced by the disputant, he is open 
to defeat. Similarly, if the disputant is not in a position to remove the 
fault suggested by the opponent, he suffers the same fate. Out of twenty- 
two nigrahaslhdnas some are included under ‘contrary comprehension’ and 
some under ‘non-comprehension’. 

Generally, nigrahasthdna should not be employed in vddakathd. Fada- 
hatha is the disputation among the seekers of truth. In it one should not 
employ nigrahasthdna to defeat another person. Although nigrahasthdna has 
generally been interdicted in vddakathd, yet those nigrahastimnas which 
help in the ascertainment of truth may be employed in it. It is to indicate 
this that Aksapada says that a vdda must not contradict accepted tenets.^^ 
If it irere to do this, it Would not lead to ascertainment of truth. This is 
why the nigrahasthdna called apasiddhdnta may be employed in vddakathd. 
The author of Nydyavdrttika says that three nigrahasthdnas called nyuna 
(incomplete), adhika (redundant), and apasiddhdnta (deviation from the 
accepted theory) may be employed in vddakathd.^^ ' These three are so 
employed because they are favourable to the ascertainment of truth. The 
remaining nineteen nigrahaslhdnas are not to be employed in vddakathd. 

If wc closely discuss these nigrahasthdnas, we shall be in a position to 
comprehend the strength and profundity of the technique of philosophic 
disputation. Out of these twenty-two nigrahasthdnas one, is called niranuyo- 

Ibid., 12.18. 

Nyaya-bhasya, 1.2.19. 

Nyaya-Sutia, 1.2.1. 

‘’‘Ibid., 1 . 1 , 1 . 
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jydnuyoga. Suppose both the disputant and the opponent ha\e ads.uncd 
faultless hetus. In spite of that if any one of them imputes fault to the 
hetu advanced by the other, the imputer of the unreal fault would be 
guilty of employing this nigi ahasthana. Suppose eithei the disputant oi 
the opponent has advanced a faulty hetu, but if that is not pointed out, 
the omission will involve the 7iigt ahasthana called j?aryanuyojyopi’kuim. 
Making uncalled for statements leads to the mgi ahasthana called adhika 
(redundant). Employment of more avayavas than are necessan also leads 
to this nigrahasthana. The statement of a feature of the hetu that is not 
relevant to the discussion also leads to this mgi ahasthana. The failuie, 
again, to state what is necessary leads to the nigt ahasthana called nyumi. 
The five helodbhdsas (fallacies) that have been referred to above aie aho 
nigtahasthdnas. Although helvdbhdsa is a yiigi ahasthana, the separate 
mention of hetvdbhasa is due to the fact that all the five hefvdhhhsas might 
be employed in vddakathd but not any nigiahasthdna other than nyuna, 
adhika, and apasiddhdnta. Ascertainment of truth is impossible if 
hetvdbhdsas are not considei'ed and refuted in vddakathd. The employment 
of hetvdbhasa is thus necessary in vddakathd. 

JALPAKATH.a. 

IVe shall now discuss jalpakathd. The characteristics of vddakathd 
will be found in jalpakathd also.^^ The additional chaiacteristic of jalpa- 
kathd is that in finding fault with the opposite party one is heie permitted 
to employ chala, jdti, and nigiahasthdna. The principal aim of the jalpa 
form of disputation is the defeat of the disputant. The parties engage in 
the debate just to test the polemical skill of the opponent. The ascertain- 
ment of truth is only incidental. If jalpa disputation leads to the discovery 
of truth, it tvmuld not for that reason cease to be a jaljia. Wlien a wrongly 
comprehending person out of incomgible vanity engages in disputation, 
the jalpakathd might be employed to crush his egotism. Even without 
ascertaining the truth, one can initiate jalpakathd for sealing the mouth 
of the disputant. In Nydya-kusumdhjali this silencing of the disputant 
has been resorted to.^* Although Nydya-kusumdhjali is a vdda text, it has 
introduced jalpa also in certain contexts. 

There are certain stipulations, especially agreed to, between the parties 
in jalpakathd or a trial of polemical strength, one of them being that the 
disputant and the opponent do not leave the subject under discussion and 
digress into irrelevant topics. The employment of a dispassionate umpire 
and anuvidheya is also imperative. Besides, it has to be determined how 

Ibid., 1.2.2. 

** Nydya-kusutndfijali, III. 7. 
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nigrahasthdna etc. are to be used. The fault that will justify the closure 
of disputation also requires to be ascertained. If the proceedings are to 
be put down in writing, there must be a scribe to do that job. The scribe 
must be acceptable to both the parties. Both the disputant and the oppo- 
nent must be of equal erudition. Otherwise the argumentative skill of 
the parties cannot be properly tested, and the disputation becomes futile 
The board of judges of such disputation should be acceptable to both the 
parties. They should be well posted in the respective philosophical posi- 
tions of the parties and should maintain strict impartiality. They should 
besides, be in a position to fully comprehend and explain the view-points 
of the disputant and his opponent. The number of the judges should 
be odd, i.e. 3, 5, 7, etc. In that case the majority verdict can decide victory 
or defeat in favour of either side. The person presiding over these delib- 
erations should be impartial and acceptable to the disputant, the oppo- 
nent, and the judges. 

The procedure of jalpa disputation is as follows. When a neutral 
person states the doubt as to whether air is perceptible or not, the 
stipulations will be agreed to, and the Mimamsaka will employ an 
inference in favour of the positive side (sthdpand). According to the 
Naiyayika, air is imperceptible ; by touch etc. its existence is inferred. 
Now, the Mimarhsaka will present his case thus: ‘Air is perceptible, 
because it is the substratum of perceptible touch. Whatever is the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch is perceptible, e.g. the pot’. He will also 
employ the ‘extrication of thorn’ in this way: ‘This is not a wnong hetu, 
as it has no characteristics of hetvabhdsa’ . The Naiyayika is here the 
opponent. He will initiate the second stage thus: ‘When air is the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch, it need not be itself perceptible. To be 
the substratum of perceptible touch and to be itself perceptible need 
not always go together’. According to the Mimaiiisaka, to be the sub- 
stratum of perceptible touch is the hetu, and perceptibility is the sddhya. 
The hetu ivhich is inseparable from the sddhya proves the sddhya. But 
this hetu not being so does not establish the sddhya. This is how the 
Naiyayika will continue: ‘Air is imperceptible, because it is a colourless 
external substance ; whatever is a colourless external substance is imper- 
ceptible, e.g. dkdia. This has the character of being such — a fact which 
entails imperceptibility. Therefore this is imperceptible’. The Naiyayika 
is' committed to the use of five constituents or avayavas in an argument. 
So he has exhibited these five. The Mimamsaka, being committed to the 
use of three avayavas, has employed three constituents only. Then the 
Naiyayika will ‘extricate the thorn’ and say, ‘This hetu is not spurious, 
because it has no characteristics of hetvabhdsa in it’. In the third stage 
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of the argument the Wimamsaka will say, ‘\Vc advance “to be the sub- 
stratum of pciceptible touch as the hetu. To prove that this hetu does not 
accomplish the sadhya, the Naiyayika has argued that this hetu, being 
variable (vyabhicarin) cannot establish tlie sddhya. But the hetu advanced 
by us not being vycibhicciTiji, the one advanced by the jMaivasika 
has become unfounded (usiddhotj. So, it has not pioved the incom- 
petence of our hetu. The Naiyayika further argues that the impercep- 
tibility of air can be proved by the hetu “being a colourless external 
substance”. This is also not right. This hetu of the Napayika does not 
prove the imperceptibility of air, because “being rvithout a touch quality” 
is the limiting adjunct (upadhi) in this hetu, and a hetu subject to an 
updcllii cannot prove the sddhya. In the inference of the Nahayika air is 
the paksa and dkdsa is the drstdnta. The feature “being tvithout a touch 
quality” is found in the drstdnta but not in the pahsa and is thus an 
upadhi tvith reference to the hetu’. Such jalpa disputation will proceed 
by stages as long as nigrahasthdna does not snap the thread of discussion. 

VITANDAKATHa 

This very jalpa, tvhen employed is'ithout the presentation of any 
counter thesis or pratipaksa, is called vitandd.-^ Vatsyayana, while com- 
menting on the aphorism defining vitandd, says, 'Two contradictory 
predicates with reference to the same subject are called paksa and 
pratipaksa’. The employer of vitandd does not advance any of these two. 
His only business is to contradict the other party. The disputant tvill 
present a proposition, and the employer of vitandd will refute that, This 
vitandd is also the disputation of persons wishing victory in debate. In 
the statement of the point at issue (vipratipattivdkya) two alternatives are 
presented. The presentation of an argument establishing any of these two 
alternatives is called sthdpand. The employer of vitandd does not exhibit 
a sthdpand, he only exposes the adversary’s fault. So, in vitandd disputa- 
tion, an argument is adduced only to establish a single thesis. Jalpakathd 
and vitanddkathd are meant for the trial of argumentative strength. It 
must be noted here that the strength of one’s position is not determined 
either by exclusively proving or disproving something. If one party simply 
defends its own position and the other party finds fault with that, how can 
there be a real trial of strength? It may be asked, ‘If relative strength 
could be ascertained in this way, what is the necessity of jalpakathdt’ In 
reply to this it may be said, ‘In jalpakathd both the disputant and the 
opponent defend their respective positions and find fault with their 


Nyaya-Sutra, 1.2.3. 
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opposite party. So the polemical strength of each is ascertained by his 
defence as well as offence. In vitandahatha, however, the disputant only 
defends his position, and the opponent simply finds fault with his defence. 
So, here the strength of the disputant lies in his defence, and that of the 
opponent in his offence’. 

The celebrated Khandana-khanda-khddya of Sriharsa is a pre-eminent 
example of this vitandd disputation. The nihilist Madhyamika and the 
Advaitin have both employed vitandd. The nature of vitanddkathd will 
be properly understood from a perusal of Khandana-khanda-khddya. In the 
treatise Advaita-ratna-raksana the definitions of pramdtva (validity) as set 
forth by the Naiyayikas have been refuted. ““ Madhusudana Sarasvati has 
first stated the ten definitions of pramdtva as enumerated by the Naiyayikas 
and then refuted them. He finally concludes, ‘As it is not thus possible 
to give a definition of validity the claim that difference is the object of 
valid knoivledge is hard to establish’. Dualists in reply say that the con- 
cept of valid knowledge or pramd is universally accepted. Everybody 
makes use of it, Hoiv can the Advaitins themselves account for the 
universal use of this concept? If pramdtva or validity is incapable of 
being defined, ho-w, again, would the Advaitin himself use it at all? If the 
Advaitin cannot justify the use of the concept of pramd or valid knowledge, 
he cannot possibly be looked upon as versed in the Sastras. So by repu- 
diating the concept of pramdtva, the Advaitin would simply be stultifying 
himself. Madhusudana in reply has argued that as the employer of 
vitanejd the Advaitin cannot be asked hotv he will justify the use of the 
concept of pramd,. The kathd called vitandd proceeds on the understand- 
ing that one will establish one’s standpoint and the other trill refute it. 
So how the Advaitin tvill give an account of pramd is quite an irrelevant 
question. Madhusudana has wound up the discussion by quoting a couplet 
from Khandana-khanda-khddya, which purports to state, ‘Whoever sets 
about clarifying the nature of the knotvledgc of reality and of practical 
life must ultimately fail in his object. So all disputants wdll eventually 
have to accept the doctrine of anirvacaniyatd, i.e. inexpressibility’. This 
concludes the analysis of vdda, jalpa, and vitandd, which are the three 
types of discussion generally recognized. 

Advaita-rcitna-rakmna, p. 32. 
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INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


B efore discussing the main problems, it is necessarv to ask what 
psychology is and has been in the West, so that rre can next raise the 
same question about Indian psychologic The root of the trord ‘mind' was 
originally used in the sense of thinking ; that of ‘soul’ in the sense of a 
substantia] principle different from the physical body and hating its own 
identity and individuality, of which ‘the individual mental life and 
development are manifestations’; that of nous in the sense of reason, which 
is not merely subjective, but has objectivity like logos ; and that of anima 
in the sense of breath, the life principle, trhich is a sort of double of the 
body.' The ideas of soul and logos are now discarded by WTstern pstchol- 
ogists, who notv confine themselves only to the empirical and expeiimental 
study of mind and its activities like sensing, imagining, thinking, feeling, and 
trilling. Even in Western philosophy, the ideas of soul and logos are now 
in disuse, and the idea of mind is preferred as a more tangible and less 
mythical and supernatural conception. The former ttro are now used only 
in Western theology. 

Wdiat we call personality or empirical self is the same as ntind. and 
the idea of the identity of the two belongs also to modern philosophy and 
psychology. Mind is not one of the aspects or functions of the self, but is 
the self. Most of the modern psychologists do not use the word self l)ccause 
of its metaphysical associations. Some of them are not very clear about the 
reality of mind, that is, about what mind in itself is. Mind is what mind 
does, they say. They are satisfied with the study of its beha\ iour, and the 
behaviourists are the extremists in this line of thinking, reducing mental to 
bodily activity. 

For a long time what was unconscious was refused the adjectiv e mental. 
But as a result of the researches of Freud, Jung, and Adler, the reality of 
unconscious mental activities has been recognized, and mind is thovtght 
of as having unconscious and subconscious depths, which affect its con- 
scious level. 


ATMAN AND MIND 

The difference between mind and Atman in Indian pi”i«cr>iihv nt 
plexes the Western student who is not accustomed to th 

' See the relevant articles in The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
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It is manas or antahkarana that performs what are regarded as mental 
functions ; and Atman is the basic residue one experiences when one gets 
behind all mental functions that can be objectified. Hume, Kant, and 
Bradley rejected the knowledge of the self for different reasons. But Indian 
philosophy and psychology claim that we can experience self or Atman, 
that self-reali/ation in the literal sense of the word is possible. Practically 
the tsdrole of Indian philosophy and psychology is meant to prove the 
possibility and desirability of that experience for man. Mind with its 
functions belongs to a lower order of reality and is the connecting link 
betxreen Atman and the world of nature. If this distinction is not kept in 
view, the psychology of the Indian philosophical systems cannot be 
understood. 

It would, however, be wrong to say that the distinction between Atman 
and mind existed from the beginning of Indian speculations. The word 
Atman, even in classical Sanskrit, has many meanings. What strikes us 
as important is that the word variously means the physical body, mind, the 
individual self, and the absolute Self also. Not only in classical Sanskrit, 
but also in the Upanisads, is the word Atman used in all the four senses, 
though sometimes the word para is prefixed to it in order to denote the 
absolute Self. The Katha (VI. 7) uses the word in the sense of the human 
intellect (matiiisyabuddhi). The Tatttiriya (1.5.1), the Aitareya (II.l), the 
Chdndogya (II. 22. 2), and the Brhaddranyaka (1.2.4, 7 ; 1.6.1) use the word 
in the sense of the physical body. In the senses of the individual self 
and the Absolute, the word is used too many times to need reference. 
What is important to note is that the tvord is used in the sense of prana 
(life principle) also {Pra. U., I1I.6), often associated with vdyu (air),^ which, 
as conceived in the Upanisads, is not merely physical air and even its 
subtle counterpart, but is the principle producing movement {karma or 
action) in the original fullness of Atman, and which in its cosmic form is 
the supjDort and sustainer of the wmrld and is its unifying principle 
(sutrdtman). 

In spite of the different meanings of the word Atman, the Upanisads 
usually draw a clear distinction between Atman and manas (mind), and 
declare that the latter cannot grasp the former. 

INDIAN AND WESTERN APPROACHES TO PSYCHOLOGY 

In Western thought, the disparity between mind and matter began to 
be felt from the time of Descartes, whence the problem of the relation 
between the two became acute. But the early Greeks did not feel this 


“ C£. 'Tvameva pralyaksaih Srahmasi’ {Tat. U., 1. 1). 
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disparity, and so how mind acts on body and body on mind iras not a 
problem foi them. The soul, nous, or logos was to them as much a sub- 
stantial principle as matter, and, according to Aristotle, the relation bettveen 
soul and body is the same as that between form and matter. Even to the 
mediaeval philosoiahers, itavas not the unreality of matter but its transience 
that troubled them. 

In Indian philosophy, particularly in the Upanisadic tradition, mind 
is understood more from within than from without." It is fonned in 
Atman and out of it. Only the Carvakas treated consciousness as a 
by-product of matter. But they have no folloirers, and it is even said that 
the school is a hypothetical one like pure subjectivism in Western philos- 
ophy. For all the other schools, mind is a distinct reality and not a mere 
product of matter.^ 

THE aTMAN psychology AND ITS METHOD 

What is the method used to study mental phenomena? It is direct 
perception, which we may call introspection. 

The distinctive feature of Indian psychology is that it declares that the 
method of looking within can be perfected so as to make the subject of e.Npe- 
lience itself completely conscious of itself without residue." It would be 
wrong to say that it did not use reason to establish its principles. But 
generally speaking, only after having discovered an inner principle, did it 
begin rationally to establish its reality. Only in a few cases were the 
principles rationally established first and then e.x:perientially confinned. 
In any case, no principle is the result of mere speculation and postulated as 
only regulative of some of our experiences, as only a hypothesis to explain 
some facts. Even the concept of siinya has a psychological reality corre- 
sponding. It is that state in which the knot of the subject (hrdayagranthi) 
disappears and experience is of the form of pure space {gaganasaina). Even 
the orthodox schools have a place for this psychological or trans-ps)-chological 
state, though the Madhyamika Buddhists treat it as the highest state. This 
is also the psychological state corresponding to the category (tattva) Laksnh 
of the Vaisnavas." Siinya is the name of Visnu in the night of the great 
dissolution when everything determinate disappears.^ Even for the Saiva 

“ The Nyaya and Vai^esika are exceptions. Though they owe allegiance to the Upanisads, 
they do not, in many details, belong to the Upanisadic tradition. 

^ It should be remembeicd that though aniaijkara^ja is a product of Prakrti in the 
SajiiUiya, this school is not regarded as materialistic- Max Muller e\en poses the question, 
‘Is Samkhya Idealism^’ in his Six Systems of Indian Phxlosojih'^, pp 293 f, 

^ There are differences of view about the nature of the Atman at this stage among Indian 
schools. The Nyaya and Vai^esika differ from the Upanisads on this point and say that the 
Atman becomes completely divested of consciousness at this stage. 

^ Ahi)budhnya Samhitdy V. 3. 

^ Schrader, Introduction to the Fancaralra, p. 86. 
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Agamas, it is mahdvyornan/ the great space (or ether), a stage lower than 
the highest. Again, the principle of mahat in the Upanisads is super- 
individual and cosmic, and yet is to be realized within ourselves. It has 
the signihcance of the objective reason or logos of Western philosophers. 

The real difficulty in selecting an appropriate name for Indian 
psychology from among the psychological schools of the West is that 
ps)Lhology and metaphysics become identified in Indian thinking. So far 
as such mental functions as emotions go, psychology may be treated as 
different from metaphysics. But when the question is asked, where ultimate 
Reality is to be found, the answer given by Indian philosophy is, right 
within our self. Speculative reason may construct any number of stages 
(bhumikds) within, but that construction would be merely metaphysical. 
The actual realization of the stages is a psychological process akin to 
introspection ; and these inner stages of reality are as much psychological 
as metaphysical. There seems to be no word more suitable for us than , 
Atman psychology. 


MANAS, PRANA, AND VAC 

But does Atman correspond to psyche or mind? Indeed not. The 
Buddhists alone have no place for Atman ; their citta corresponds to 
mind. The main motive of the Upanisads is the discovery of the self or 
Atman. The story of Virocana and Indra, each trying to learn from 
Prajripati ivhat self is (did. U., VIII. 7) ; the story of Ajatasatru and Balaki, 
in which the former finally points out that Brahman is the same as Puriisa 
residing in the innermost heart (Br. U., II. 1) ; the dialogues between Janaka 
and Yajiiavalkya (Br. U., IV) ; the teaching of Sanatkumara to Narada 
(dm. U., VII) ; the story of Svetaketu and Uddalaka (Chd. U., VI) ; and 
a large number of other statements are unequivocal declarations of the 
motive. But how is Atman to be known? If it is to be discovered in our 
innermost heart (antarhrdaya), then it has to be discovered within our mind. 
Plence the discussion of the naUu’e of mind. The essential conception of the 
Upani.sads is that Brahman is the same as Atman and has to be discovered 
in our innermost heart. 

The method prescribed for the realization of Brahman is that speech 
should be merged in nianas, manas in bxtddhij buddhi in mahat, tnahat 
in avyakta, and avyakta in Atman (Ka. U., III. 13). Further, it is said 
that objects are higher than senses, manas higher than objects, buddhi 
higher than manas, mahat higher than buddhi, avyakta higher than mahat, 
and Atman higher than avyakta (Ka. U., 111.10,11). At another place, manas 


“ Vasiigupta, Spandokaiika, 13,26. 
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is given as higher than senses, and reference to objects is omitted (Ka. U., 
VI. 7, 8). The Upanisads thus give the method of coin-erting the imrld of 
objects and senses into Atman. The reverse process of evolving the lYoild out 
of Atman is therein implied and is elaborated by the Samkhva and the 
Agamas in slightly different ways. The Mundaka gi\es three examples to 
illustrate this process; the spider producing the ireb out of itself, plants 
sprouting from the earth, and hair coming out of our body (1.1.7). The 
Katha says that the senses are created as outgoing (parma), and exhorts man 
to turn them inward (IV. 1). The senses and objects are the results of the 
externalizing process of Atman. The Aitareya describes how the world 
issued progressively out of Atman. Stripped of all personification, the state- 
ment means that in Brahman exist the cosmic propensities for the di\ ision 
into senses and their corresponding objects, and that the human indiiddual 
partakes of these propensities ; and this gives rise to the division of the 
enjoyer (bhoktf) and the enjoyed (bhogya). 

The Upanisads treat prma (air and life principle), manas (mind), and 
vac (speech) as made for the Atman and their presiding deities \’'avu, Indra, 
and Agni as the highest, next only to Atman.” To the three again correspond 
kriyd (activity), riipa (form), and ndma (name) (Br. [/., I. 5. 3 : 1. 6. 1). Of the 
three again, prana is often regarded as the highest (Pra. U., IV. 8 ; CM. U., 
IV. 3. 3 ; VI. 8. 2) ; but in the Kena, Indra, as the deity of manas, is assigned 
that place for having known the great yaksa as the nearest form of Biahraan 
and for having been told so by the goddess tv’ho appeared to him (IV. 3). 

The origin of speech (vac) received considerable attention presumably 
because all revelation is received as verbal inspiration and transmitted 
through verbal instruction (sruti). The \V'’ord -was actually made flesh in 
the different religious speculations, for out of it all creation was supposed 
to proceed. The Vaisnava Saihhitas, the Saiva Agamas, and the 8akta 
Tantras had all their respective theories of the origin of nada (sound) from 
which the tvorld was supposed to have arisen, following in this the tradition 
of the Brahmanas that the Lord of Creation (Prajapati) used his breath or 
speech to bring the world into being and recuperated his strength by speech. 
The Agamas refer to the pranas, manas, and vac as the different saktis of 
God (icchd, jndna, and kriya, including nada). The Ahirhudhnya Samhitd, 
a Pahcaratra work, says (111.29,30,38 ; XVI.36-40) that when the divine 
creative activity, which is identical with desire (sankalpa), vibration (spanda), 
and vital airs (prana), is bringing the world into existence, the nada 

“jBr. U., 1.4.1; 1.5.3; V.8. Cha. U., VI.5; Vl.6; VI,8.4,6. Sometimes tlie sun and tile 
moon also are associated mth manas (At. U., II.5). In ordinary enumeration, Agni or the 
Vasus, Indra or Vayu or tlie Rudras or the Mariits, and Siirva or the Adit^as reallj represent 
the terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial gods respectively (Br, U., 1.2.3). 
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rises in the form of a bubble called bindu (drop), which divides into 
name (ndma) called ^abda Brahman (the logos), and that rvhich is named 
called riipa (form) or hhiiti (being). A typical Tantrika account runs 
thus; The supreme Bindu (point, drop), 5iva, splits into bindu with the 
^iva-aspect prevailing and blja (seed) with the ^akti-aspect dominant • 
these two again unite and ndda (sound), with the Siva- and ;^akti-aspects 
equalized in strength, is formed. The great sound, generated during the 
splitting of the Bindu, is called Sabda Brahman, which, as uniting the three 
principles of bindu, bija, and ndda, is represented as a triangle and is also 
known as hula-kundalini. This ndda is to be distinguished from the nada 
produced by the interaction of bindu and bljad° Now, whatever be the 
account so far, ^abda Brahman is avyakta (unmanifest), corresponding to 
the avyakta of the Katlia, and nirtyu (I. 2. 1) and avydkrta (I. 4. 7) of the 
Brhaddranyaka. Through the ojieration of the kriydiakti (energy as 
activity) of Siva, the original supreme Bindu is split into bindu and 
bija, and this process of splitting appears as the avyakta ndda (unmanifest 
sound). “ In what is called avyakta or avydkrta, the split between Siva and 
Sakti is latent, and the resulting ndda also is latent. This is called the 
pard or supreme state of sound.' Sound has four states and four names: 
para (supreme), pasyanti (cognitive), madhyamd (middle), and vaihhan 
(gross). 

Avalon quotes from Nitya Tantra the connection between these four 
forms and the plexuses (cakras): ‘The pard form rises in the mulddhdra 
produced by “air” (prana) ; the same “air” rising upwards, manifested in 
the svddhisthdna, attains the pasyanti state. The same slowly rising upwards 
and manifested in the andhata, united with understanding (biiddhi), is 
madhyamd. Again rising upwards, and appearing in the visuddha, it 
issues from the throat as vaikliarV 

The pard vac (supreme Word) corresponds to the logos or Word of 
the Bible. It is :Sabda Brahman itself, unmanifest (avyakta), the spread 
of pure ndda, and can be experienced in deep sleep. Here the kriydsakti 
of ^iva is dominant. The pasyanti form of speech is connected tvith manas 
(mind) ; in its cosmic form it is associated with Isvara ; it is a movement 
towards ideation, goaded by icchdsakti (energy as desire) to display the 
universe in its seed (bija) form. The madhyamd form is connected with 
buddhi and is experienced in dream. It is the sound we hear in dreams, 
also called 'dgneyi vac’. In it jndnasakti is dominant. From the madhyamd 
begins the distinction between the individual and the cosmos. In its 

Serjpent Power, p. 178. See tlie other accounts in the preceding and following pages. 

p. 100. 

Ibid., p. 174. 
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cosmic foim, madhyama is associated with Hiranyagarbha. The vaikhau 
is gross speech, associated in its cosmic form rrith Viraj. 

To appreciate the distinctions hetrveen the individual and the cosmic 
forms, reference should be made to the Upaniyrdic doctrine of the relation 
between the Jiva and the cosmos. The Jiva passes through three states, 
jdgrat or waking, svapna or dream, and susupti or deep sleep. Beyond the 
three falls the turlya or fourth state, namely, Atman. In the rvaking state, 
the Ji\m is called vaisvanara, in dream taijasa, and in deep sleep prdjna. 
In the fourth, he becomes absolutely identical with Brahman {Md. U., 3-7). 
In it there is no difference between the finite and the infinite, the indis khial 
and the cosmos. Now, corresponding to the first three states, the cosmic 
states are Viraj, Hiranyagarbha, and Isvara. These three are associated 
tvith the thice lower forms of speech. Above Isvara comes avyahta or 
avydkrta in rvhich the highest form of speech is found. There is this 
difference, however, between the Mandukya and the Agamas that, accord- 
ing to the former, Brahman is above avyakta. 

The doctrine of pram is important in the Upanisads. It is of five 
kinds: prana, apdna, xamdna, uddna, and vyumt. These five are responsible 
for the voluntary and involuntary activities of the body and the cosnm 
In the body, prana resides in the heart and is responsible for respirar 
apdna resides in the anus and governs the excretory functions ; sam' 
its abode in the navel and is responsible for the heat of the ' 
for the digestive processes and assimilation ; uddna is in the f 
it are due speech and other activities belonging to the ur 
body ; and vydna pervades the whole body and co-ordina' 
of the body and their functions. Besides these five 
mentioned: ndga, kfmna, krhara, devadatia, and ' 
manifest in hiccup, closing and opening of eyes, k 
what is present in the corpse after death.^^ 

The Prasna (III) tells us that prana is bo' 

Prana is born of Atman and is related to it as the 
over by manas, it enters the human body and 
the latter’s parts. It itself resides in the eye 
and the nose ; apdna in the penis and anus ; 
ing food to all the parts of the body; vyd 
nddis (nerves) spreading from the heart ; and 
the heart to the head, leading the soul eit’ 
the earth according to its deeds. These 
individual. In the external ismrld, the s 


TriHkhi-biahmanolMni^ad, 77-87 ; DarSanojjani 
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deity of tlie earth is apana ; akasa is samana ; air is vyana ; and fire (tejas) 
is udana. 

According to the Saihkhyad'^ the five prams of the indiiddual arc the 
common functions of the three divisions of antahkarana (inner sense). 
That is, though buddhi, ahahkdra, and manas have their own specific 
functions to perform, together they do all that the five pranas are said to 
do in the Upanisads. Thus according to the Sahikhya, pmna is not an 
entity distinct from manas. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools say that the fvtnctioning of the 
pranas is due to an imperceptible striving called jivanayoniyatna, corre- 
sponding to the conatus in Spinoza’s philosophy. It is imperceptible, 
because it works even during deep sleep, when manas is not active. The 
Neo-Naiyayikas do not accept this view.^'* In Buddhist psychology, the 
corresponding conception is that of jwitindriya. 

THE CAKRAS OR NERVOUS PLEXUSES 

The idea of nerves is not unknown to the Upanisads. They are 
called nddls, sirds, dhamams.^° The Prasna says that from the heart spread 
one hundred and one nddls, each splitting into one hundred, and each of 
the latter again into seventy-two thousand ; and vydna starts the process 
of all of them (III. 6). The Brhaddranyaka speaks of these hitd 7iddls pro- 
ceeding from the heart. They are as fine as the thousandth part of a hair 
and are of various colours (II. 1.19; IV.2.3 ; IV.3.20). 

The Tantras give a very interesting account of the nervous .system and 
the plexuses {cakras).^’’ Prana moves along these cakras, and the time 
co-ordination between the cosmos and the individual can be knoira only 
when prana is mastered in these cakras. The absolute Truth can be 
mastered by mastering prana. The senses and manas may err ; but pram 
never {Chd. U., 1.2), because the split into microcosm and macrocosm is 
a split in it and the two divisions are held together by it. That is the 
reason for calling prana by the name satya (truth) (Br. U., II. 3. 6), though 
Atman is called the Truth of truth (satyasya salyam). 

Prana, as the creative power of Atman, Siva, or Visnu, lies, according to 
the Agamas, as the latent power of kundalini, coiled up like a serpent round 
the mulddhdracakra between the anus and the genital organ at the loivest 
end of the susum^id nddl, which runs through the spinal chord (inerudanda 

“ Sanikliya-karika, 29. According Lo Gaudapiida, die circulaLion of die vital airs is a 
function of all die diirtccn organs, inleinal and exlernal, taken together. 

‘ “ .See Dinakan on Siddkanla-nmkLavatJ , 152. 

For details, see Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ; Da.sgupto, A History 
of Indian Philosophy, 11. pp. .S‘14 ff.; and the works of Woodroffe (Avalon). 

Relc, klysierious Kundalirn. 
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or Brahmadanda). Kundalini is the cosmic Lahti (power), stored tij) l)iu 
asleep. In order to realize the highest or the deepest reality within us 
u'hich is both individual and cosmic, we ha\-e to rouse kundalim and make 
it go up through the higher and higher cakras till it reaches the hi-xhest in 
the brain called saliasrdra (the thoiisand-petalled). ° 

The most important nadl running through the spinal chord is the 
susumnd. Two other nddis, idd and pinguid, run along with it on its right 
and left sides respectively. At the lower end of snsumnd is the mulddhdm- 
cakra (sacro-coccygeal plexus). The next higher is the svddhi.sflianaralna 
(sacral plexus) situated near the root of the genital organ. ' The third is 
the manipuracakra (lumbar plexus) in the region of the navel. The 
fourth is the andhatacakm (cardiac plexus) situated near the heart. The 
fifth is the vihiddhacakra (laryngeal plexus) found near the thioat. The 
sixth is the dpidcuimi found between the eyebrows. The six centres con- 
trol the five elements— earth, water, fire, air, and ether together with 
their coiiesponding senses, and inanas- Above all these and situated in the 
cerebrum is the saliasrdra. When prana is canned up to it, w'e become 
conscious of the ultimate Truth. 

THE KOsAS AND sARIRAS 

An important doctrine of psychological interest in the Upanisads is 
that of the five koLas or sheaths [Tai. U., II). They are annamayahoLa or 
the sheath of matter, prdnamayakosa or the sheath of life, manomayakosa 
or the sheath of conscious activity, vijndnamayakoia or the sheath of intelli- 
gence (huddhi), and dnandamayakoia or the sheath of bliss. The Taittiuya 
says that each succeeding one is the soul (Atman) of the preceding one, 
which forms its body, there being nothing beyond bliss which Brahman 
is. The theory of kosas is applicable to both the individual and the cosmic 
person. So far as the individual is concerned, annamayakosa is his physical 
body ; prdnamayakosa consists of the five organs of action and the five 
pranas ; manomayakosa consists of manas and the five organs of sense ; 
vijndnamayakosa consists of buddhi and the five organs of sense again; 
and dnandamayakosa consists of individual nescience dissociated from 
bodily and mental functions, as, for example, in deep sleep, when it assumes 
the form of bliss, because in that state objectivity and subjectivity become 
one and there can be no object of unattained desire for the subject. These 
are, according to a different account, the five levels of reality that have to 
be transcended in order to realize Atman. The kosas are so called because 
Atman is supposed to envelop itself by them after projecting them out of 
itself.^® 

Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.12-19 and on Tai. U., II.2 and 111.6. 
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The Advaita, closely folloivdng the Upanisads, gives four states of 
Atman in its individual aspect — ^waking (vaisvanara), dream (taijasa), deep 
sleep (prajua), and the state of pure Atman (tiirlya), corresponding to the 
four cosmic states of Viraj, Hiranyagarbha (also called Sutratman), Ih’ara 
and Brahman. They are outwardly cognitive, inwardly cognith'e, an 
undifferentiated cognition mass, and a mere witness respectively. According 
to this school, the individual has three kinds of bodies — the sihulasanra or 
the gross body, the suksmasarira (lingasarira) or the subtle body, and the 
karanaiaiira or the causal body. The first, determinant of individual 
waking consciousness, is composed of the gross elements {annamayakosa ) ; 
the second, determinant of individual dream consciousness, consists of the 
subtle elements (tanmatras) and the subtle body (pranamaya-, 7nanomaya-, 
and vijnanamaya-koias). If antahkarana (inner sense) is divided into four 
parts — manas, buddhi, citia, and ahankdra — the subtle body -would consist 
also of the last Uvo parts. The kdranaiartra (coi'responding to dnandamaya- 
koia) is all one -^vithout distinct parts and is the determinant of individual 
deep sleep consciousness. Another name for it is anlarydmin (Ma. U.). 
Sleep in Indian philosophy is not regai'ded as a mere negation of conscious- 
ness, as a mere privation, but as the latency of the forces, instincts, 
impressions, etc. -which are inherited from the earlier births also and 
which are responsible for manifesting the world of dream and -waking 
consciousness. 

Besides the karanaiarlra, the Advaita speaks of sdksin or the -witness 
self (also called kiitaslha or kulasthasdksm). The Jivai or soul, as identified 
with the subtle body, is the agent and enjoyer of actions. But the sahin 
is a mere witness tlrereof. It is therefore purer than the Jiva. 

But the Againas give five states or supernals above the individual 
saksin. According to the Vaisirava Agamas, kutastlia is like a bee-hive in 
-svhich a plurality of Atmans is to be found, the whole being controlled 
by the lowest super-individual reality, By the Vaisnavas, the fi-s'e higher 
levels are called Visnu, LaksmI, Sahkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. 
According to the Vai,sirava Agamas, Visnu has six gunas or attributes: 
jfima or knowledge, aiivarya or lordship, sakti or ability, bala or strength, 
virya or virility, and tejas or splendour. LaksmI as the Sakti of Visnu is 
regarded as inseparable from him. Out of their unity emanate the three 
vyuhas — Sahkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha — when two of the six 
attributes dominate in turn. When jndna and bala dominate, Visnu 
becomes Sahkarsana ; when ai^varya and virya dominate, he becomes 
Pradyumna ; and -vdien sakti and tejas dominate, he becomes Aniruddha. 
From Aniruddha downwards, the duality of Prakrti and Purusa becomes 
manifest. 
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The Saivas, however, do not stick to this conception. Act ending to 
the Pasupata and gaiva Agaraas, the Sakti as the manda (Ijli^^s) aspect 
of ^iva, the cit (intelligence) principle, has three forms — jfihiuiUihti 
or energy as knowledge, icchasakti or energs' as desire (willy and hiyd- 
sakti or energy as activity. Now. Sakti as .such is the state of equilib- 
rium of the three forms. But when the equilibrium is disturbed and 
icchasakti predominates, Sadasiva or SMakhya tattva issues out of .Sis a; 
svhen ]hdnasakti dominates, ^iva becomes Isvara ; and when kriyakikli 
dominates, he becomes Suddhavidya or Sadvidya. Through these three 
emanations the split between subject and object becomes manifest. Si\;i 
and Sakti are absolutely identical at first. But at the level of Sadasisa, 
consciousness takes the form, 7 am this ; but the this is not as clear and 
emphasized as the J. At the next level, that is, of Isvara, consciousness takes 
the form of ‘This is /’ and the this is more emphasized than the 1. And 
at the level of Sadvidya, both the this and the I are equally well emphasized. 
However, at the levels of these supernals, the this is not impenetrable to the 
I, but thoroughly transparent to it — the this does not ovenvhelm the /. 

Creation so far is absolutely pure. But there is semi-pure (siiddha- 
sudclha) creation according to both the Saiva and the \'aisna\a schools, 
though their accounts of the categories of this creation vary. This inter- 
mediate creation, according to the Pancaratra, consists of kuiaslha and mdyd- 
saktij both of which arc the next higher forms of Purtisa and Prakrti as 
we find in the Saihkhya. Mdyasakti has two bodies; gunamayavapu or the 
body of gums (attributes) and kdlamayavapu or the body of time, which 
latter consists of niyati (rule, law, limit) and kala (time). This time is not 
our gi'oss time but subtle and spiritual or psychological. The same 
creation, according to the ,5aiva Agamas, has six categories: mdyd, kald, 
vidyd, rdga, niyati, and kdla (illusion, skill or ability, knowledge, attach- 
ment, latv, and time). The categories of this intermediate stage are respon- 
sible for binding down the individual Atman to limitations and condi- 
tions ; and from them is born the impure creation of Purusa and Prakrti, 
out of the union of which, again, issue forth what we generally understand 
as mind and the wmrld. 

Mind is not completely opposed to matter, nor is it purely spiritual. 
According to the Vedanta, Samkhya, and Yoga, mind itself is an evolute 
out of an original subtle matter, whatever the ultimate nature of that matter 
may be. The distinction between the subjective and objective poles of our 
experience is a distinction wnthin mind. IVhat we generally call matter 
would be a division rvithin the objective pole of our experience. According 
to the Nyaya and Vaisesika, manas is a substance like earth and water. 
According to Buddhism, the higher four skandhas together constitute mind 
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and the mental. In Jainism, which has two kinds of manas, dmvyamanas 
and b'hdvamanas, the former is a substance. Hence in none of the schools 
does the difficulty of contact between the substantial and the non- 
substantial crop up. Parallelism, if it is found at all, can be found not 
between mind and matter, but between senses and their coirespondino- 
objects. 

Prana and its parts control the functions of the body ; and manas and 
the senses are intimately associated with prana. That is why yogic teachers 
prescribe control of prana in order to control manas. During dream and 
deep sleep, ananas leaves the physical body in charge of prcma and enters 
the hitd nddls that branch out from the heart. During dream, the siiksma 
(subtle) body is active ; it is not mind without a body but with a subtle 
body that exists in dream, and the objects it works with are made of subtle 
elements. The body of deep sleep is the causal (kdrana) body, in which 
antalikarana disappears, though the subtle body is retained in a potential 
form. During the process of transmigration, the physical body is gir'en up 
and the subtle body moves from one physical body to another. 

Personality is what corrc.sponds to the ego (ahankara) with its 
accumulated experiences of present and past births. The Upanisads 
give a somewhat mythological account of the original formation of 
the individual, Out of avyakta or avydhrta (called death in the 
Brhaddranyaka) are born the presiding deities (devatds) of mind and 
the senses and their corresponding objects. But these deities want an 
abode (ayatana ) ; and this abode is the human individual, who is the 
medium for the activity of these deities. Stripped of the mythological 
element, this explanation amounts to saying that the forces of manas, senses, 
and their objects work through the individual and become manifest. The 
other such factors are the typal and individual impressions of past experi- 
ences and karmas that become forces in the shape of instincts and disposi- 
tions. The individual or Jiva is a knot [granlhi) of all these forces, formed 
in hrdaya (buddhi) ; and liberation consists in dissolving this knot. 

Though the Buddhists do not accept that Atman ivould be the residue 
after this dissolution, their view of personality is very similar to the Vedantic 
nama-rupa conception. Personality (pudgala) is analysed into skandhas 
(aggregates) — rupaskandha or the aggregate of matter, vedandskandha or 
the aggregate of feeling, samjndsliandha or the aggregate of perceptions, 
samskdraska7idha or the aggregate of instincts, impressions, and dispositions, 
and vijndnaskandha or the aggregate of consciousness. When the con- 
stituents of the pudgala are separated, nothing is left, which is the 
state of liberation. 
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THE BHOMIKaS or THE STAGES OF REALIZATION 

Buddhist psychology discusses several psychological states tv Inch are 
supernormal and which appear while personality is being dissohed. ^fant 
of these are found in the Yoga philosophy also. These higher staires me 
reached by a giadual and systematic process of disciplining our mind 
(citta). The difference between these supernal stages and those given b\ 
the Agamas is that the former are not personified and are divested of 
mythology. 

The Yoga says that, when the process of citta is obstructed. Atman, 
which is a pure perceiver (drastr), regains its original nature. Otliervvise, 
it identifies itself vvrith its citta. The processes (vrttis) of citta aie five: 
knowledge (prama), false knmvdedge or illusion {viparyaya), abstraction, 
imagination, or ambiguity engendered by vv^ord (vikalpay^ sleep (nkha), 
and memory (smrti). True cognition (pramd) is of three kinds: perception, 
inference, and verbal knowledge (scriptural testimony). False knowledge 
relates to the five klems (afflictions) mentioned below. Sleep is that mental 
function in which the mind is ov'erpowered by the tamas (torpor) element 
and there is absence of all external sensory functions. It is still a 
function, because after sleep our memory that ^ve slept well or- ill 
would not have been possible without some experience or vrtti. Memory 
is the rising into consciousness of a past experienced object. These 
functions are obstructed by yogic practice and non-attachment to 
ivnrldly objects. When mind is made steady and vrttis are obstructed, 
samddhi is attained. Saniadhi is basically of two kinds: samprnjmta and 
asamprajndta. Samprajndta is that fixed state in which the object focussed 
upon by mind is most clearly cognized. It is of eight kinds: savitnika, 
saviedra, sdnanda, and sdsmita, and their opposites, nindtarka, nindedm, 
nirdnanda, and 7iiras7nita. They are due to concentration on more and more 
subtle forms of our being. Savitarka is that fixed state of mind in which the 
distinction bettv^een the object concentrated upon and its name subsists. The 
objects of this state are gross while those of saviedra are subtle but deter- 
minate and are limited by space and time. The object of the next state is 
the antahkarana only ; yet in it a little of rajas and tamas persists. It is full 
of bliss because of the dominance of sattva, the nature of which is bliss. 
In the fourth state, the object is still the antahkarana ; but in it even 
sattva is suppressed and the mere being of consciousness dominates. The 
asmitd of this state is not the same as ahahhara ; for the latter is the active 
ego appropriating every experience as its own, but the former is the 
antahkarana turned inward and aware only of its own being. In the first 

For instance, the phrase 'consciousness of the Atman' gives the meaning of a possessive , 
but in truth, consciousness and Atman are identical for tlie Yoga. 
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two, the objects fixed upon are the objects of cognition ; in the third, it is 
the instrument of cognition ; but in the fourth, the object is the cognizer 
himself. These three divisions are called grahya-samapatti, graham- 
samapatti, and grahitr-samapatti or grdhaka-samapatti. 

Just as there is savitarka-samdclhi, there is its opposite nirvitarha- 
samadhi, in which the distinction between knowledge and object is sup- 
pressed, and the object alone shines. Similarly, there is nirviedra-samadhi, 
Nirdnanda and nirasmita are the opposites of sdnanda and sdsmita. These 
two are admitted by Vacaspati but not by Vijilana Bhiksu. When this 
lower samadhi is perfected, a peculiar power of knowing (prajm) called 
rtambhard (full of truth) is attained, which is different from the usual 
ways of knowing like perception, inference, and verbal testimony. 

Asamprajhdta-samddhi consists in rejecting every function as not the 
final truth. The arrested functions remain in it only as latent forces. And 
as there is nothing cognized or present before mind in this samadhi, it is 
called nirbija or seedless. Asamprajhdta is of two kinds: bhavapratyaya 
and updyapratyaya. Those who attain the first become higher supernatural 
beings after death and live with subtle bodies for a time, after which they 
are born again ; for they do not realize the difference between Purusa 
and Prakrti. But those who attain the second through faith {sraddhd), 
enthusiasm (virya), unforgetfulness {smrti), concentration (samadhi), and 
discrimination (prajhd) attain the highest samprajhdta, and through it the 
highest asamprajhdta. 

The five klesas (hindrances, difficulties) which are the causes of misery 
are avidyd (ignorance), asmitd (the feeling that one is so-and-so), rdga 
(attachment), dvesa (hate), and ahhiniveh (the desire to continue to be what 
one i.s). When these klesas or impurities are removed and our mind is allle 
to enter various forms of sa77iddhi, it attains many supernatural poivers. The 
different forms of sainddhi described above may be called bhiimis or stations 
or stages of mind in its higher attainment. They are also called samdpattis 
or attainments. The states of cilia, corre.sponding to the poiver of attention 
or fixation it develops, are ksipta (agitated), mudha (stupefied), vikppta 
(fitfully steady), ekdgra (attentive), and niruddha (obstructed, controlled). 
They represent a progressive advance towards the ultimate suppression of 
all mental modifications. The line of progression lies through ekdgratd, 
in which the rise of new experiences (pralyaya) is checked, and sainddhi, in 
which even the latent im23ressions (sarhskd7'as) show signs of decay, until 
it terminates in nirodha when a complete cessation of all mental functions, 
including latent tendencies, takes place ; thereafter a direct knowledge of 
the jDUre self is obtained. 

The Buddhists have a different account of the bhimis or bhimikds in 
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the progress of the spiritual pilgi-im. The majority of them accept ten. 
As given by the Dasabhumika-sastm, they are pimnudita {jo)ful). xbuala 
(pure), prabhdkan (brilliant), arcismati (blazing), sudurjaya (dilhtult 
to attain), abhiinukhi (face to face), dumiigamd (far-reachingi, ncald 
(immovable), sddhumati (good intelligence), and dhai tnameghd (cloud of 
dharma).-° 

The apparent difference between the bhumis of the Yoga philosophy 
and those of Buddhism is that while the former are attained by dhyma 
(meditation) upon the categories of existence, the latter are attained by 
dhydna upon the ethical properties of things. But even for the former, 
moral qualities are indispensable preliminaries for yoga practice ; and tlie 
latter presumes right knowledge and realization of the categories of 
existence. 


WRONG PERCEPTION; HALLUCINATION .VND ILLUSION 
As in 'VYestern psychology^ perceptual errors were classified under the 
three major heads of hallucination, illusion, and dream. Of these illusion 
received the most careful treatment not only psychologically, but also 
epistemologically and even ontologically. In addition to these, disorders 
of the sense-organs which produce defective perception were noticed. 
Excessive use, disuse, inadequate use, and injudicious use of the sense- 
organs tend to produce disorders of sensation and affect perception. The 
stimulus, the external medium of transmission, the sense-organ, the bodily 
constitution, the mental factor, and the moral equipment might operate 
jointly and severally to produce erroneous perception. Indefmiteness of the 
stimulus is sometimes responsible for producing doubt (samsaya), as when 
a man is unable to make out whether a distant object is a tree or a man, 
or indeterminate perception [anadhyavasdya) lacking in the apprehension 
of the exact nature of the object perceived and ending with the bare 
acquaintance with a that without its what. Failure to comprehend the 
nature of a perceived object may also come from inattentiveness and psychic 
blindness. Hyperaesthesia and anaesthesia may also affect the nature of 
perception. 

Positive misapprehension may take the form of hallucination or 
illusion. For the latter the co-operation of the sense-organs is needed, but 
the former owes its origin to the mind alone. Past experiences and latent 
impressions, aided sometimes by the disturbance of the humoral balance 

““For differences between the Mahayana and the Hinayana. and also bmveen the 
vaiious sub-.schools, see Har Dayal, The Bodhisatlva DocOine. See also D. 1 . Suzuki, 
Outline'! of Mahayand Buddhism, XII: U. Kimura, A -Historical Study of Ute Te>m Hinayana 
and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 133 f. Similany, the Jams ave 
their fourteen stages of excellence (gunaslhanakas). 
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in the body, attain sensory vividness under the stress of a strong emotion 
or due to mental pi’eoccupation with an idea or on account of the opera- 
tion of the moral factor [adrsta). 

Illusion, in which both presentative and representative factors operate 
may be due to (i) the ambiguous or indistinct nature of the stimulus 
itself, as when one sees silver in an oyster-shell, or water in desert sand 
or a snake in a rope, or a city (gandhayva-nagara) in the sky due to clouds, 
(ii) defect in the medium, as xvhen in the dark one thing is mistaken for 
another, (iii) physiological disturbance in the sense-organ or the bodily 
system, as when excess of bile makes sugar taste bittpr, jaundice makes a 
white thing yellovi^, and pressure on one eye-ball dislocates binocular vision 
and gives a double image of the moon, (iv) mental disturbance, as 'svhen 
habit, expectation, emotion, etc. prompt us to interpret a stimulus tvrongly, 
and drorvsiness and inattention lead to erroneous perception. To these 
may be added illusions due to movement which include physical and 
physiological factors and also magic (indrajdla) and other types of suggestion. 
The nature of the illusion sometimes depends upon the moral factor, the 
same situation causing different illusions to different persons according to 
their merit. 

The most controversial issues were raised round the problem of 
illusion, specially the r61e played by recollection in its origination. The 
relation between the presentative and the representative factor was 
differently vie-wed by the different systems, giving rise to the various 
theories of illusion. These are akhydti (either non-apprehension of an 
object, i.e. mistaking a hallucination for an illusion, or smrtipramosa, failure 
to distinguish the presentative and the representative element), aiat-khyati 
(mistaking a non-existent thing as existent), dlnia-khydti (projecting a 
mental state into the external world), anirvacamya-hkydii (mistaking an 
undefinable entity for a real thing), alaukika-khydti (mistaking an extra- 
ordinary presentation as a real percept), sat-hhydti (objective error in which 
for the time being something real corresponding to the illusion is presented 
to the mind), sadasai-khydti (apprehension which is partly real and partly 
unreal, the that being real and the what unreal), and anyatlid-khydti or 
vipanta-khydti (mistaking the represented element for the presented due 
to common traits between the two). Some of these are closely related, but 
others are radically different ; and each theory has its own philosophical 
backgi'ound. 


DREAMS 


Dreams are due to impressions left by exioeriences of our waking life, 
But one is not conscious of the impressions as impressions ; hence dreams 
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are different from memory. In a dream nnp fc In > - .1 

, ones dng(i Mura (subtle 

body) and one s rrorld is made up of subtle elements. 

In the transition from wakefulness to dream, the pinsical both is left 
in charge of [mum or vital force ; and manas and other 'mental functions 
are withdrarvn and used in dreams. Higher than mana., is vijmna, which 
ivorks in both the waking and dream states. During deep sleep also the 
physical body IS left in charge of pram ■ but manas and the senses aie ivith- 
drawn into vijnana; and vijmna itself, in a germinal state, eiueis aviel^a 
(ignorance), rvhich is, for the Upanisads, a positiv'e entity, psychical and mcLr- 
plpsical. This IS the kamnaiarira or causal body. In dreams the vasanas or 
samskaias work as dynamic univensals or forces producing experiences split 
up into subject and objects. The world of dreams is different fioin that 
of the waking consciousness, and the two are utterly unconnected. The 
dream time cannot be measured in terms of the time of the leaking con- 
sciousness , duiing dieam, in what we call an hour accoiding to the latter 
time, we might have telcscojrecl events that take years of waking conscious- 
ness. The stanclaids of measurement in dream must therefore be different. 

One important point in this theory of dreams is the doctrine of the 
causal body (karsriaiartra). It is the unconscious and unmanifest state of 
the individual and his ■world. It is the inicrocosmic uvyahta. It is 
prapla (intelligence)— /ira/ffa is the name of Atman in deep sleei>— but 
with all the forces that make up the individual’s world King latent. 
Prasastapada (IX. 2.7-9) refers to somatogenic and psychogenic dreams as 
depending respectively upon obscure organic stimulation and past impres- 
sions reviving veridically the image of an object even in the absence of the 
operation of the sense-organs. The character of the dream images depends 
upon the predominating humoral constituent — ^irind (vayu), bile (pitta), 
or phlegm {kapha) ; upon the dominant thought, emotion, and attitude just 
before sleep ; and upon merit (dharma) and demerit (adhai ma). He also 
refers to dream within dream. 

The Vedantins say that the senses are collected in manas rrhich alone 
functions in a dream and creates out of the impressions of past jiercepts 
as-if-external objects. Atman then resides in the subtle body {lihgasariia). 
The objects perceived therefore are made of subtle elements. Also the 
place, time, cause, and manner of refutation of dreams are totally different 
from those of waking consciousness. 

Discussion about dreams is recent in Buddhistic literature. But 
the Buddhists have not made use of the difference bettreen the gross 
and the subtle forms of our body. So, though they recognize that u’e 
see all the sense objects, they say all take the form of vision only and hence 
only the mind but not the senses can be operative in dreams, 
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There are four classes of dreams: (1) dreams due to organic and 
muscular disturbances, (2) recurrence of earlier dreams and dreams due to 
previous experiences, (3) dreams due to suggestions from spiritualistic 
agents, and (4) prophetic dreams. The first two do not correspond to facts. 
Prophetic dreams, the Buddhists say, are always true. The third class may 
be true or false according as the spiritualistic agent sends a true or false 
message. According to the Buddhists, all dream except the arhants who 
belong to the highest class and whose minds do not suffer from vipaiyaya 
(hallucination). Nagasena says that a dream is neither sleep nor waking, 
but occurs in the transitional state. Is a dream thought or dream act moral 
(kidala), immoral (akuiala), or unmoral {auyakla)} Do dreams produce 
effects? These two questions are answered together. Now, in a dream 
volitional control is suspended, and the monk is absolved from sins com- 
mitted in dreams. Further, it is said that the power of will in dreams is not 
strong enough to produce rebirth ; but if strengthened by earlier experi- 
ences, it may have after-effects in this very life. Prasastapada also believes 
that dream experiences, though not original, may leave impressions 
(samskaras) behind. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PRAMaNAS 
Pmynanas or valid forms of knowledge, accepted by the schools, though 
of much more logical interest, have their psychological aspects as well. 
Generally, more attention is given to the psychological aspect of per- 
ception than to that of the other forms. The Naiyayikas admit inference 
{anumana), analogy (upamana), and verbal cognition or authority (sabda) 
in addition to perception (praiyaksa) as sources of knowledge, 

Aristotle divided inference into three steps. Some of the Indian 
schools like the Advaita and the Mimariisa do the same. But the Naiyayikas 
contend that it has five steps. Their classical example is: 

The mountain has fire ; 

Because of smoke ; 

Wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen ; 

The mountain has smoke implying fire ; 

Therefore the mountain has fire. 

Logically, the first three steps are enough and the other two are redundant. 
But the Naiyayikas say that, unless it is known that the smoke in the 
mountain implies fire, it would not be possible to make the judgement, 
‘The mountain has fire’. That is, besides asserting the major and minor 
premises separately, they should be asserted conjointly also. 

The Naiyayikas solve the problem of induction psychologically and 
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avoid the insoluble pioblems of the unity of nature, its universality, and 
its unifoinrity. They admit that the major premise is not obtained bs 
exhausting all the instances. But, unlike the Buddhists ’tvho hold that 
each thing has its own unique character (svalaksaim), they belies e in 
concepts or general ideas and classes (jati) based on resemblance or 
essential similarity. According to them, there are two kinds of contact 
tvith the objects of perception, ordinary and extraordinary^; the latter 
is again of three kinds, samanyalaksam or contact with the universal, 
jnunnlcikscinci or contact with a cognition, and yogaja or supernatural fyogic 
or extra-sensory). When the eye first comes into contact with smoke and 
fire in a particular place, then simultaneously clhumatva (sinokeness) and 
vahnitva (fireness) are also contacted. Through the contact ivith these two 
universals all instances of smoke and all instances of fire become objects 
of knowledge, and the major premise, asserting their connection, is 
cognized. Through jnmalaksana contact, an attribute associated with 
another attribute directly cognized is known. Wlren I see a red rose 
rvith the eye, the cognition of its sweet smell also arises, because that 
particular smell is associated tvith that colour. Thus though the object 
directly perceived is a ‘red rose’, the percept can be of the form of a 
‘sweet reel rose’. Yogaja pratyaksa is of two kinds, yukta and yimjana 
(eternal and temporary). Through this contact, the yogin can perceive 
objects, far, hidden, and subtle, and also objects of the past and the future. 
The first gives a constant knowledge of all things at all times, but the 
second can give the same knowledge only with some effort. 

Some schools like the Saihkhya treat analogy as a process of iiifeience, 
but the Naiyayikas contend that it is a distinct form of obtaining knotvledge 
{pramana). Similarity itself, without leading to definite formulation of a 
syllogism, gives rise to a new judgement. The controversy on this point is 
similar to the one wdiether recognition is judgement or inference. 

The problem of verbal knowledge has more of psychological interest 
than inference or analogy. Naturally, in order to understand a sentence 
uttered by another, one must have knowledge of the word, of the object 
denoted by the word, and of the fact that the word means the object. The 
Naiyayikas say that each dying sound leaves an impression, tvhich is con- 
nected by mind with the sound of the last part of the word, and the word 
as a whole is thereby grasped. But Mimariisakas generally maintain that 
no part of a word or sentence by itself or along with the rest, can produce 
the whole meaning of a word or sentence, which is a unity. So this school 
says that over and above these sounds, there is ivhat it calls sphota, the 
essence of the sound of the word (or sentence) as a whole, tvhich, brought 
up into consciousness by the different sounds of the word (or words of the 
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sentence), produces the cognition of what is meant by the word (or sentence) 
as a ■whole. 

The Naiyayikas say that ordinary (laukika) contact is of six kinds; in 
the cognition of substance, it is simple contact with substance (samyoga ) ; 
in the cognition of entities like qualities, it is of the form of contact-cum- 
inhcrence {samyiikta-samavaya) ; in the cognition of entities that subsist in 
such entities, it is contact-cum-inherence-cum-inherence (samyukta-samaveta- 
samavaya) ; sound is contacted only through inherence (samavaya), for 
akasa (ether) in which sound inheres cannot be contacted by the ear 
and is contacted through inherence-cum-inherence {samaveta-samavaya ) ; 
the relation of inherence itself is contacted as only an attribute (visesanata ) ; 
and absence is likewise contacted through visesanata (the relation of being 
an attribute), when the idea, ‘Had it been there it would have been 
perceived’, is applicable. 

These forms of sannikarsa (contact) of senses tvith objects are rejected 
by some schools, like the Advaita, as fanciful. First, ho'w can there be 
contact rvith absence? For instance, there can be contact between the eye 
and the table ; but there can be no contact between the eye and the 
absence of the pen on the table, for contact is possible only between positive 
entities. Saniavayaj again, is the relation that obtains between a, substance 
and its quality, the individual and its universal, and so forth. But to say that 
colour, for instance, is contacted in one way and the relation between 
colour and substance in another is to introduce differences for which there 
is no justification. 

Do all the senses go out to contact the objects? — is an interesting 
question. The Nyaya, Vai.se.sika, Sariikhya, and Mimamsa think that all 
the sense-organs go out to the object, contact it, and then produce 
cognition.^^ Accordingly, the physical eye, with tvhich we see and tvhich 
cannot leave the body in order to touch its objects, is not the visual sense 
proper, which is invisible to the naked eye. But the Jaina school makes 
an exception in the case of the eye and also in the case of manas, which 
is not, of course, a sense-organ for them. The Buddhists treat the eye and 
the ear also as not going out to contact objects. They are aprapyakarins. 

There are some among the Buddhists who treat the -^vholc body as 
one sense-organ ; some, again, among them treat only manas as such, and 
some others only touch (sparSa) as the sense-organ and say that eye, ear, 
etc. are differentiations of the same. 

The Jaina philosophers distinguish bettveeii beings with five senses 


They aic called piapyaharins (those who ivork after reaching the object). See Sinha, 
Indian Psychology, Perception, pp. 20 if. 
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(eye, ear, nose, taste, and touch), with four senses (ear, nose, taste, and 
touch), with three senses (nose, taste, and touch), tvith two senses (taste 
and touch), and with one sense (touch).== They divide senses, as they do 
mams, into two kinds, dravyendriyas (physical senses) and bhavcndriyas 
(mental or spiritual senses). The latter are obviously subtle.=’ The 
Naiyayikas, of course, would say that the former are the real indiiyas. 

The correlativity of sense-organs and the corresponding objects has 
also been referred to ; eye and fire (sun, light), ear and akasa (ether), touch 
and air (vdyu), taste and water, smell and earth, are, in each case, two 
poles, as it xrere, of the same entity, which is personified as a dcvatd (deit\) 
in the Upanisads. The Mlniamsakas maintain that it is not diuda (ether) 
but dis (space) that is correlated to the ear. It should, however, be said 
that the Upanisads contain both the views. 

We have referred to the Naiyayika view that sense-organs cannot 
produce cognitions simultaneously. For senses can do nothing without 
the co-operation of manas\ and manas, being an aim (atomic), cannot be 
at the service of all the senses at once. The Jains therefore contend that 
the. omniscience of the sages cannot be a property of the atomic manas, 
but must be a quality of the self. 

Reference need only be made to the stages of indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception recognized by most schools and the stages of avagiaha 
(outlinear grasp), ihd (discrimination), avaya (judgement), and dharand 
(retention) of the Jains. 

RASA OR AESTHETIC PLEASURE 

A psychological theory that is a peculiarly Indian contribtuion is that 
of rasa, which is very often, though wrongly, translated as sentiment. Rasa 
is aesthetic pleasure, which is said to be akin to the sublime bliss of God- 
realization {Brahmdsvdda-sahodara). The Upanisads say that the nature 
of Brahman is dnanda (bliss). But according to the Samkhya, Yoga. Nyaya, 
and Vaisesika, the nature of Atman by itself is not dnanda. For the latter 
turn, it is not even consciousness. The first two schools attribute rasa or 
dnanda to biiddhi, and say that it is a sdttvika form of buddhi. And as 
buddhi is the principle of illumination, rasa or dnanda becomes a form of 
consciousness or knowledge {jndnd). But for the other two schools, buddhi 
is not a substantive entity but an adventitious attribute of Atman, appear- 
ing when manas comes into contact with it. Like buddhi, pleasure (sukha) 
also is an adventitious attribute. 


Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra, II. 10-14. 
” Ibid., 11. 16. 

Ill— 76 
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The writers on alankara (rhetoric, poetics) follow the Upanisadic view 
generally, and say that rasa is one and is Brahman. But it can take 
different forms, which are usually accepted as nine, corresponding to nine 
bhavas (emotions or sentiments). Bhavas are of two kinds, sthayihhavas or 
stable bhavas and sahcaribhavas or unstable bhavas. It is the former that 
can become rasas. They are srhgara (love), vlra (heroism), kanina (pity), 
adbhuta (wonder), hdsya (laughter), bhaydnaka (dread), bibhatsa (disgust), 
raudra (fury), and mJita (quiet or peace). At their base lie the corresponding 
dominant feelings of rati (sexual craving), utsdha (energy), ioka (sorrow), 
vismaya (astonishment), hasa (mirth), bhaya (fear), jugupsd (aversion), 
krodha (anger), and nirveda (self-disparagement), which must be assisted by 
favourable excitants (vibhdva), both essential (dlambana) and enhancing 
(iiddipana), by reinforcing ensuants (anubhdva), namely, voluntary and 
involuntary (sdttvikabhdva) expressions and also by certain accessaries or 
subordinate feelings (vyabhicdribhdva or sancdribhdva) which follow in the 
wake of the dominant sentiments and diversify the same. 

Sthdyibhdva as such is not rasa. It should be made sweet or pleasant 
(dniyamdnam svddutvam) by a number of accessaries, some of which are 
sahcuribhdvas. Bhavas may be based upon instincts, and some of them 
are sentiments and combinations of instincts. But an instinct is not 
reflective, whereas a bhdva is reflective (hrdaydvasthdvedaka), and tasa is 
much more so. It is even said that all cannot have these rasas ; they are 
experienced only by men of taste. However, both the sthdyi- and the 
sancdri-bhdvas are common to all humanity. 

Besides a description of the various rasas, there are elaborate discussions 
about their mutual congtuence and conflict, which must be taken note of 
when presenting them in a drama. They have been given different colours 
in consonance with their respective natures. Thus the furious, the terrible, 
the comic, the erotic, the pathetic, the horrible, the marvellous, and the 
heroic are supposed to be red, black, white, dark, grey, dark blue, orange, 
and yellow respectively, and they are even credited with presiding deities, 
who are Ruclra, Kala, Pramatha, Visnu, Yama, Mahakala, Brahma, and 
Indra respectively, and when the quietistic is added to the list, it is invested 
with jasmine as the colour and Narayana as the presiding deity. 

The relation of rasa to Atman is differently understood by different 
systems. The chief writers on rasa themselves accept the Advaita theory. 
The bhavas are different forms (prapanca) of buddhi ; and the rasas 
therefore are also forms of biiddhi. When a particular bhdva of buddhi 
is made sdttvika, the original rasa of Brahman is reflected into it, and the 
bhdva becomes a rasa. Thus all rasas are forms of the original rasa. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN 

But aesthetic delight is only one species of pleasurable feeling. More 
fundamental is the general problem of pleasure {sukha) and pain iduhkha) 
which are responsible for siraying our will positively {iccha) and negativeh 
(dv£S(i) respectively. Acute analysis of the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
together with the conditions, both phenomenal and non-phenomenal (e.g. 
moi'al), responsible for the same, is to be found in many systems. Pleasure 
(sukha), happiness (priti), and bliss (ananda) may be supposed to form an 
ascending series. Naturally the question of a neutral feeling which charac- 
terizes the state of dispassion or indifference (vairagya), so necessary' for 
attaining the highest condition of the mind or soul, crops up in most of 
the systems, as the essential condition of release is supposed to be tran- 
scendence of all duality (dvandva) and the attainment of an impassivity or 
serenity that goes beyond all sense of pleasure and pain and their effects, 
desire or attraction, and aversion or repulsion. The question whether 
pleasure or pain is the positive feeling is also discussed in connection ivnth 
the nature of salvation, and except in Advaita Vedanta and some theistic 
systems, where bliss (ananda) is regarded as characterizing the released 
soul, cessation of pain (diifykha-nivrtti) is laid down as the ultimate 
objective of spiritual endeavour. The basic impulses that lead to actions 
hat'e also been classified, though the primary intention is in most cases to 
relate them to merit and demerit. Being mainly intellectualistic in out- 
look, practically every system traces the feeling life to some kind of obscu- 
ration of the intellect — moha (thoughtlessness or delusion), avidya (false 
knowledge), ajnana (ignorance), aviveka (non-discrimination) — and the 
trinity of rdga (attraction), dvesa (aversion), and nioha (delusion) figure in 
both heterodox and orthodox systems as the cause of the empirical life 
with its divergent sympathies and antipathies. Variants of these basic 
feelings in accordance with the objects totvards which they are directed 
have been carefully laid down, as for instance, different types of posi- 
tive desires like kdma (in the naiTOW sense, sex auving and in the 
w'ider sense, any longing for pleasure here or hereafter), abhildsa (desire 
for food and drink), rdga (recurrent passion or attachment of any 
kind), bhdva (concealed desire), and ciklrsd or desire for specific types of 
action (knowing, hearing, seeing, taking, etc.). They may relate to the 
benefit of the self or to that of others. Similar classifications of aversions 
and delusions with their various modified forms are also to be found. 
Lower feelings which tend to disturb mental peace or social relation, like 
anger, rashness, meanness, unbecoming fear, impatience, intolerance, pride, 
arrogance, jealousy, envy, malice, revengefulness, cruelty, greed, deceitful- 
ness, etc., are carefully listed and distinguished. Higher feelings are those 
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connecLecl with spiritual elevation, e.g. contentment, peace, magnanimity, 
loving-kindness, humility, honesty, etc., and those proceeding from an 
enlightened interest in the rvell-being of fellow-creatures, which arc classified 
under the four forms — niaitri (friendliness towards all), karuna (compassion 
at the misfortune of others), miidila (joy at the prosperity of others), and 
upeksa (indifference to, or non-emphasis on, the lapses of others). Devotion 
(bhakti) as representing the highest type of sentiment receives careful 
analysis .specially on its expressive side (laksana). It goes without saying 
that the helps and hindrances to various types of emotion are brought out 
with meticulous care and the control of the emotional life is systematically 
taught in the various philosophies as a necessary training for attaining 
higher reaches of spirituality. Here, as in the psychology of cognition, the 
ultimate motive of spiritual exaltation is never lost sight of, and therefore 
feelings are assessed on the grounds of their moral and spiritual value. The 
nearest secular classification is to be found only in alankdra (aesthetic) 
literature, tdrere not only ai'e the .sentiments classified but even a genetic 
explanation is sometimes attempted, namely, rvhether any particular feel- 
ing like eras (irngdra) or loathos (karuna) is at the root of the others. 

SPRINGS OF ACTION 

‘Springs of action’ is one of the topics in which Indian psychology was 
deeply interested. These springs are treated not only as the cause of 
action in this life, but also as the cause of life itself. 

Besides the urges from behind our pei’sonality, there are four ideals 
of life which prompt man to act. They are dliarma (duty), artha (wealth), 
kama (desire), and moksa (liberation). These ideals are accepted by all 
schools. 

Nirvana or sTinya of the Buddhists and Atman of the other schools 
are pure by nature and do not contain activity or its roots in themselves. 
So avidyd (ignorance) is the first root cause of our actions. For the 
Buddhists, it is the first of the twelve-linked chain of causation. Klesas or 
impurities or pain-givers are five in number: avidyd (ignorance), asviitd 
(self-feeling), rdga (attachment), dvesa (hate), and abhinivesa (desire to 
continue to be lyhat one is). These five klesas, according to Patahjali, are 
the root causes of all good and bad actions, and together form kanndsaya or 
the repository of karmaN 

Karmdsaya corresponds to dlaya or dlayavijndna of the Buddhists. 
Alaya means a storehouse ; it is the storehouse of all the latent forces 
(vdsands, samskdras) some of which become kinetic. The group of 


Yoga-Sutra, II. 15. 
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kinetic foices is called piavi ttivijiiana. The concept of apuiva or ndista 
.(unseen), developed by the Mimamsakas and accepted by other orthodox 
schools, peiforms a function similar to that of alaya and kaunaiaya. 
Actions performed now duly produce their effects aftenrards. But no 
causal 1 elation can be established without temporal contiguity bettveen 
cause and effect. So the Mimaiiisakas maintain that actions performed 
remain in a latent unseen state till they produce their effects. In some 
form or other, the rest of the Indian schools accept this vietr. Thus trhat 
are called sahukciyas would be of two kinds, vasandrupa (of the nature 
of dispositions) and dharmddharmtirTipti (of the nature of merit and 
demerit). Thus the nlaya of the Buddhists, the kdranakrha of the 
Vedantins. the karmdsaya of the Yoga and the Saihkh>a, the apiiwa and 
adrsta of the Mimarhsakas and the Nai)ayikas plav a common role, namely, 
of being the reservoir of the latent forces {vasands etc.) that burst out into 
activity when the occasion comes. 

The Saiva Agamas give six super-individual forces which are to account 
for our activity in this tvorld. They are called kaiicukas (sheaths) that 
introduce limitation into the infinitude of Atman. They are tnayd 
(illusion), halo, (skill), vidyd (knowledge), rdga (attachment), niyati (law), 
and hdla (time). Buddhist psychology mentions four dsavas (intoxicants, 
impurities) tYhich make a man go wong as if he is drunk. They are 
sensuality (kdmdsava), becoming (bhdvasava, rebirth), tvrong vietvs {drstyd- 
sava), and ignorance (avidyd).”^ In Jaina philosophy w'e come across 
the concept of dsrava tvhich comes very near to that of vrtti in the 
Yoga. Asravas are the channels through which karma flows into the Jiva 
(Atman) and binds him. 

Though a big part of voluntary action is connected ivith the obeying 
of scriptural injunctions, performance of appointed dutie.s, and the 
cultivation of spiritual disciplines, subtle analysis of conation occurs in 
many systems of philosophy. Jainism gives the longest list of actions that 
men perform to their moral elevation or undoing, but it is in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and Yoga systems that we get the most elaborate analysis of the 
springs of action. As is expected, the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action is chawm in order to indicate the limits of moral 
responsibility. Volitional acts have reference to the memory of past 
experiences of pleasure and pain as also to the idea of attaining a future 
state which brings about pleasure or avoids pain or gets rid of both. The 
origin and effect of habit (abhyasa) and latent impression (vdsaria) are 

-“For furLher explanation of the teinis, see Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual of rs\cho- 
logical Ethics, jjj:). !iG8, 2C9, and Aung and Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy, 
pp. 170, 171. 
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discussed, the latter in great detail, and the procedure for annulling or 
counteracting undesirable unconscious tendencies is laid down. Thfr 
method of using the body as an aid to attention and concentration was 
carefully worked out, and in later yoga practices even the control of the 
autonomic system was achieved. The psychology of habit was extended to 
include not only the creation of latent traces (saiiiskdras) responsible for the 
revival of past acts and thoughts later in life, but also the specific instincts 
of each species as determined by the present bodily structure. The 
re-embodied soul, in its previous births, must have assumed many animal 
forms and acquired different characteristic habits, but it must revive only 
those habits of past lives tvhich are useful in the present bodily form, e.g. 
the instinct of eating grass when embodied as a cow and of flesh when 
a tiger. 

It was accepted as a cardinal tenet that, in spite of the limitations 
imposed according to the latv of Karma by the residual impressions of past 
lives, the will was free to choose between alternative modes of action by 
proper deliberation and decision (safikalpa) and a consciousness of freedom 
accompanied every deliberate act. A voluntary action involves not only 
a desire to attain a foreseen objective, positive or negative, but also a belief 
that it is achievable under existing conditions through personal effort, thus 
converting a mere wish into a motive ; the adoption of necessary bodily 
movements to bring about the desired change and the discharge of energy 
to produce the desired effect successively follow the impulse generated by 
the two mental factors mentioned above. The object aimed at may be 
either some objective good, whether rightly or wrongly conceived to be 
such, or some better condition of the self, whether that be pleasure or 
happiness or absence of pain or complete apathy. Moral and scripturally 
ordained actions involve in addition a sense of obligatoriness or imperative 
that they must be performed by the agent himself in the interest of 
personal righteousness (dliarma), but a sense of duty does not compel the 
ivill and so violation of ordained actions always remains a possibility. There 
is no belief in predestination nor, except as a devotional exaggeration, any 
idea that God uses the human will as a mere tool for the realization of 
His own purposes and absolves finite beings from the moral responsibilities 
of their actions. This remark applies to both prescriptions (vidhi) and 
prohibitions {nisedha) so that both propulsion (pravrtti) and repulsion 
(nivrtii) are under the agent’s control. 

The natui'e of the deterrents that check volitional acts and the mode 
of overcoming them were also discussed in some detail. A similar analysis 
of the different types of promptings or suggestions that lead to action was 
also made. It was acknowledged that no moral responsibility attached to 
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acts dreamt to have been done by the person dreaming. The ^vise advice 
is also given that dharma is not to be px'eached to a person xv'hose xvill pors'er 
is temporarily at a low ebb, namely, one who is drunk, agitated, mad, 
tired, angry, hungry, in haste, in fear, or under the influence of an oxer- 
powering passion like greed or lust or some such inordinate desire. As usual, 
both empirical and transcendental elements entered into the motives of 
moral action, and the problem of disinterested action and dedicated life 
cropped up in connection with religious conduct in the theistic literature, 
e.g. the Bhagavad-Giid. DiflPerent types of solemn vows (sapatha, pratiji'ia, 
divya, vrata, prayiidhdna, etc.) indicated the deliberate adoption of certain 
abiding will attitudes regulating the conational life in both secular and 
sacred matters, the abandonment of xvhich entailed spiritual degradation. 

It will thus be evident that Indian psychology" tried to tackle most 
of the problems of mental life with which xve are familiar in modern 
psychological literature of the West. The psychology of thinking received 
the gi'eatest attention and some of the subtle distinctions drawn in 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanism will still repay careful attention. 
The psychology of feeling was comparatively less developed in philosophical 
literature, though the defect was partially made good in the aesthetic 
literature. The psychology of willing, however, was. fairly well developed 
in the interest of morality and religion which dominated every jrhilosophical 
system of India. In the Ayurvedic (medical) literature is to be found a 
description of the physiological system as then known, the tradition having 
come down from the times of the Atharvd-Veda, and this is repeated in 
the Tantra and later Yoga literature. Naturally, it is in the medical 
literature that we come across a desoription of the aetiology, symptoms, 
and treatment of the various types of mental diseases, generally 
classified under the two major heads of insanity {iimndda) and epilepsy 
(apasmdra). 
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TYPES OF HUMAN NATURE 

IMMENSITY OF THE PROBLEM 

H uman nature, in its richness and variety, in its heights and in its 
depths, in its psycho-physical expansion or udrat may be called its 
horizontal plane, and in its spiritual transcendence along its vertical plane, 
is at once an attractive and a baffling study. In the language of Aldous 
Huxley it is too vast a territory to be exhaustibly explored. Within this 
human continent we encounter on the psychical plane all those infinite 
varieties from the idiot to the genius, from the sneak to the braggart, from 
the cruel to the kind, from the communicative to the reserved, from the 
lustful to the continent, from the abnormal to the supernormal. On the 
physical plane, too, we are baffled by all manner of bodily constitution, 
from the big-boned, fat, and rounded to the small-boned, lean, and delicate. 
And when these lohysical varieties and psychical diversities are permuted 
and combined the eirormity of the problem increases beyond comprehension. 
Further, if we include, as we should, the element of spirituality in man’s 
total constitution, the spiritual coefficient of his body-mind constitution, 
then the problem acquires a still greater complexity. 

In the West in earlier times medical men undertook to study human 
nature in terms of two main habits — the phthisic and the apoplectic ; or in 
terms of the four humours — blood, phlegm, black bile, and yellotr bile, 
anstvering to the Indian medical classification of men according to the pre- 
ponderance of vayu (rvind), pitta (bile), and kapha (phlegm), or in terms of 
the four qualities of hot, cold, moist, and dry. We have also the nineteenth 
and twentieth century classifications, e.g. of Paolo Mantegazza and his prede- 
cessors, based on the physiognomy of the human face, yielding variable 
data for anthropology ; the psychological dichotomy of human nature into 
the introvert and the extrovert inti-oduced by Dr. C. G. Jung ; and the 
psycho-physical classification proposed by Dr. Kretschmer in his work 
Physique and Character and the very com23rehensive scheme tvorked out 
by Dr. W. Sheldon in his two volumes. The Varieties of Human Physique 
and The Varieties of Temperament. 

Psychology that confines itself to the study of man’s mental constitution 
and considers him in the exclusive terms of his sensibility and intellect in 
abstraction from his aesthetic, moral, and religious ideals and aspirations, 
has joroved itself inadequate. Further', a closer study of human nature 
reveals that strvxctural and humoral influences, considered in their purely 
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biological context and out of relation to mental influences, present many 
lacunae. 

It seems further that there are two distinguishable aspects of human 
nature. One is the aspect of unic^ueness that makes every man to be himself 
and nobody else ; and the other is the aspect of commonness and slriuability 
rvhich supplies the basis of classification for the sciences. But human nature 
in itself is an integral whole in which these two aspects act 'and react upon 
each other. The aspect of uniqueness seems to be as yet beyond anah sis ; 
and this is why scientists are ultimately baffled in their attempts at ciassi- 
fication. But science, committed to classifications, must make them on 
pain of failure or inadequacy. We know only too rvell, horrever, how ill 
fares the psychology of education in the matter of mental tests and educa- 
tion of children ; how inadequate is the Freudian scheme of the uncon- 
scious and the preconscious and the conscious to cope rvith all the phe- 
nomena of the normal, the abnormal, and the supernormal mind. 

Human personality lies deeper than what the empirical sciences have 
penetrated. This unfathomed deep of human personality should therefore 
be sought in the metaphysical background, without rvhich all our accounts 
will furnish only a truncated cone of the tvhole integrated phenomenon 
that is human nature. All empirical or scientific study, the study of man 
not excluded, proceeds on the assumption of pragmatic necessity, which 
inevitably makes the results of their investigation fall into rvater-tight com- 
partments. The symbolic representations they lead to always stand in need 
of a reference to a world of reality, and this only can complete the circuit 
of human knowledge that longs to transcend the limitations of the pragmatic 
level. Ancient Indian thinkers are characteristically synthetic in their 
views and always alive to the futility of purely empirical investigation, 
excluding all reference to the larger whole of reality without which knowl- 
edge yields only half-truths. They do not deny altogether the pragmatic 
importance of the scientific level of experience, but they do not make a 
fetish of scientific knowledge. The phenomenal and the real, they believe, 
imply each other, because they involve each other. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

According to the Indian conception, human personality is not the 
accidental offshoot of an unconscious evolving nature, appearing at the end 
of a process as a historical episode, but has its root, like eveiy other thing, 
in the being of an absolute, self-existent Consciousness. The supreme 
Reality, free from all activity, manifestation, and mutation, is a principle 
of absolute identity without dynamism and differentiation. But the unh erse, 
in its aspect of many, is a field of manifestation, activity, and diffeientiation 
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for the One. The universe is not out of relation to the Absolute. Hence 
dynamic differentiation, necessary for the manifold universe, must break 
through the absolute concentration of this primordial self-existent principle 
This dynamic differentiation is due to Maya or nature. But Maya or nature 
is not always conceived as blind and unconscious. It is regarded as a 
conscious force of this absolute self-existence itself. It is the atmasakti or 
the conscious creative force of the Atman, the Absolute.^ This conscious 
force of nature or Prakrti creates modes and relates them to the Atman 
which notv becomes immanent as against its primordial absolute self-exist- 
ence. All these modifications of the atmasakti are the real matrices of all 
plurality and individuality ; but they do not mean any subjection of the 
Atman to the atmasakti, which is none other than the Atman. If this subjec- 
tion means anything, it is only apparent and not real. From the point of 
view of pragmatic truth, (he self of man appears as a distinct entity, among 
such other distinct entities, with original freedom and consciousness of its 
own. But when this loragmatic truth is made into an ab.solute truth, the 
result of this tendency of human thought is the development of a realistic 
and scientific attitude with pluralism as its corollary. 

In the Saihkhya system of philosophy an over-emphasis on this prag- 
matic view of the relation bettveen the Atman and Maya is clearly noticeable. 
In it the Maya of the Upanisadic tradition, tvhcrc it tvas a conscious 
universal force of Atman, is metamorphosed into an unconscious universal 
reality, and its creative agency is not only retained but made absolute. The 
unconscious Prakrti notv performs all the activities necessary for the 
creation of all things, physical, biological, and conscious, tvith their 
varieties of qualities and function. The universal, self-conscious principle 
of Atman is finitized, and becomes plural or many ; and each unit is an 
independent centre of personality, a Purasa. From this pragmatic or 
empirical angle the Purusa is tlie finitized complex of body and mind; it 
is the doer and the enjoyer and the cognizer. The spiritual transcendence, 
freedom, and unity of the original absolute Atman is necessarily throtvn 
into the background and Purusas become the de facto empirical creations of 
the despiritualized Prakrti, which is conceived as constituted of sattva, rajas, 
and iamas that, in their mutual relation and in varying preponderance 
of the one over the other two, determine the structures, qualities, and 
functions of all existents— ^physical, biotic, and p.sychical. The human 
individual is no exception to this general law of the creative operation of 
Prakrti. His bodily make-up, his pleasure and pain, his action and cogni- 
tion, desire and temperament, with all their variations of love, hate, and 
love-hate are what they are owing to these essences of Prakrti in their 
‘ ivetaivatara U., IV.IO. 
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vai'yit‘>g but univeisal opciations. Thus the self of man has its toot in 
the being of the absolute self-conscious Reality, but grows into an enijhrical 
finitized conscious centre with its physical, biotic, and mental component*', 
XYith its varieties of form, relation, and reaction, under the differentiating 
dynamic force of the supposedly unconscious Prakrti. 

Another metaphysical force .that is conceived, in Indian s\ stems of 
thought in general, to contribute to the empirical make-up of the personal 
self is the law of Karma or the inescapable latr of moral action. Et ert being, 
living and conscious, is determined in its origin, career, and destins by 
this inevitable law. As the Svetasvalara Upanisad has it, the self of man is 
an infinitesimal manifestation of the infinite self-conscious Reality ; it is 
originally undifferentiated into sex and varieties of bodily dimensions, 
sthula and suksma (stout and slender), or into bodily and mental qualities 
and tendencies ; it develops sexual, morphological, and psychical diffeiences 
under the force of karmad' Even birth, parentage, longevity, and course of 
life are not accidental, but are determined according to this unhersal law 
of Karma. The biological units or genes as the determinants of the indi- 
viduality of man thus become only a link in the t\'hole chain of causes and 
effects started into operation by karma. Thus karma, coupled with the 
triplicate constituents of Prakrti, is responsible for the phenomenon of 
individuality and its empirical relations with its environment. 

The Yogavdsistha, in conformity with the Samkhya metaphysics, lays 
down that the core of human personality is citta^ srhose real pivot is desire.^ 
The importance of desire (vdsana) as the svarupa (real nature) of citta has 
its Vedic corroboration, as we are told there that kdma (desire) existed from 
the first as the very seed of manas.’’ The same pivotal character of activity 
is emphasized in the Samkhya scheme of evolution where the intellect 
(buddhi) evolves into ego (ahahkdra) in which ra/cs predominates, and this 
leads later to subject-object differentiation.*' The desire of the individual 
then directs the intellect to know its object and translate that knowledge 
into action. In modern psychological expression desire is the will-to-live 
in its two forms, namely, will-to-multiply and will-to-power. The will- 
to-live is thus the wider energy and gives rise to its narrower manifesta- 
tion, the will-to-multiply. We may call this will-to-live libido in the wider 
sense in which Dr. Jung takes it,’’ and not in the narrower sense of will-to- 
multiply in which it has been taken by Dr. Freud. To desire or will-to-live 


“ Ibid., V.9-12. 

’ Yogavasistha (Piinardha), 111.23. 

Ibid., Vi.94. 

‘ R.V., X.29.4. 

“See Dasgupta, The Study of Patalijali, p. .^3. 

' Dr. Jung, Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology , pp. 34/-348. 
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have been traced the very origin, growth, forms, shapes, and even magnitude 
and bulk of the body that encloses the Jiva or the individual. For desire is a 
ivmnt, and it must therefore create that which removes the want. That which 
it ivill first create must be of the nature of an atom, a primitive seed ener- 
gized under the force of desire, its creator, and moving in a regular ivay, just 
as the electron of the modern scientist is supposed to be whirling round 
a nucleus. This lays the foundation of the human trunk, the neuraxis, the 
seat and pathway of the kundalint (the coiled-up power). The kundalinl 
consists of the central susumnd and the icld and piiigald nerves, the latter 
two behaving like semi-material 230.sitive and negative to start into action 
the free spiritual current of the susumnd.^ Now, as desire or the will-to- 
live is everlasting and never to be comjoletely fulfilled, it will ahvays move 
in a dual manner in the alternate extremes of attraction and repulsion, 
love and hate. So desire, having an endless creative impulse, will come 
under the law of Karma, the producer of all varieties of sheaths or bodies.'* 

TYPES OF PERSONALITY 

Most writers are not so joarticular about exjolaining the varieties of 
physical structure in human beings as about distinguishing tlieir tempera- 
mental diversities, though in the erotic literature a physiological classifica- 
tion of men and women with the limited objective of sexually matching 
them has been made. They have, however, drawn up a pretty comprehen- 
sive scheme of the varieties of temioerament on the basic principle of desire. 
The two fundamental tendencies of hate and love, into which desire 
naturally moves, account for the development, in human jrersons, of the 
derived tendencies of inhibition and exhibition, introversion and extrover- 
sion, with their ambivalence of love-hate, inhibited-exhibited, introverted- 
extroverted. While thus distinguishing the varieties of temperament as 
emjihasized by ancient scholars, one should not overlook their emphasis on 
the determining conditions of the three gunas of saliva, rajas, and lamas in 
their different preponderances. The saliva is held to be tire fountain-head 
of all knowledge and enlightenment that modify our very being ; and our 
modified being does not fail to react upon our power of knowing. The 
combined effect of all this is that the three governing forces of love, hate, 
and love-hate will themselves be modified by the cognitive consciousness 
of superiority, equality, and inferiority between Jiva and Jiva. The 
modification of tenqoerament, following from the factors and forces men- 
tioned above, may be generalized under two heads: 

I. Jivas belonging to one or other of these two extreme categories of 

“ H. P. Blavatiky, Secret Doctiines, V. p. 520. 

"Mbh., XIV. 16.29-37. 
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love and hate tvill exhibit in their relation to Jivas of the same categoiv the 
following traits according as they are superior, equal, or inferior to them. 

II. Jivas belonging to the mean between these two extremes of lo\e 
and hate, and to neither of them strongly or exclusi\'el\, rvill exhibit in 
relation to Jivas of the same category mental traits that are coimterpaits of 
their orsm. Hence we may draw up the following schemes. 

I. (1) belonging to the love-group with the element of sattva pre- 

dominating and characterized by selflessness and yiivrtti will exhibit to a 
Jiva of the same group ; 

(i) A. Benevolence, if superior to other Jivas showing fear with humility. 

B. Friendliness, if equal to other Jivas showing fear rvith humility. 

C. Humility, if inferior to other Jivas showing fear irith humility. 

(ii) A. Love, if superior to other Jivas showing anger, sullenness, and 

moroseness. 

B. Affection, if equal to other Jivas shovdng anger, sullenness, and 

morosencss. 

C, Sympathy, if inferior to other Jivas showing anger, sullenness, and 

nioroseness. 

(iii) A. Humility, if superior to other Jivas shoving pride. 

B. Friendliness, if equal to other Jivas shoving pride. 

C. Pity, if inferior to other Jivas showing pride. 

(2) A Jiva belonging to the hate-group with the element of tamns pre- 
ponderating and characterized by selfishness and pravrtti tvill exhibit to a 
Jiva of the same gi-oup : 

A. Disdain, if superior to a Jiva showing love or fear. 

B. Anger, if equal to a Jiva showing love or fear. 

G. Fear (suspicion), if inferior to a Jiva showing lo\ e or feai . 

II. A Jiva belonging to the mixed group of love-hate and characteiizcd 
by pravrtti-nivrtti will exhibit to a Jiva of the same gioup. 

A. Pride and scorn, if superior to a Jiva showing fear and distrust. 

B. Love and anger, if equal to a Jiva showing love and anger. 

C. Fear, scorn, and vindictiveness, if inferior to a Jiva showing pride. 


scorn, and oppressiveness. ‘ -c- 

The above scheme is adapted from Visnu Bhagavata}° and is a brief indica- 
tion of the possibility of a far vaster scheme that can be constructed on data 
to be acquired from more patient and extensive observation of human natme. 

The understanding of hui^an nature with its classification has such a 
wide interest that, on the basis of the fundamental principle discussed above, 
others also have attempted, with their own respective pre i ections, variot s 
other classifications. The Dharma Sastra has given a psycho-sociologica 


“ Vis7iu Bhagavala, II, IV. 
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scheme of classification in order to establish the fourfold soqial structure 
(caturvarna) on the basis of mental qualities and abilities of men exhibited 
under the general influence of sattva, ^-ajas, and tamas, and under the dis- 
tinctive influence of the svadharma of each class. Division of labour, based 
on the principle of svadharma (duties peculiar to each class) thus developed 
rendered the classification apparently stereotyped and artificial ; yet it had a 
value of its own in that it tvas based on the view that the latvs of Karma and 
heredity were very great determining factors in the development of human 
nature. Astrological writers have also distinguished human types in the 
light of various traits of character as exhibited under stellar and planetary 
influences and the signs and lines on human palms, feet, and foreheads, 
which, they claim, play a significant part in determining the character of 
mcn.”^ Individual human beings, like all other entities of the world, are 
net'er isolated phenomena, but are always related to the cosmic tvhole tvhose 
different forces are pooled together to make them what they are. 

CARAKA ON HUMAN NATURE AND ITS TYPES 

Caraka, the expounder of the Ayurveda system of medicine, has analysed 
(he human constitution as a mind-body complex with a view to discovering 
the aetiology of bodily and mental diseases and their remedies. He has 
noted, in his analysis, psycho-biological materials which help in the scientific 
understanding and classification of human nature. He has shown that scien- 
tific study does not mean a purely empirical endeavour completely cut off 
from its metempirical moorings. He has taken experience in its radical 
sense to include the experience of all orders of existence and has not 
narrowed it down to external experience through the sense-organs. Inner 
experience of a finer being, rendered transparent by yogic concentration, 
is to him the real instrument in understanding the true nature of anything ; 
and it is far more so in the case of complex human nature. In tracing dis- 
eases to their causes he accepts the traditional assumption that the human 
constitution is what it is due to the proportionate or preponderant operation 
of the three gunas of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and claims that the complete 
aetiology of diseases, both physical and mental, can be established by the 
consideration of the influence of the three gunas, coupled with the humoral 
influences resulting from the undue preponderance of one or other of the 
three humours of vdyni (wind), pitta (bile), and kapha or slc.nnan (phlegm). 
The ancient doctors, including Caraka, have^ given us the key in therapeutics 
in the conception of sdtmya, tvhich means restored natural condition of 
identity, deviation from which is equivalent to disease. Disease is called 
vikdra or andtmyatd or a state in which a man is other than his own being. 

VarahainihiiM, Bj'hat Samhiia, LXVIII. 
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To cure a being is to restore its true normal self. This applies equalh to 
cases of physical and psychical pathology. If disease, ^vhether of tlie body 
or of the mind, is disorder or maladjustment, cure or healing is the restora- 
tion of the natural factors and conditions of the body or the mind needino- 
readjustment oi satniya. Further, we come across passages repeatedlv 
stressing the bodily and mental balance of the physician ; it is onh a 
physically and mentally balanced physician, having a perfect satmyu in 
himself, who can restore satmya or the native balance to the diseased in 
body or mind. This is in line with the Freudian technique of treatment 
and corroborates the efficacy of the simple and friendly e.Kploration of the 
neurotic’s mental state by a mentally balanced physician.*^ 

Norv, preponderance of sattva, rajas, or tarn as will divide mind into 
three types. When saitva predominates, the mind of man rvill be hiddba 
(pure), and its activities xvill be productive of what is good both to the 
individual and to society and xvill be called kalyanatiisa-visista (xvith a 
preponderance of the beneficial elements). With the preponderance of 
rajas, mental activities xvill take all forms of anger or hate and xvill be called 
rosamsa-viHsia (xvith anger predominating). And, again, xvhen the mind is 
dominated by tamas, the activities xvill manifest themselves in all forms of 
fatuity and xvill be called mohamsa-visista (xvith predominating mental 
inertia or darkness). Caraka, be it noted, xvhile determining differences in 
mental types, takes cognizance of the differences in parentage ; thus heredity 
to him has much to do xvith such differences. And these mental differences 
xvill be accompanied by differences in bodily structure and actix'ities due 
to the reciprocal influence of the element of sattva on body and of body on 
sattva, so that differences in human nature xxfill be innumerable. Similar 
remarks hold good of rajas and tamas and their influences. 

CARAKA’S CLASSIFICATION 

A. The folloxving, named after some of the principal gods and demi- 
gods, are the classes in xvhich the element oi sattva predominates: 

1. Brdhma-sattva type: Highly intellectual and moral, capable of 

scientific, philosophical, and religious discourses, not over- 
powered by emotions and loxx'er impulses, truthful, hax’ing 
restraint over the senses, and impartial to all beings. 

2. Arya-sattva type : Endoxved xvith keen perception, xvith poxver of 

persuasion and of understanding scientific truth, gix'en to 
performance of religious rites enjoined by the Sastras, hospi- 
table to guests, restrained in senses, and not over-poxvered 
by emotions and impulses. 

McDougall, An Outline of Abnorml Psychology, p. 417. 
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3. Aindra-sattua type: Energetic, powerful, unfatigued by activi- 

ties, endowed with foresight and with powerful speech, and 
given to religious, economic, and pleasure-giving activities. 

4. Ydmya-sattva type : Having legard for secular duties, endowed 

with presence of mind, indomitable in pursuits, endowed with 
strong memory, and unaffected by lower impulses and 
emotions. 

5. Vdruna-sattva type; Calm but courageous, abhorrent of the 

unclean, fond of aquatic joastimes, unfatigued in strains, dis- 
criminate in the shoiv of anger and resentment, and giving 
patronage to the deserving. 

6. Kaubera-mttva type : Fond of family life, given to the perform- 

ance of religious and secular duties, indiscriminate in the 
show of pride and pleasure, and favouring and chastising 
fellow-beings according to their merits and demerits. 

7. Gdndharva-sattva type : Fond of music and dancing, interested 

in stories, histories, and Puranas, having liking for scents, 
flowers, and cosmetics, and fond of the company of women. 

B. The follorving, named after demoniac and aggressive animal 
species, are the classes in which the element of rajas predominates: 

1. Asura-sattua type: Characterized by physical prowess, furious- 

ness, gluttony, self-conceit, and love of money. 

2. Rdksasa-sattva type: Marked by enduring wrath, aggressive- 

ness, cruelty, fond of eating (specially flesh), malicious, hardy, 
and sleep-loving. 

3. Paisaca-sattva type: Indolent, unclean, cowardly, intimidating, 

and sensual. 

4. Sdrpa-saitva type: Heroic in anger but cowardly in other 

moods, expert in counsels, strong in habits, and given to the 
pleasures of the senses. 

5. Praitya-sattva type: Loving food, unpleasant by nature and in 

conduct and dealing with others, pained at others’ prosperity, 
intolerant, unconscientious, greedy, and lethargic. 

6. Sdhuna-sattva type: Given to sensuous desires, gluttonous, 

fickle, ruthless, and extravagant. 

C. The following, named after lower animals and vegetation, are the 
classes wherein the element of tamas predominates: 

1. Pdsava-sattva type: Dirty in dress, ignoble in dealings, given to 
eating, drinking, and sensuality, sleepy, and prone to rejec- 
tion of everything. 
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2. Matsya-saltva type: Cowardly, stupid, gluttonous, fickle, given 

to anger and sensuality, and fond of travel and of water, 

3. Vanaspatya-saliva type : Living a purely vegetative life, inacth e, 

food-seeking, and totally devoid of intellectual acti\ities. 


CLASSIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
The religious literature of India, of which the Bhagavad-Glid is the 
quintessence, attempts a classification of human nature, always pointing to 
the goal of transcendence of its psycho-biological components by its spiritual 
element, and to the attainment of the highest spiritual values by rvay of 
recovery of its own unity with the divine. Answering to the main faculties 
of human mind — thinking, feeling, and willing; knowledge, devotion, and 

and to the emphasis with which they are pursued, there have been 

conceived three mdrgas or ways of life. All the three Tmrgas are not open 
to all, though they are not antagonistic to one another. And human nature, 
as it pursues with emphasis one or other of these three, falls into three 
classes. The individual in whom will prevails takes to the Karma-inarga 
and is called the karma-yogin. The bhaUi-yogin pursues the Bhakti-marga, 
the path of devotion. Jnana-marga or the path of contemplation is 
adopted by the jmna-yogin or the contemplative. But in each case, what 
is essentially required is the ptxrging or purification of one’s being by 
the proper acquisition and retention of the influence of the element of 
sattva followed by the gradual elimination of the influences of the elements 
of rajas and tamas. There are stages, necessary stoges, in the process of 
spiritual elevation; there are degrees of worthiness of the aspirants. 
Con-esponding to the aspirants’ worthiness and spiritual eminence, there 
are varieties of human nature. Those who have attained to the highest 
spiritual values by positive appropriation of mental and spiritual qua ities 
resulting from the sdttviha purification and from the avoidance of untruth, 
anger, aggression, greed, and similar other disvalues are clas^ y tie 
Gitd as the possessors of the dam sampad (divine treasure), Those who 
are given to pride and anger, egoism and ignorance, and _simflar other 
spiritual depravities are known as the holders o t e initn 
(demoniac treasure). The Gita attempts another classificatmn of man 
nature according to his sraddha (preponderant desire) sa vi i, 
fiimflsi/d— resulting from the dominating influence o t ic 
constitutional components of saliva, rajas, or tamas on his i 
man is what he is according to Iris sraddhd.^^ The threefo 
about differences in the vegetative, active and rational, an. 


“ B.G., XVII 3. 
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See also Mbh , XIV 36-39. 
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ponents of man ; but the inherent energy of his spiritual component always 
endeavours to raise him in the scale of being, knowledge, and value as his 
sraddhd succeeds in lifting itself from the tdmasikl to the mjasikt and from 
the mjasikl to the sdtivilfi, nntil his life of action transforms itself into 
the life of contemplation and dedication, and this is finally transformed 
into the life of divine love. 

In the Buddhist ethical literature, too, attempts at classification of men 
and women have been made from the ethical and religious points of view. 
The Piiggala-pannatti, the Dhdtu-kathd, and the Dliamma-sahgani, which 
form parts of the Abhidharnma Pitalia of the Buddhists, contain valuable 
contributions to the classifications of human nature. 

The Jains, who have developed an independent system of ethical 
personalism, also formulated, in their own way, a scheme of classification 
of human nature. The Jivas, according to them, are subject to the 
influence of karmic matter, which affects their originally pure natiue in 
various degrees. The souls of the Jivas, though originally pure, become 
contaminated by what the Jains call yoga and kasdya, i.e. vibration of 
matter and passions that tinge the souls. The immediate consequence of 
these two forces is to generate what the Jains style lesyds (emotions), bad 
or good. They have been realistically associated with six colours — black, 
blue or indigo, grey, yellow or fiery, red, and white. These six kinds of 
lesyds supply us with a classification of human nature on an ascending 
scale of ethical perfection. (1) The soul affected by the first is ruthlessly 
destructive and relentlessly misanthropic. Such a soul is compared to a 
man who wants to eat mangoes, but who, coming to the mango tree, trill 
forthwith uproot the whole tree. (2) The second kind of lesyd would affect 
the soul in a less harmful manner ; and though it tvould make a man greedy 
and indolent, yet some amount of patient consideration would be found in 
him. He is like a man who spares the roots but cuts the trunk of the 
mango tree to get at the mangoes. (3) The third kind of lesyd would make 
a man envious and wanting in discrimination but soften his instinct of 
destruction. The Jains have cle.scribed the nature of this type of man 
by pointing out that he is like one who spares the root and trunk of the 
mango tree but chops down its big boughs unnecessarily. 

The last three kinds of lesyds indicate the emotions that give a rising 
scale of merit and purification. (4) The fourth kind of lesyd makes a man 
prone to goodness but careless. He is like a man who breaks the twigs 
of the mango tree to secure the mangoes. (5) The fifth kind of lesyd will 
prompt a man to be forbearing and to inflict the least injury to the mango 

T, W. Rliys Davids, American Lectuies, First Series, Buddhism, pp. 62,63. 
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tree, as when mangoes are only plucked without affecting the branches in 
any rYay. (6) When we come to the white lesyd that presents the soul 
with purity, compassion, and perfect equanimity, causing injury is asoided 
altogether. A man of this tint is like one who does not touch the 
mango tree at all but merely picks up the ripe fruits that have fallen to 
the ground. Such a person is freed from all contamination rvith matter 
and is oir the way to moksa}^ The soul, when it throws off the karmic 
matter entirely and attains siddhahood, becomes altogether rid of lesyds 
and regains its innate purity. 

Ultmadhyayana-Sutra, XXXIV; Gomatasara, Jlvakanda, pp. 488, 489, 492 307. For 
companion wiili Buddhisnc, Ajivaka, and Yoga speculations on the same subject, see A. N. 
Upadliye, ‘The Lesya Doctiine’, Proceedings of the Seventh AU-Indta Oriental Confcience, 
pp. 391-398. 
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INDIAN ETHICS 

HINDRANCES TO INDEPENDENT GROWTH 

L ike some other philosophical disciplines, ethics is not to be had as a 
separate study in Indian philosophical and religious literature. In 
fact, logic is the only philosophical science that attained independence at 
a later time, the other studies like psychology and ethics remaining 
embedded within the general organization of philosophy and religion. In 
ordei to study ethics therefore, it is necessary that the ethical elements 
should be extricated from their general religious and philosophical set- 
tings. Again, the attitude of the different philosophies has affected the 
nature of the moral pi'oblem and its solution. But, irrespective of the 
philosophies, it is possible to trace in broad outlines certain fundamental 
questions and jiostulates of morality with which all the philosophies of 
India deal. 

It has been generally admitted that ethics proper begins when the 
freedom of the individual will is conceded. The Kantian dictum, ‘Thou 
canst ; therefore thou oughtest’, holds true of all ethical speculations, though 
philosophical theories that imply a denial of the reality of the finite in an 
ultimate reference have tended to raise the question whether freedom of 
the will has any meaning beyond the realm of the empirical. It has been 
sought to be proved, for instance, by the critics of Indian speculations on 
morals, that, logically speaking, there cannot be any science of ethics in 
India, specially in Brahmanical literature, because of certain philosophical 
presuppositions. Thus it has been argued that if the absolutistic position 
of the Advaita Vedanta be accepted as true, then the reality of the finite 
disappears altogether and there is no sense in talking of the freedom of a 
being that does not exist in reality. If the agent is himself unreal, obviously 
his actions cannot be treated as possessing any reality. The distinction 
drawn by Advaitism between the world of reality and the world of practi- 
cality is supposed to be a very lame excuse to get out of a difficult situation. 
For it is with the individual as real that we have to deal in any problem 
of ethical conduct ; and there must also be a field in which that conduct 
is manifested, that is, there must be other selves towards whom ethical 
action is directed. Thus without acknowledging the reality of a world of 
finite selves we cannot broach the moral problem at all. 

There is this other objection that the admission of the law of Karma 
as governing human actions seriously imperils the freedom of the wiU. If 
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the law is to be strictly interpreted, it is urged, then the past lives o£ any 
individual have a detei mining voice in controlling his actions of the present 
life. In other words, the actions that a man is capable of doing depend 
not only upon Tvhat he tvishes to do in this life, but also upon what capacity 
was left to him to perform them freely by the moral results of the actions 
of his previous lives. Thus if a man has so acted in the past that his mind 
natui ally tut ns towards evil, he cannot be expected to follow the dictates of 
a righteous will. Either his intelligence is so clouded that he cannot deter- 
mine the moral aim or, even when he knows what is right, he is obliged to 
do the wrong because of the strong passions to which he is subjected in this 
life as a result of evil actions of his previous lives. 

Then, again, theorists that are theistically inclined may go to the 
extreme of supposing that the only true agent whose will is being carried 
out in the world process is God. The finite cannot go against the ordi- 
nances and determinations of the Infinite. For the converse supposition 
would make the universe a field of two contending forces, viz. God and 
man. As this is inadmissible, we must accept the position that it is only 
the divine will that is carried out through the world process and that man 
is a mere tool in the hands of the divinity and has no independence 
of his own in the matter of shaping either his own destiny or the future 
of the world process. Man is not a co-worker with God, for he is after 
all a conduit through which divine energy is flowing to its ideal end or 
predetermined destination. We may be conscious of how we are working 
hut not of why and whither ; and certainly we do not gttide the course of 
our life. 


ETHICS PRESUPPOSED, BY ALL RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 
Thus from both pantheistic and theistic sides the possibility of ethics 
may be assailed. It is significant, however, ‘that in none of these lines of 
thought is the ethical problem absent, nor is it admitted by any one of 
them that morality is not a human responsibility As a matter of fact, 
it has been claimed that the moral problem has been most persistently 
pursued and successfully tackled in India, and even those who did not 
connect morality with religion had not the least hesitation in denouncing 
those who believed that the world was ruled by chance or by inaction in 
the moral field. Witness, for instance, the severe criticisms to which the 
heretical teachers were subjected in the Buddhistic systems, because some 
believed in materialism, others in fortuitous origination, still others in 
automatic attainment of final destiny, and a few in the unimportance of 
drawing any distinction between good and evil. The wonder, in fact, is 
that without any kind of theistic presupposition some of the Indian systems 
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should be so highly moialistic, and should have seL a pattern for all those 
in the East and the West who believe that morality needed no theological 
support and could be based upon an innate propensity toirards goodness 
or a social consideration with which all individuals are by nature endowed 
It has been pointed out also that the Inclian lohilosophical systems 
are more intellectualistic than moralistic in their outlook, and that what 
they really aim at is not a purification of the will but a clarification of 
the understanding. This charge, though partly justified in the sense that 
in India the Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge was more 
widely practised than anywhere else in the world, is not wholly just, 
because the intellect was never viewed as totally uninfluenced by moral 
activities. Manu, in fact, forbids the imparting of instruction to persons 
swayed by passions, and the Gita promises knotvledge to the man of faith 
(smddlia). It will be a strange misreading of Indian j^hilosophy to suggest 
that morality was not a necessary element in man’s ascent to higher 
realms of truth. Again and again do we meet with the declaration 
that man does not attain clarity of understanding without performing the 
duties of his station, and that whosoever eschews the obligations of life is 
destined to lose vision of absolute truth. Morality, in fact, was regarded 
as a necessary ground of philosophical competence (adhikdra). It is indeed 
true that in India moral action did not always have the same connotation 
in the different systems ; but then the same is true of other parts of the 
world where also the different systems do not advocate an identical defini- 
tion of morality. We cannot define the nature of concrete moral duties 
without reference to the social organization of the locality. What conduct 
was ethically correct in the city-states of Greece was not necessarily so in 
Imperial Rome. India with its belief in castes (jdti) and classes (vania) 
and stages of life (dirarna) had necessarily to orient its moral philosophy to 
the actualities of a social situation which is to be found notvhere else in 
the world. Its classification of duties and virtues was naturally influenced 
by its social organization ; and no one who is not familiar with its social 
life is likely to have an intimate knowledge and appreciation of its ethical 
code. Thus the rights and duties of the different castes and classes were 
not identical because of the different functions that they were expected to 
perform in the social body. Those that advocated a uniform code of morals 
had to impugn, first of all, the Brahmanical system of social stratification. 
Again, where life was divided into different stages, it was natural that duties 
appertaining to them would also vary. Then there arc transcendental 
considerations tliat have a bearing upon man’s conduct. Belief in God, 
departed ancestors, and future life would naturally dictate certain types 
of conduct, and ethics would have some reference to the unseen universe 
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with whiich man. has to hold commerce. It is obvious therefoie that the 
moral problem is an intricate one in Indian thought, special!) when we 
take into account the types of speculations that men in India had regarding 
the ultimate destiny of the human soul arrd the factors that were supposed 
to influence the attainment of that destiny. 

ETHICAL BELIEFS IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 

In the formulation of its ethical doctrine Brnhirranism rras fortunate 
in having a scriptural basis of great antiquity, The Vedas tvere regarded 
as the ultimate source of all dharma — ^an elusive rrord that might stand 
for law, virtue, duty, and religion, either jointly or severalh. All other- 
sources of dharma, such as the Smrti (legal literature), saddedra (the patterir 
of good conduct set by men deeply versed in the Vedic lore), and svas)a 
dtmanah priyam (actions pleasing to individual conscience), were ulti- 
mately based upon the mental and moral equipment of the IVdic scholars. 
In fact, when latterly the question arose whether the good points irr the 
heterodox systems should not be accepted as patterns of belief and conduct, 
it was immediately pointed out that those who committed the one suprerrre 
rrristake of not recogirizing the validity of the Vedas could not be relied 
upon to give a correct lead irr matters of thought and conduct. 

Now, the Vedas, specially the Rc, Yajiis, and Sdman, enunciated one 
great principle, viz, that the universe was governed by order (hn) and 
truth (satya) — a conception -which probably goes back to the Indo-Iranian 
times, because in the Avesta also Asha appears as one of the guardian angels 
(Spenta Mainyu), and Ahura-Mazda himself is supposed to have lire (Atash) 
as his body and truth (Arta=:rla) as his sorrl. In fact, the ^^edic specula- 
tion -rv^ent to the length of supposing that the first products of the ditine 
fervour (tapas) were these two {rta and satya), -rvhich means that before 
there could be a cosmos there must first be regularity in the behaviour of 
things, and that before there could be a social organization there must 
first be mutual trustfulness based upon truthful speech and conduct. In 
the light of this thought we come across the belief that the gods obey order 
(rtavat) and are protectors of law {rtasya gopd) and fixed ordinances 
{dhrtavrata). From this belief follows the logical sequel that the gods do 
not transgress the limits of their authority, nor do they quarrel among 
themselves. In fact, in many a hymn the gods are invoked together, and 
men are directed to follow the example of the gods in their social dealings 
in order that they might have, like them, identical objecthe, common 
counsel, and concerted action. The path of austerity and abnegation, 
tvhich we meet with in later literature as the proper tvay of life, is to be met 
with in the Vedas themselves. Tapas, for instance, as a mystic practice is 
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to be found associated even with the gods in the Vedic literature, and 
anchorites with long hair {kesin) are also referred to there. It will not 
therefore be correct to say that austerities were a later importation, and 
that the joyful attitude towards life in Vedic times did not have occasional 
exceptions. It is necessary to keep in mind, however, the supreme impor- 
tance attached to law in the Vedas, for we find that the law of Karma in its 
various forms, as adopted by Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism and, in 
fact, all schools of philosophy, can be easily afhliated to this law of cosmic 
order adumbrated in the Vedic literature. It is quite possible that the 
Vedic Aryans, who had to regulate their life, whether nomadic or settled, 
by the observation of certain cosmic phenomena, came to a very early under- 
standing of the laws governing the different departments and phenomena 
of nature, and could therefore record some astronomical happenings in their 
religious literature and regulate their religious practices in conformity with 
their discovery of cosmic laws. 

One other notable fact that was responsible for the continuity of the 
moral tradition was the recognition that the bond between man and the 
higher potvers was broken by the invasion of sin. We come across a large 
number of words in the Vedas signifying sinfulness, which shows that 
the religious-minded tvere keenly atvare of lapses in their moral conduct 
and were solicitous about re-establishing their moral relation tvith the gods 
through appropriate means. It is not very much a matter of surprise that 
sin should sometimes loe conceived almost as a kind of physical stain remov- 
able by some physical means, such as ablution or the sprinkling of water. 
Even much later religious beliefs of other lands have prescribed water as a 
means of purification not only of the body but of the soul. But genuine 
repentance, unconnected with physical lustration, is frequently met with 
in the Vedas, and it was widely believed that human conduct was subject 
to the constant scrutiny of overseeing powers and that sins could not be 
hidden from their gaze. The god with whom morality wms specially asso- 
ciated wms A^aruna, and lo a lesser extent Brhaspati, Aditi, and the Aclityas 
also were supposed to protect the pious. The Sun is the eye of Mitra- 
Varuna to tvhora he reports the conduct of men and tvhose spies could 
never be hoodwinked or fail to report correctly. No wonder that it should 
be stated that Varuna is the invisible third ivhen two men are plotting 
together, for nothing can be hidden from the gaze of this moral god. But 
Varuna and also other gods, e.g. Agni, Savitr, Usas, Dyaus, Prthivi, etc., 
were conceived of as forgiving sins. Conversely, the righteous were assured 
of a good reward for their rectitude and promised the fruit of their charity, 
benevolence, and sacrificial acts (istapuria). The Vedic seers could justi- 
fiably claim that the religious could be regarded as relations of the gods 
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,„<1 address the latter ae such. The broken lint bchreen god and man 
could be repau-ed by recourse to contession and penitence, and continuance 
in s,n entadcd not only fa, lure in life, but also physical ailment nhich 
could be removctl only by proper prayer to the gods and the abandomnent 
of the immoral life. 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE PERIOD OF THE BRaHMANAS 

The period of the Brahmanas is regarded by W^estern scholars as a 
period of stagnation in religious thought and of a gradual preponderance 
of the magical factor as contrasted with the properly spiritual. It is indeed 
true that faith in the efficacy of the mantras began to gimr apace ; but it 
would be a misreading of the spiritual history of India to suggest that 
human ariogance dispensed altogether with the need of divine help and 
proper devotion in this period. Sraddha or faith continued to be the prime 
necessity of a religious life ; and purity, which sometimes went to fastidious 
lengths, ivas still demanded as an indispensable necessity of spiritual per- 
fection. What really gained in strength is the belief that tliere was a subtle 
relation between acts and their fruits, and that certain sacrifices properly 
done inevitably brought forth certain results. This change of attitude to- 
wards the function of the gods in joining merit to fruition was responsible 
at a later time for the enunciation of the doctrine that there were certain 
mystic forces in svords and acts which every agent must take note of srhile 
performing his religious and moral duties. We have, in fact, interesting 
discussions aliout the relative superiority of mind and speech symbolized 
by the quarrel belween Indra and Sarasvatl, and a fairly uniform conclusion, 
wdth rare deviations, that a mere act without an intention is not enough 
to produce moral result. This, it is obvious, cuts at the root of the belief 
that formality is sufficient for fulfilling the conditions of a moral and .spiritual 
life. When we consider that by the end of this period the pendulum swung 
almost to the opposite pole and extolled contemplation as the principal 
means of attaining the spiritual objectis'e of human existence, we can well 
believe that the ground was being imperceptibly prepared in the preceding 
age for placing increased emphasis on the mental side of all ethical and 
religious operation. 

MORALITY IN BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 
The Upanisads constitute a landmark in the development of Indian 
sjoirituality, because by now the belief in the doctrine of Karma, which 
includes as a subsidiary feature the belief in transmigration, has taken a firm 
hold of the Aryan mind. When we remember that the religion of the 
Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism, which were almost contemporaneous 
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movements, based themselves on this doctrine, we can well realize that some- 
thing must have happened in the meantime to necessitate an emphasis on 
the ethical need of spiritual living. In Buddhism and Jainism the gods of 
the ^^cdas either disappear altogether or continue in colourless subsidiary 
existence ; the loss of belief in gods did not, however, entail the encourage- 
ment of antinomian living. On the other hand, we find that in these auste- 
rities harden, renunciations are more insistently demanded, and attachments 
of all kinds are denounced in gradually stronger language. This is a marvel 
in the religious history of the world, because too often has it been believed 
that rvithout a theistic support morality tends to collapse. It is obvious 
that in India a substitute for faith in divine pleasure ivas found in the 
belief in the efficacy of moral life, and those who did not subscribe to 
the dogma that pious souls go to the eternal heavens of merciful and 
pacified gods could still believe that spiritual advancement was possible 
by ethical actions alone. It is po.ssible that the declining faith in the 
eternity of heavenly abodes and their denizens was responsible for suggest- 
ing a surer mode of eternal existence, (hough the nature of this was not 
uniformly conceived, and each system had its own ivay of formulating the 
condition of the emancipated soul finally freed from the travails of empiri- 
cal existence. The tone now becomes definitely more sombre as the incen- 
tive to moral life is not the attainment of a blissful celestial life, but escape 
from the sorrows and tribulations of earthly existence. In consonance with 
this changed conception of the nature of human life we find that the appa- 
rent joys which men hanker after ai'e stigmatized as sorrows in disguise, 
and the philosophical disciplines that systematized this vein of thought 
practically took it for granted that enjoyments did not really advance the 
cause of the soul so much as abstention and abnegation did. The charge 
that Indian ethics is mainly negative and escapist in its conception is based 
upon this Indian idea that in the seaixh for salvation all ties that bind 
man to the universe and to society are to be sundered and a kind of isola- 
tion is to be attained by intense meditation and spiritual culture. 

But this aspect may be over-emphasized. While the ascetic preachers 
possibly inclined to the view that laerfection (ireyas) was to be preferred to 
pleasure (preyas) and preached that the highest spirituality was synonymous 
with renunciation of the world and that men of the world would find it 
extremely difficult to tread the narrow path of spiritual progress, they did 
not condemn the householders’ life as useless, but prescribed for it a milder 
discipline which would not be regarded as an unbearable burden by men 
rvho had obligations of different kinds to fulfil and could not devote their 
entire time and energy to contemplation and spiritual practice. Thus in 
the Buddhist and Jaina systems the ethical obligations of religious persons, 
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both monks and nuns, were heavier, and it ■ivas expected that if thct were 
to set a pattern of conduct for the people at large, they must lead a life of 
sevciei discipline. In fact, in Brahinanical litei'ature also a higher caste 
connoted at the same time a more austere form of life. A Biahmana t\as 
expected to practise certain virtues which it was not obligators on the other 
castes to folloivc He wms expected to pass his time in study and desotion, 
to be self-restrained and forgiving, to be satisfied with little, and not attached 
inordinately to any worldly possession. But Vaisyas rvere not expected to 
practise all these virtues, because as the producers of the means of suste- 
nance they had other obligations to fulfil. Generally speaking, the higher 
the caste the greater the restraint. If therefore a Brahmana had certain 
privileges in the eye of the law and commanded greater respect in society, 
these tvere hard-won honours based upon sterner self-discipline and higher 
spirituality. Any occupation that was degrading or brought inoidinate 
\yealth was forbidden to the Brahmanas, nor could they ordinarily take to 
the profession of a soldier in vietv of the fact that it involved cruelty and 
lust of concjiuest. Even in the heretical systems a true Brahmana has there- 
fore been extolled in no uncertain terms. IVhat they objected to tvas the 
system of hereditary caste which believed that virtue came by birth and not 
through personal nature and effort. Buddhism and Jainism proclaimed a 
charter of individual ivorth as against the Brahmanical institution of 
settling the question of merit on the basis of birth. Thus, as against the 
varnasrama scheme of Brahmanical life, was enunciated the principle of 
individual worth attainable by all persons by pursuing the path of purity. 

BRAHMANICAL IDEA OF MORAL ACTION 
Let US turn now to the Brahmanical idea of moral action. It is obvious 
that in India, as elsewhere, the conception of what constitutes morality 
would materially depend upon the moral standard ultimately adopted. So 
long as men think that human actions are controlled by the need of pleas- 
ing the gods, the scriptures, as embodying the divine will, naturally deter- 
mine the nature of moral obligation. Religion then becomes the source 
of morality, and the divine will the ultimate determinant of duty. 
Similarly, scriptural authority is stressed in the Mimaihsa school of 
thought where the nature of the various duties is delineated. ^Ve are told, 
for instance, that dharma is what is prescribed [codana-laksaiio rtho 
dharmah). The scripture may direct that certain actions should be per- 
formed ; and yet they would be obligatory simply because the scripture 
has said so, though no retrarcl has been promised and no reason assigned. 
The non-performance of such actions would entail sin. These are called 
nitya Iiarnias or duties of perfect obligation. But the scriptures may some- 
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times be more kind and specify what benefit would accrue to the performer 
of actions of certain other types. These iFOuld be kamya kannas or duties 
of imperfect or contingent obligation: one is not obliged to perform them 
if one has no desire to have the fruits thereof. For instance, only those 
who aspired to go to heaven or to attain mundane objectives like the birth 
of a son or the attainment of wealth were under an obligation to perform 
relevant sacrifices. Besides these, there were other duties that were contin- 
gent in the sense that their performance depended upon certain specific 
things happening, hut they were obligatory in the sense that if those things 
happened, the relevant actions had to be performed {iiaimittika km mas). 
Thus various sacraments associated with certain happenings like birth, 
death, etc. had to be performed when those events occurred. Similarly, 
certain rites were periodic like the new moon and full moon sacrifices, or 
trere performed on certain special occasions such as an eclipse. These 
sacrifices were moral actions in the sense that they \rere performed in fulfil- 
ment of certain scriptural injunctions. Detailed instructions are to be 
found in the various rules of interpretation about the way in which 
cerlain Vedic injunctions, pre.scrip(ions, laudations, etc. tvere to be imcler- 
slood as having a binding force of different types. It was believed that 
as religion dealt ivith many transcendental matters, unaided human reason 
could not possibly fix religious duties without reference to some infallible 
authority. The intrusion of argument into such matters amounted not 
only to a daring presumption, but also to a gross blasphemy. 

Now, if, judged by the human standard of value, a particular action like 
killing in a sacrifice appeared to be cruel, the justification for indulging in 
such an aiaj^arently immoral action could be found only in a scriptural 
prescription. The informed reader ivould remember in this connection a 
similar discussion the European scholastics had about certain items of reli- 
gious belief being either according to reason or beyond reason or contrary 
to reason. In the wake of a discussion of this nature it was inevitable 
that the question should be raised whether the prescription (niyoga) was 
divinely ordained or independent of all personal command. Those theis- 
tically inclined saw" in prescribed duties the divine will manifested through 
seers and prophets, that is, persons specially privileged by divine grace to 
know divine intentions and proclaim the same for human guidance. Those 
wdio upheld, hotvever, the autonomy of the moral law went further and 
saw in the scheme of human duties the operation of certain eternally valid 
ethical laws which even the Almighty could not alter but had simply to 
acknowledge. The mediaeval controversy in Europe bet-ween the Scotists 
and the Thomists over the primacy of the divine intellect or that of the 
divine will readily comes to the mind in this connection. Ultimately, 
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]ioT\^e\'er, the majority verdict in India went in favour of those who upheld 
the eternity of the moral law^ and divine creation Ireing controlled Irr the 
larv' of Older and Truth. Seeing that the heterodox systems also fonnidated 
their moral larv rvithout a theistic basis, the majority \ierv had iirflueir- 
tial support from an unexpected quarter. Thus, the Mimaihsa, Buddhism, 
and Jainism conspired together to establish firmly the self-sufficiency of 
the moral law and to lay the basis of the classical doctrine of Karma accord- 
ing to which moral actions produced their own fruit rritlrout reterence to 
any kind of divine dispensation. The Nyaya theory and the theistic schools 
had great difficulty in introducing modifications into this theory and find- 
ing scope for divine intervention in the operation of the moral law. In the 
words of William James, the thinkers of India were ‘tough-minded’ and 
not ‘tender-minded’, as they expected each man to bear the moss of his otvn 
iniquities and not to look up to a merciful Providence to come to his 
rescue. This obviously could not have been to the taste of those like the 
Ramanujists tvho eudmved God with all auspicious qualities, including the 
capacity of cancelling esil and human imperfection. God not only pos- 
sesses knotvledgc and potver but is also forgiving, compassionate, and indul- 
gent towards the tveak. These attributes will have no meaning if God 
cannot come to the help and rescue of sinners and out of His superabundant 
grace take back to His heart the penitent sinner. But this consideration 
had no appeal to the resolute ethicists, who resisted the importation of 
divine intervention in man’s moral affairs for fear that laxity tvould grow 
when there tvas a hope that an indulgent God tvould be swayed by prayers 
and thus the moral latv rvould be indirectly negated. 

In addition to the positive prescriptions, the Mlmamsakas admitted 
the existence of nisecUias or negative injunctions. Taking it for granted 
that the occasions for temptation are many and that human understanding 
and tvill are weak, the moralists thought that the first necessitv of a moral 
life was resistance to evil solicitations. Social justice and 
would demand forbearance from certain types of acts tv^ 
social or subversive of social discipline. Hence it was ft 
tions must be supplemented by prohibitions, incentives 
is much more difficult to persuade people to do positive 
them from doing evil. Frailty is such an abiding featv 
that constant reminder about the possibility of t'' 
was necessary to keep people in the straight pa 
rarely, however, that man was supposed to be evi 
to be a constant restraint to suppress the evi’ 
frequently it was held, on the other hand, that r 
which turned into evil on account of the r 
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Hence, virtue is knowledge ; the proper means of making men virtuous 
is to give proper enlightenment to their soul. Men perform evil actions 
under the impression that they are achieving thereby some kind of good 
Once they see that their conduct is not conducive to the realization of their 
highest potentiality as rational beings, they would automatically desist from 
unwholesome ^vays of life. Here again, an insignificant minority were of 
ojoinion that men might knoiv the good and yet clo the evil deliberately. A 
comparison of the Indian decalogue ivith the Jewish will shou' that positive 
and negative prescriptions are to be found in both. 

BRAHMANICAL MORALITY— UNIVERSAL DUTIES 
We have observed already that the principle of moral obligation in 
Brahmanism rested upon a recognition of specific duties attached to each 
caste and each stage of life. It will be incorrect to think, however, that 
beyond jaerforming the duties of their particular class there were no 
universal duties which every man was expected to perform. Both the 
legalists and the philosopher’s drew a distinction between general and 
special duties. Society is compo.scd of all sorts of people in mutual inter- 
action and is not a homogeneous fraternity of persons belonging to the same 
caste or profession. Hence there must be certain duties '(vhich cut across all 
sectional divisions and are necessary for maintaining the strength and 
progress of the social organism. Then again, there are transcendental 
matters towards which all people must bear the same type of attitude. Thus 
even if a Brahmana has a prerogative of direct approach to a divine 
image, religious faith can never be a monopoly with his class, and all men 
are expected to possess devotion and perform their religious duties. 
Similarly, doing good to others, entertaining guests, feeding the animal 
creation that frequents human homes, and offering oblations to ancestors 
are enjoined on all irrespective of their castes and professions. Similarly, 
abjuring injury to living beings, as also forcible and unjust posse.s.sion of 
others’ properties, is one of the fundamental conditions of social existence 
and is therefore a universal duty. Sexual purity and continence of all 
kinds are as much personal perfections as nece.ssities of social concord. 
Then again, keeping the senses under control and practising truthfulness in 
word, thought, and deed are essentials of moral purity. The abjuration of 
the six deadly sins — lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride, and jealousy — 
is a human obligation which all must fulfil. The distinctive Indian contri- 
bution to this list is the renunciation of excessive attachment and hatred of 
all kinds, which are both disturbances of the soul in a positive and a negative 
manner respectively. A sage is expected to rise above both, to go, in fact, 
beyond all duality in order to practise that indifference without which he 
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cannot escape liemg troubled by his environment and losing the composure 
of his mind. Not only in the Bhagavad-Gita, but elsesvhere also, this 
direction to avoid being unduly attracted or repelled by the tvorld is given 
to all. In addition to these, and as follovring more or less as a corollary 
from them, men are advised to practise forgiveness and patience, and, in 
fact, letuining good foi evil, love for hatred, charity for miserliness, and 
honesty for deceit. 

The ultimate ideal being the securing of justice in society, it may 
sometimes happen that patient suffering fails of its purpose. The prolffem 
of counteracting evil in such a contingency found advocates of different 
remedies. Those who held that violence of every kind was a taboo trusted 
to an ultimate change of heart in the oppressor consequent on the non- 
opposition of the oppressed. But the advocates of the rival theory thought 
that that might prove an encouragement to the continuance of inicpiity 
and oppression. They therefore advocated a resistance to evil in the interest 
of the greater good to the world at large. The Bi-ahmanical theory of God 
descending on earth not only to succour the righteous, but also to put down 
the unrighteous, Look note of the fact that divine government sometimes 
necessitated the infliction of evil to restore the social balance disturbed by 
iniquitous persons. As such, it is the duty of those entrusted with the task 
of maintaining order to co-operate with God in preventing social disturb- 
ance and political upheaval not conduciv'e to the realization of moral 
perfection. Not to do so would be a shirking of moral responsibility and 
would entail sin. It is true that in India, as elsewhere, the worldly-wise 
and the spiritually advanced did not have the same conception regarding 
the applicability of private ethics to international relation. Broadly 
speaking, human objectives were divided into four categories — moral action 
(dharma), economic activity and statecraft (aiilui), propagation of the race 
(kama), and emancipation (moksa). It was taken for granted that the rules 
of morality and the rules of the state would not always tally, and therefore 
it was conceded that certain actions that would not be permissible in 
furtherance of private interests were allowable for the safety of the state. 
Murder, for instance, would be a heinous private offence, but a just war 
might be a moral duty of the state, although every war would involve the 
killing of enemies. Similarly, punishing the guilty teas a kingly obligation. 
We are not concerned here with certain other types of state activities such 
as spying, wanton aggression, etc. the moral quality of which might be 
questioned. But on the whole the art of government (dandanJti) was 
generally conceived in humane terms, and the lords spiritual had a large 
share in determining the state policy, seeing that the chief minister was 
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almost invarialily a Brahmana and the priest Iiad a seat in the state 
executive council. 

PLACE OF PHYSICAL HEALTH AND PURITY IN ETHICS 

An elaborate .scheme of discipline is to be found in the Yoga system 
trhere under the title of the accessaries of yoga (yogdnga) are to be found 
the various actions and abstentions that a spiritual aspirant was expected to 
practise in the interest of .self-discipline, social concord, and spiiitiial 
advancement. Similar attempts at classifying duties are to be found in the 
legal and philo.sophical literature, e.g. in Manu and Prasastapada’s commen- 
tary on the V aiiesika-Sutra. It is acknowledged here that the condition of 
the body has some hand in determining the state of tire mind, and hence 
prescriptions cover not only the di.scipline of the mind, but also the control 
of the body. Cleanliness, steadiness, concentral ion of the sense-organs, 
rvithdrarval of the same from unholy and unseemly objects, regulation 
of the breath, and assumption of characteristic bodily attitudes rrere also 
pressed into the service of corrtrolling the mind, dissipating rs’ayward 
thoughts, and Irringing about a meditative pose. The objective ahrays was 
to make the body an ally instead of an enemy. It is indeed true that 
meditation on the impurity of the body constituted the negative fifth 
meditation (asiibJiablidvand) in addition to the four positive ones of friendli- 
ness {maiJji), compassion (karum), sympathetic joy {mudita), and ignoring 
of human frailties (upeksd). But it was ackno-wledgcd at the same time 
that the body could be brought under spiritual control and transformed 
into a seat of holine.ss. In the Tantrika .system, for instance, various deities 
or forms of the same deity are supposed to reside in different parts of the 
body, so that the human organism is looked upon as a veritable holy temple. 
Tire identification with the deity might go to the length of supposing that 
the devotee was justified in worshipping his own body as God incarnate ; 
and in later times philosophies extolling (Iris aspect of human body became 
widespread and popular. We are not thinking only of the \rorship of 
preceptors and saints and veneration to the earthly monarch as if they are 
gods ; tve are referring to the fact that both in one’s own body and in those 
of others divinity was supposed to be resident, and a guest was supposed 
to be a representative of all the gods. It is doubtful whether the doctrine 
of the incarnation of God or the representation of the Godhead by images 
could have made any heachvay, if the human body were considered to be 
absolutely impure. Possibly, the pantheistic view that the whole universe 
is Brahman reinforced the belief in the sanctity of all forms of existence 
including the material. 

The general attitude of the philosophers and moralists was, however, 
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hostile toxrards the body because of the fact that the usual philosophical 
position was either dualistic or spiritualistic, in neither of irhich the body 
could claim an equality in pure existence with the soul. Those who 
thought of morality in terras of the regulation of mind naturally looked 
down upon the needs of the body and considered them in the light of 
troublesome impediments to spiritual advancement. They did not alwavs 
agree as to why spiritual endeavour should be made, but they were fairlv 
unanimous that the interest of the body should not figure in ethical 
calculation except in so far as it helped in the performance of one’s moral 
duties. Thus the rules of health must be obeyed if the spiritual aspirant 
is to keep under sufficient control his flighty thoughts and impulsive 
propensities. Ablution and other types of cleansing were ordained because 
they helped to bring in a helpful mental attitude. If, however, it were 
to be believed, as was actually done by some, that even this small attention 
paid to the body was a distraction for the soul, then the proper moral 
attitude would be to keep the body dirty and to grmv matted locks. The 
practice of austerity, again, might bring in a propensity towards spiritual 
outlook, and iapas, c.g. mortification of the flesh, could be defended on the 
ground that it enabled the soul to gain control over the body. 

ETHICAL SANCTIONS 

The materialists like the Carvakas did not recognize the reality or 
priority of the spirit ; still they prescribed a code of duties, taking care 
to point out that this was not a prescription of God or the scripture but 
the order of the only visible authority, namely, the king. In other words, 
positive latvs as enacted by the earthly king constitute the entire body 
of moral truths. And if people do agree to put up tvith some incon- 
veniences and pains, it is because thereby they would be assured of 
enjoyment of pleasures. Thus there was a mixture of the standard as latv 
and the standard as pleasure. 

In between those tvho upheld the authorit)' of the king and those 
who made ethical imperatives impersonal in character, there were others 
who upheld the theory that social prescription was the final determinant 
of moral conduct. The conduct of the good is imitated by the people at 
large ; and as customs vary from place to place and from time to time, in 
certain matters at least ethical relativity was inevitable. In any matter of 
doubt or where alternative prescriptions are to be found, one ivould not 
commit any wrong if one were to follow the customs of one s oivn locality 
(desacara), community (lokdedra), or family (kuldcara). If the ultimate 
object of moral conduct is to maintain the social equilibrium and ensure 
social peace, then obviously nothing that disturbs them should be practised. 
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The implicit assumption in this view-point is that the collective wisdom 
of the community or the race cannot go wrong, and an individual judge- 
ment is not always the safest criterion of moral quality. 

To this vieiv-point it was possible to demur, for in that case social 
laws iTOuld become as rigid as the laws of the Medes and the Peisians, and 
there would be no scope for the operation of an enlightened conscience 
or leforming zeal. Hence some upheld the position that it is not social 
convention or custom that should determine the moral conduct, but it is 
the law of moial life as laid down by seers, prophets, and saints that should 
govern human behavioui. A Buddha or a Mahavlia has laid down the 
law of moral life for his followers, and it is this that constitutes the ethical 
code. By their strenuous moral life and their perfected intelligence these 
prophets have peered into the realm of truth, and because they have the 
good of the people at heart and are moved by compassion at the sight of 
their misery they have spread the truths of moral life as perceived by 
them and thereby enabled them to ford the stream of samsa'ia. Something 
like prophetic infallibility is the basis of the acceptance of the moral laws. 

The theists obviously could not accept this position. To them 
omniscience belonged only to God, and freedom from all disturbing 
elements was only a divine prerogative. The eternal, omniscient Being 
who has never been infected by any kind of ignorance, sin, or incapacity 
can alone lay down the laws of moral life. Hence morality is a divine 
prescription, and human endeavour should be directed to discovering and 
following the moral prescriptions of God. The extreme section went to 
the length of supposing that as God was the source of morality and He 
was not constrained by any external factor, the nature of a moral action 
depended entirely upon the divine will. The moderate section, hmvever, 
did not support the idea of a possibility at any time of God prescribing 
a new set of moral rules according to His caprice, and suppoi ted the view 
that the divine nature has an eternal vision of unalterable verities, tvithin 
tvhich laws of morality arc included. Moral laws are therefore not 
arbitrary prescriptions of God but communications through God of 
unchanging moral rules. We are coming back, in fact, to the theory of 
moral law as impersonal, which is the view of the Mimamsakas, by a 
different route. 


ETHICAL RELATIVITY 

One other point that needs recording is a new conception of ethical 
relativity to be found in Indian thought. The word ‘relativity’ has been 
generally understood as imiolying the possibility of truths as alternath'es 
or even as transitory. Thus what action is regarded as moral in one place 
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ttiay not be so in another. A comparison, of the moral prescriptions of 
different races and religions -would reveal the startling fact that vhile theie 
is fundamental similarity in respect of certain moral duties there is wide 
divergence in respect of others, .so much so that a moral prescription of one 
religion tvould be considered as grossly immoral in another. Similarlr, 
oiir conceptions of morality alter from age to age and the index of citiliza- 
tion is the acknotvledgement of the superiority of more humane \iitues 
over those more gross. Many of the moral prescriptions of an earlier time 
are no longer countenanced, and it is likely that in the course of time 
many of our modern prescriptions tvoukl share the same fate. 

India knew of similar changes in moral conception and worked off 
many of the cruelties of past times in formulating new ethical creeds. In 
such matters theological presuppositions had obviously a laige hand in 
determining change in moral attitude. But rvhat is peculiar in the 
Indian conception of ethical relativity is the fact that duties had reference 
to degrees of illumination obtained. Not being a ‘scriptural)’ religion, 
Brahmanism at any rate had not to accept an aiithoritatir ely laid doivn 
code of morals binding on all. Its institution of castes and stages of life 
{vaviUrama) made it possible to recognize relativity in moral duties of the 
different sections of the people in their different stages of spiritual life. 
Each caste had its own specific duties in addition to others which were 
common to more than one caste or to all men alike. Similarly, each stage 
of life had its own special dutie.s, though here again certain universal 
duties were also present. The philosophers of India improved upon this 
conception by linking moral obligation with the stage of spiritual attain- 
ment. A man who has succeeded in seeing through the illusory character 
of the mundane existence feels himself under no further obligation to 
follorv certain moral prescriptions, just as he considers himself free not to 
observe certain modes of social custom or religious worship. 

Thus, according to the Vedanta, a seer who has been able to realize 
his oneness with Brahman can no longer observe the ordinal y uty o 
religion, thinking of God as the worshipped and himself as the wonsliipper. 
For the practical world of experience God is a necessity, and duties towauls 
a Creator arc obligatory. But in an ultimate reference neither the wor- 
shipper nor the worshipped has any being, and a person rvho could rise 
above all distinctions was not required to follow a code of religious e ics 
based upon the recognition of an eternal Creator. In fact, a spiritual msigh 
into the nature of truth was the only actirity^ in w ric ‘ 

highest was expected to indulge. Thus ethics, religion, an ^ 

culminated in a realization of the ultimate unity o a so u 
{ekamcvadvitlyam). Knowledge and virtue entirely coincide, and good 
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evil cease to have any meaning to one who has gone beyond all duality 
{dvanduMita). Many have seen in this jacsition the danger of an anti- 
nomian culmination of moral life and have pointed to certain passages in 
the Upanisads and elsewhere tvhere it has been said that such a person 
commits no sin even though he indulges in some of the lowest vices. An 
exaggerated and esoteric language has ahvays its danger, as we knotv too 
well, from a misinterpretation of such prescriptions and also of certain 
Tantrika practices. A more coi'rect way of understanding such passages 
would be that a sage in such a stage would not only lose all sense of 
distinction, but would also be so absorbed in his own vision that he would 
practise no moral activity and perform no social action, good or bad, at all. 
A man who has passed through a life of the severest discipline is not likely 
to land himself in the paradox of suddenly turning vicious after attaining 
the highest vision of reality. The Buddhists taught, in fact, that after a 
certain stage of perfection (bhiimi) has been attained, there is no possibility 
of backsliding for the spiritual aspiiant. Similarly, emphasis upon charity 
from the Vedic times downwards has been construed by some as aiming at 
satisfying the greed of priests. When it is remembered that in the classic 
symbolism of religion (dharma) as a bull, truth, cleanliness, compassion, 
and charity arc regarded as its four feet and that in innumerable passages 
charity has nothing to do with gifts to the Brahmanas, we at once see the 
weakne.ss of such criticisms. The prevailing attitude of the Upanisads is to 
advise men to desist from all actions right or wrong and to take to the path 
of meditation and realization, forgetting altogether the distinction of good 
and bad. We have repeated assertions, however, that a man tvho has 
wisdom does not sin, and that a sinner is not purified by scriptural study 
or by any penance or sacrifice. 

MORAL ACTIONS AND THEIR GOALS 

Naturally, the question arose about the types of actions in which men 
indulge and the results of such actions. Broadly speaking, actions (liarma) 
are divided into good (Sukla), bad (Jirma), mixed [hiklalirsna), and neither 
good nor bad (aiukldhrsna). In the famous Yajnavalkya-Artabhaga dialogue 
in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad we have the cryptic saying that good begets 
good, bad bad. What those good and bad destinies were became the 
subject of active speculation at a later time, and the procedure of assessing 
the moral value of an action was laid down. The different theories of heaven 
and hell, as are to be found in Brahmaiiism, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
took effective note of the different destinies of the good and the evil. 
Regarding mixed actions, there was trouble, and alternative theories were 
suggested about the way in which good and evil bore their respective fruits 
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in subsequent embodiments. It was admitted that the preponderance of 
either determined the nature of the next embodiment, which in its turn 
had a hand in dctei mining the spiritual possibilities of the new being. 
A distinction was drawn between modes of existence which were merely 
meant as punishments or rewards of actions done here below {bho^ahhutiii^ 
and inodes of existence in which fresh accumulation of merit and demerit 
might take place (karmabhiimi). The heterodox systems practically limited 
the field of moral activity to this mundane world of ours and extolled 
human life to the extent of supposing that salvation could come to man and 
man alone and other types of beings, higher or lower, had to be reborn 
as men before they could obtain the saving knmvledge. The Brah- 
manical view that salvation was possible through ethical behaviour in 
other realms also is to be found in the Vedantic theory of progi-essue 
salvation (kraniamulUi) that spiritual progi'ess could be attained even 
by gods who were supposed to be already half-way towards salvation 
through their earlier ethical activities. But heaven and salvation were 
not identical, and even desire for heaven was a kind of desire from 
vyhich the enlightened vyere expected to extricate themselves. The 
Saihkhya describes the gift to the sacrificing priest (daJisind) as a kind of 
bondage (bandha), for sacrifices which lead to heavenly existence 
(svarga) simply postpone the attainment of salvation {moha). It was 
difficult to decide what actions were ethically indifierent on the human 
level, but it was agreed that spiritual enlightemnent (Brahmajmjia) bodhi) 
mnyahjiidna) was certainly included within this category, for at this stage 
the spiritual aspirant was regarded as having transcended all distinctions 
of good and evil and established an attitude of apathy towards all earthly 
happenings and as having conquered completely aU attachment (raga), 
aversion [dvesa), and ignorance (moha). To some the attainment of such 
a condition came as a gift of nature because of the merits acquired 
in a previous life. But in almost all cases, it had to be effected by effort 
along a very slippery path of which the spiritual novice was asked to beware. 
In fact, minute prescriptions were laid down in Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Brahmanism about attaining the different stages of this ascent of the soul 
(bhiimi, gunasihdnakd), and warnings were sounded about the lurking 
dangers of each stage, and also the powers (rddhi, vibhuti) and insiy 
(abhijfid) that higher stages bring were described. Moreo’"'"' 
is cautioned not to cling to any intermediate stage but m 
final state of liberation, variously described as moksi 
heyasdj etc. In the pluralistic systems this coincided 
spiritual isolation (kaivalya), though through omniscience ti 
souls were regarded as becoming mutually pervasive. In tb 
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monotheistic systems some kind of association with the ultimate Reality 
whether God (Isvara) or Brahman, was established. 

GITA SCHEME OF MORAL ACTION 

The Gltci made a notable departure from the beaten track by denying 
that hayma could be avoided at any time, though it admitted that dualities 
could be successfully transcended by a yogin. In a series of discourses 
which have become classical, the Gita discusses the various types of actions 
and points out that as no being, even God not excepted, could be entirely 
free from action, spirituality had to be defined in terms other than those 
of inaction. The spiritual act is not exclusive of the performance of the 
ordinary duties of life, but is a transformation of the same viewed from a 
higher standpoint. So long as we claim personal agency for all actions and 
desire their fruits, we get entangled in successive embodiments. To get 
rid of the contingency we must abjure all desire for the fruits of our 
meritorious actions and dedicate the same to God. This is not intended 
to be a vicarious enjoyment as when people pass on their merit for the 
benefit of a fellow-soul in spiritual distre.ss ; for God is a being who is not 
affected by the results of actions, whether performed by Himself or dedi- 
cated to Him by devout souls. In so far as man is able to efface self- 
reference, he escapes the inevitable results of moral action ; and the easiest 
mode of .such self-effacement is to dedicate them to God, to whom really 
belongs the initiation of all worldly happenings. This theory of karma- 
sannyasa presupposes a belief that ultimately the finite beings are to consider 
themselves as tools for the working out of divine plans. Now, in the scheme 
of the divine government of the world there is need of all types of action. 
If the good have to be helped and rewarded, the evil are to be put dotvn 
and punished ; whosoever tries to avoid unpleasant duties that might 
involve cruelty is neglecting a portion of the divine purpose under the 
mistaken notion that chastisement is only of the Lord. It is primarily in 
and through finite spirits that God works out His plans, and therefore 
both injury and non-injury may become parts of human duties. What 
one is to avoid is the sjoirit of attachment towards good and that of aversion 
towards evil. Injury {hivisa) is bad as a subjective feeling, but may be 
good as an objective fact needed to redress iniquity and outrage done by 
the evil. Knsna’s exhortation to Arjuna to fight the unrighteous Kauravas 
cannot be justified on any other ground: it is not an incitement to violence 
but an exhortation to fulfil the obvious duty of a Ksatriya to keep all evil 
in the state in proper check. 

The Gita with its Samkhya-Yoga leanings could also exploit the theory 
of the gimas in the interest of ethics, There are some natures which are 
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essentially good and spiritual (sattvika), others which are acti\e and some- 
what spiritually indifferent (rajasika), while there are still others which are 
lethargic and prone towards evil (tamnsika). Obviously, the incentives and 
restraints would not be identical in the cases of these three, nor would 
their actions be of the same type. Obviously, the paths of discipline have 
got to be adjusted to the constitution of each type. The Brhadaxinyaka 
[fpanisad has referred to the cardinal virtues that gods, men, and demon', 
should practise, viz. self-control, bounteousness, and mercy or compassion. 
The Gita also refers to the distinction between the divine (daivi) and 
the demoniacal (dsuri) tendencies, as it does to the distinctive character- 
traits and tendencies of the sdttvika, rajasika, and tdmasika types. In an 
acute analysis the Gltd discusses the moral value of the different types of 
actions as prompted by the different elements {gum) and leaves no one 
in doubt about its partiality for tliose who are prompted by the purest 
motives in the performance of their actions. It takes note also of tire fact 
that all natures arc not fitted for the performance of spiiitual activities of 
all kinds. The teniperamentally meditative, the naturally active, and the 
essentially devout may all yearn towards a spiritual life and get their 
suitable paths, which may not be identical. Duties prescribed in the line 
of least resistance arc most easily performed ; and once this truth is iTcog- 
nized, as was done by Patanjali, we shall cease to insist upon a uniform 
pattern of moral conduct from all. Then again, man’s conception of God 
varies, and so the method of approach will naturally coixespond to their 
idea of divinity. God as working in this world as its creator, God as co- 
extensive with this universe as gn indwelling impersonal spirit, and God 
as both transcendent and immanent cannot exact the same type of 
response from the spiritually minded. Moral action, devotion, and medi- 
tation are eaclr a spiritual way of approaching God according to the consti- 
tution of the believer and his conception of God. Thus the Gifn scheme 
of moral action has a universal appeal, because it provides for that latitude 
in moral choice which differential constitution, innate or acqimed, and 
speculation demand. 


EK.EEDOM OF WILL 

Adverting to this problem of choice, it may be argued that man has 
really no freedom to choose either because he is after a l ^ J 

divine machinery or because actions of his previous lives 
stitution and determine him to a particular line o ‘ 

often been made to one or two celebrated passages w^hich say ™ 

man's personal knowledge of good and evil but divine 
decides how a man will act. Seeing, however, that Indian spiritual h g 
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has systematically fought against all tendencies towards predestination it 
would be unwise to lay excessive emphasis on such exceptional utterances 
If God were ultimately responsible for man’s acts of commission and 
omission, then the doctrine of transmigration would lose all meaning ; and 
yet it is this belief in repeated embodiments due to moral action that has 
governed the lives of spiritual India through untold generations. That 
man is his own friend or his own foe has been so often repeated, that one’s 
otvn actions hnd one out even after millions of births as a calf finds out its 
mother has been enunciated so often in different languages, and that it is 
only by personal endeavour that man deserves a state of beatitude has been 
so often laid down as a basic creed, that it is not necessary to adduce further 
proof that human freedom being responsible for the choice of the way of 
life was never questioned seriously at any time. There would have been 
no confession of sin nor the practice of any austerity or expiation to trash 
it atray had not man felt that the responsibility for spiritual well-being tras 
his own. In popular tales we do indeed come across stories of God coming 
to the I'escue of a hopeless sinner in His superabounding grace, but they 
are mostly designed either to bring home to us the compassion of a merciful 
Providence or to show that only through such divine approach the evil-doer 
comes at last to realize the iniquity of his previous conduct. 

If any evidence is needed to show the recognition of the freedom of 
will in Indian thought, one need only turn to the philosophical systems for 
elaborate discussions about the elements of a voluntary action. Thus the 
primary distinction between moral and non-moral action was recognized, 
and to the latter were assigned all automatic acts that did not have their 
origin in consciousness. In the volitional act projocr tverc included the 
objective or end, the desire, the impulse towards realization of the end, 
the movements necessary for the purpose, and the realization. Minute 
distinctions occur about the possible and the impossible in connection with 
the origin of desire, the consideration of the objective or end as likely to 
yield satisfaction of some kind or at least to remove some existing want or 
imperfection, the affective elements like desire and aversion that are 
prompted by the memory of pleasure and pain associated 'with previous 
activities of the same kind, the means that arc to be adopted to bring about 
the desired result, the deterrents that keep one back from willing and the 
ways in which they can be overcome or circumvented, and the sense of duty 
that supervenes, in certain specific situations and acts, as an added incentive 
to, or prohibition against, an intended action. In all cases it is in the interest 
of the self, however conceived, that the agent moves ; and in his progress 
towards the attainment of his objective he does not feel at any time that 
he is being driven by any extraneous force, whether another spiritual agent 
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of a higher type or tiic impulsion of the accumulated tendencies generated 
by the acts of a past life. Even a scriptural injunction is not a compelling 
force, but only a moral directive leaving it to the discretion of the agent 
either to follow it for some specified or unspecified good or to incur the 
risk of committing some sin. If that were not so, the sense of sin in case 
of failure to perform one’s duty would never have arisen, and there would 
have been no scope for regret, repentance, or remorse or for any expiation, 
all of which figure so prominently from the Vedic time downwards. 

It is obvious therefore that man is a maker of his destiny, so much so 
that it was freely admitted that by taking proper steps a man could even 
annul the moral effect of voluntary acts done in this life and thus prevent 
the fructification of the seeds of karma in a life to come. We need not 
discuss whether it is the favour of God or the attainment of saving knorsd- 
edge or the performance of some counteractive moral or religious act that 
could offset the results of actions previously done. The fact remains that 
man himself was expected to take the initiative to counteract the forces of 
evil actions done by himself. The doctrine of vicarious enjoyment of 
merit, though not totally absent, plays a very minor part in the doctrine of 
Karma. This doctrine finds expression in the Buddhistic belief that gifts 
made to monasteries could redeem pretas (ghosts) in distress. The ssstem 
of offering funeral oblations or pindas at Gaya, so closely associated with 
Buddhism, that is supposed to be the most efficacious method of improving 
the condition of the dead, perhaps served as the prototype of this 
Buddhistic practice. We should recognize in this connection that birth in a 
parlicular caste in this life has no relation to the type of embodiment that 
will take place in a future life. The possibility of ascent and descent 
belongs to all, and social gradations of this life may be entirely reversed in 
a future life. Irrespective of the caste in which a man may be born, he 
enjoys the privilege of possessing the capacity to improve his lot in a life 
to come or to get release from the wheel of saiiisdra altogether. As perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites is not the only passport to a pleasurable re-embodi- 
ment in a future life, those not possessing the right of doing so do not fare 
worse than those who have it in the matter of improving their lot. ’iVithin 
the limits of one’s own opportunities, as fixed by the karma of a previous 
life, each individual has an ample scope for exercising freedom and deter- 
mining his future fate. In fact, the yoke was deliberately made lighter for 
those who were not socially or spiritually privileged in this life. 

SOCIAL AND PUBLIC DUTY 

It has been charged against Indian ethics that it lacks the crusaders 
zeal for improving the world. It prescribes methods of self-impro\ ement 
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without reference to social duties and advises men, in fact, to look after 
their owai spiritual well-being and become a lamp only unto themselves 
This charge is difficult to maintain in view of the fact that again and again 
has it been repeated that without performing the duties of one’s oivn 
station, one cannot remedy the spiritual myopia that blurs one’s vision 
for truth, without which spiritual illumination and final deliverance are 
impossible. The five great sacrifices (mahdyajnas) were ordained to fulfil 
one's duties not only to the self, but to the entire creation and even to gods 
and manes. The universe was regarded as a unitary tvhole, composed of 
different types of beings, all of whom, shared in the gifts of man. Hospi- 
tality, tending the sick, and providing food and medicament for the dumb 
creation were regular features of a householder’s life. Duties to relations 
did not mean only showing respect, friendship, or affection, as the case 
may be, but also succouring them in distress and maintaining cordiality of 
social relationship by a system of give and take. Dana is therefore to be 
understood in a comprehensive sense as including not merely gifts to 
Brahmanas and priests, but also scattering bounty all around in the form of 
planting trees, building highways, excavating wells and tanks, and provid- 
ing places of shelter and treatment of which all persons and even animals 
might avail themselves. One of the earliest dogmas is that man is joined 
not only with the fruits of his sacrifices, but also with those of his gifts. 

We may go even further and say that not only was there charity to 
those tvho sought it, but there was also active beneficence by tvandering 
ministers of religion tvho roamed all over the country and even crossed 
mountains, deserts, and seas to bring the message of salvation to all. The 
missionary activities of Hinduism and Buddhism in Insul-India and the 
Far East fill a glorious chapter in the annals of India. Those ttho tvere 
ordained by their castes to defend the weak and to protect the realm never 
failed to respond to the call for help when holy sacrifices were disturbed 
or the weak were oppressed by the strong. It was considered dishonour- 
able not to do one’s utmost to save the life of one tvho had taken refuge, 
even though it might mean the loss of one’s life and property. Wdien we 
turn to Mahayana Buddhism, we notice at once how the conception of 
charity has altered to such an extent that a saint is now prepared to forgo 
or postpone his entry into nirvana, if thereby he can be of use to any 
sinning or suffering soul. In both Brahmanical and Buddhist literature 
arc to be found passages in which lofty sentiments are expressed, prayers 
offered, and resolutions made that instead of getting any temporal power or 
personal pleasure or even final liberation one might be given opportunities 
of serving humanity at large. The matter was put, as usual, in the joara- 
doxical form that the saint tvas prepared even to 'sin, if thereby good to any 
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part of creation could be achieved. Sages were advised to direct their be- 
nevolent or friendly gaze in all directions so that all might be happ\. 
f Whether Biahmanical or Buddhistic, the code of ethics proceeded on the 
assumption that in spite of their differences all souls were at bottom swa\ ed 
by the same feelings and tendencies and yearned after pleasure. The 
identity of the human race was further accentuated by the Veclantic theory 
of the identity of all spuls in and through Brahman. Men tverc therefore 
advised to practise the golden rule and not to treat others as they did not 
like to be treated themselves. All seek pleasure and are interested in self- 
preservation : if this is kept in view, much tendency to oppress and injuie 
others would disappear. We are to keep always in mind the fact that others 
feel pain and sorroiv as keenly as we do, and that all have equal right to 
enjoyment. 

Hindu ethics would not have had such an abiding hold on such a 
vast country, if Braliraaincal literature had not immortalized certain ideal 
types of character in its heroes and heroines. The kingly acts of Rama, the 
brotherly affection of LaLsmaira and Bharata, the cliastity of Sita, Savitri, 
and Damayanti, the generosity of Karna, the compassion of Sibi and 
Timutavahana, the truthfulness of Yuclhisthira, the steadfast vorv of Bh'isma, 
the devotion of Dhruva and Prahlacla, and the sacrifice of Dadhici, hare 
served as beacon lights througli the ages and illumined the path of conduct 
of waverers and wanderers. Through countless tales of courage, forbear- 
ance, nobility, and character the three great religions of India have tried 
to impress upon the minds of people the necessity of follmving moral ideals 
through all hazards in order to achieve that spiritual perfection without 
which final liberation is impossible. That India still holds the woi ds 
record in religious toleration is due to the fact that forcible conversion 
and oppression of the heretics were not counted among the moral Mrtues. 
No wonder therefore that the benediction of peace {santi, svasti) should be 


uttered at (he end of all religious ceremonies! 

If one were minded to seek in one place a summary of *e mora 
precepts by tvhich spiritual life in India is guided, one may turn ^ith piofit 
to the Taittiriya Upanisad, eleventh anuvaha. Here a teachei is e i » 
his valedictory advice to a pupil about to clepmt for home ^ei 
assume the next role, i.e. a householder’s life. The latter is d 

to neglect truth, virtue, and scriptural study, but to 
through his life without neglecting personal welfare an p p 
is further advised to look upon his parents, the teacher, and foe ^ 
almost as visible gods and to support and help them m a 
He is reminded of his relationship with a wider 
departed ancestors figure as dependent upon his a e i 
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and hence these gods and fathers must not be neglected, but they must 
be approached with faith and proper respect. The guests are to be enter- 
tained with alacrity and without niggardliness, while help to the needy 
must be ofEered not in an offensive manner but only in a spirit of modesty 
and sympathy and with fear lest offence should be taken at the mode of 
giving. In any case of doubt about the proper way of dealing with a social 
situation, the prospective householder is advised to turn ahrays to such 
persons as are lational, sincere, upi'ight, devoted to virtuous acts, and free 
from (pei'sonal) desires. 

India recognized like other countries that international relations could 
not be fully governed by the laws of private morality, if the state was to 
survive. It evolved a science of statecraft {arthaiastra) in addition to a 
scheme of salvation {inoksasdstm) and kept apart these four objectives of 
human life (calur-varga) — morality or sacrificial duty (clharma), earthly 
prosperity including economy and statecraft (arLha), conjugal necessity 
(kdma), and emancipation (moksa) — though it advised the pursuit of all 
these objectives. The king and those in power had many unpleasant 
duties to perform to maintain order and discipline in the state ; and while 
the objective of a I'ighteous war (dharmayiuldha) was steadily kept in view 
and humane treatment of enemies and criminals was recommended, this 
paramount necessity of maintaining the integrity of the state was not 
allowed to be overridden by personal considerations. Injustice and wanton 
oppression iverc not allowed to go scot-free, and a king not punishing a 
criminal incurred moral guilt as not performing an appointed duty. 
Succouring the virtuous and weeding out the vicious were laid down as 
equal moral obligations. But unpleasant duties ivere not to be performed 
in a spirit of anger or vengeance, and the reformation of the diaracter of 
evil-doers was a primary duty to be attempted with kindness and patience 
in the first instance in all cases, and was to be handled with sterner 
measures only when absolute necessity forced their adoption. On the 
whole, it is the gentler virtues that came in for greater approbation and 
were more frequently emphasized. In close association therewith ivas 
preached the necessity of keeping in constant remembrance the solidarity 
of the' human race, the primary task of self-discipline, and the spiritual 
basis of all moral activity. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 

I NDIAN thinkers commonly speak of two functions of knowledge-one 
which is theoretical, viz. revealing the existence of some object" {lutha- 
paricchitti), and the other which is practical, viz. affording help in the 
attainment of some purpose in life (phala-prapti)} The results of these 
two functions of knowledge are respectively what we mean by ‘fact’ and 
‘value’. A thirsty traveller, who happens to come upon a sheet of fresh 
trater, discovers a fact ; and, when later he quenches his thirst by drinking 
the water, he realizes a value. These functions are regarded as closely 
connected with each other, since the knowledge of a fact usually leads to 
the pursuit of some value. The number of facts that may be known, it 
is clear, are innumerable ; and the values that may be realized through 
their knowledge are equally so. It is with the latter that tve are concerned 
here. The Sanskrit word used for ‘value’ means ‘the object of desire’ {hta), 
and the term may therefore be generally defined as ‘that which is deshed’. 
The opposite of value or ‘disvalue’ may be taken as ‘that wdiich is shunned 
or avoided’ (dvisla). For the sake of brevity, we shall speak only of values ; 
but what is said of them will, with appropriate changes, apply to disvalues 
also. 


FOUR CLASSES OF VALUES 

One of the distinguishing features of Indian philosophy is that, as a 
consequence of the pragmatic view it takes of knowledge, it has, throughout 
its history, given the foremost place to values. Indeed, they form its central 
theme ; and questions like those of ‘being’ and of ‘knowing’ come in only 
as a matter of course. It may, on this account, be described as essentially 
a philosophy of values. There are various problems connected with value. 
For instance, it may be asked whether we desire things because they are 
of value, or whether they are of value because we desire them. For want 
of space, we cannot consider such general questions here, however 
important and interesting they may be. We shall confine our attention 
to the values included in the well-known group of four, viz. dharma 
(virtue), artha (wealth), hama (pleasure), and mohsa (self-realization). ^Ve 
shall only observe, in passing, that values may be either instrumental or 
intrinsic. Thus in the example given above, water is an instrumental 

' See Valsyayana’s commentary on Nyaya-SUtra, 1. 1.1, 3. 
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value ; and the quenching of thirst by means of it is an intrinsic value. 
That is, though the term ‘value’ is primarily used for the ends that are 
sought, often the means to their attainment are also, by courtesy, called so." 

Though all the above four are ordinarily reckoned as values of life, a 
distinction is sometimes made within them, according to which only the 
first three are regarded so, excluding the last one of moksa. Early works 
like the Rdniayana and the Mahabhdrata, tor example, often refer to them 
alone. But it tvould be wrong to conclude therrfrom that the fourth value 
of moksa tvas not known at the time,’’ for these epics and other early works 
themselves refer to it also. In fact, the ideal of moksa is at least as old 
as the Upanisads. The restriction of the name of ‘value’ to ‘the aggi'egate 
of three’ or the tri-varga, as this group is designated, jarobably only means 
that the writers of the tvorks in question address themselves chiefly to the 
common people, for xvhoni the final ideal of moksa is of little immediate 
interest. Mhratever the reason for this inner distinction may be, it is a 
convenient one ; and we shall adopt it in our treatment of the subject here. 

INSTRIIMENTAI, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES— ARTIIA AND RAMA 

To take up the tri-vnrga for consideration first: In this group of 
three, artha may be said to stand for economic value ; kamoj for p.sycho- 
logical value ; and dhanna, for moral value. To speak in the main, artha 
is an instrumental value, for it is helpful in satisfying one or other of the 
diverse needs of life. Their satisfaction is kdma, which is an intrinsic 
value, since it docs not admit of the cfuestion ‘why?’ We may, for 
example, ask tvhy we seek food ; but we cannot similarly ask for what we 
seek the satisfaction arising from the partaking of it. We describe it as a 
‘p.sychological value’, not in its usual sense of subjective value in general, 
but in that of an end which satisfies the natural impulses of an individual 
as such. These Uvo values of artha and kcitna are sought not only by 
man, but by all sentient creatures.'* The only difference is that, while 
man can seek them knorvingly, the other creatures do so instinctively. In 
this distinction, we find the characteristic feature of purusdrthas or ‘human 
values’, viz. that they represent ends that ai’e consciously pursued by man. 
When they are sought otherwise by him, as they sometimes are, they may re- 
main values but cease to be purnsarlha. The possibility of his seeking them 
unconsciously is due to the fact that man combines in himself the character 
of an animal and that of a self-conscious agent — that he is not merely a 


^ .See Vedunta-paribliasTi, VIII. 

Possibly it was not once acknowledged by .some like the early Mnnaihsakas or Yajiiikns. 
Robert Burns, in one ol bis well-known poems, speaks o£ finding ears of corn hoarded 
in the ‘nest’ of a mouse tvhen it was turned by a plough. 
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spiritual but also a natural being. The wants irhich are common to man 
and the lotYer animals and whose urge is natural, rather than spiritual, 
are self-preservation and the propagation of offspring, or, as it ma\ other- 
wise be stated, race-preservation. 

MORAL VALUE— DHARMA 

The case is c^uite different as regards dhuYyndj for its appeal is restricted 
to man. While it is virtually unknown to the lower animals, man mav 
be said to be innately aware of it.'' In this consists its uniqueness as 
compared with the other ttvo values of artha and kdma, and we shall 
presently see in tvhat respect it is superior to them. We hat'e rendered it 
as ‘moral value’ ; and some forms of Indian thought, like early Buddhism, 
ivill bear us out completely. But in others, especially the so-called orthodox 
systems, the connotation of the term is much tvider, for they include under 
it not only moral but also religious values, such as are detailed in the ritu- 
alistic portions of the Vedas. But, in accordance V’ith a principle recog- 
nized from very early times, viz. that ceremonial is of little avail to those 
tvho are morally impure," the practice of virtue becomes a necessary condi- 
tion of ritualistic life. We also find it stated in some ancient tvorks of this 
tradition that, as betsveen ritual and virtue, the latter is certainly to be 
preferred. The Mahdbharata, in a familiar verse, declares that ‘speaking 
the truth is far better than celebrating many horse-sacrifices’.' Gautama, 
one of the oldest among the law-givers, places what he terms the ‘virtues of 
the soul’ (atma-gum), like kindness and purity, above mere ceremonial.® 
These are the reasons why we have rendered the term as ‘moral value’, and 
we shall confine our attention in tvhat follows solely to that aspect of 
dharma. 

The notion of dharma, thus restricted, is so familiar that it is hardly 
necessary to refer to examples of virtues whose cultivation it signifies. \ et 
to give a general idea of them, we shall refer to one of the several lists of 
them found in old works. Yajnavalkya, in the Smrti ivhich goes by his 
name, reckons them as nine® — ^non-injury, sincerity, honesty, cleanliness, 
control of the senses, charity, self-restraint, love, and forbearance. It 'will 
be seen that some of these, like non-injury and charity, have a reference to 
the good of others or are altruistic, while others, like sincerity and self- 
restraint, serve to develop one’s own character and will. _It should not, 


* 'Acaialtinam na punanti veclal}' — V^asis|ha's Dhaima-Sutra, M.3. 

’ ‘Ahiamedliaiohasrat tu satyam eliam vUisyate.’ 

‘ Gautama Dharma-Sut'ia (Anandashrama Ed.), 1.8.24, j.5. _ 

” ‘AhiihM satyam asteyaih iaucam indiiyanigianah, danam 'damo day a 
dharmasddhanam’ (1. 122). 


ksantih san’etdm 
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however, be thougliL that this division into self-regarding and other- 
regarding virtues is a hard and fast one ; for, as an individual has no life 
of his own independently of society, the former has a bearing on the latter 
as suiely as the latter has on the former. 

RELATION OF DHARMA TO KAMA 

What is the relation of dharma to artha and kdma} Or, as artha is 
ordinaiily but a means to kdma, we may narrow the scope of our question 
and ask, ‘What is the relation of dharma to kdma}’ If kdrna stands for 
pleasure, as stated above, we may say that it is desired by all, for pleasure 
is always welcome to everyone. Indeed, we cannot helj^ desiring our own 
felicity. But not everything desired is nece.ssarily desirable. =A sick person 
may long for a certain kind of food, but it may not at all be advisable for 
him to partake of it from the standpoint of his physical well-being. That 
is, kdma, while it may be an object of desire, may not always be desirable ; 
and, though appearing to l^e a true value of life, it may not really be so 
or may even prove to be a disvalue. How then can tve distinguish these 
two kinds of kdma} To speak with reference only to the tri-varga which 
we are now considering, dharma furnishes the necessary criterion. That 
variety of kdma is a true value, which is in accord with the requirements 
of dhaima, but not any other. In thus helping us to discriminate between 
good and bad kdma or in rationalizing life, as we might put it, consists 
the superiority of dharma, which is thus reckoned as the highest of the 
three values. This conception of dharma as a regulative principle is so 
important in the philosophy of conduct that all the Sastras and all the 
higher literature of India (the latter, though only impliedly) emphasize it. 
That is, for example, what Sri Krsna means when he says in the Gita, 
‘Dharmdvinuldhah , . . kdmo’svii’ (I am kdma, not at strife wdth dharma)}'’ 

DHARMA AS A MEANS AND AN END 

Having considered the general nature of dharma and its relation to 
kdma, and therefore also to artha, which commonly is but a means to it, 
we may ask whether its function is limited to regulating the pursuit of 
these two values or whether it has any purpose of its own. There are two 
answers to be given to this cjuestion. 

(1) The popular view, and probably also the older of the two, is that 
it has a purpose of its own. In this view, then, dharma is conceived as 
an instrumental value. A steadfast pursuit of it, in its double aspect of 
self-regarding and other-regarding virtues, results in one’s good here as well 

“R.G., VII, 11. 
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as elsewhere ; and this good— whether it stands for ivorldly happiness or 
heavenly bliss— is, as a whole, designated abhyudaya or ‘prosperity’. 
Further, it is believed that dharma not only leads to the good, but that it 
does so invarialily. Here is another reason for its superiority over the other 
two values, whose pursuit may or may not be successful. But it should 
be added that, for the attainment of the fruit of dharma, one may base to 
u'ait for long. The important point, however, is that it is sure to yield 
its fruit at some time, even though it be after many vicissitudes. It is the 
possible postponement of the result to an indefinite future that explains 
the common indifference of men towards dharma, notwithstanding then- 
awareness of its excellence. It is this human shortsightedness that V^asa, 
for example, has in his mind when, in concluding the Mahdbharata, he 
says, ‘Here I am, crying out with uplifted arms that dharma brings with it 
both arUia and kdma ; but no one listens to me’.^^ The same feeling of sad 
astonishment at human folly is echoed in a common saying that 'people 
want the fruits of dharma, but not dharma itself’.^^ 

(2) The other view is that dharma is an intrinsic value, and therefore 
an end in and for itself. It is maintained by some Mimamsakas, viz, those 
of the Pralrhakara school. They ridicule the idea that virtue should 
appeal to man's interest for being practised. That would be to look upon 
man as a creature of inclination and forget that he is a moral agent, -who 
has the potver to do what he ought and to abstain from doing -what he 
ought not.’^ Further, they 'allege that such a view makes dharma not only 
a means, but also a means to the admittedly inferior value of kama, by 
making it minister to the doer’s felicity. However unexceptionable the 
kdma pursued may be in its nature, and whatever altruistic activity it 
may incidentally involve, it finally stands for a subjective end or, in plainer 
terms, for self-love. If there is a moral principle, it must be absolute in 
the sense that i( has nothing to do with our likes and dislikes and that it 
should be followed solely out of respect for it. It is the nature of dharma, 
they say, to be thus ultimate. Here we have the -well-known principle 
of practising viriuc for its own sake ; and the student of 'Western philoso- 
phy will sec in it a general kinship with Kant’s teaching of the categorical 
imperative’, that is, a command about which there is nothing contingent 
or conditional. 

This will, no doubt, appear at. first as a very exalted view of dharma 
or ‘duty’, if we may use that term instead, worthy to evoke our admiration. 


XVIILB.62. , . . , 

“ 'Pumasya phalam icchanti punyam necchanti maiiavah. , 

“The PrSbliakaras might admit' the disUnction, made above between f 
kama. But they would not attach any moial value to the former, for, while 
prudence, it is not altogether free from bondage to inclination. 


13 
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But it is really untenable, because it is based upon unsound psycholog)'. 
It assumes that voluntary activity is possible without any end in view or, 
to put the same in another way, that it forms its own end (svayam- 
prayojanabhuta)}^ But how can anything be its own consequence? To 
accept such a view, as Sankara observes, changes what is put forward as a 
gospel of duty into a ‘gospel of drudgery’.^® For, in that case, devotion 
to duty would mean present toil ; and dereliction of it, future evil, so that 
whether a person does his duty or leaves it undone, he has only trouble 
as his lot in life. Flence this view of dharma has not come to prevail. 
It was once for all given iqo in India when Manclana, a contemporary of 
Saiikara, enunciated the principle that ‘nothing prompts a man to acts 
of will, but what is a means to some desired end’.^“ 

DHARMA SUBSERVES MOKSA 

So much about the tri-varga. When we shift our standpoint from 
the system of the three values to that of the four (catur-varga) including 
moksa, we find the conception of dharma undergoing a profound change, 
which makes it superior to that in either of the above views. It 
continues here to be regarded as an instrumental value, as in the first of 
them, but the end which it is taken to serve is not the agent’s ‘prosperity’. 
It is rather the purification of one’s character or, as the term used for 
it in Sanskrit means, ‘the cleansing of one’s mind’ (sattva-huldhi) by 
purging it of all lower or selfish impulses. ‘’This cleansing is effected 
through the performance of the duties for which dharma stands in the 
manner taught in the Gita, that is, without any thought whatsoever of 
their fruit. Thus, if the former view commends partial abnegation of 
Kama and thereby rationalizes life’s activities, as we have said, the present 
one commends its total abnegation and thus spiritualizes them. Its true 
character of a higher value is restored to dharma here, for, in contrast 
with -the other view, it wholly ceases to be subservient to kdma. The 
weakness of that view, then, is not in its conception of dharma as a means 
to an end, but only in its insistence that the end is some form of happiness 
for the doer. In this rejection of ‘prosperity’ or personal benefit as the 
aim, the present view resembles that of the Prabhakara school ; but, at 
the same time, it differs vitally from that view in holding that dharma has 
an end, and thus denying that there can be any voluntary activity without 
an appropriate motive. It is this changed conception of dharma that has 
come to prevail in Indian philosophy, and not either of the above. 

Tanlra-ralmsya (Gaekwad OrienLal Seiics), p. 70. 

“ See commentary on B.G., III.l; IV. 18. 

’Pumsam ne^tabhyupayatvat kriyasu anyah pravartakah’ — Vidhiviveka, p. 243. 
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AIDS TO MOKSA— MORALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 

But it may be said that moral purification or the conquest of the 
lower self is too negative in its nature to prompt voluntary activity. So 
it is necessary to add that actually, in this view, self-conquest is only the 
immediate end of dhai ina, while its final aim is moksa or self-realization.^’ 
This is the ultimate value , and its conception is quite positive, since it 
consists not nieicly in subjugating the lower self, but also hr growing into 
the higher one ; it implies also the ttauscending of the naiTow, grooved 
life and the gaining of a larger, ampler life. This change in the older 
view of dharnia or its transvaluation, viz. that it is a means to 7noksa, is 
already made in the Upanisads.'® But it is not the only means and requires, 
as indicated by our characterization of the final goal, to be supported by a 
knowledge of what the higher or true self is. And it cannot be known 
fully and well, unless it is known in its relation to the rest of reality. This 
knowledge of the self in relation to its environment, social and physical, 
represents philosophic truth. Like the good, then, the true also is here 
conceived as an instrumental value, both alike being means to moksa}'‘ 
The several systems differ in the place they assign to these two means in 
the scheme of life’s discipline. But it will suffice for our purpose to say, 
follotving Sankara, that a successful pursuit of the good is required as a 
condition indispensable for the pursuit of the true. 

We have seen that seeking the good is essentially for the purification 
of character. The search after the true is for removing our ignorance 
(avidyd) about the ultimate reality, which is the necessary implication of 
all our efforts to philosophize. But for such ignorance, man’s desire to 
know the nature of reality, which is so natural to him, would be wholly 
unintelligible. This desire, so far as it is theoretical, is satisfied when wfe 
learn the final truth and are intellectually convinced of it. But intellec- 
tual conviction is not all that is needed for reaching the goal, since the 
actual effects of (he ignorance axe directly experienced by us in daily life 
and require, if they are to be removed, an equally direct experience of the 
truth about reality. For example, most of us feel the empirical self to 
be the true Self, while the fact, according to many of the systems, is that 
it is not so. But a mere intellectual conviction, which is what is commonly 
meant by philosophic truth, is scarcely of use in dismissing such beliefs. 
A perceptual illusion, for instance, is dispelled only by a perceptual 


“ The uUimaie goal i? God-realization in theistic doctrines ; but it, too, is to be achieved, 
geneially speaking, through self-realization. 

Bt. U IV 4.22 1. ■ 

” This does not mean that the good and the true should not be pursued for their own 
sake. What is meant is only that tliey find their fulfilment in selE-reaiization. 
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experience of the fact underlying the illusion and not, say, by a heai'say 
knowledge of it. Seeing, as they say, is believing. Hence all the Indian 
schools prescribe a proper course of practical discipline to bring about 
this consummation, viz. transforming a mere intellectual conviction into 
direct experience. The chief element in it is dhyqna or yoga which means 
learning to steady the mind and, thereafter, constantly dwelling upon the 
truth, of ivdiich one has been intellectually convinced, until it culminates 
in direct experience. It is then that tlie asioirant realizes himself and 
becomes spiritually free. 


NATURE OF MOKSA 

What is the exact nature of this ultimate ideal called moksa} It is 
held by some to be a slate of absolute bliss ; and by others, as one merely 
ol absence of all pain and suffering. The distinction depends upon a 
difference in the conception ol the self in the various systems. Bliss or joy 
is intrinsic to it, according to some, and it therefore naturally reveals itself 
when the self is released fiom bondage. According to others, neither bliss 
nor its opposite belongs to the self, and it is therefore without either in 
the condition of moksa ivhen its true nature is restored to it. Before 
describing this condition further, it is necessary to refer briefly to an objec- 
tion that is sure to occur to the reader at the above characterization of 
moksa in terms of pleasure and absence of pain, viz. that the ideal is 
hedonistic — a view which is now regarded as psychologically quite faulty. 
This is an objection which, on a superficial vietv, applies to the whole of 
the Indian theory of value ; but whatever the answer to that general objec- 
tion may be, the charge ol hedonism does not, in the least, affect the con- 
ception of the ultimate value with which we are now concerned. For the 
pleasure for which it stands should be unmixed, and there should be no 
lapse from it when it is once fittained — conditions tvhich the kind of 
pleasure the hedonist has in view does not, and is not meant to, satisfy. 
In fact, moksa means absolute or unconditioned bliss (or, alternatively, 
absence of suffering), which is vastly different from the pleasure that 
hedonism holds to be the supreme end of life. 

Notv to revert to the consideration of the nature of moksa. Sankara 
has remarked that attaining the goal of life signifies nothing more than 
perfecting the means to it.^" That is to say, the end here is not external 
to the means, but is only the means stabilized. This gives us a clue as 
regards the kind of life which a knower leads, and enables us theieby to 


“ See conimeniary on B G., 11 . 55 — ‘Smvatiaiva hi acUiyatmasdsiie . . . yani yatnasddhydm 
sadhandm lak^mitim ca bliavanti tdni'. CL commenlaiy on XIV. 25. 
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giasp the exact meaning of moksa. We have mentioned two aids to the 
attainment of the goal, pursuing the good and acquiring a knowledge of 
the true self. Corresponding to these, the life of the knotver, bioadh 
speaking, will be characterized by two features. In the fiist place, it tv ill 
be entirely free from the tyranny of the egoistic self, and theiefme also 
free from the feverish activity for gratifying personal desiies, which can 
never be completely gratified. In the second place, it will be raaiked Ity 
an unshakable conviction in the unity of all, and consequently by lore 
for others — love for them, not as equals but as essentially one with oneself. 
Such love will necessarily prompt the freed man to work for their good, for 
while there is nothing that he wants for himself, he sees them immersed 
in so much ignorance and suffering. No doubt, he was doing unselfish 
work even before he became free ; but that was, more or less, the result 
of conscious strife. Now it becomes quite spontaneous. This is in monistic 
schools. In pluralistic systems also, the same will be the case, the onlv 
difference being that the enlightened person wdll help others, prompted by 
pity or compassion rather than love in the above sense. Thus, whether it be 
in monistic or pluralistic schools, the knower, after gaining enlightenment 
and freedom for himself, wdll strive to spread that enlightenment among 
others and secure for them the same freedom, so far as it lies in his power. 
There is in this regard the magnanimous example of Buddha ■who, tve may 
remark by the way, is only one instance among several that ha\ e appeared 
in the spiritual history of India. Hence, though the final aim of life or 
the ultimate value is here stated to be self-realization, it is really very much 
more, for it also signifies doing one’s utmost to secure universal good. 

We have described the state of moksa from the standpoint of what is 
called fivanniukti or ‘liberation 'while one is still alive’, for it is sure to 
make a better appeal to the modern mind. This ideal, how'ever, is not 
accepted in all the systems, but only in some like the Advaita, Saihkhya- 
Yoga, and Buddhism. The others insist that spiritual freedom wall not 
actually be attained until after physical death. It is known as videha- 
viukti. But even these systems may be said to admit jlvanmiikti in fact, 
though not in name, for they postulate final release in the case of an 
enlightened person as soon as he leaves his physical body, implying thereby 
that there is nothing more to be done by him for attaining moksa. The 
distinction between the two vie'W's reduces itself finally to whether or not 
the discipline prescribed for the spiritual aspirant should as such (that is, 
under a sense of constraint) continue in the interval betwmen the dawm 
of true knowledge and the moment of physical death. According to those 
who do not accept the ideal of jivanmukti, it should continue, 'wdtile 
according to the rest, it need not. 
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INDIAN OPTIMISM 

The question that noxv remains to ask is whether such an ideal 
can be achieved at all. In one sense, the question is not legitimate, because 
moksa, standing as it does for a progressive attainment, is being realized at 
every stage. But it may be taken to mean whether the process of self- 
realization is an endless one or has a culminating stage ; and if it has such 
a stage, whether it is attainable. All the Indian systems, including the 
non-Vedic ones, arc of opinion that this process is directed to a definite 
goal, and that that goal can assuredly be achieved. According to them, the 
evil of samsdra or bondage carries with it the seeds of its own destruction, 
and it is sooner or later bound to be superseded by the good. In other 
words, none of the Indian schools is finally pessimistic, and the present-day 
criticism that they are 'gospels of woe’ is entirely wrong. We have more 
than one interesting indication in the Sanskrit language of this faith of 
the Indian in the ultimate goodness and rationality of the world. The 
Sanskrit word sat, as noticed by Max Midler long ago, means not only ‘the 
real’ but also ‘the good’. Similarly, the word bhavya, we may add, means 
not only ‘what will happen in the future’ but also ‘what is auspicious’, 
implying that the best is yet to be. 

Besides the ultimate value of self-realization, we have referred to truth 
and goodness. But the latter ai'e only ttvo of the three, including beauty, 
which are now grouped together and are termed the ‘trinity of values’, 
Aesthetic value, however, is not being treated in the present paper. 
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Avalon, A. (see Wondrollc), 80n., his Snpenl 
Power, 58Gn.; his Tnntra of the Great 
Lihemtion, ROn. 

Avarana, 74, 263; ialiti, 261, 509, 512 
Avaliuat, 194, 210, 284-86, 290-93, 299. 

307-8, 405; connotation of, 284; historical 
character of, 285; idea of, 307; names, 
number, and scciuence of, 285; in relation 
to Bhagavat, 284-86; real object of, 285 
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■ividya, 10. 27, r)2. (is. li,s. 9111 , pr,, j,,',. 
2j5-36 . 244, 255 , 253-."i9, 2i)S oo 27 1-77 
287 , 306, 311, 4.52. 440 , 464, "il)l, n'll’ 
according to Maiulaiij. 2", 0,-57: atrouim':' 
to MiincUkas, IGS; aeeoidine tu 61111 Ajr.i's 
school, 260-62; according ‘to \,5csp,iiis 
sdiool, accordintr (,> \i\aKini 

school, 262-63; -anumann, 26'; -ilh: ij, 
257; effects of, 61-6.!; lorras ot. 61; -iriii’a- 
karma, 361; -leia, 202, 264: niiiifi .uni 
tula, 207; natiiie of, 27 i: 

255; one, 2511; -saiui, 261, 'jss; ;.s uuj 
powers, 264; -viyixa, 269 
Avidyopldanabheda-s a'diiis, 256 
Avihlapaiindnm, diietiiiie of. 550 
Avynkla, 69, 263, 324 , 414, 495, 508 
Ayodhya, 426 

Badaiavana, 6, 3:5, 151, 320; ijiiestiem ot IiK 
identity with Veda-VsJs.i, 151; liis 
I cdanta-Salui, 187 
Badari, 151, 360 

Bndhila (see helvTibliTm), 101; IkuldliUt and 
Jaiiia slew of, 107; 'how tau-ed, 196 
Balabhadia, his tommeiiiaiy yidOlii on 
Advaitasiddhi. .57.1n. 

Baladcna (Mdsjbhrn.ma), fl; on dilleiencc of 
jlva ami prapahra, 209; his fne piincipUs, 
209; his Gnmnda-hlmsxa, 2uS; liis imer- 
preiatious of litahmii-ardm, 203-10; on 
Isvara and )ha. 209; on muhli, 210; on 
realitv of prapanca, 2U9 
Bdlaki, 584 
Bali, 2SG 

ISundlia (see bondage) 

Barhaspatya system (see Biha'paii) 

Baiua, B, kl., his Pre-IluddlnAic Indian 
Phihiophy, 34n. 

Baudhayana, 151 
Baul, 459. 462 
Bcdil, 462 
Behaviour, 227 
Behaviouiism, 520 
Behaviourists, 70, 327 

Being (or bhUvalva), 272, 561: al!-intlusi\e, 2J4 
Bekas, 462 

Belvalkar, 33n., 348n. 

Beigson, 221, 453; 011 iieccssitv of illusion, 
221 

BhagaiwUGtta, G, 16, 35n., tlOu., Olii., 75, 
79n„ 81, 155n., 162, 191, 214. 220. 229. 
233, 236, 368n.-69ii., 373n.-76u., 378ii., 
451, 527, 5fi4n., G17n., 622, 631, 648, 6511, 
652n.; on Bhakti-soga, 412-13; on Buddhi- 
yoga, 403-4: classification of men in, 4US, 
017; on Dhyana-yoga, 417; on God as 
karma-yogin, 411-12; on Juana-\ii,ga, 418; 
on haina, 409; on Kanna-'soga, 404-0, 412; 
Madhva’s blmya on, 313; on nature and 
object of jnana, 420-21; path of vogu in, 
400-23; place of M)ga and ethics in, 
400-2; in lelation to' Upanisads, 402-;l; 
its relation to Samkhsa, 418-19; its 
relation to 5'oga, 419-20; its seheine of 
moral action, '638-39; mi sctiptiire and 
individual ireedoai, 415-17; its social 
message, 422-23; on supreme Being as 
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lihagcwtul-Glla—Cunlniiicd 

pcx'sonal and impcrhonal, 421-22; on 
svadhu) IIUI, 40()-ll; on synllicsis of reli- 
gions, 414-)'); on nkiinatc I'cality, 413-14 
Bhagavai, 2K1, 28(i, 297; and avatata, 284-86; 
meaning ol, 284 

Jiluwnvuta (PuiTtiiti), 8, 9, 191, 293, 369, 370n., 
37411.-7611., 37811., 41,3, 521-22, 527, 530; 
its arceplaiiLC ol four /Jifonniiiis, 282; cen- 
tral llicmc ol, 28G; concept ol Maya in, 
287-89; toncept of I'mtisa in, 286-87; its 
conceplion ol VaiUiinllia, 296-97; on 
dliaunn, 281, 297; on goal of lile, 295-98; 
a go.spcl of divine lile, 281; on ideal 
jiliilo'-oplicr, 298-99; ils importance in 
.suddhridvaita hystein, 348; on libeialion, 
295-98; on love divine, 289-92; Madliva’s 
expositions of, 313; philosophy ol, 281- 
99; place ol motherland in, 292-93; ils 
practical philosophy, 289, 298-99; school, 
19-1; on service, 292-9-1; Sri Ramakrislina 
on, 299; ils Ihcistic .Saiiikhya view, 13; 
Visnu in, 284; on wor.ship, 294-95 
lihiigaval-snndn\ bha, 367n. 

Bhairava school of ,‘iaivism, 387 
BImlila, 254, 278, 292; his absolute freedom 
from desires, 297 
BhalUinmId, 461 

Bliakli, 6, a. 9, 201, 208, 210, 249-50, 254, 
278, 290, 294, 297, 299, 3()9-l(), 318, 330, 
341; tilinilulu, 29(1; aihZintilu, 290; aiivaiya- 
l]radhd}ia, 345; dtymilUu, 290; eka-, 4'22; 
final .stage ol, 291; it.s implication ol 
individuality, 2.54; as kZmld prciiian, 372- 
73; kui }na-nii\m, 291; kevalii, 290; lowest 
vaiiety of, 290; -iniirga, 017; maiynda, 
290; miikhyU, 290; inrgiuid, 290, 296; 
object of, 291; [xiiu, 291, 296-97; iialh of, 
309; Pralilada’s, 292: rajasika, satlvika, 
and Liimasika, 290; relation with jmita, 
254, 291; six lypc.s of relationship wilh 
God in, .530; iuddha, 290; two forms of. 
291; vaidhi-, 290; various types of (dmya, 
kdiHa or inadlnnya, snhhyii, idnta, and 
Viilsalya), 291, 414; -yoga, 309-10, 401, 
455; -yogiics, 530, 617. 

Bhaktirasamrla-shuUm, 3fi9n., 372n., ,375n.' 
77n. 

Bhahli-scigara, 424 
Bhnkli-miidarbhii, 36711. 

Bhamaii (.see Viicasp.ali Misra), 190, 266-67, 
277; -jmidhuna, 202, 266, 277 
BhainalT-vilasn, 206 
Bharadvaja, 166-07 
Bliarata, 293, 643 


Bliaskararaya, 447 
Bha)\'a‘!, their nature, 32 
Bluisyabhrwa-pmkaiika (sec Citsukli.i) 

Bltalt, G. H., 349n., 3,)4n,, 358n,-59n. 
Bbattach.arya, B., his Esoleuc Buddhism, 39 n 
Bliatlachaiya, Ilaiidas, 57n.. 89n. 
Bhattacharya, Mm. Vidlinsckliara, 347n. 
Bhatta Niiyaka, his comincntaiy on Dhvamif- 
loka, 52n . ^ 

Bhiilla .school of MTmaiiisa (see Kum7irila 
Blialla), 128, 261; on anupaJubdhi, 558; 
on illusion, 560; on the iiatuic ol con" 
sciousiicss, 129; on noti-cxistcnce, 558-59; 
on perception of .sell, 553 
Blialla Vadhidra, 270 

Bh(nm(i), 274, 328, 414, 526; dermed. 272; 
nine, 602; mjcisikd, sdUvika, and tcum- 
sika, 039 

BhavadvaUa, theory of, 257 

Bhnvami{fi), 261, 513; sTibdl, 161; -yoga, 70n. 

BJuwauga, 516-17 

Bhauapnilyaya, 69 

Bluivaiupn, 241, 263 

Bhnvn-tiUltM-pmhasikd (sec Cilsukha) 

B/ti-da, 195, 206-8, 268, 314-15, 320; according 
to JTva Gosvamin, 382; fivclold, according 
to ‘dualists, 194-95, 330. 496, 541; three 
types of, 243. 381-8.3 

Bhcdabhcda (see Bhiiskara), 7, 206, 208, 341, 
300-65, 481, 487 
Blwda-rulna, 127n. 

Blieda-siddJii (sec ViiivaiiiiLha) 

Bhrla Samhitd, 19 
lildkkUus, 67 
BliTsma, 643 

Bhdga, 48, 238, 247-48, 305-6; ■bhumi, 637 

Bhogya, 209; -kiindfi, 388-89 

Bho|a, 14, 51n., 53n.; on will of Cod, 537; 

his Tatlviipnikiisika, 391n.-92n., 39-in. 
BhojiwrLli, 53n., 59n., 87n., 546n. 
Uhojayilr-kunda, 389 
Bhoklr, 208-!).‘ 239, 264 

Blirtiina (.sec error and khykli), 208, 433; 
Nyaya-Vaiscsika view of, 156-57, 515; 
-wihskutas, 267 
Blirgu, 478 

Bhumaii, 282, 479; conceplion of, 478 
Bhumi, 58, 630-37 

Bhiimihus, 584. 593-95; Buddhist account of, 
594-95; of Yoga and Budcihism contrasted, 
595 

Bhulas, 15, 327, 496, 498, 560 
BhulaSuddhi, 80 
Bhuvana, 444-45 
Bhuvancivan Samhila, 446 


Bhriralavar.sa, 293 Bija, 266, 586 

Bliartrhari,' 9, 256; his Vakyapadiya, 9 Bimba, 2G0, 264, 327-30, 428 

Ellin trprapafica, 347n. Biiidu, 442; -taltva, 393 

Bhaskara, 7, 197, 3-17; on Brahman, 189; his Black magic, 522 

cosmology, 362-63; his ethics, 364; on JIva, Blavalsky, her Secret Boctiines, 612n. 

198; on jTva’.s bhedn-abiicda relation Bli,ss (.see Zinanda) 

with Erahlnan, 193, 200, 360, 365; on BodhZiyana-vylli, 8 

niukti, 202, 208. 362, 364; his ontology, Bodhi, 10, 73, 452, 637 

361-62; his psychology, 363; his synthesis Bodhicmydvatcira, 536n. 

of jmna and karma, 187, 200; his theory BocUiisaltva, 452, 455; his perfection (dasa- 

of knowledge, 360; on tran.sforraation of bhiimi), 74 

Brahman, 190, 192, 362, 305 Body cult, 462-63 
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Bondage, 309, 314-15, 331; (see saihiara), 240, 
244, 309, 328; cause of, 239 
Bopadeva, 349; his Hanllla, 349n. 

Bo.sauciuct, 478 
Biadley, 230, 484, 488, 582 
Biahiua, Nalini Kanta, his Philosophy o/ 
Plindu Sadhium, GBii., 79n.-80n. 

Brahma, -itji'iasa, 313, 317, 328-29; -jmna, 
212, 258, 205, 209, 637; -laha, 204-5, 297, 
364; -nUvaiiOj 422; -ntsthu, 327; -padn, 291; 
-sahsatkaui, 256; -sambandha, 356; -sawi- 
patti, 331; ■smnipa-labha, 341; -vada, 
281, 331; -vadins, 271; -viema, 187; 

■vidyti, 406; 468 

Brahma, 205, 428, 431-32, 541 
Brahmacaiya, 49, 86, 187, 298 
Brahmadalta, 347n. 

Braliinadvaila, 256 
Buihmajula-Siilta, 34, 88n. 

Brahniamayl. 447 

Brahma-MTmamsd (see Vedanta Suha), 187, 
317, 319-20, 323-24, 327, 330-32; and 
creation of elements and clenienlals, 197; 
o£ Madhva, 313-32; phala of, 201; and 
sudhana, 198-201; sutiin summing up the 
essence of, 190 

Brahman, 56, 87, 188-90, 193-95, 197, 200-3, 
207-10, 236, 245, 258, 269, 271, 273, 275- 
76, 273-79, 303, 311, 313-14, 317, 320, 
322, 325, 327-28, 330, 480, 482, 485, 495- 
90, 526, 523-30, 549, 552; according to 
Aciniya-bhcdrihhccla, 366-70, 380-81; ac- 
cording to IShagiwata, 281-83; according 
to Bhaskara and Yadava, 360-65; accord- 
ing to Madhva, 314-18, 329-30; accord- 
ing to Mai.idana, 255-57; according to 
Nimharka, 206-8, 333-36, 360-65; accord- 
ing 10 Nyaya, 316; according to Pahea- 
padika, 263-65; according to Ramanuja, 
300-8, 316; according to Sankara, 230-34, 
240-42, 248-49, 316; according to Siiresvara, 
258-60; according to Vacaspati, 266-68; 
according to Vallabha, 350-54; according 
to Vijnana Bhiksir, 197-98; all-docrsliip 
of, 315-16; as ananta, 301, 303-4, 308, 486; 
autliorship of, 326; bodily aspect of, 192; 
causality of, 261, 263, 270; competence 
lor inquiry into, 187; conditioned, 242; 
-consciousness, 205; as consciousness, 60, 
240, 243, 269; as controller, 192, 206; 

essentially same as Jlva, 244; denial Self, 
243; fear of, 232; Ircc in icspcct of crea- 
tion, 249; as ground of world illusion. 
242; as 1-Iari, 208; immanent hhti of, 
206; and Isvara, 248-49; Its appearance 
as the tvorld, 244; and Jlva, 197; as flva- 
prapanca-visista, 209; Karana and Kai 7 a, 
204-5; lila of, 205; as locus and revcaler 
of avidyci, 265; main purport of all 
Vcdantic texts, 191; meaning and nature 
oh 188-89, 301-2, 307, 318, 306; and 

Narayana, 197; negative expressions of, 
302, 324; Nirgumi, 189, 203, 205, 207, 

240, 243, 313, 326, 329, 525, 528-30; as 

niyamaka, 206, 209; only reality, 241. 
272; paramaisvarya of, 327; purtfa charac- 
ter of, 315; Saguna, 189, 203, 206-7, 360- 


Bnahman — Continued 

6h 5p, 528-29; as 311: 

303, 305; saviscyi, ,321; sinhs^, Td, 3ir,, 
p9; state of, 206; nl i. Vipa, 

jla; super-subject, ,1l);-4: supra-idation- 
al^ nature of. 4«4-R7; Hipiunc, ‘Jin. -ui- 
taining cause of nnhei-e, l‘JR; ■.niilpdvdn^ 
of, 210; three sakiis of, tr.mHeniiui- 
lal eminence ot, 305; tiansfoniutiun of, 
37 , 208; vdahwnia chaiatler of, 314; 
vUUla charactei ot, 313; as M-mi, 326; 
without conditions and auiihui’cs, 21ii, 

_ 242, 307, 320 

Biahniana(s), 173, 177. 179, 291, 461 
Brahmananda Sarasvatr, his LuahuumdiiLn. 
277 

Brahmanas, 5, 39. 151, 171 
Biahmanaspati (sec Brhaspati) 

Brahmanism, 63, 178, 279; di-tingui-hed fiom 
Buddhism, 61n.; not a •senptman reli- 
gion’, 635 

Brahma-paiinaniatada, ,362, ,165 
Biuhma Smhhita, 309n., 378 
Brahmasiddhi (see Mandaiia). 272; its defini- 
tion of svfipiahaia, 256; an independent 
interpretation of Adsaita Vedanta. 255; 
on objective world, 257 
Biahma-Sutra (see VedaiUa-Subai, 6 9, 35n., 
37n., 220, 237n., 23l)n.. 241n., 265 (id, 
270, 279, 317, 349n., :jf)Sn.-69n., 373ii.- 
74n., 377n., 380n., 539n.-lln., 341n., 
S46n,-47n., 589n.; ■hhri;ya, 240n., 244n,, 
272, 318; controterts ’ baihklna, ;i7n.; 
final import of, 207; Madliva’s bha^\n 
on, 313; Nimbarka’s interpretation of. 
206; number of suirns, ndhikatams, and 
chapters in, 320; Saiva commentary on, 
277; samanvaya chapter in, 191; some 
topics of its first chapter, 191; a ssstema- 
tization of the Upanisads, 0 
Brahmavidya Upanisad. Sin. 

Bmhmuviliuin, 456, 460; -bluii'ana (see Bud- 
dhism), S4n. 

Brahuis, 4 

Bi hadai anyaha-bha^ya, 276n. 
BrImdaramaha-bhaCs'a-vmtiika, 258-59, 261, 

274, 544n. 

Brhadaramaka Vpanmd. 64n.. SOn., 168, 
191, 258, 379ii., 476, 478, 480. 485, 54,5n., 
.58Sn., 647n., 651n.: and cauiin.d sirtues, 
639; on functions of inaitas. 5(/S; Yajna- 
valkya-Artabliaga dialogue in, 630 
Bthttdaranyaka-vdrltika-sata, 274 
BthadbhdgavatdmTtuin, 369n. 

Brhadbhusya (see A'allabha), .349 
Biliaspatl (see Lokayata school), 172-73, 180, 
624; fate of his teachings, 179; his fol- 
lowers and svabhuva, 176; Laukva on 
origin of trorld, 169; a materialist, 169; 
school. 171-72, 183; without constructhe 
system of philosophy, 170 
Brill, hib Psvchanah'sis, fi4n. 

Buddha, 9-iO. 64. 72. 179, 450, 323-2m 527- 
28, 530, 634, 653; his attitude to Atman, 
28, 516; -esbence, 450, 536; magical won- 
ders prohibited and performed by, 88n.; 
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Buddha — Coiiliiiiu'd^^ 

in relation to Aljhidharmika sy.slem, 38; 
on Vcdic saciihces, 178 
Biiddlmcriiita, 4!)S 

Buddhashosa, his Vi\nddJd-magga, 72. 456 
liuddhi', 14-IG, 36. 43, ril-fiS, 57, 59-GO, 67. 
70, 74. 81, 214, 239, 264, 267, 324. 327, 
429, 471, 495. 507-8, 512-13. 518, 5-19. 
551; lunction ol, 509, 512: Janus-likc, 69; 
i«'o aspects of, 512, 514; -yoga, 401 
Buddhism, 9-10, 37, G2n., 63-64, 66n., 67, 75, 
82, 86, 493-94, 499, 507, 519; Abhidhar- 
niika school of, 29; Aniilma tradition in, 
38; asiibhnbhmmna in, 84n.; bralima- 
viluunbliTivinui in, 84n.; cential doctrine 
ol, 10; Chan school of, 453; compared 
with Yoga, '^4, 89; constrastcd with 

.■saukaia’s |)hilo.sophy, 7; dhdmnl in, 12: 
difl'crcnt kinds ol intellection in, 65: dis- 
tinguished Ifom BiTihmanism, tiln.; lour 
classical schools of, 30; Hhiayana, 10; 
Rladhyamika school of, 29, 31; magical 
feats in. 88; Malutynna, 11-12, 38, 74. 
450, 452; liuilipahsabluwana in, 84; 

Saulriinlika school of, 10, 29, 31; .sunya- 
vada in. 3-1, 39, 271, 481-82, 485, 499; 
Ihcislic developments in, 536; Vaibliii.sika 
school of, 29, 31; wotlhlcssnc,ss of body 
in, 83-8-1: Yogacai'a sdinol of, 10-11, 29, 
31. 39, 324, 494 

Buddhist(,s). dlDui-khyliti and asnt-khydti of, 
25911.; on Alman, 510; on eoiisciousncss, 
130; culture, rise of, 178; on happiness 
and misery, 516; on human personality, 
510; iiillucnrc of Lok.ayata .school on, 178; 
logicians, their livc-sicp method of obser- 
vation, 55-1; pliilo.soithers, some, 271; 
Sarvastivadin, 168; .scepties, on knowl- 
edge, 659; Taiitras, 11; yoga, 11 
BurnclL, Dr., text and translalion of Para- 
miiitlNiMra by, 3!)2ii. 

Burn.s, Robert, O-iOn, 

Buston, his History of Iliidd/iisiii, 3ln. 


Categories (sec pndarthas), 271; (see Ititivns) 
288; ol cxpericnee, 432 ’ 

Caluhsaiaka (see Aryadeva) 

Catuiina\ya, 353 
Catnr-vingu, 644, 650 

Causality,' 231; of Maya, 261; of Ihahman 
261. 26.3, 270 

Cau.se, 207, 241; its beating on different phi- 
losophies, 499-500; and clfecL, 241; ellicient 
(see inmitidkm-mia)-, niateri.d (see lumim 
upadaiui-.y, its nature atid relation 'to 
clfccf, 498-99; remote (.see uraduhn- 
karaka) ‘ 

Celibtiey (.«cc buihmacaiya) 

Cctami, 208, 324-29, 331, 496-97, 506; three 
types of, 327 
Celaud, defined, 517 
Crltnikas, 517; two kinds of, 516 
f,7cf//«(.s), 103, 556, 562, 575 
Chanda. 71, 517 

Chandogyu Ujiaiiisad, 64n., 80n. 163 19] 

.374n., 379n., '478, 508, ,58.5ii. 

Chandra, 524 . 

Chan sehool of Buddhism, 453 
Character, ideal types ol', 643 
Chemical aelion, iheory of, 504-5 
‘Chromosome number’, 443 
Cit (see )Iva, self, and soul), 202, 206, 209 
240, '24,3, 249, 256, 2.59-60, 263, 269, 27!)' 
302-3, 309, 324, 510; -aril relation, 302; 
■acil;iakli, 209; ■.wlili, 367, 441; .sthuln, 
208, .u7/t)mci, 208-9 
Cili, 444, 447; -.(tikti, .56n. 

Cit.sukha, 96, 2.55. 268, 270-72, 274; his 
Abliilnaya-pinkaUkd, 272; on Advaita 
concepl of .seU-luminosiLy, 272-73; his 
JUiasvabhmia-praku.nltd, 272; his BkTwa- 
lallim-lmtkdsiha, 258; his clclinition of 
lalsity, 273; clueitlalions and realliima- 
(ions of Advaita by, 272-74; on enor, 
273; his HaiskarmyaMdld-tJhii, 272; on 
scmii; hindamental poinis ol Saiikara 
Vedanla, 272-73; his TaLlvabradlpikd, 272, 
273n.-74n., 278n.' 


Cailanya (SrT), 9, 194, .366, 373, 528 

Caitanya Caritamrla, 366n.-77n,. 379n., 380 

CakraO). 12, 586, 588-89 

Canclidasa, 462 

CaiulT, .s'li, 444 

Canciika, 445-46 

Caiitlraearya, 9 

CancIrakTrti, 7, 271; liis commentary on 
Madhyamika-Sutra, 11; his Madhyamakd- 
valura, 11 

Candrikd (sec Jnanottama) 

Caraka, 19; on human nature and its types, 
614-17; on inllucnce of heredity, 615; 
his Vimdna-sthmia, 563, 568 


Cil.sukhi (see Tallvapmdipikv. under Cit- 
siiklia) 

CUla, 57-58, 59il., 64-65, 71, 129, 478, 508, 
551; dilfcrenl lypes o[, 5!); five processes 
of, 593; fmicliou of, 509; not homoge- 
neous in character, 58-59; -iindm, 88n.; 
-niyuina, 517; -vimnkti, 02n., 73; -vrlti, 
.57: -vHtiuuodba, 58 
Clairaucl icnee, 5 1 9 
Clairvoyance, 519, 522 

Cognilion, 2()7, 270; crude, Iranseeuclcnce of, 
64; dclincd by aiilhor of Prakatartiui, 270; 
how il ari.ses, 511; objeeLivity of. 278; 
phenomenal, 64; right, process of, 63-65; 
two kinds of, 515 


Caraka Sni'iihitu, 13, 17, 19, 495, .563 Comparison (see npamaiia) 

Ciirvakas, 9, 20, 169, 178, 180, 1.S2, 317, 519, Conatus of .Spino/a, 516, 588 

553, 033; on aulhority, 550; basis ol their ‘Concalcnalion of aherralions’, 472 

]5hilosopliy, 54; cm consciousness, 583; Concentration, aids to, 79; description of, 71; 
Dluii'ta, 182; on phy,sic,al world, 494; obstacles to, 75-79; sLage.s of, 65-72 

reaction against 183; reject God, 535-36; Concomilanee, invariable (.see vydpli) 

reject sabda, 556; Susik.sila, 20, 181-82 Condition (sec upddhi) 

Castes, four (sec varna), 407, 410, 622 Conditional probans (sec sopddhikahotu) 
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Consciousness, 20-1, 20S, 221, 243, 24G, 264 
268-70, 273, 303-4, 327, 5!51, 583; absolute, 
1!)3, 213; accoi'rtiug lo different schools^ 
130, 549; according to Kant, 60; accord- 
ing to Vedicists, 174-76; attributive. 206; 
compact, 277; empirical, 229; finite, 302; 
I'ormlc.ss, 131; illusory, 133-34; moral. 307; 
pbcnoinenal, 56-59; presentative or rep- 
resentative, 130; pure, 206, 229-33, 240 
256, 259, 279, 282; a quality ot self, 
488-89; Raghunatha on. 130; reflected, 
260; in relation lo its object, 130-31; self- 
luminous, 27(i; supernormal forms of, 
6(in.; unitary, 311; without adjuncts, 202 
Cnntinuum, 442 

Cosmic, dust, 444; mind (see Brahma); per- 
son, 508; rest (sec dissolution, 6nal) 
Cowell, 536n. 

Creation (see srsti), 240, 218. 305; certain con- 
ditions of, 305; concept ol, 248, 591; and 
laws of motion, 502-3 
Cutiqiic oj Pure Reason (see Kant), 438 
Croce. 453 

'Crustal energy’, 441 
Cycle (see kalpa) 

Dadbici, 643 

.Diidn, 461-62, 468; his tlirusts against un- 
toiuliability and sectarianism, 461 
Dahara vidyU, 3()5 
Daiva (see iidrsta) 

Dam sumlHid, 617 

Dah ) inii inurti-sl olra, 392u . 

Dakfmuynna, 204 
Daniayaiur. 643 
Dunclanlli, 178 
Darius, inscription of, 4 
DarHami, 173, 315, 318-19, 328, 472; in its 
primary and secondary sense, 170 
Darkmodaya, 51()n.-lln. 

Darkinopanl'iad, aOn., 58711. 

Daria- l>aun}ainasa, 159-60, 165, 353 
Daiahhiimi, 74 


Dhammapada, 525 

Dlmmma-safiguni i'.ce Rlu- D.nid- C \ f . 
Dhanna, 461 . . . , 

Dharana, 49, 7.3. S 3 

Dliaima, 152, 161, 164, 2,37, 2"i2. 2sl, -iiili 
4p-74, .)10. 512-13, .557, bif till', 617- 
alpha and omega ot, 267: (klir.cil, 
627; an elnsiie uord, 62.1; as means and 
end, 648-50; as moral value, 617; p'ltuh-id-, 
291, 296; I’rabhakaras on, id'l. in 

relation to aitha. 297-9.^; in i.jl.itiiai 
to huiiui^ 648; -irnlta, 611: siib.-ervL^ 
mo/ufl, 650-51; sviiibolizcd a, bull, tC6; 
vauiairama, 291; wliv accented as a go.il, 
297; -yuddha. 644 
Dliauna-atlhaimu. 87. .500 
Dharmnbhuta, 207, 209: -uiana. 195-90, 20C, 
209. 302, 320-21, 321, 510 
Dhuima-cakra, 11 
Dharmakaya (see Buddha es-encei 
Dliarmaklrti, 10, 94. 568 
Dliaimamcgim, 74 
Dhatma-naiidlinyn, 31, Van. 
DliarmarajadhvarTndra, S; his Vruunlii-pan- 
bliSsii, 264, 275, 646n. 

Dharraa-Sfitras, 151 
Dharmottara, 1), 94 
DUTiln-kalha, 618 
Dliauli, 522 
Dlinsiadyumna, 199 
Dhruva, CIO 

Dhydna, 15, 19, 49, 68, 70, SSii,, ISO, 3"0, 
401, 450 , 652: condition of its petfcction, 
61; consequent on ckulanata, S3 
Dhyaiiabinclu Upani^ad, 79, SOn.-Sln., S3n. 
Difference (see bheda) 

Diglia NikUya, 81n,-82n., S6n. 

DVisa, 395-96 
Dinakari, 588n. 

DiAnaga, 7, 10, 94, 508; on consciousness, l.'iO 
DTrghatamas, 169-70 

DU, 36, 497, 500, 502; Citsukha’s refutation 
of. 274 


Daiabhnmiha-iuslra, 595 
DuiailohT (see Nirabarka) 

Dasavayavavadins, 568 

Dasgupla, 8. N., his A History of Indian 
Piiilosupiiy, ."3n., 58Hu,; his The 

Study of Patahjidi, 57u., 59n., 67n., 
61111.; his Yoga as Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, 57u.-59n., 6Hu.-G9n., 80n.-81n., 

S5n.-89n.; his Yoga Philosophy, 57n.-58n., 
76u. 

Dchatmavada, 176, 180 
Dell, Stanley, 529n. 

‘Depersonalize’, capacity to, 214 
Dervish, 462, 530 
Descarte.s, 489-90, 582 
Detachment (sec vairagya), 210, 245, 298 
Detcrminalio ast negaiio, 479 
Deussen, Paul, 234"; his Philosophy of the 
Upanisluuh, G4n., 75n.. 83n, 

DnadalLa, 587 

Devas (or devatds), 89n., 187-88, 204, 328-29, 
352: parama-, 536 
Devaymia (see path of god.s) 

Devotion (.see bhakti) 

111-85 6 ' 


Dissolution fsce piulaxa), 43, 1,54. 196. 208, 
240, 305,' 540; final, 164, 2S8, 500 
Distraction, how to eradicate its root cause, 7.8 
'Disvaluc’, 645. 648 
Divine will, 499-501, 505 
Dosa, 18, 276, 515 
Double metliod of difference, 554 
Doubt (see saniiaya), analysis of, 134 
DraupadI, 199 

Dravya, 16, 274, 511; Kyaya definition of, 272; 

refuted by Citsukha, 274 
Dravyarthika-naya, 28 
Dravya-sara-sahgraha, 504n. 

Drea'm(s) (see states), 216, 243 , 596-97; -expe- 
rience, 221-22; four cla-sses of, 59,8; -less 
sleep, 226-30; -state, 223-26; yogic con- 
centration on. 64 
Drona, 199, 293 
Drs,' 268 

Drstdnta, 427, 562 

Drstt-srsti-vada, 255, 257, 26t5, 276. 278-79, 494 
Driya."2B8. 273, 279; -tva, 269, 278 
Dualism (.see DvaitaB 194-95 
Duty (see dharma), social and public, 641-44 
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Dvaita, 195-90, 20-1: system, 192, 198; -vaila, 
-vadins, on bhcdd. 207 

Dviiilolithudiia-iiuda (see I’aiicUanana Tarka- 
rain.i) 

Dvesu, 01, 08, 51", 097 

Dvijii, peison eiilillcd to be railed, 293 

Dyaus, 021 

Erslasy, 218 

Ecsi.Uic vision (see yogi-lirntyiilisa), 519 
Ego, 10-1, 202, 200, 228-29, 239, 2-11. 310, 507; 
distinguished i'rom sell', 274-75; and non- 
ego, 2-11 
Egoism, 25-1 
Egniiy, 21)1, 310 

iMghlloUl diseipliiic (see angas oE yoga) 
F.l'iaggnld, rin'-. 71; dclined, 517 
Eluigi'cilu, 01, 80-87, 212 
‘ Ekamcimilvinyam' , 035 
EkajTvavad.i, 276, 279 
Eleclmii, 'wave packet’, 443 
Elenienis, live, 38"; nuler ol Ihcir crcalion, 190 
Emaiiaiion(s) (sec vyuluis), 19-1, 197; theory 
ol (see .'saktiviida) 

Emancipation (see iiiultli) 

Einpiiieal, bias ol Nyaya, 27; knowledge, 128; 
make-up ol pcisonal .sell, 011; sliidy ol 
mind, 581 

Empiricism, nindcrn, Kantian, and Indian, 
491-92 

Epistemological, 493; analysis ol recent pasi, 
485; tloclrinc ol sell, 483; level ol 
Upanisadic speculation, 478-81 
Epislemnlngy, 301, 487, 494; Buddhist, 27; 
Indian, ,548-61; Jaiiia, 28; ol Madhva, 
318-24; Madhva's emphasis on, '113; ol 
materialists, 173-7.5; ol Navya-Nyiiya, 
128-46, Nyaya, 91-94, 109, 126, 128, 131; 
ils pivot, 27; its place in philosophy, 
548-49; ol Ramaiutja, 302-3 
Error (see blinniia and khyiili) 

EsehiUology (sec (kvayanu and pilryfaia), 235, 
290 

Esnicrir Biiddhinn (see BliaUacliarya, B.) 
Ether, 197 

Ethical, bclicls in Bralnnana period, 625; 
beliels in Vedic period, 1)23-25; religion 
ol Ramrumja, 310; view of Ramanuja on 
Brahman, 305-0, 309 

Ethics, 92, 234-36, ,301, 308, -149; of Blicda- 
hheda, 36-1; Buddhist, 27; ehlesi born of 
Vedanta, 233; in Gild 400-1; hindrances 
to iudependcnl growlh of Indian, (120-21; 
Indian, ()2f)-14; of modern logicians, 
147-50; of Nimbarka, 342-43; ils pivot, 
27; place of physical hcallh and purity 
in, ()32-33; presuppo.sed by all religious 
systems, 621-23; lolalilarian, 453 
European ])hilo.sophy, basis ol, 216 
Evil, existence ol, .‘iOG 

Evoliilion (see parindma), two stages of, 288 
Existence (see sat), 249, 302; Biuldlust view 
of, 27; nature ol, 215 

Experience, starling point of philosophy, 
324-25 

Extra-sensory experiences, 521-2.3 


Extra-sensory perception (ESP), 52111. 
'Extrication ol thorns’ (see htinlahoddhdm) 


Fact and value, 645 

Fallacies (.sec hclvdbhdms), dermed, 555-50 
Falsity (see jdUliydtan), five deliniLions of 
278; Nyaya view of, 132, 315 ’ 


Eami, 465 
Fate (sec achy In) 

Fichte, 39 

‘Five (ires’, meditation on, 199 
Folk mysticism and lolk poesy, 458-59 
Forms of matter, characteristics of, 501-2 
Freud, 581, 611; his condemnation of relieion 
527 ’ 

Fung Yu-lan, his The Sliiiit of Chinese 
I’hilosophy, 453n. 


Cadadhara, 8, 144, on di.sjiinclhe judgement, 
135; on_ divine grace, 149; his Kevnlan- 
vn\i-Uh(i, 135n.; on moral goal of philoso- 
phies, 147; his Mukti-vada, 147; his recon- 
cilialion between ethics and theology, 
149; on relation between consciousness 
and its objects, 130-31; his Sumanyii- 
vhnhti-tlhd, 144; his f’isayald-vada, 130; 
his Tynipiilli-vddn, 145-41) 

Giigabhalla, 159; on object of MTmairisri 
philc).so])hy, 167 
Gandhi, MahaUiia, 402 
GafigapurT Bhai laraka, his J’eiddiiha-tatlva- 
iii)ii<iyti, 270 

Gaiigc.sa, 8, 17, 126; his acciu'acy of definitions, 
126; his Anyalhd-khynU-ridda. 134; lULitiide 
to metaphysical tjnestions, 126; attilndc lu 
mystic intuition, 127; on awareness, 139- 
40; on consciousness, ]29-3(); on definition 
of anumuna. 96; iiis doctrine of percep- 
tion, 138-39; on helvTibhasas, 144; on 
illirsory const iousnes.s, 133-34; on indue- 
lion,^ 142; on tnemory, 135-31); on 
MTmaihsaka reluiaiioii of' ihrcclold auu- 
iiiiiiiii, 113-14; on objetlivily of negation, 
139; on po.stulation of snniiivtiyti. 139; oji 
predynksu, 551; his Ptiilynkyakhnijila, 95; 
on problem of iiuiospeuion, 139-10; re- 
vision of Vai&sika nretapliysics, 127; his 
.'idhda-prdiiidnyn'tinda, 144; on sclf-validitv 
of knowledge, 96; on Uiykii, 142; his 
Ttillva-riiildiniiui, 92-93, 95, 125-26, 128, 
1.30, 568, 570n., 573; on (licorics of true 
knowledge, 131-32; and traditional on- 
tology, 146; Irealment of four pminiiinis, 
95; (rcalmcirt of upadhi, 14-1; on validity 
of knowledge, 128-,30; viirdiealion of 
Naiyayika .standjroinl, 96; on vi.sayiita- 
sainbemdlia, 136-37; on vydpti, 96' 
Garbc, 537; his Philosophy of /Indent India, 
53711. 

Gallia, 10 

Gaudapada, ,37, 232, 240, 276, 280, 424; on 
circulation of vital airs, 588n.; on God's 
creative acLiviLies, 114; his Matufukya- 
kdrikd, 114 

Gauraftga, SvT (sec Caitanya) 

Gaularaa, 33. 9‘4 125 , 498, .5 5 4 , 557 , 647; on 
Dchatinavada, 180; his Vharnia-Sutra, 
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G.iuiaina — Continued ' 

647n.; on inlcrencc, 533-54; Jiis ISfyaya- 
SiUta, 91, 91; his rclerencc to live steps 
lor inlcrencc, 555; on three kinds nf 
inleicnce, 555 
Gayati'T, 172, 318 
Godcu, 537 
Genes, (ill 

Glioanda Stiiiiltila, 79n.-81n., 522 
Glinsli, Girish Cliandra, 528 
Ghosh. Kalipada, 528 
Girija, 524 

Gita (sec Blingmmd-GitTi) 

God (see Isvara), 230-34, ,'105, ,307; His activity 
eternal, 121 - 22 ; -consciousness, 310; early 
speculations renarding natuic of, 535-36; 
Mis existence adiiiittcil hy Yoga system^ 
181; lathcrhooil of, 312; grace of (see 
grace); -head, .‘lOti; immanence of, 312; 
His knowledge and will, 119; in Nyaya- 
Vais'esika, 150; oinnipotcnce of, 115, 306; 
one and one alotie, 122 ; ordainer of 
moral dc, serfs', 12 ()- 21 ,' personal, 287; poiver 
nf, 202; primary ptanu, 204; proofs of His 
existence, 115-17, ,5-11-4-i; as related to in- 
dividual souls, 123; Ills relation to nature 
and itian, 544-<t7; in si.x .systems of phi- 
losophy, ,53(i-39; sttttc of being, 202' 
temple o|, 227; viewed by Lokayata 
sriinol, 177; viewed by Vi.sistaUvaita. 308; 
ivhelhcr possessed of physical oiganisra, 
117-19; will of, 180, 201 
Guloka, 369 
Gomnlasara, dOS, GlOit. 

Gopalakysna, 333, 344, 347 
Colialatapanl Upanhud, 3G8n.-G9n. 

Gopl-G'td, 310 

Go/jT. 5, 284, 291, 290, 344, 35-4, 372-73, 630 
Gosivami, Vij.iya Kri.slma, 524ii. 

Gtmgb, 53611 . 

Covardhananrnhajr. Sri. 357 
Govinda, 162 

Gouitida-bluisyii, 208, 368n., 374n., 37Cn., 
3S0n. 

GovindrinaiKla, his RdliuiprabJiTi, 262 
Grace, J9.9, 20-1-5, 290, 307, 519, 640 
Gravity (see gniulvti) 

CJrecn, T. H., 477; on consciousness, 649 
Gum-niayTi, 378 

Giinaratna, his Tarhorahasyadlbikd, 55n.-36n., 
162, 182 

Gio.tfl.v, 14, 16 , 42-43 , 64 , 73-74, 130, 207, 272, 
274, 287, 290. 297, 307, 495, 512; refuted 
by Cilsuklia, 274; three (see rajm, satlva, 
and Uimas) 

Guimlhrwa{ka), 58. 74, 595n.. 637 
Guru, 283. 293, 445, 462, 464; approach to, 
343; -cull, 89; his help required for 
suitcrcnnsdous reali'fation, 531 
Giinilva, 501 

riallurinalion (sec kliydti), 223, and illusion, 
595-96 

Hmiisa Upaniyad, 80n. 

Haihm-vidyd, 80n. 

Harappa, 3 


a'J5n. ' ' 

Harihhadln l.s2; his 

JOII., Dnii.-SOn. 

/lari/m (see liopadeta) 

Hartmaim, E. \ori v>(j 
Hatha, -yoga, 12, 70,, , 7;,, „ „ 

(8 ’ • 


so'i.bi ‘ 


521-23 
Heat (see lejas) 

Heaven, 235, JU9: Lokmata Gets „t, 177 
Hedonism, vefmt'd. 182 ' 

Hegel, 39. 221, 231; his ethics, 47 1 
Hctdeggar, 454 
Hell, 235: eltinal. lfW -99 
Henotheisiii, 4 , 535 


Hetero-siiggestion, 527-2S 
Helu 97. 1-12-43 , 2ii;i. 278, 515, :,y,. 1 i, 7 - 
live rharacters ol, 14 ;; 

Helvabhrmh) (see fallacies), 1-44. ym'. dih- 
nition ol, 10 ;i; distinguished bom cliiila 
and ingirilmsthUiin, 102-3; ftte hpe- ol 
104-7. 571-72 
Himsa, 293, 638 
Hmayana (see lUiddliism), 10 
Hinduism, 6 t, 82, 23:!; popiilai, II: wiii- 
bolned by Gacattl, 172 
Hiranyagarblm, l.dy, 204, jS' 

Hirauxakasipu, 292 
Hiriyanna. M., 2.55n,, 347n, 

Hiuen Tsang, 10 
Hladim iakt'i (see iitkii) 

Homo viiivervis, 4,51 

Hunian nature, Kuddhist dtissificalion of, 
618; its _classificatinn in religious litera- 
ture, 617-19: as clas-ilied in lllmgnviid- 
Gitii, 617-18; Huxley on, tiOS; '‘J:tina 
classification of, 618; |ung's dichotcmiv 
of, 608; tiro asitccis dt, 609, isnes of, 
608-19 ■ ‘ 


Human personality, depth of. 609; Indian 
conception of, 609-12; origin and dcicl- 
opment of, 609-12; tvpcs'of. 612-14 
Hume, 49J, 54S, SS2 

Humom.s, three ikapha, pitta, and t'iivu), 19, 
597, 608, 614 ' ' 


Huxley, Aldous, on human natuic. 608; his 
The Perennial f/u7oiop/iy, 4,52: on three 
forms of modeni idolairr, 452-53 
Huxley, Julian, 453 
Hypnotism, 528 


m, 612 

Iddhis, ten, 88 n. 

Idealism, 302; ancient and modern, 
subjective, 266, 276; Upanisadic 
lA'cstern, 4S0-S2 

Identity-in-differencc (see Blicdabhcda) 
Ignorance (see nvidya) 

Illusion (see Idiyuli and adhyuni], 223; 

ent theories’ of, 596; Nyava iheorv 
Illusory projection (see vivaria), 494 
Immanence, in .saivism, 442; in Visistai 
300 
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Implication (sec aitliSpiitli) 

Incarnation (sec avultu-apj 
Inconclusive piolrans (sec hclvaUIuisa) 
Indclinablc (sec auiimcatnya) 

Indian Logic and Atomism (see Kcilli, A. B.) 
IndivuItialUy, 217, 23-1, 2‘15-47. 276 
Indra, 166-07, 172-73, 541. 584-85, 025; 

doubteis ol existence of, 169 
Indtiyas, "24, 429, 495, 511, 550 
Inductive method, 142, 553-54, 598 
Inlerencc (see anumana), 17, 106, 152, 158, 
237; bailed by previous knowledge, 98- 
100, ■ Biuldliisis on, 55-1; Carviik.as on, 
550; conditional (see upadlii); conditions 
of, 104; deduction and induction in, 142, 
553-54; essential elements in, 142; lallacics 
of (see hctvabhdsay, Lokayata school on, 
174; Madliva on, 318-19, 321-23; Nyaya 
on. 96-102, 141-43, 553-56; in relation 
to perception, 100-2; reply to Carvaka’s 
objections against, 553; subject of, 97, 
100; two types recognized by Madliva, 324; 
two types recognized by Nyaya, 142 
Infinite regress (see auavadha) 

Inherence (sec saiiuwciya) 

Injunction (see vid/ii) 

Inner Ruler (sec antarydmin) 

Intellect (see buddhi) 

Introspection (see aniivyavamya) 

Intuition, 218, 220, 231, 519 
Invalidity {tipratiiiiiiya), 276 
Invariable concomitance (see vydpti) 

Iron age (see Kaliyuga) 

Ua Upaniyad, 315, 402, 451 
Islam, 460, 462 
I.dUpurla, 624 

Istasiddhi (see Viniiiktatman) 
iJvara (see God and Lord), 53n., 64, 81, 162, 
192, 202, 209, 245, 249, 200-61, 266, 270, 
275, 2%, 302, 305-11, 498, 510, 522; 
according to Stiresvara, 264; in Advaita 
Vedanta, 248; and Brahman, 202, 248-49; 
in connection with niyama, 60; controller 
(niyamakn) ol effect,’ 192; distinguished 
Iroin dcuiih, 89n.; his dual form, 249; 
material cause of dreams, 200; His rela- 
tion to individual selves and the world, 
248, 330; resembling- a guru, 51; Yoga 
and Vedanta conception of, contrasted, 
50-51; -bhiwu, 202 
I!,varnlirnnidhTma, 49, 85n., 87n. 

Uvara-Glta, 14 

Isvarakrsna. 13-14; his Smnkhya-kariha, 13, 
53ii.,’ 59n.-60n„ 63n.-64n., G7n., 205, 568, 
588 

Iyer, K. A. Krishnaswaini, his Vedditta or the 
.Science nj Reality, 235n. 

Jahali, 178 

Jacobi, 4; on age of Suiias, 34 
Jada (ace matter), 242-43, 268, 270, 330, 506; 
-tva, 278 

Jagadlsa, 8, 568; on clisjunctiv'c judgeroent, 
136; on memory, 136; his Pakmta-(Ikd, 
135n. 

Jagai, 628 


Jaimini, 5, 33, 151-52, 159, 162-63, 171, 187 ; 
on infallibility of Vedas, 181; quesiioii 
of his identity, 151; silent on existence 
of God, 167 
Jaina Agamas, 10 

faini, J., his Outlines of Jainism, 5Sn. 
Jainism, 9-1:3, 03-64, 74, 82, 86, 183, 489, 507 
518, 523, 549, 551; its belief in minor 
deities, 536; its conception of mind, 518; 
contrasted with Yoga system, 89; on de- 
livered souls, 5(); Digambara school of, 
10; its episteniolog)', 28; on perception’ 
551-52 

Jalpa, 562-63; -kathd, 564, bn-1% procedure 
of, 578-79 

James, William, 131, 455; on formation of 
habit, 63; his Piintipln of Psychology, 
57n., 03n., Sin.; on thinkers of India, 
629; his Vaiiclics of Religious Experience, 
528 

Janaka, 218, 584 
Jtilnka, 498 

Jdli, as caste, 622; .as futile objection, 562, 
575-76; .as a universal, 262, 274, 599 
Jayanta (Bhatta), 38, 94, 182-83; denies 

memory as valid knowledge, 135; his 
Nydyamahjan, 182 

Jaya TTrlha, 8; his Tiittvapraluisika, 313 
Jesus, the Christ, 521, 524-25, 528, 530 
Jewksh prophets, 521 

Jha, Ctuigiin.alh, demarcates Praclna-Nyaya 
from Navya-Nyaya, 125; on modem logic. 
125; his Puwa-Mlmhmsa in its Sources, 
612n. 

JhalT, queen of Chitore, 461 
Jhuna, 70, 518; arupa-, 73, 526; fourfold, 71 
Jijnasa, 188, 206, 265, 317, ,319-2(). 322-23, 
327, 330-31; its nature and object, 317-18 
JTinutavnhana, 043 
Jin.as, 13, 04 

Jlva (sec cit, .self, and soul), 40, 80, 146, 181, 
191-97, 200-4, 242, 249, 2.55-61, 263, 266-67, 
270, 273, 275-76, 278-79, 284, 287. 296. 
330, 437, 440,_471, 473, 496-97, 499. 500-1, 
505-7, 510; unudikanna of, 208; ascent and 
descent of, 191; -bhciva (see individttalily); 
characterized Iry pravrlti-nivrlti, 613; its 
condition in miikti, 201-6, 21)8, 210, 244, 
249, 295-96, 302, 309-12, 331, 339-41, 352, 
364, 375-77, 619; -consciousness, 205; 

-hood, 242; its ignorance as cause of 
creation, 266; -niayd, 378; its natiire. 162, 
194-97, 207, 209, 237-39, 264, 308, 316, 
327-28. 336-38, 352, 363, 373-74, 518, 
618; -parindma, 362; its relation with 
Brahman, 197, 205, 209, 240-42, 244, 248, 
281, 304, 308, 339-40, 363, 379. 382; 
Saliti, 367-68; with sattva prcclominttting, 
613; substratum oC knowledge, 197; with 
tamiis predominating, G13; theory of one 
(see EkajTvaviida); three stales of, 587 
Jlva Gosvainin, 9, 366, 374, 381-83; his 

Sandarbhas, 3G7n., 370n., 372n.-74n^, 

377n.-78n., 381; his Sarvasamvddim, 

366n., 381 

Jivanmiikla{i), 45-46, 60, 73n,, 244, 257. 261- 
62, 269, 274, 277, 296, 330-31, 365, 435-36 
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yivanmukla-Gitu , 454n. 
fwanmuhti-vuieka (see Vidyrininya), 274, 424 
TlvaUnan (see )Tv;i) 

fnann, 200-1. 20(i, 20,S, 244. 249-50, 254, 257- 
58, 2G1, 205, 207, 281. 289-90, 299. 301 
303-4, 308, 318, 324, 327-28, 512, 518, 
549; adjeclival, 195; happiness and misei 7 
as ilR I'm ms, 510; pmc, 195; relational 
in eharacLcr, 511; religion ol, 251; siib- 
slaiiLive, 195; its synthesis with hhalui, 
254, 291; its synthesis iviih li/inna, 187, 
200, 304; -inarga, 203-4, 017; -ialiti, 264. 
350-51, 580; -suarulm, 195 , 341; -yoga, 
309-10, 401, 455, 530; -yogin, 017 
Jmnulakmna (see pcrceplion), Advaila view 
ol, 20()n. 

TnaiioUania. his CtDidrika, 258 
Jones, Dr. Ruins M., 527 
Judgeineul, 40, 599; as avaya, 601; complex, 
143; copulalive, 1,37; disjnnelive, 134-35; 
its lalschootl, 132-33; lormation of, 132: 
illusory consciousness and (see kliyali), 
134; Nyaya view ol, 96, 100, 108, 129-35; 
pari played Ity vi^ayntu in, 136-37; per- 
, ccplual, 129, 132, 135, 138-39; in Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy, 302; in ,i'iivism, 391; 
as sunJinljm, ,508; syuihcik' [paramaHii), 
101-4, 100-7; its viilidily, 130 
Jung, C. G., .581, fiOS; hi, s' Cnllt'clml Papers on 
Anatylicnl Psychology, OHu.; Ids Integra- 
lion o[ (he Pcisniiali/y, 529n.; on sainuclhi, 
528-29 

Justice, law ol rclrihuUvc, 300 
'jyolisloina, 1,59-06. 

KabTr, 459; on untouchabilUy and sectarian- 
ism, 401 

Kaimlya, 40, 53, 202, 310, ,523, 637 
Raid, 285, 445; polarity of, 442-44 
Kala, 36, 209, 288, 339, 390, 446, 497-98. 500; 
■mayuvapa, 591; nature of, 502; refuted 
by Citsukha, 273 
Kalidasa, 155 
Kaliyuga, 29-1, 350 
Kalpa, 1,54 
Kalpa-, Sutras, 5 

KalpaUiru- pari mala (sec Appaya DTk.sila) 
Kama, 178, 372, 508. 631. 644-45, 047-50; how 
to control, 298; -Inka, 75 
Kamala.slla, 10, 182 
Kam!3alii,<valara, 179 

Kanada, 10, 33; on knotvlcdge from autbor- 
ily, 556; his rcfntalion of Svabhavavada, 
181); his J'aiii’siha-Sulra (see Vaisesiha- 
Sutra) 

Kandda-Sitlra (sec Vaiirsika-Suira), 538n., 
543n. 

liaiicukas, 438, 446 
Kane, P. V., 347n. 

Kant, 39. 67, 221, 453, 481-82, 485, 487, 490, 
548, 682, 619; on coii,sciousncss, 60; his 
Critique of Pure Reason, 38, 438; Ills 
theory of ego, 509; and Yoga system, 60 
Kaiiiahoddhara, 568, 570-71 
Kapalas, 387 
Kapha (sec liuraour.s) 

Kapila, 14, 33, 48, 418; his dualism, 181 


Kapota, 285 

Karai}a, 240, 268, 511; -avidxa. 2ti7; Bralinun, 
205; -citta, 57; mula-, 261; nimhhi-. 2ti;; 
-saliti, 207; samavayi-, 272; .wiha, 39tt, 
597; upadana-, 190,' 192. 208-9 'HT, 

Karma, 9, 12-13, 16-17, 61. 72. 8i[. "iSl, l,s7. 
195-96, 20D-3 , 297, 209, 240 , 24S-5(t’ 251 
257-58. 260, 262. 267, 271-72, 277,’ 2'sh 
288, 291, 296 , 299, 302-3, 303. 310-11. ~Ii>' 
318, 330 , 429, 471-72: -dta\!i, 601-5; 
-bandha, 403; -bhumi, 0.17; denied bs 
Lokayata school, 176; and divine will, 
499-501: doctrine of, 57, 120. 2;),5, 23, S, 2O0. 
305-7, 629; essential for vvbtnn, 1S7: four 
types of, 636; kamya, naiinitliha, yimddha, 
and nitya, 100, ' 260, 627-28; lair of, 
611, 624; legal conception of, 307; -marga, 
617; meaning of, 500; -Mlmariisa. 15!, 
160, 187, 472; -misia bhahli, 291: momen- 
tmn. 269; prdrahdha, 260, 2,83: sahkai.i’s 
view of, 187; -sunnyrna, 403. 6:18: -yoga, 
309-10, 401, 43.5; -yoga, results in a' rich 
mental life, 403-6; -yoga, its teachings. 
530; -yogin, 617 
Karna, 643 
Kartabhaja, 462 
Karti, 238, 204, 490; -iva, 331 
Karund, 84u., 86, 632 

Katya, 208, 261; -Brahtnaloha. 203: Brahman, 
204-5; Brahman and Prajapati, 203: -citta, 
57; Jfva, 209; -vidyd, 267; -vimukti, 73 
Kafokrtsna, 360 
Kasdya, 618 
Kashmir Saivism, 495 
Kasmiraka Sadananda, 279 
Kathas, 170 

Katha(s), -bahya, 565; classes of people par- 
ticipating in, .564; three kinds of, 563 
Kal/ia Upaniyad, 15, 168-69, 191, 235, 369n.- 
■ 70n., 374n.. 508, 524, 543n. 

Kaiisitaki lirdlimana, 151 
Kamilaki Upanisah, 80n., 191 
Keilii, A. B., 76n.; his Indian Logic and 
Atomism, 126n.: his The Karma-MTinUmtd, 
539n.; his review of Taltva-cintamani, 126 
Kena Upaniyad, 169, 320 
Keinyas, 169-70 
Kevaddha Sutta, 88n. 

Kcvala{a), 518-19; -anvaya, 554; -anvayi, 555; 
bbakti, 290; -kumlthaka, 81n.: -lyameha, 
534; -vyatirekT, 535 
Kevalanvayi-tlha (see Gadadhara) 

Kevalin, 58. 65 , 74 

Khandadeva, 159; on adhikarana, 569; his 
Bhatladipikd, 569; on object of Munaiiisa 
pliilosophy, 167 

Khandana-khancfa-khddya (see Srihaisa) 
Khandanoddhara, 172n, 

Khoda Bu.x, 523n. 

Khydli (see a-, alaukika-, anircacamya- 
anyathd-, asat-, dtma-, tadasat-, sat-, an 
aiparita- kh\atis) 

Kierkegaard, 454; his Works of Love, ■' 
452n. 

Kimiira, his A Historical Study of the 
Hinayana and Mahaydna and the ( 
of Mahdyana Buddhism, 595n,. 
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Kinauivah, 497, SOlii., 50411.; -[inikaia, 504n. 
Kleki{s), 87, 472; live, 5!);)-U4, 004 
Knowledge (see at and pliintt), 249; in Advaita 
and Dvaila, )9.5; an.dybis and .soiirce.s ol, 
54!)-r)0: live kinds of, according to Jainism, 
5i8; indclerminate, 515; niediale, 256; 
path ol (sec Jnana-marqa), 203-4; right 
(sec pHiiiui), 275; sell-validiLy ol, 275. 
560; iiom .similarity (.sec upainiiiia), 557; 
.subjcLl-oljjcct relation in. 483-84; theories 
of Irue, i31-,'!2: ivvo functions of, 645; 
two kinds of, 158, 5T1; valid, 128-31; 
verbal, 256; Vi.sisi advaita definition of, 
510 

Koiai, 55; ,and kirJras, 589-92 
Krammnnkti, 637 

Kramn-snndnrhha of Bhagavatii, ."Sin. 
Krctsclinicr, his Physique and Chaiactcr, 608 
Kriyd, 25S, jO'In., 512; fiv'c forms of, .35.S; 
■sakli, 264, 350-51, 586; -yoga (see Uipas 
and yoga) 

Kr.sna (8rT), 218, 279. 281-86, 288-90 292-93, 
299, 366, 521, 523-25, 530. 638; his ad- 
vice to Nanda on service, 292; liis 
advice in gopls, 291; his enumeration of 
sidilhis, 522; his harmony of jhliiia, 
bhakti, and karma, 299; as supreme Self, 
194; two dlmmans of, 37 1; two main as- 
pects of his rasahood, 370; as vdda, 564; 
Yaiioda’s love for, 294 
Kv^nndasa, 402 

Krsna Misra, 183; hi.s accotint of Lokayala 
doctriucs, 179 
K.^ara, 641 

Ksetra, 215; -jua, 215, 218, 414; knowledge 
of, 218 , 

Kubja, 296 
Kularka Pandita, 270 
Kurnui a-sam bhava, 1 55 

Kumarila Bhaita, 5, 95, 155, 158-59, 163-64, 
511; hi.s conception of dhatmia, 160-61; 
on consdniisness, IDO; silent about God, 
167: his sloknvarttika, 153, 150; his theory 
of knotvledge, 96 

Kuiidakunda, his Prnvacanasura, 518n. 
A'lnirifliinT, 612; kula-, 586; malm-, 441; 

-sakti, 430, 441; -yoga, 530 
Kunna Puriii.ia, 14 
Kusunuwjali (see Nyava-kimimahjali) 
Kutadanla Suttaiita, 81n. 

Labour, division of, 014 
Laghuhhdgavalamrtam, 370n. 

Laghucandriha (.sec Brahmananda .Sarasvatl) 
Laksaiia, 18, 266, 306; jahat-svUrtIm and 
ajahat-svTirUia, 145 
T.ak.stnana, 64;i 
Laksmana Bliatla, 357u. 

Lak.smT,' 325, 327, 329-30, 541 
Lak.smldhara, 447 
Lak.sminrshhhn, his Hbhoga, 266 
Lalila-vistara, 179 
Laiikavatdra-kulra, 456 
Lao L/C, 12 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, 162, 539; his ArlJia- 
saiigraha, 539n. 

Law, B, C., 58n., 75n. 


I.aya-yoga, 61n., 70n. 

Leibnil/, 520 

Lesytis, six kinds ol, 618-19 
Lcuba, 455, 528; on religious or stipcrcon- 
scioiis experiences, 527 
Liberation (.see innksa), 74, 188, 201, 205-6- 
(see mukli), 194, 202-4, 241, 244-45 vjg’ 
57. 260. 277, 295, 306; actording" to 
Advaita Vedanta, 206; double stage of, 
in Buddhism, Jainism, and Vcdanlai 
7311.; Sarvajiiatman on, 262; state of, 195,’ 
Yoga view of, 56, 74 
Libido, 611 

Lieklcy, his The Nenous Sydein, 80n. 

Ldc, its four ideals, 604 
Life of NdgSi junn, 33n. 

Z.7//7, 203, 288, 308, 311, 327, 34-1, 350, 367, 
468; Vedanta doLtrinc of, 335 
I.imitation, theory of (sec Avacehedavada) 
Limiting adjuncts (see upddlwi) 

Lihga (sec hclii), 515, 554; -Uuiril, 44, yif 
597 ' ’ 

Locke, 489, 548 

Logic, three divisions of Indian, 125 
Logos, 529, 581, 583 

Loha, 171, 204, 206-97, 414; God’s, 288; 

inupa-, llama-, and tUpa-, 75 
Lokaclirya, 8 

Lokayala school, 9, 171, 173, 175, 178-80; cur 
authority of Vedas, 176; on Buddhist 
form of inl'crenee, 182; cause of its down- 
fall, 180; its denial of karma, 1713; its 
denial of past and future birlhs, 175; its 
division of inference into two classe.s, 182; 
end of, 179; epistemology of, 173-75; 
ethics of, 178; on God and heaven, 177; 
on means of valid knowledge, 174, 181- 
82; metaphysics of, 175-77; on nature of 
consciousncs,s, 174-76; nalure its watch- 
word, 177; and Nyriya-Vai.scsika, ISO; 
their preference for politics and eco- 
nomics, 178; on religion and religious 
exercises, 170-77; on Vedas and Vedic 
riles, 177-78, 182 

I.ord (sec God and I.svara), 200-1, 203, 305, 
307; incarnation of, 308; of love, 311; 
the means as well as the end, 205 

Madan. 467 

MadanaiuohanajT, 357n . 

Mrulhai,_ 528 

Madhavacarya (see Vidyaranya), 8, 87; hi.s de- 
nunciation of Carvaka school, 183 
Madhusudana (.SarasvatT), 7-8, 255, 201, 278- 
79, 580; hi.s Advaita-ratna-raksana, 277, 
580; his Advnitasiddhi, 8, 255, 277, 5G7n.. 
575; a bhakta, 278; hi.s definitions of 
falsity, 278; a dialectician and syncretist, 
277-79; his Sarnksepa-simraka-sTira-san- 
gralia, 277; his Siddhdnta-bindii, 26fi, 277; 
on unity and plnralily of JTvas, 278; his 
Vcdanta-halpa-latiha, 277 
Madhva (see Anancla TIrtha), 8-9, 187, 314- 
15. 319, 321, 323, .328; his approach to 
pramdna, 318-21, 324; his hhasya on 
Brahma-Stitra, 64In,, 644n.; his Brahma- 
munaihsa, 313-32; cctana, acetana, and 
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Madhva — Conlinucd 

ahhiman'm'^ in ilic philosophy of, 326- 
2P; his concopLion of Biahiiuin, 316-17, 
320, 320-30, 332; liis couccption of God, 
541; I' is conception oi svorld as nilya 
and aidlya, 318, 330; considers two kinds 
"of anumdna, 324; delines hailhya and 
alnidhya, 325; defines Ijondasc, 331; on 
discipline leading to makm, 330; distin- 
guishes five kinds of mulctiyogyas^ 328; 
his ductiinc of bheda, 326; on duragraha 
Of bhutiUi, 324; his explanation of texts 
of Upaiii.yids, 197, 31.5, 541; final posi- 
tion of, 327; on lit'efold diftercnce, 330, 
541; on pvaninukli and mukti, 330-31; 
on ' hnnnu. 310; observes three types of 
edanu, 327; his refntalion of Mayavada, 
325-20; his rejection of Vedic authority, 
314; on sruli', 314, 310-20; studies the 
world in two aspects, 324; Ills Taltva- 
saiihhyana. 326; on theory of knowledge, 
,318, 320-24; hi.s thirly-scvcn works (Smua- 
mCilii), 313; on three cases of sutta, 325 
Madhynmd (sec sound), .580-87 
MidhyamahTwaidm (sec ClantlrakTrli) 
Madhyainika .school (.sec Hiuldlii.siii), 10, 37-39, 
199; works of, 11 
MadIn’f-niilia-Sntrn, 1 1 
MaacU'dcnc, Mary, 528 
uMhhuraUi. 13-14, 41, 1.5I-.52, 201, 313, 498, 
til2n„ 61711., 646-47, 640; on Byliaspati, 
172 

Mitliubhriiya (.see Paliuijah) 

Mahnhluivu, 372-73, 526 
MahabhiiUis, .54, 65, 388, 495, 612 
Maluihodlii Jatiiha, 498 
Maliadevii (,scc Nyrm-ltaustubha) 

Mnhnmayfi, 392, 44l 
Mahdniivruia Tantm, 80n., 447 
Mahaprirna, 8 .os 

Uahat (SC’C bnddlii), in Upaiinsads, 508, 584 
Mnhawigga, 160, 521 
Mahdvai/iHi,dh«, 376 , 

MalimJdliya(^), 258 (see Ahtiih liralimasim and 
Tattvmnasi) 

MahTmdyd aniimam, 270 
MahTwhlja-viddinbnnd (.sec Bhajia Vadlndra) 
Maliavlra, 10,' 634; on Aimruiiyas, 169 
Mahavralas, 387 
Uabayajhas, five, 042 
Mahayaiui (sec Buddliisiii), 455 ^ 

Mailvdyaifi Ulmniyad, 12, 76, 172 
Mailrcya, 11, 289 
Mailreyaniilha, 33 
Matin, 84ii., 86, 032 
Maiin Ultani.snd, 80ii., 83ii. 

MajjJiiina Nihaya, _82n. 

Major term (sec sndhya) 

Makkhali Gosfila (see Ajivaka) 

Manana, fi2ii., 317, 330 
Manas (sec mind), 43, 55, 59, 66, 67n., 239, 
264, 321-24, 327, 427, 429. 478. 497, 500, 
507, 518-19, ,549-51, ,584-86; as common 
10 all .senses, 511; Kaijia definition of, 
509; trcaled as a sense (indriya), 512 
Mandana (Miilra), 255-57, 259, 266, 268, 276, 
650; his BruhmasieWn, 25 6 , 265 , 272; Ins 


Mandana — Continued 

doctrines of spiiota and Sabdiahaiu, 2tHi: 
on hmma, 260; i’ratihimhaidda of 2>in; 
on sdbdi bimvanii, 161; on tno kinth ot 
tividyd, 237 
Mandavya, 202 

Mdndukya-katiha, 114, 2.12, 210; ■hktiv a, 
241n.-42n. 

MSndiikya Vpanisad, 377ii., 454 
Mantega77a, I’aolo, 608 
Mantras, 4. 0, 39,_79n., 151, 160, 172. 443-4". 
531, 605; Lokavata view tif, 176 77; Vcdic, 

178, 285 
Mantrayana, 39 

Mantra-yoga, 70n., 530; wherein it CLin4--t', 
79n. 

Manii, 154, 164, 172, 622. 632 
Mdrgtts, three, 617 
Manus, 58 jn. 

Marxian etlncs, 453 

Maryiida-marga (see Pusti), 201 -j. 354-55 
Materialism (sec Carvaka, I okayata, and 
Brhaspali), 168-83, 302, 4S9 
Mathara iiiiii, ,376n. 

Mathuranatha (TarkavagTs.i), 570 
Matrix (ntiitrkd), 444-45 
Matsya, 285 

Matter (see acit, /atja. and Prakni). lau of 
conservation ol, 503-4 
Mating Tin, 456n. 

Max Miiller, 4, 171, 523n., 536. 631; his Stx 
Systems of Indian riiilowliby, .3j5n.-3rm., 
5’39n., 583n.; his Three ' La hues on 
Vedanta PhilosopJty, 535n. 

Max Planck, 214 
Max IValleser, on Nagarjuna. 33 
Maya, 13, 162, 193-94, 200, 206, 233-36, 2-10 
42, 245, 248-49, 255-56 , 258-59 , 263 , 266 
275-77, 282-83, 287, 239, 290, 296, 313 
317, 433, 494, 522, 610; aninwanha. 244 
247, 26S, 289; asuddlm-, 390, 392; uyarona 
and viksepa inJuis of. 19.'). 261; -5T/n, 442: 
concept' of, 2J4, 247-48; dvma-huttmntva 
of, 261; as manifold of nmna-tupa. 248; 
-inoha, 173; nature nt, 279; as /wiigjufin 
iakti, 392; as paiimmi upadana, 190 
270; as jjower {iaktu of God. 219, 287 
367-68; three ingredients ot, 288; tuceba 
from Brahman’s .standpoint, 244 
McDougall, William, 521n-: his^.fn Outline 
of Abnormal Psychology, 615n. 
McTaggart, believer ’ in pre-existence of self, 
110 

Mcdcs. law.s of, 034 _ 

Meditation (see upasana), on symbols, ..O- 
Meghanadari, 8 

Memory, 175. 222, 224; nature of, lja-36 
Mental modification (see vrtti) 

Mental perception (sec amivyavasaya) 
Metaphysics fsee antiiksikT), 1/h, _34-36, 308, 
487; Buddhist, 27; ethical system built 
on, 449-50; in Gita, 400. 407; Hindu meta- 
pliysical tradition, 451; introduction of, 
into society. 450; Karma as a metaphya- 
ral force. 6U; of matcriali.sts, 175-77; of 
Nyaya-Vai&sika, 01-93; 109, 111, 122, 120- 
27. 149; obstacle in appreciating Indian, 
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Metaphysics — Cuiiti lined 

477; its pivot and foundation, 27, 477; 
ot Raniiinuja, !it)3-r), 308; of Vetliinta, 219, 
231 

McUu-Sutlu, 456 
Middle term (see helu) 

Mriiiiiiiisa, H, KiO, 1S7, 5-19; its atheistic out- 
look, TijS-.IO; its conception of heaven, 
103; dillcrenre betu'cen earlier and later 
schools ol, 1,59; on God'and deities, 166- 
1)7; on knoivledH'c divorced from ritualis- 
tic rvork, 161-6.5; on man’s nature and 
goal, 162-65; its meaning and scope, 160; 
nature of inokyi in, 163-64; not poly- 
theistic, 539; on potency ol sacrifice, 165- 
60; promises luHilment of desires llirongh 
lites, 164, 167; on i/ihda as prtiindim, 152; 
on two cla.sscs of acts, 160; on vpnmdna, 
557 

MJiiiniiisd-Suim (.sec Jaiinini), 5, ir)l-.52, 171, 
569; on possihiliiy of emancipation, 163; 
on real nature ol Jlvatman, 162 
Miinruiisakas, 151-55, 260, 271, 305, 519, 552. 
557; on ahsolnte dissolution, 164; aliliySli 
of, 259n.; on authority ol Vedas, 556-57; 
Bhiitla .school of, 261; otr knowledge 
from Vcdic texts, 159, 559-60; Prlthhakaia 
school ol, 261; on pmma, 157; rccogniro 
two kinds of energy in iitjimctions, 161; 
on ynji'ui, licima, and danei, 102 
Mind (see mantis and iinlnhkarniia), 196, 261, 
275; in Advaita Vetliinta, 508-10; in Bud- 
dhism, 516-18; atid consciou.sness, 506; in 
Jainism, 518-19; nature and activities 
of, 507-19, 591; in Nyilya-Vai.sc.sika, 506, 
513-16; in Purva-MTinumsa, 511-12; in 
.Siiihkhya and allied .schools, 512-13; study 
of totsl, 520-51; thvesUoUl of. 5!6; types 
of, 616; in Upanisads, 507-8; in ViSista- 
dvaita, 510-11 

Minor prciiii.se (see pahmdhminata) 

Minor term (sec pahm) 

MTi-ribai, 401 

Misapprehension (see anyathdgmhana) 

Mi.shra, U., his Conception of Mailer, 
502n.-,5n. 

Mithila, 94 

Milhya, 243, 318, 324-25, 432; its meaning in 
.‘saukara’s commentary. 203; -Iva (see 
falsity), 264, 273, 326 
Mitra-Varitna, 024 

Modal view (sec Paryfiyarthika-naya) 

Modern logicians (sec Navya-Nyaya), defects 
of, 150; their ignorance ol rival schools, 
148; and latv of Karma, 149; their 
meagre contribution to ctliics, 149 
Mohii (sec tumas), 331-32, 517 
Mohcnjo-claro, 3 
Moksa (see miikli) 

Monad, 428-29 

Monism (see Advaita), 194, 535; qualified, 
277; Vcdic, 220 
Monoid oism, 87 
Monotheism, 535 

Moral action, Brahmanical idea of, 627-30; 
and its goal, 636-38 


Morality, Brahmanical, 630-32; in Buddhism 
and Jainism, 625-27; its foundations 
examined, 450-51; a necessary ground of 
philosophical competence, 622 
Moral law, 120, 306 
Mother, tlivine, 525 
Motion, 503, 505 
Motor reaction, 512 
Miidita, 84n., 86, 6.32 
Mucha, 79, 88 

Muir, his Original Sanshril Texts, 53Sn. 
Mukerjee, Radliaktimal, his Tlieoiy and Art 
of M\sticisin, 455n. 

Mukerji, A. C',., his The Nalure of Self, 482n. 
Miikla, 277, 331; -puriisa, 69n. 

Miiktalnian, 206 

Muhti (Moksa), 500, 631, 637, 644-46, 650, 
()53-64; Advaita and .Sankara's view of' 
188. 240, 244-45, 249-50, 254, 258, 262; 
aids to, 651-52; Baladcva on, 210; lihaga- 
vala .sehnol on, 288, 291, 295-97; Bhaskara 
on, 202, 208, 362, 364; Dvaita and 
M;idhva’s view of, 194, 204, 327, 329-31; 
and God’s grace and redemption, 205’ 
3O()-7,_309, 311, 330-31; Mmianisakas on, 
163; its nature, 652-53; Nimlmrka on, 
208, 340-42; Nyilya-Vaisesika view of, 56, 
147-48, 472-74; popular philo.sophy on, 
466; .Saivas and Vai.mavas on, 40-41; 
,Saiiikhya-Yoga view of (sec kaivedya and 
liberation), 56, 74; SvTkaniha and .srikara 
on, 193; Vallaldia on. 204-5; Vijfiana 
Bhiksii on, 205; Visisladvaila and Rama- 
nuja’s view of, 193, 'ilO-l, 207, 309-12 
Mnkli-vuda (see Gadadhara) 

Mtiktindadasa, 462 
Mrdddhura. 586 

Mnller-l'Tcicnfels, Richard, 521n. 

Mundaka Upanifnd, 168, 191, 240, 369n.. 
■,374n., 376n.. 544n. 

Muiari Mi.sra, 95; his theory of knotvledgc, 
96 

Murphy, Gnrdtter, 521n. 

Mulshed, 462, 465 

Mystic consciousness, means to, 455-67 
Mysticism, 211, 218, 234-36; a forte in hum.an 
progress, 457; philosophy of, 449-57; of 
Ramiinuja, 310; theistir and non-theis- 
tic schools of, 454-55; transcends morality, 
452-54; and imilivc life, -151-52 

Nahha. 461 

Nada, 442, 585-86; -biiidn, 442-43; -biiidu- 
kola, 445; four states of, 586; -tattva, 393 
Nddabinilii Upanisad, 8 In. 

Nad-i(i)s, 80, 587 

Nagarjima, 7. 11, 33-34, 271; Max Wallcser 
on, 33; sceptical ahoiil existence of valid 
knowledge, 128; his I'igrahavytwarlanl, 35 
Nagoji Bhalla, R5n.; on grahana, 69n. 

Nahar and Gho.sh, their An Epilumc of 
Jainism, 58n. 

Naliu.sa, 199 
Nairatmyaviida, 29, 38 
Naisadha-ciiiiLa, 271 

Naiskarmyasiddhi (sec Snrc.-ivar.a), 255, 258, 
'261, '272 
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fiaixkaimyasidctlii-lTka (see Citsukha) 

Niuyayika(s) (see Nyaya), 155 , 237 , 243n.. 
271. 551, 55‘1; on consciousness, 130; 
laler, on Ihrcc kinds of inference, 555; 
on pramanus (iinuinuna, pyalyalisa, iubda, 
and upamdna), 5!)H-(i()0; on iahda, 556; 
on scll-icvcalcd characler of Vedas, 154 
Naraadeva, 461 
Nammalvav, sayings of. 310 
Nana DTksila, 276 
Nanak, 462 
Nanda, 292 
NandTsvara, 199 

Nafi-vada (see Ragliunallia siromani) 

Naui, 32H, 515; -tva, 515 
Narada, 285, 294, 478, 584; on hrahmacarya, 

298 

Narayana, 188, 194, 197, 282, 285, 320, 332, 
541; fivefold vyuha of, 197 
Narayanakanllia, 39611 . 

Narayana Sarasvail, his VTniLlha on Safikara- 
hhasyii, 279 _ 

Naresvnm-pank.m, 39fin , 

NaroUania, 463 
Nasadlya-.iukla, 214 
Natliajl, SrT (sec GovardlumanathajI) 

Nrdhamuni, 8 

NaLuralihui (sec Svaliliiivavada) 

NaLuve (see iv(iblwvn), evolutes of, 54; walch- 
woi'd of Lokayala school, 177 
NavadvTpa .school, 93, 112 
Navya-Nyfiya (see modern logidan.s), 92, 94- 
95; clhies ol, 147-48; importance of its 
study, 148; main points of, 148-50; and 
a new philosophy of grammar, 148 
NayaiMpnisudhn (see I’ralyagijhagavat) 

Nayanars, 40 

Nco-realisis, of America, 548; of Europe and 
America, 94 

Ne.sciencc (see nvidya), 244, 247, 255-56, 261, 
266-67, 269, 276, 278, 306, 313, 519; 
derivtilive and primal, 267 
'Neti, ncLi’, 282, 302 
Neuraxis, 612 

Nihandha (see Talludrlhadijia), 349 
Nididkydsana, 62n., 317, 330 
Nigama, 437 
Nii!;aininw, 555, 567 
Niganlha Nataputla, 34 
iVigm/i«.s7/iii)irt(,v), 103, 502, 575-76 
Nihilisls (see Sunyavadins), 271 
Nih.iycynsa, 539, 637 
Niknya.i, 05n., 88n. 

Nimbarka, 8, 209-10; on Brahman as upusya, 
208; his conception of Brahman, 207, 
333-36; his conception of creation, 344; 
his conception of mukti, 208; his Daia- 
ilokl, 333; his emphasis on madhurya- 
pyadhdnd l)linkti, 345; on five sddhanas, 
342-43; his interpretation of JJrahma- 
SuLra, 2^6-8; JTva according to, 206, 336- 
39; on mokxd, 208, 340-42; on natrae of 
acil, 339; jriiilosophy, three categories in, 
206; on relation between Brahman, cit, 
and acit, 339-40: on relation bettveen God 
and the world, 345; on relation between 
Tiva and jacal, 208; on relation between 
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Nimbarka — Continued 

JIvas and Brahman, 207: hi, ,chiiiil of 
Vedanta, 333-46; supports vuiyimsmi'-ti 
as against jlvanmuhii. 042; his ssstem 
ttom ethical and religious points ot \icu, 
theology, 343-44; his tlicon <>£ 
Bhed-abheda relation, 206, :l}}-46; hi, 

^ r edatita-payijuta-sauyahlia, 

Ninilla, 189, 240, 266; -kayana, 189-90. 192 
207-9, 263 

Niibija (sec samadhi), 523 
Nirnimittavada, 498 
Nirodim (see satnadhij, 435 
Nhvana, 71-72, 431, 450-32, 434, 463. 527. 607 
Nirvikalpa, perception, 66n.; supercanscitms- 
ness (see samadhi) 

Ninikalpaka, perception, 129-30, 132, 1:38, 
511; knowledge, 514 
Nirvirodhavada, 280 
Nisedhasj 4. 629 
NiskSma-kayma, 309-10 

Nitya, 317-18; -biuldha-suddha-muhta, 249; 
-hayma{s), 260. 627; -Hid. 354; -mnlUu, 
541; -samsdrin, 327; -id, 446; -uptatd, 446 
Nilya Tanlya, 386 
Nivytli, 231, 516 

Niyama, 15, 49, 81, 83-87; -vidhi, 263 
Niyamaka, 192, 206, 308-9; -tva. 192 
Niyamya, 206-7, 308-9; -tva, 207 
Ni'yantr, 305 

Niyati^ 390, 427, 446, 498 
Niyoga, 261, 628 
Non-apprehension (see agyahana) 
Non-attachment (see vairdgva) 

Non-bcing (see ahhdva), 272 
Non-cognition (see anupalabdhi) 
Non-difference (see abheda) 

Non-dualism (see Advaita) 

Non-ego, 228-29, 241 

Non-existence, perceinion of (see annpa- 
labdhi) 

Non-Illusion, theory of, 560 
Non(not)-self, 220, 235, 239-41, 482, 486, 489, 
614 

Non-spirit (see acelanu), 327; constituents of, 
327 

Notthorp, his Logic oj the Sciences and 
Humanities, 454n. 

Not-Atman, 472 ' 

Nrsimhasrama, 8. 261; his Pancapadihti- 

vivarana-pyakdiikd, 262 
Nrsimhatdpam Upanisad, 374 
Nyasa, 79, 88 

Nyaya (see Naiyayikas), 7-8, 37-38, 93, 131, 
243, 271, 316, 489-92, 496, 551; on anupa- 
labdlii, 558; and Buddhistic schooh, 94; 
its chief value, 97; conception ot Goil, 
471-72. 538; conception of perception, 
511; conception of rules of life and con- 
duct, 472; division into three schools, 
126; on existence of God, 471-72; later, 
on inference, 553; older, and perception 
of self, 533; schools ot Bengal and 
Milhila, 553; the science of definitions, 
94; sixteen topics of, 92, 562; and study 
of linguistic problems, 107-8; -vakya, 368- 
69, 571; view of inference, 556 
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Nyaya-bliusyu (see Vrusyfiyana), 127n.. 563)1., 
57611.; and divine aulliorsliip of Vedas, 
110; and God's solicitude lor siilferiiig 
creaLures. 123 

NyayabocUuiii on Tarkaiongraha, 504n. 
Nyaya-clJpuvalt (see Anaiidabodlia) 
Nyayakandali (see iiTdliara) 

NyZiya-kmistubha (see Maliadeva), 128, 129ii., 
135-36; on five theories of illusion, 134- 
Nyaya-kusuindnjali (see Udayana), 472ii.. 

542)1.-43)1., 577 
NydyalilZwalT, 502n. 

Nyaya-rnuktiranda (see Anaiidabodlia) 
Nydyamanjan (see Jayanta), 168, 514ii., 516ii. 
NyaytimrLa (see Vyiisa Tlrtlia) 
NyayupmiUiddhi, 568 

Nydya-Sulra (see Gaur,iiii.i), 17, 110, 125-26, 
497)1., 498, 505)1., 562n., 575ii.-76ii., 

579)1.; on God, 110, 538, 563 
Nyaya-Vai,sesika. 37-38, ^ 56, 324, 489, 495, 
499, 515, 549-50, 552; and anyalha-kliyfUi 
or vipanta-khyati , 259n.; on autlioriLy of 
Ved.is, 110; conception of truth and 
error, 559; dillci-ent sciences not liar- 
tiioniously integrated in, 149-50; epistem- 
ology ol, 94-109; lunctions ol pranas in, 
688n,; on God, 109-10, 112-14, 149; on 
illusion, 560; on inl'allibility of Vedas, 
123; and Lokayata school, 180; non- 
believers in uncreated characler of Vedas, 
110; on po'ception of self, 553; qualities 
of Atman according to, 51,3; religioti of, 
471-74; .synthesis of, 93; view of bnddhi, 
513; view of elements. 496-97 
Nyuyavil) itika (see Uddyotakara), 115n., 265, 
472)1, 

NydyaviirLtika-tdtparyatlka (see Viicaspati 
Misra) 

Object (see viyaya), 239, 241. 256, 259 
Oin (sec I’ranava), its effect on concoilralion, 
81 

Otitological, fact of all crcainrcs being in 
essence God, 283; realily of the world, 
495; status of Attnan, 483; view of subject- 
object relation, 136 

Ontology’, of Bhcdabheda school, 361-62; of 
ttiodern logicians, 146-48; its relation to 
epistemoiogy in Madhva’s system, 313 
Optiniistn, Iti'dian, 654 

Organic atid inorganic products, classification 
of, .305-6, 505 

Origitialioii, theory of (see Aratnbhavada) 
Orthodox schools, fiuidaraciital postulates of, 
9 

Ouspensky, 458 

Fada, 414, 444-45; parama-, 291, 311 
Piida, 193, 197, 199-201, 203-5, 210 
Padartha-dlmrma-sangraha, 497ti., 499n.-504n. 
Paddrtha-mandana (see Veiiidatta) 
Padartha-tallvunirnaya (see GangapurT Bhatta- 
raka) 

Paddrtha-tattvanirupana, 146n. 

Paddrthas, 271; three, 387 
Padarthavivaka, 504n. 


Padmapatla, 7-8, 257, 264, 267, 270; on 
avulya, 263; his definition of falsity, 264- 
65; ills Pancapddika, 262-63, 264))!- '^his 
school, 262-65 
Padma Puraifa, 173 
Pddukapancaka, 521 
Pdlind Doha, 465 
Paiti (sec pleasure and paiti) 

Pdka-prakriya, 504 

Paksa, 97-98, 142-43, 515, 567; -dharmald 97 
567; _-ta. 97-98 
Pahsalu-liha (see jagaebia) 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 34 
Pali, Buddhistn (sec Hmayana); canon, 460 
Pancadasi (see Vidyaranya), 2’7-l, 424, 544n. 
Panca-kancuka, 390 
Paucakararit, 554 
Paheapddikd (see Padtnapada) 
Paficapadika-vivarana (sec Praka.<at]nan) 
Pahcapddika-vivarana-pruhdUka. (see Nrsiih- 
ha.sratn;)) 

Pailcardlra, 8, 13, 300; authoritativeness of 
301 

Paticaratra, 16, 168, 191-92, 209, 513; Sakta 
theory of, 192 
Patlcadiklia, 14 

Pattchanana Tarkaratna, examines Saftkara's 
arguments, 147; bis Dvaitokti-ratna-miila, 
147 

Paheikarana, 496 
Patjini, 153 

Pantheisrn, 366, 495, 632 
Pard (see sound), 586 
Parabraltman, 205, 350 
Parama, -aUvaiya, 327; -apwva (.see apnnia); 
-bhakta, 291; -dcvalds, 5,36; -dharma, 291, 
296; -pada, 291, 311; ■puni.sUvt/ia, 212 
Parainahathsas, 281 
Parajndnanda lahart, 447 
ParamdiiH, 274, 500-1, 503; non-6/mub7i(i, 497 
ParamarSa, 101, 104, 106-7, 143, 515 
Paramdrlha, 88n,; -salya, 241 
Paramdrthasdra, 391, 392n. 

Paramarthika, da.sd, 206; ponit of vietr, 560; 

pralyaksa, 626; -salya, 242-44 
Paratna Siva, 445 
Paratniittnan, 189, 198, 202, 282 
Paramtilvia-sandarbha (sec JTva Gosvatnin), 
368n., 373n.-74n.. 378n. 

Paramc-sihiti, 169-70 
Parat)ie,<vara. 446 
Parainiltth, 11 
Parapsychology, 521n. 

Pard-Sakti, 368. 445 
Parasur-ama,285 
Parasurdma Kalpa-Sulra, 437 
Paratah, -prdmdiiya, 157; -pramanyavada, 95; 
-siddha, 492 

Paratanlra, 315-16, 326, 330-32 
Pardvidyd, 168 
Parikaras, 369-70 

Parinama, 43, 190, 193, 195, 208-9, 242, 270; 
-sakti, 362; theory of (-vada), 41, 193, 
243, 262. 329, 379, 499 _ 

Parinami, -nitya, 36; upddana (see Maya), 
190, 270 

Parllrasaralhi, 161 
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fai'yuyfu-Lhifca-naya, 28 
Paia, 396. 437; -inana, 397 
Ffli'it, •■■395, 440; -yaga, 353 
Faiupatii, IfiS, .387, 513; system, 191; Tamasa, 
191; llicoiy, 192 
PaiapoUi-BrahinoJxmmd, 81n. 

Pa^upati, 440; cult of, .3 
Paiyanti (see sound), S86 
Pataiiga, 28,5 

Patanjali, granimadan, 9; his MahcMiasya, 
3 9, 33, 148 

Palafijali, 18, 3.3, 48, 181, 45,5, 521, 523, 525, 
639; his conception of God, 537-38; his 
definilion ot yoga, 530; postulates exist- 
ence of God, 50; mcogni/.cH devotion to 
Isvara, 51; his school ol .Samkhya, 14, 21 
Patafijala school, its conccpliou ot error as 
anyatiuilihavu, 1,5; on knotvledg-e of self, 
70 

Path of gods (path ot light), 190, 204, 298-97 
Path of manes (path of smoke), 199, 297, 339 
Path of Push (sec Pitsli-inarga) 

PaHka Sittlanta, 8811. 

Pa'tilakkham-vilhi, 518 
Puircwalmnbimn (see Vallabha) 

Patriotism, and love for God, 293 


Pindns, 641 

Pingala, 133 

Pinguid, 612 

PTpa, 461 

PiSBcasiddlii, 521 

Pitakas, 10, 20, 618 

Pitr, 298, 328; -ydua (see path of niancs) 

Pitta (sec humours) 

Plato. 221, 320 

Pleasure and pain, 312-1,3, 603-4 
Plexuses (see cakras), 586, 58S-S9 
Plotinus, 69 
Plum, P., 523n. 

Pluialism, 147 
Polarity, 442 
Politics (see dandariiti) 

Polytheism, 122, 535 

Popular philosophy, from Buddha to Sufis, 
460; on evil and p.ain, 466-67: finite 
and infinite in, 468; nindna and niuhti 
in, 463; its pragmatic appin.ich, 459- 60; 
as propounded by niediaei.al s.iiius, -161- 
62; on renunciation vs. assimilation, 467- 
68 

Post-Kandan, idealists, 481; thought, 433 
Prabhd on Siddimnla-muktavdl, 513n, 


PamTinika outlook, 182 
PaartiKya (.see Sriui and apawuscya), 319, 
322 

PuiLptnm Agama, 387n.-88n. 

Pavatuivi jayd-svmvdaya , 522 
Payasi, 179 

Perception (see pmtyalm), 138-40, 175, 237. 
267, 550, 556; BtKldhi.sL schools on, 552- 
53; dcienninalc and iudeterminate (see 
siwikal[>iika and vinikalpalia); extra- 
sensory (sec jtianalak.pifa tind yoga), 520- 
21; Gahgc.sa's docirine ot, 138; Indian 
and VVestern theories ol, 140; and inter- 
cnee, 100-2; Lokfiyata .school on, 17.3; 
nicdhilc and iinniediate, 204; 562, 001; 
Nytiya-Vaiilesika view of, 252-53; ordinaiy 
and extraordinary, 518-19, 599; Prabha- 
loara.s on, 1.18; problem of true, 1.38; and 
realism, 140; .six kinds of, 514; six objects 
of, 139; supcrcon, scions, 520-21; three 
kinds of extraordinary, 599; two clas.ses 
of, 6611., 138 
Perplexity (sec vidhUna) 

Persians, laws of, 634 
Personality, 244, ,507, 516 
Phalabuna (sec aparva) 

Pimllic vvor.sliip, 12 _ • 

Pbonomcnal order (sec prtlpanca) 

Phenomenal stale (see vyavalmrika daia) 
Pliilosoidiical dhsputadon, art of, .562-80; 
cla.s.se,s of, 56.3-65; process of, 667-68, 
technique of, 535-67 . 

Philosophy, best guide to, 218; why consid- 
ered difficult, 217-18; dogmatic vs. cri- 
tical, 548; popular {see popular phrlos- 
opliv); three regions of its knowledge, 
301; starting point of, 324-25; ettscntially 
nnivcrsalistiCj 250; fis a way o£ living, 
449-50 

Physical world, con.stitiients of, 497; 

of, 494-506; and origin of things, 497-99 


Prabliakava (see Prabhakaras), 5, 95, 139, 
163, 511; his conception of injunction, 
161; omits anupalabdhi, 158; his theory 
of knowledge, 96; on validity of verbal 
testimony, 158 

Prabhakaras, 128, 261; on anupahbdhi, 5.58; 
on akliyuti (error), 133, 273, 560: on 
nature ot consciousness, 130, 139; on 
perception, 1.38; on perception of .self, 553; 
on volition, 511-12 

Pradhana (see Piakrti), 66n., 190, 242 
Pradhvaiksdbhava, 328 
Pradyumna, 197. 358, 590 
Fragabhavn, 328 
Praiilada, 292-94, 643 

Prajapati, 541; nbode of, 205; and Kan*! 
Bralinian, 205 

Pmjnd, 11-12, 16. 55. 61. 7.3. 89, 430, 480: 
-jyolih (.see yogim), 62n.; -nrUain, 480; 
riambhani (see rtambhard) 

Prajna, 587 
PrajMna, 508 
PrajndhaiamitS-Sutra, 11 
Prakdva, 514-15; -tfl, 135, 515 
Prakamna, 556 

■ Frakaia (see Vallabha), 549 , ,, , 

Prakasananda. 7, 255; on causality of Brah- 
man and aindna, 276-77; on l^ajivavada 
and solipsism, 276-77; on fivanmukti, 
277; on the role of a Vedanta teacher, 
277; his redanla-siddiianta-muktSvau, 

276; on the world, 276, 277n. 
Prak5.4atman. 7-8, 255. 257, 270, 274; on 
antahkarana, 264; on avidya, 263. on 
causality of Brahman. 263; his definition 
of falsitv, 264-65; on jivas, 264; ns 
Panmpadiha-vivaratra, 262.^ 263n.-64ii, 

hfs Pratibiinbavacla, 260, 265 
203, 270 

Prakatdrtha-vivara77a, 270 
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Erakrli. 12, M-15, 3()-38, 41, 4.'1, 47-48, 50, 
5,3 50-60, 65, 66n„ 09, 189-90, 192-95, 

200-7, 209, 263, 303, 307, 310, 327-28, 
429, 405, 512; tlouiiiic oC, 41-44, 191; 
five ‘conlvatliiig facloi's' ol, 416; -laya, 
63n,; -E/m, 62, 09, 537; -mayo, or mula-, 
389; Paraina, 445 
Vtalaya (see dfissolulion), 307 
Pudayakalii’i, 394-95 

Piama, 271, 275, 549-50; Nyaya-Vai&sika 

view ol, 156-57 
Pmmuda, 77, 331 

PHimami{s), 17, 59, 271-72. 275, 510, 549-50, 
562; accoiding lo Bhagavuta, 282; accord- 
ing to Madhva, 317-22, 324-25, 327; 

according lo Miinaihsa, 152, 158; -uha- 
pcksa, 492: according to Nyiiya, 95, 108-9, 
125-26, 510, 598-99;' psychological .i.spccis 
of, 598-60 1; reality ol, 271; -iastui, 125; 
accoiding Lo Yogavasistha, 425, 427 
Puimuna-nmla (see Anaudabodlia) 
Ptamana-nayii-tittlvaloka, 28n. 

Pmmair, 260. 264, 275, 349, 490, 492 
Pinmcya, 125-20, 271, 311, 317, 324-25, 490, 
492, 519, 562 
Pianiiti, 325 

PiVim, 20-1, 20-1, 435, 513, .510; dilCeicnl kinds 
ol, 587; in Indian philosophy, 584-88; 
in Piasna Upunisad, 587 
Pranava (sec Om), 360 
r)anayliitui, 18, 49, 79n., 80-81, 85, 88 
Prapduca, 194, 207-9, 264; -abluwa, 257; 
ithula, 208 

Pmpatti, 8, 309, 342-43, 357, 417, 522 
Pmuibdha (kuniia), 202, 200, 262, 209, 277, 
285, 472 
Pramln, 330 

Pia<asiapnda, 112, 147, 632; on authorship of 
Vcda.s, 144; -bhUiya (see PadUrtlia-dliarma- 
sai'igKilia), 17 

Prasiia 'Upaiii.ynlj G4n., 191, 30Gn.; -bhnyyn, 
241n. 

Pralardana, King, 80; sacrifice, 80 
Pralibha, 559 
Pralibhujuima, GOn., 519 
Pialihhaslka, 208, 270; -saiya, 243-41; -sisli, 
252 

Pratlbimbd, 260, 329-30, 428; -vada, 200, 264-65 
Pralijnd, 555 
Fratiluis, 294 
Fratiiiiai, 294 

p7-atilHik'iabJirwana (see Buddhism), 84 
P)atiti-.‘,umlara, 318 
Pmtltya-samutpada, 1 1 

Pratt, James B., his The Religious Conscious- 
Hoss, 528 

Pralyahhijm, Buddhist view of, 616; Naiya- 
yika view of, 516 
Pralyagatman, 282 

Pratyagbhagavat, his Nayanaprasddint, 272 
Pratyaliaia, 49, 81, 85 

Pratyakm, 152, 318-19, 321-24, 327; Carvakas 
on, 551); cllEcrent schools on, 550-53, 
000-1; Nyaya view of, 550-53, 599-000; 
its origin, 550; of supersensuous objects, 
551 

Pralynkyikhaiida (see Gange5a) 


Piavmunn, 330-31 
PravaLaiiasuia (see Kundakimda) 

PtavtUi, 325, 512, 510; -vijfiaiui, OOSn." 
Pieiaka-kdiida, 391-92 
Presentiment (see piatibha) 

Picsumplion (see lutiidpalli) 

PicUts, 041 

Previous merit (see adtsla) 

Preyuh, 626 

Price, his Vetceplion, 129 
Pnli-siwdaibha (.see JTva Gosvamin) 370n 
376n,-77n. 

Prohandtim (see sZulhyo), 142 
Probans (sec hcLu), conditional (see iopfidhika- 
lictu) 

Ptthuktva, 513-14 
Prlliivl, 624 
Piihu, 285 
Psyche, 529 

Psychology, estpcrimeiUal, 227; Indian, .581- 
607; Indi.in, distinctive lealiues ol, .5S3' 
Indian and IVcslcin appioathcs to, 5'82-83; 
its position in Ihc W'esi, ,581 
Piidgala, 516, 518, 5-15, 592; its enmposiiion, 
516; -ji/iiidtiiiyn, 31, 73n. 
Piigg/ila-j>rthfi(itli, 75)1., 018 
Pui'ana Kassapa, 21), 34 
Pnrnnas, 41, 281; maloialists ol, 109 
Puraiitlara, 182 

Pure ex)rericncc, ohseuvalion and cmeigciire 
ol, 59-01 

Pnri.itibodiia (Pruiiaprajna), 313 
PUmaldkhydti, 437 

Pnrnsa, 14-15, 30, 38, 45-40, 48, 53, 59, 60, 
104, 280, 495, 498; and hiuldhi, 59; con- 
ception of, 44; conli'aslcid with empiric, il 
self, 40; cnnlvasted wilh Pr.iki'ti, 45; the 
material cause, 287; and its phenoraeiial 
double, GO; -tiiltun, 391 
Puritstiitha, 301; pniiiDin, 212 
Pu)u\a-snkta, 280 

Puru.sottania, 282, 280, 299, ,305, 350, 419; 
Puiiia, 358 

PuriLsollania, bis Vedrwta-ralna-maniU'ia, 334, 
339 _ _ _ ■ 

Purva-MTinaiiisa (see EITmaihsa) 

Puivapaksa, 324, 501; parlial rOle of, 168 
rnrvaiint, 555 
Puj-yastalia, 391n. 

Pusti,’ 199, 203; -mfirga (sec Mai'yada-marga) 
Pulrcsli .sacrifice, 177 

Quality (see guim) 

Quibbles (see chahi',) 

QutI), 402 

Radha, 344, 372-73; -Kr.sita, 403 
Radhakrishnaii, .S., on change of outlook in 
modern Nyaya, 120; his Indimi Philos- 
ophy, 50n.-57n., 67n., 120n., 536n.', 54Gn. 
Ruga, 01, 68. 84, 213, 440, 037 
Raghimalha fSiromani), 8, 130, 147; his atti- 
tude Lo Vaise.sika melaphysics, 127; his 
emphasis on solf-reali/alioii, 149; enu- 
nicrales objects not comju-chcndcd by 
Vaisc.sika categories, 140; his Nah-vdda, 
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Ragliuualh:i— 

l-Ri; hii rci'ision oi fwcJilkiiial onfotogy, 
l-Ki; on ‘lOiucc ot Imai cmancipaLioii, 148 
Rahu, I7(i 

Rajadliinija-yngii, 70n. 

Raja ol liamlhogaili, 4(il 
Rajm, M, 18, 42, 47, 67, 70, 288, 292, 295, 
495, 512 

Raja-yoga. 70n,, 79n., 455; ils Icadiing, 530 
Rajj.il), 461 

' Raju, Kii[)[)ii.swann, .‘!99 
Rakiialadasa Nyayanitna, Ills contributions to 
onlology, 146-47; on pmlit-atc.s of a dis- 
jiuulive judgonicut, 13,); his TalLvuwa, 
146; his Lwolold division ol ie.ds, 147; his 
I'liiidliii-viuiui, 135n. 

Rfl/iywo, 426 

Rama (RamacaiKha), iiT, 218, 425-26, 643; 

j.abaJi’s c'\ljurl.ilion lo, 178 
Riiiiiadvaya, 270; oil juamd, 275; his Vedanta- 
ktntntucIJ, 264, 275; his VedTiuta-knumtidt- 
iiyukln'uun, 264, 275 
RUina-GJta, 424 
Rrmiak.uillia. ;i!)(in. 

Rainaktishna (I’iuainah.imsa) Sti, 211, 218, 
523-25, 52S, 63(1; on Uhugavuta, 299 
Rruniinanda, 461 

Ramananda, his Fiwiunio/JtniySsrt, 262 
Ramannia, 8, 3.5n„ 187-9:1, l<)()-97, 200-6, 
208-10, 270, ,‘100, 313, 316, 610; on 
iio.sLlic'lit; coiiccplion of liralim.an, 307-8; 
on Bhakti and its goal, 309-10; on 
chanirtcr of knowledge, 559-60; his con- 
ccpiion ot God, 540-41; his conception of 
JTva, 19H, 207; his conception ol peicep- 
Lion, 511; his conccpiion ol SmX\a-iarinn 
relalion, 192, 206-9, 303; his epistemol- 
ogy, ;U)2-,3; Ids ethical conccpiion ot Brah- 
man, 305-6; his genius tor synthesis, 300; 
his melaphy.sical conception ol Brahman, 
303-5; his mysticism, 310; on pensistcnce 
ol ego, 229; reality according lo, 301;_wt- 
kliydti ol his school, 259n.; hi.s iiibhasya, 
54(ln.-4hi„ 544n.; on mlhana-safitaka, 
309; his thcoiy of Karma, 306-7; his 
theory of non-illusion, 560 
Rama.siiiiha, 465 
Rama TTvlhtt, 261 
Randymm, 1.52, 178, 424, 521, 640 
Rainc.svar.i, 447 

Ranadc, 64n., 75n.; his A Conslructwe 

fium:y of U kanhhadic Pliiloiopliy, 64n,, 
75n. 

Rasa, 18, 3.50, 354, .‘170, 40_6, 510; concept of, 
601-2; its relation to Atman. 602 
Rcisa-llld, 357n., 358 


Reality — Continued 

taratamya), 328; cmpiiical (-ee vxdi’jha- 
uka siityay, essence ot, 237; csOcniiallv 
spiritual, 309; manifold character of, 28; 
seeming (see pidtibiindka solyay, sub- 
stance tiew of (see Atraarada,; ’supreme, 
194; supreme, and its realiAitioii, 188-89; 
thiee essential attiibiitcs of, 301; tran- 
scendental, 243 

Realization, mental preparation for, 529--V; 
stages of yogic, 43 j 

Reason, and authority, 488; subject mattei of, 
218 

Rebiith, doctrine of, 235 

Receptacle consciousness bee abna-vijnSnii) 

Ikecognition (see ptalyabtiijna) 

Redemption (see grace), 307 
Rednclio ad fibsiirduin (sec tatko) 
Reflection, theory of (sec .\bh.7s;n3d3 and 
Piaiibimbarad,t), 267 
Regressus ad irifinitiini. 137-38 
Rclatis'ity, ethical, 634-36 
Rele, his Mysteiious KnndtiHnl, jkiSn. 
Religion, 250, 25-1; cognilise aspect of experi- 
ences in, 529; and Lokayata school, 176; 
of Nyaya and Vaisesika, 471-74 
Retribution, law ot, 307 
Revelation, 237, 300 

Rg-Veda (see I'cda), 39. 133ii., 1G6, 169, 236, 
313, 405, .544n., 61 In., 623 
Rhine, Joseph B.mks, .52hi, 

Rhys David.s, C. A. F. (.Mis.), her .4 ISuiWdst 
Manual of Pixcbological Etliiix (Dhamnui- 
saiigani), 38ii., 6011., 73n., 86n., 89ii., 

51811., 605n.; her Buddhist Pwchohgx, 

5811., 63n., 07n., 7Iu., 82n., ,v6n.; her 
Suliya OT Buddhixt Oxigins, 82n.; on Voga, 
88; Aung and (sec Aung and Rhys 
Davids) 

Rhys Davids, T. AV., his American lecluifs, 
618n. 

Righteousness, divine, 306 
Rjuprakaiika, 260 
Rohal, 402 

Rsablia, 285; bis advice to parents, 298 
iisi, 153. 2S5. 288, 300, 328 
Rta, 544. 023; rta^a gopa, 623 
Rlambhara piajiis., G2ii., 594 
Ruben, AV., his ‘Uher die Debatlcii in den 
alien Upanisads’, 3S8n. 

Rudra(s), 205. 284, 583 
Riipaloka, 75 
Rupanagara, 463 
Rtipaskandha, 516 

Russell, Bertrand, 214; his Lowell Lectures, 
388n. 


Rasul, 464 
Ratna-hosa, 135 

RatnnpnibhTi (see Govindananda) 

Ratninara, 462 
Ravicliis, 461 

Re or Rh (see Rg-Veda), 39, 166 
Rddhis,' 88, 037' 

Realism, ,302; Vcdrmtlc, 270 ^ 

Reality, 19.5. 2.30-34, 301. 303, 31.3-14, 326, 
431-33, S27-29; absolute (see paramarlhika 
satya)-, in Advaita, 230-34; degrees of (see 


Sabara (Svaminj, 5. 151. 155. 139. 569; 
-bhasya, 156; his conception of lmaven, 
163- on forms of deities, 167; on Jhatnian, 
162; on self-revealed character of Acaas, 
152-53; on .Sphotavada. W 
.■Snbda (sec hramana), 63, 106. Ul-46. 


Sabda (sec pramana), 
2,58, 261, 266-67, 
259; ■jTuina, 323; 
-prapaiica, 392 
Sabda Brahman, 256 


536-57; -aparnksavada, 
-piamam, 152, 158; 
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Sabda-biahma-vadiiis, 39'!\i . 

Sabdiidvaita, 25i'r, dotUiiic of. 260; folloiv’crs 
oF, 256 

Sabda-piuintmyiwada (see Gaiigcsa) 
Saccidanaiula-svui upa, 341 

Saocd Boolfi o] the Buddliihls, 8In.-82n,, 
SOn., 88n.-8yii. 

Sadadlwd, 441, 445-46 

iadanaiida (Kasmlraka), 183, 279; his Advaita- 
btahmuuddbi, 168, 181. 279 
Sadananda, his classilic,ilion ol Minadhi, 526; 

his I'cddntiiuirn, 526 
Sadu',nt-khyali, 596 
Sadasiva, 18S 

Sada.Uva, 391; -tatlva, 393 
Saddniiana iumiiccaya (see Hai'ibhadia) 
kaddhauna-pundaiilia, 521, 527 
Sddhaka, 257, 441 

iudhanaiS), 188. 198, 201, 213, 249-50, 253. 
321; -iinumana, 32-1; four, 187; nmkJiya, 
210; -Mplaka, 309 

Sddhana(d)-bliakli and sadliya-bhukti, 290, 
376-77 

Sadhya{\), 97. 142, 261, 515, 507; Lluee types 
of, 143 
Sadna, 461 

M ods, 396n. 

did LaLil, 462 

Sahaja, 459, 462; sant or 400; -yoga, 

70ii. 

Sah.ajiya(s), 462-4; ol BuddhisC inspiralion, 
46,5; lyiicist, 459; of Vai.snava in.spiralion, 
465 

Sahastara, 589 
Saifl, 462 

Saiva(s), 284; Agama, thirly-six principles of, 
446-47; cult, 12; SiddhaiUa, coiurastcd 
with Ollier sysieins, 396-98 
Saivism, 9; and devotion in Yoga scheuie, 
87; on ciglu di.spositions of buddhi, .389; 
five pure principles ol, 391-92; on God 
and Ills funclioiis, 394-95; on pvnn- 
inukti, 398-99; ol Kaslimir, 18; philosophy 
of, 387-99; on salvation, 395-96; schools of, 
387; seven mixed principles of, 389-91; 
on souls and their bonds, 393-94; and 
theory of sphota, 393; Lhiriy-six principles 
ol, 387-88; twciiLy-l'our impure princi]>lcs 
of, 388-89; and world of sounds, 392-93 
Sajatiya-bhc.da (.see bheda) 

Sakhya, 530; bliakti, 291; -hhTwa, 414 
Sakrddgami{n), 75; -phala, 87u. 

Saksin (see wiLiiess), 45, 74, 260, 263, 273, 
322-23; naiurc of. 275 

Sakla (see Sakii), 39; -mala, 209; -vada, 193 
Sakttinanda-tarai'igim, 440 
Sahti{i), as avidyd or Maya, 249, 263. 522; 
hakiravga-, 372; of Brahman, 206-8, 363; 
as expressiveness of meaning, 145; hlddim-, 
370, 372; kanla, 373; kutidalinl- (see 
kundaliiiiy, as polency in matciial things, 
496; punw-, 372: -rupa, 444; and .iaklimat, 
278, 381; -iaktiinat, 207, 209; svarUpa- (see 
svarupay, -tallm, 392; three antaranga- 
(hladim, handtiinl, and saihvit), 367; tiro- 
dhdna-, 395; three, of Brahman (pva- or 


iaktiii,) — Continued 

367; two of Maya {avaiiiiia .and ■viksebaS 
194-95, 261, 509 ' ^ '' 

bakti, as creative impulse, 432; cult of, 3, 19- 
in Tantras, 440-48; -vada, 39 
Sdloliya, 376; felicity, 296 
Salvation (see niukli), 238 
Samadhi, 15, 49, 51, 58, 73n., 78, 87-89 205 
283, 297, 427, 450, 525-26, 529-30,’ 537| 
ananda, 526-27; asanipuijndla, 59n., bs’ 
72, 85, 525, 593-9-i; -WiH.jii, 348; nhbija, 
525; niiodha. 59n., 73; ninnema, 66-67; 
niivikalpa, 525-27, 530; nirvilarka, 66; 
-preijna, 85, 594; sumprajmta, 70, 85", 
593-9-1; sanemda, 06n., 67-68, 70, 59,3; 
susmitn, 68-70, 593; mvicaia, 66-68, 593; 
savikalpa, 525-27, 530; savitmka, 65-68, 7o’ 
593-94; two kinds ol, 593-94 
Sdmiin (sec Veda), 166 
Satndna, 587 

Sdmanha-phala-fiuttn, 34, 82n., 88n., 179 
Snmnnvaya, 191, 194; iuDa, meaning of, 191 
Samanyn, 16, 38, 272 
Saindnyalaksana (sec perception), 599 
Samatiya-nimkli-t'ikd (sec G,adadhara) 
Sdmnnyatodr.pn, 555 

Samdpatli, 67, 73; three divisions of, 594 
Samavdya, 16, 38, 139, 274, 514, 600 
Samavdyi karana (see kam,ia) 

Sd7na-l'eda, 623 

Sambandha-vartlika (see SureSvaia) 

Hambhwid, classes of, 563 
Saihhitas, 5, 281 
SamJpya, 296, 376 
Saihjildm, 508 
tiamjndskandha, 516 

Samkhya(s), 7, 36-38, 42-4.B, 48, 50, 56, 89. 
180, 189, 191, 193, 195. 243, 495, 499, 
517, 549, 651-52; on aesthetic value, 51-52; 
on amipalabdhi, 558; its attitude to 
theism, 60, 536-37; its conception of 
happiness, 613; on con.sciousness, 130; its 
deveiopmenL, 35-37; differs from natural- 
ism, 44; its doctrine, 50, 191, 269; its 
dualism. 37, 41; and five pi anas, 584; its 
importance, 41; on knowledge as only 
melhod ol salvation, 87; modern, 192; 
not identical with Aclvaita, 44; on 
perception of self, 553; its prescription 
of aliimsa, 81; is realistic, 46; on rela- 
tion betivecn Alm.au and Maya, 610-11; 
theory of knowledge, 550; its view of 
daksiriu, 637; its view of truth, 47; world 
according to, 242; and Yoga, 13-16, 50 
Sdihkliya-hdrikd (sec I'Svarakr.sna) 
Sdihkitya-pravacana-bhdsya, 43n., 537n. 
Sdmkhyapravacana-Suba, 13, 536n.-37n. 
Sdmkliya-taltva-kauinudT, 43n., 512n. 
Saihkhya-Yoga (see Saihkhya and Y’oga), 53, 
56, 60, 75, 492; is left with soul as experi- 
ence, 60-61; and physical irorld, 495; 
‘ten commandnicnLs’ of, 49; its victv of 
the origin of phenomenal cognition, 59 
Saviksepa-Sdrlraha (sec .Sarvajnatmtm) 
Saihksepa-MrXraka-sangraha (sec Madhustidana) 
Sammati-tarka, 28n. 


tatastha-, mayci-, and para- or svaiupa-), Sampad, Usuri and daivi, 639 
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Sampntti,jXitierfint meanings of, 202-3 
Sainpiajnata, 59n., 325; samadhi, {ace samadhi) 
Saihiuia, 44, 48, 1G4, 204, 235, 288, 296-97, 
306-7, 309-10, 452, 537, 634, Gil, 654 
SamUiya,J7, 168, 562; four pxiharas of, 515; 

Naiyayika analysis of, 515; -vyudiisa, 568 
Saiiishipais), 58, 72, 260, 264, 267, 269, 306, 
322-23, 500, 531; how lo uproot tliein, 
257; -skandha, 516 
Samudragupia, 10 
Samyama, 85 
Sawyoga, 354, 513-14 
Sanatkuinara, 285, 584 
Sanctification, stages of, 73-75 
Sanctions, ethical, 633-34 
Sayulhayasambhinu, 563 
Sandhinl (sec iakti) 
idifdilya Upaniynd, 85n. 

Safljaya, Belatthiputta, 34; the sceptic. 169 
Sankara (acarya), 6. 8. 35n.. 163, 182, 187-98, 
200, 203, 207, 209, 218, 220-21, 230. 238- 
39, 241-43, 255, 257, 260-61, 263, 266-67, 
267-77, 313, 316-18, 320, 324, 326, 328, 
374, 382, 424. _455. 488, 492, 552, 650; 
his Adhyasa-bhasya, 237n., 239n., 241n., 
262; his Aclvaitism, 37; appreciates tlic 
value of reasoning, 237; his MmMdtma- 
viveka, 509n.; his blmsya on Bmhma-Sutra, 
262 , 265 , 270, 272,' 279; and Carvaka 
school, 183; his Catuh.sutn-bhdsya, 262; 
his conception oC God, 539-40; his con- 
ception of JIva, 197; his delinition of 
mithya, 325; on foundation of empirical 
lile, 220; and heterodox schools, 168; on 
nature of Brahman, 240 ; on necessity of 
illusion, 221; his philosophy, 237-44; his 
SarvaHlarUwa-kaumudX and Harva-sid- 


idnraka-HuUa (see V\as:p 
iantasthdna (see Suiiuta ^inihliitu^ 

Sarpa. 285 

Sarstya (or santt), 296, J76 
Santpya, 296, 376 

Saroa, 308: -jimla, 416; -k„ttr. 315, 317; 

-liaitrtd, 446; -hartrh'n, 316 
Sawa-danaim-kaumudl' {ate iaiikara) 
Sania-daiiana-sangiuha (see Mdsaranpr 
Madhava), 30n., 55n.-56n., 87n., 274, jiijn. 
Sarvajnalma(njrauni, 257, 259, 261 - 62 , 275; 
his exposition of some Vedantic texts, 
262; on instrumentality of iabda, 201: 
on Isvara, 261; on liayma, 262: on Mata, 
261; on nature of Jlvas, 261; on pure 
self in dreamless sleep, 261; his 
Saihksepa-iarmtka, 259, 261, 202n. 
Sawamata-sniigi aha , 182 
‘Saivaih khalvidam Brahma’, 527 
Barvamula (see Madina) 

SaivasaihvadinJ (see JIva Gosvatnini, 366n., 381 
Saniasatiapiada, 317 

Sawa-siddhdnla-sara-sangraha (sec Sahkaraj 
Sarvastivada, 31, 38 
Saivalmabkdva, 354 

Saivoiiama, 315, 331; Madhva's tlefinition of 
the supreme, 314 
Sajplanha-sastra, 13-14 
8astra(s), 170, 179, 320, 324, 326, 332, 415, 
522; -gainya, 329; -ppmsa, 329; meaning 
of, according to Ananda TTrtha, 19(i; 
•vicara, 213 

Sastii, Mm. Kuppuswami, 255n., 347n. 

Sat, 240, 249, 264, 268-69, 271, 278, 301-2, 
304-5, 308, 325, 328, 447, 654; absolute, 
307; the all-inclusive unity, 303 
Satan, 287 


dhanta-iura-safigraha, 30n.; rejects sphota, 
393u.: his study ol VedSnta, 243-44; on 
subject aud olijcct, 239; his UpadeSa- 
sdhasri, 238n., 240n., 244n,; Vedanta, 272, 
277, 499; and VecUc iuiUiority, 240; his 
Vwi'ha-cudamaiii, 453, 526-27; why he is 
misunderstood, 237 
Sankara-digvijaya (see Vidyavanya) 

Sankara MiSra, 272, 543n., 572; discards 
authority of any Vcdic text contradict- 
ing truth of valid perception, 127; on 
threefold hatha, 565; his Vadivinoda, 
565, 668, 571 

Sankar-sapa, 197, 358, 590 
Sankhapani, 255 
Sahkhya, 513-14 
Sahila, 65, 517 
Sajinidhi, 108, 556 
Sannikana, 600 

Sannyasd, 187, 201, 260, 356, 472; -yoga, 401 

Sannyasin, 187, 298-99, 313 

Santa, 530, bhakli, 291 

Santaraksita, 10; his T attva-sahgraha, 179, 182 

Santi, 310, 643; -karma, 522 

Santosa, 49, 86 

Sapta-bhahgi-naya (see Syiidvada), 32 
Sarasvatl, 625 
SaripuLta, 71 

Sanra, 192, 206-9, 308; piakrta and aprahrta, 
207; -Sanrin (see Ramanuja) 


Satapatha BrUhmaija (see Brahmapas). 151 
Satcakra, 80; -sadhana, 12 
Sa(caliramrupana, 521 
Satkaryavada, 287, 361, 398 
Sat-khyali, 259n., 596; -vada, 560 
Satmya, 614-15 

Satpratipaksa (see belvabhasa), 106 
Sattva, 14, ’18, 42, 47, 67, 6Sn., 69-70, 270, 
288, 296-97, 495, 510; -guna, 297; nature 
of, 612; -pradhdna, 270; -Suddhi, 316, 6.50 
Sattvdpatti, 435 
Sattvika bhakti (see bhakli) 

Salyo, 49. 86, 301, 303, 308, 623; -loka, 297 
'Salyam-jmnam-anantam' , 262 
Sauca, 49, 79 

Saugata system (see Buddhist), 191 
Saittrantika(s). school (see Buddhism); theory 
of. 11 

Savicara, (see samadhi)', sense of, in Buddhism, 
66n. 

Savikalpa, perception, 66n.; supeiconscious- 
ness (see samadhi] 

Savikalpaka, perception (see nirvikalpaka), 
511; knowledge. 514 
Saviour (or raksaha), 307 
Savilr, 624; as evolving Soul, 525 
Savitrl, 643 

Sayana (acarya), 9, 274 
Sayings of Sri Ramakiishna, 524n. 

Sayujya, 296, 357; muliti, 355, 376 
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ScepLic(s). 70; Indian, 168-8.1; Lhcir original 
mtra works lo-sl, 168; -ism, its nature, 109 
Schcliing, j') 

Schopenhauer, 232, 520 

Schrader, Introduction to the Fahimatra, 
583n. 

Srhweit/cr, Dr. Albert, 527 
Scotists, 628 
Scripture (see iastra) 

Seal. Sir B. N., 555; his The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus, 554, 588n. 

Self (see Atman), 195, 220, 234. 239, 241, 249, 
253, 274, 276, .304. 308. 507, 529-30, 549, 
552; as basis o£ knowledge. 479-80; Bud- 
dhist conception of, 49i; as tonscioiisncss, 
273; -consciousness, 303, 310; dilleicnt 
piedications ol, 486, 492; empirical (see 
pminftb), 260; finite, 306, 308-9; freedom 
ol, 306; -hypnosis, 528; -illuiuiuation. 53- 
55.“ individual. 120-21, 246-47; -knowl- 
edge (.sec vijfiana), 55-56; -Itnuinosity (see 
svaprakasatva)', its nature. 217; an object 
ol proof, 489-92; only .soltilion of the true 
problem of. 480-87; possibility of its per- 
teption, 553; posL-UpanisatUc speculations 
on, 487-88; pure, 277; -revelation. Bud- 
dhistic concept of, 273; as sfiltsin, 321; as 
sclf-exisLcnt (sec svaymmiddhay, as .sclf- 
rovcaling (sec svahiakaki)-, supicmc, 189, 
194, 196, 201-2, 204, 259, 303, 305; 
-sttrrender (sec prapalti), 307, 309-10; as 
transcendental reality, 492-93 
Self-validiiy, of knotvledge (see smlahpm- 
iiianya) 

Sena, 461 
Sensation.s, 175 

Sensc(s), Jaina division of, 601; and maims 
(see maimt); -organs, five, 509; -organs, 
seven, 321 

Sentence, how it comnntnicate.s ids meaning, 
144 

Series-Di.scourse (see Aimpuda-Sutta) 

Service, 235; in Bhugavaia, 292-94; in Gila, 
422-23; Vallabha’s idea of, 3.56 
Sesa, 308-9- 
sesavnt, 555 
Seym, 308-9 
Scsitva, 301 
'Seivara Saihkhya’, 537 
Srtu, 441 

Sciiii (sec service); -vrisana, 371 
Shastri, P., his Inlroduction to the Pui-ua- 
Mlnuuhsa, 539n. 

Sheldon. W., his The Varieties of TJuihan 
Physique, and The Varieties of Human 
Temperament, 608 
Sibi, 643 

Siddha(s), 60n., 82, 257, 261, 427; -dariana, 
66n. 

Siddhdnta, 324, 562 
Siddhdnta-hindu (see Madhu.sudana) 
Siddhdnta-lcSa-sahgraha (sec Appay.a DTksita), 
241n. 

Siddhanta-nmkldvaU, 515, 516n., 588n. 
Siddhantin, forms of sound rccognircd by, 392 
Siddhasudhana, 103-4 
Siddha.sena, 182 
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SiddhUy), 297, 521-23; condemnation of -V)'; 

24; cightlold, 471 ' 

Sikliism, 462 
slla, 450 

Sin (sec vice), 235 

Sinha, J. N., his Indian Psychology. Percel- 
tion, 59n., 66n., 68n.-69u,, 72n., 600n. 
•sisnadevas, 3 
SIta, 199, 643 

Siva, 284, 292, 437, 410, 541; the highest 
cnlity, 277; five ‘peifcctions’ ol, 446; as 
sakala and niskula, 442; -sakti (or -Saktil 
390, 440-41; -Jallva, 391 
Sivatlvaita (.see Srikaniha), 399n. 

Sivadvaila of Sukanlha, j99n. 
iivadvaila-nii nayii, 399n. 

Sivagrayogin, 398 
Sivajhana-bodha, 398, 399n. 
Uvajhana-nidpadiyam, 388u.-89n,. 39 in 
_394n., 397_n'.-9Sn. 

sivdihamani-dipika (sec Appaya Diksiia) 
iiva Saihhitd, 70n., 80n.-Rln., 424 
‘Six step’ .scheme (sec .sadadhva) 

Six .systems of philo.sophy, lehilive prioiity 
ol , 35 ’ 

Skandha(s), 349, 591-92; live, 510; -vada, 38 
Slce]5, 216; constiotisncss in, 227; dre, unless, 
226-29; a.s object of yogic conccniiation’ 
64; sfiltuikii, 05n. 

f<lokavdrtlilin (sec Kumarila Bhalta) 

Sm!li(s), .59, 89, 319-20. 50«;' 510, 623; 
MTiniiihsalc.i and Naiyayika views ol, 516; 
-praino.ui, 591); valUhiy of, 6 
■Sne/m, as love 3.57; as oilincss, 514 
.Socrates, 214; his inclhod, 478 
Sogen, Y., his System', of Buddhist Thought, 
452n. 

.Solipsism (sec Di'sli-srsii-vada), 226; of I’ra- 
kii^niinda, 276-77 
Somaydga, 353 
,Sontc,svara Blialfn, 162 
Sopadhiha (sec Br.ihman, condilioned); -hetu, 
10-1 

■Soiley, W. R., his Moral Valim and the Idea 
of God, 113n, 

.Soul (sec cit, JTva, ami sell), 209; evolving 
(sec .Savilr); -force, 293; nalure of, 475-93; 
prc-exisienee of, 238; supreme, 188; three 
classes of. according lo Vallabha, 352 
Sound(s), four slates and lour uame.s ol 
(madhyarna, para, pusyardl, ;md vai- 
hlmi-l), 392-93, 586 

•Space (see dkli.Ui,) 502; -.ihnc-conlinmun, 442 
Spatula, 443 
Spenta Maiuyu, 623 

Sphofa, 599; Ihcory of (.Spholavada), 167, 256, 
260, 393 

Spinora, conalus of, 516, 588 
Spiril (.see cctana) 

Spiritualism, 489 

Spontauctms geucralion (see svahhiwa, doc- 
trine of) 

Sraddha, 89, 508, 618, 622, 625; rnjasiki, 

,sa/lmkT, ;md Imno.siki, 415-16, 617 
Sraula-Sulra.s, 5 

iravana (see '.Irolavyah'), G2u., 260, 276, 317, 
330 
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iravasir, 83ii. Suddha-ma)a, 392 

breyas, 626 _ iuddha(a), liliakti. 

Snbhdn’a (sec Ramanuja) parakiya, •lil.i; 

irldhara (Svamin). 17, 38. 94. 373n.. 522n.; 

liis Nyayakiindali, 17, llSii., llfin. 

Snliarsa, 183; liis criiicisni ol Nyiiya concepts, 

90, 271; a dialectician. 7, 268; liis Khati- 
(lana-hhaiyda-khddya, 580; his 

polemics,' 271-72, 274; refutes being and 
non-bcing, 272 

Srikantha, on Brahman, Jivas, and Prakrti re- 
laied as body and 'inciweller, 189, 193, 

201; on creation and dissolution, 196; on 
dreixms, 200; bis inteiprctation of 
Snihma-mui, 187-93, 196-97, 200-5; on 
mok^a and its cause, 187, 201, 204-6; on 
natn're of jTva, 193, on reality of 

difference, 193; rcjecLs Parlcaratra partial- 
ly, 191-92; his Saiva commentary, 277; on 
samnhaUi, 202; on transformation and 
non-diffcrcncc ol Brahman, 189-90, 192; 
his Viiisladvaila school, 270 
^iTkara, generally follows .srTkantha, 188; hB 
intcrnrelation of Jirahma-SiUra, 188-89, 

191'93. 197 1 2(l(l-3; on Brahman as 

supreme Soul, 188 _ 

iuhj'sifa-bnudarlilui (sec JIva Gosvamin), 372n. 
inmad-BhdguvuUi-hhuyya, 348n. 
iirTulvasa, his VcdUutd-kuvstubho, 333 
siltattva, 32,5 

in-Vaiiiilin-dmiavam, 435n. 

Si'Tvidyri, 445 
iingUra, 354, 602-3 
S'roifipatti-phalu, a7n. 

'i)Olavyah‘ (see irminna), 265, 208 
Hriiliiyn, 327 
.Vtt/i, 30.5, 307 

gvuti(s). 155, 165, 170, 189, 196, 199-201. 237, 

239-41, 282-84. 300, 314-19, 322-23, 327, 

329. 331; Advaila of. 326; bheda-nUedha, 

207; according lo Madhva, ,320; on means 
of aUaining heaven, 163; nhedha, 207; as 
nUya, iiirdoya, ivatn/ipramana, and 
apimniyeya, 310-17; purport of, 188: 

■vdkya-samanvaya, 329 

States, llircc (dream, sleep, and waking), 216, 

220-29 , , „ . 

Slcherbalsky, his Central Conception of Bud- 
dhism, 518n. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, 56n., 58il., 74n. 

Sthanu, 79, 515; -tva, 515 
Slha'pand, 567, 578 
Sthitaprajna (see fwanmukla) 

Studies in Lanhavalura-Sulra (.see Stw-uki). Van. 

Sitbhccehd, 43.5 , 

Suhiect (see pahsa, visayin), 239, 241; _ anti 
object. 241; -objccl-relalion (see visaya- 
visayi-hiiTwn), 136-38,272^ _ 

SubiectWe idealism (see Dr.sU-srsti-vada), 494 
,8ub ectivism, 226; pure, 583 
Siibodhini, 348n., 349, 350n. . „ . , „ 

Sub.stance (see clravya), 272. 432. 503; view (see 
DravyaiLliika-naya) 

Substanlialism, 493 
Substralura (.see adhislhana) 

Sublie body (see Uhga-ianra) 
guddliadvaila (sec Vallabha) 
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299: -iiwn-:iliani, 
ptnt\:i‘j.rihnuii. 

J91, -116, 591; - 


■Is; 

Rv, 

Cl- 


■sattva, 510; -i/idt/i 
tattva, 392 
Sudra, 461 

Suitering, 11.1; cause of. 2."i8 
Suri(s), 459-60, 403; martvr, 4C0 
Sufism, 462 
Suka, 298 

Siiklia (see sattva), 71, 512-13 
Sukra, 172 

SUltsma, -ddacid-viiijta, 313, tit ami iiiif, 29S; 

sariia, 306 
Sunaka, 285 

Sfinya, 39, 482; name of Vimn, 381 
siinyavada (see Biiddliismj 
.Superconscious txpcricncLS. 289, 291, 296. .529- 
31; ckissihcation and etaliiatiijn of, 321-27 
Superconsdousness, three slates of, 326; 

moflern criticism of, .527-29 
Superiinpodtion(s) (sec ndhsS^a], its rau'u. 
239, 262-63; causes diffeitncc. 193. 259; 
causes jJvatva. 197. 212; cames phtnume- 
nal order, 194-93. 242, 269. 279; causes 
.subjective uoild, 279; defined. 192: Kant's 
avoidance of, 281; unifies coiuradit lions, 

241 

Super-individual forces, six, 693 
Supernatural poiver (see siddhis], 29"; misuse 
of, 323-24 

Sureivara, 7, 233, 237, 263-61, 267, 273; on 
avidya in deep sleep, 202; his Bijiadaia- 
nyaka-hhdsya-vmilika. 233, 274; rlhulnd- 
biiySsa according to, 239; on Lsvjra, Jivas, 
and haima, 260; his Satskainiymiddiii, 
255, 258, 272; on piasahkhyana, 259; his 
Sanibandha-vartlikn. 258-61; his school 
(see Varttika), 2.58-61; .supports jivnnmukti, 
261; his Tmttiuya-bhn^ya-iwtiiha, 253, 
261ii.; on Vcdic texts, 259 
Surya, 585n. 

Susruta, 20 

Susrula SaMiita, 20, 408 
Summrid, 612 
SusublL 337 

Srilrats), 32. 187, 189-90, 193-97, 200, 202, 
206, 209, 262; -karas, 32; works oE Indian 
materialists, sceptics, and agnostics now- 
lost, 168 

Sutrakrlanga., 34, 169 
Sutratman, 582 
Suttanipata, 460 
Sutta Pitaka (see Pitakas) 

Suzuki, b. T.. 58n., 7,3, 74n.; his Essays tn 
Zen Buddhism, 3Sn.; his Outlines^ of 
Malidyana Buddhism, 58n.,_ 7 In., 593; 
his Studies in the Lahltdvalera-Sulra, 
82n., 87n.-88n. 

Soabhdva. 171-72, 175. 182 , 288, 410 , 498; 

-r-ada. 172-73, ISO; doctrine of. Bo 
Svttbhavika, -abheda, 208; 

-bhedabheda of Nimbaifca, 344-46 
Svadharma, 250-52, 406, 614; principle of, 293 
SvSdhisthana, 586 
Suddhydya. 49, 330 

Svagata-bheda (see bheda), 243, 381. 383 
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SvajcitTya-blieda (see bhcdii), SSI 
Svakarmn, 411 

Svnl)mkdiii, 256, 486, 493, 560; -tm, 273 
Svarga, 103, 309, 637; atlainmeni o£, 297; 

-loka, 353; what it is spiritually, 297 
Svarupa, 207, 249, 325, 327-28; -bimba, 328; 
body, 327; -caitimyii, 549; -cUmrmn, 510; 
-jiiarin, 196, 323; -lak.pna, 510; -iakti, 
208, 367-68, 372; -sainbaiidha, 136; -Kinya, 
64; -dddhi, 571 
Svaiupaniins of Brahman, 210 
Svarupananda, 354 
Svaiti, 643 

Svalahpmmana (see svatahprnmai^ya), 317 
Svataiiprarnanya (sec knowledge and validity), 
275; -vad'a, 93, 560 

Svatantm, conception of, in Madhva’s system, 
315-16, 326-28, 331; -ta, 446 
Svayam, 274-75; -siddhn, 486, 492-93 
Svayamprakaiananda, 266; his I’ eddnta-nyaya- 
bhusiwn, 266, 279 
Svetakein, 584 
Svetasvafara, 285 

Svetnivntarn Upanlsad, 75, 172, 191, 367n., 
498, 524, 525n., 610n.; on self of man, 611 
Syadvada, 28, 32 
Sycna, 285 

iyena, sacrifice, 161; -yaga, 5 
Syinhulism, 251 

Tadvklyasmnhbdsa, 563 
Taijasa (see ahaiikdra), 512, 587 
Taittiriya-bhd^ya , 24()n. 
Taiitirlya-bhasya-varitika (see Surcivara) 
Taittinya Bnihmana, 167; and anecdote about 
Giiyatrl, 172 

Taittinya Vpanisad, 55n., 191, 301, 369n., 
374, 478, 582n., 589n., 643 
Tanms, 14-15, 18. 42, 47, 67, 70, 76, 263, 
288, 292, 295, 327, 495 
Tanka, 360 

fanmatras, 15, 54, 66-67, 327, 388, 512 
Tantra. 39, 445, 521-22, 530; on concept of 
guru, 445; on co.smic descent, 442-44; and 
knowletigc of sadadbvd, 445; nervous 
.system in, 588-89; philosophy of,,^437-48; 
■raliasya, 650n.; its realism, 447-48; 
schools, their special sLiulies of mantras, 
530; scope and goal of, 437-38; six corol- 
larie.s .from general position of, 440-42; 
and spiritual ascent, 444-45; and .supreme 
experience, 445-46; synthetic apjiroach of, 
439-40, 448; -yoga, 12 
Tiintricisra, 39, 79 
Tantrika outlook, 182 
Tanu, 62; -mdnasa, 435 
Tao, 454 

Tapas, 49, 199, 318, 623; its place in Yoga- 
Sutra, 81 

Taratamya, 326, ,328 
Tariqa, 459 

Tarka, 127, 142, 144, 562; -vidya, 562 
Tarkasangraha, 504n. 

Tarha-tdndava, 8, 608 
Tat, nature of, 200 
Tatasthalaksana, 510 
Tatastha-iakti, 368 


Tathagata (see Buddha), 521; -hood, 87n.' 

-mata, 28 
Tdlparya, 515, 556 
Tatparyntjlw, 116n., 472n. 

Tattva (see Reality), 283, 289, 301, 314, 326, 
443-45; -jiindsu, 563; jneina, 54, 194, 205; 
-truya, 209; twenty-eight, appearing in 
procc.ss of creation, 351 
Tatlva-cintdmani (see Gahgesa) 

Tatt-uadlpana (see Akhandananda) 
7'atttiakauinudi, 59n., 64n. 

'Tatlvamasi', its discussion in Brahma-Sii tra, 
198, 200; N'imbarka’s interpretation of, 
206-7; its interpretation by Advaitins” 
240, 244, 262 

Taltvapradipikd (see Citsuklia) 
Tallvapraliusikd (.see Blioja) 

Tattvaprakdsika, of Jaya Tlrtlia, 313 
Tattvdrtlmdiiigama-Sulra, of Uniasvati, 518n 
OOln. 

TaLlvarlhadlpa, 349, 350n,-51n. 
Tatlvarlha-vicara, 213 
Tatlvasamasa, 536 
Taltxm-samikw, 26.5 
Tallva-sahgrnha (see SantaraksUa) 
Tallvasahkhyana (.sec Maclhva) 

Tuttvasdra (see Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna) 
Tativa-hayn-nirnaya, 391 
TattvavaiSTiradT, 66n., 08n., 79n., 81n., 87n. 
Tejas, 501 

Tejohindu Vpanisad, 76n., 85n., 87n. 
Teleology, argumcnl from, poinis to Purusa 
in Sniiikhya, 44; proves God in Nyaya, 
110; its futility, 117; its ground, 120 
Telepathy (see prdlibhajndnu) 

Teinpevarnent, gcnerali/cd under two heads, 
612-13 

TcAgalai, school of Riiinanujists, 8 
Testimony (see Sabda) 

The Agnma-Sastra of Oaurjnpdda. 347n. 

The Complete Works of iiwami Vivekananda, 
413n„ 523n. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
581n. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramahrishna, 310, 524n. 
The Heart of Jainism (.see Stevenson, Sinclair) 
Theism, 79, _365, 454,_495: Indian, 536-47; 
and Nyaya-kusnmahjaU, 124; Nyaya- 
Vai4csika as champion of, 112; Yoga and, 
87, 89 

The Karma-Miindnisa (.see Keilh, A. B.) 
The Nenjons System (see Lickley) 

Theology, 211, 214, 233-34; its inflncnce on 
morality, 635; of Nimbarka, 343-44; of 
Nyaya-Vaii!e,sika, 149-50 
Theory and Art of Mysticism (see Mukerjee, 
Raclhakamal) 

The Path of Purity (see Visuddhi-magga) 
The Perennial Philosophy (see Huxley, 
Aldous) 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads (.see 
Deicsscn, Paul) 

Theravada, 31, 38 

The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and U panishads (of Keith, A. B.), 7fln. 
The Religious Consciousness (see Pratt, 
James, B.) 
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The Spirit oj Chinese Philosophy (see Fung 
Yu-lan) 

The Study of Patahjnli (sec Dasgupla, S. N.) 
Thomists, 628 

Thought, extinction of, 88n.; -reading, 522; 

its three phases in Buddhism, 517 
Tilak, 4 

Tirtha, uforship of saints and pilgrimage to, 
295 

Tirthm'iharas, 530 
Tiriiraular, 396n. 

Tilhiyas (heretics), 34 

Torpor, condemned in Buddhism, 65n. 

Tradition (sec aitihya) 

Trances, four (sec jliuna) 

Transcendence, in Dvaita, 314, in Saivism, 
442; in ViSistiidvaita, 306 
‘Transrendcntal’ intuition (see turlyo) 
Translorination (see parimma and vwarta) 
Transmigration, 181, 204, 235, 306; path of, 
205 

Trasnrciiu, 06 
Trayl 178, 562 
Trigunatila, 249 
Trilia (see nada-bindu-kala) 

Trikalajna, 626 
Trinity, 287 
Tripurii, 445-46 

TrUikhi-brulmmiopanisadi 79n., 85n., 587n. 
Tri-tattva, 333 
Tii-varga, 646, 648, 650 
Truth, according to Advalta Vedanta, 660; 
and error, in Indian philosophy, 559- 
61; levels of (sec pdramarthiha, prUi- 
bhdsika, ancl vydvahdrika)-, self-evident 
(see svaprakuiay, uiicontradictcd, 560 
Tuccha, 251, 277 , ^ 

Tucci, G., his On Some Aspects of the Doc- 
trines of Maitreya [ndtha] and Asaftga, 
33u. 

Tunya, 282, 454 
Turyagd. 435 

Tusiia Heaven, ascent to, 88n. 


Unitive experience, 311 
Universal proposition (see lydptij 
Universal (see sdmmsu), 272 
Upadana (see kauma, pminami, and ileniic]. 
189, 240, 266; upanniimi, 270; ueikan and 
vikdri, 263 
Upadcia, 319 

U padesa-saham (see baiikara) 

Upddhifs), 144, 206, 242, 244, 554; iheui} of. 
572-74 

Vpalabdhi, 510 

Vpumdna (see p^amams), 144, 158, .‘!21, 427, 
557; Naiyajika and Mlmaihsaka view’s on, 
IOS-9 

Upanaya, 353, 567 

Upanisa(i(s), 5, 9-10, 35, 37, 41, 16.5, 191, 219- 
20 . 227 , 230, 255 , 282, ,301. .iO.1-4. liOS, 
331, 475-76, 480, 485-86, 488, 492, 518: f-ee 
Amrla-bindn, Amrln-mida. Briihtnavidyi, 
Brhaddranyaka, Chdndog\a, Dhyunubiiuin, 
Hama, Kathn, Kaufitaki, Mahniyiui, 
Maitri, MUifdulya, Muntlako, PiPupatii- 
Brahma, Prasna, Sandilya, Svetak'ataui, 
Tejobindu, Tiisikhi-biShmana, VtirCiha, 
Yogacudainn))’ , Yogakkha, Ycgatatlvii 
Upaiihads); deal largeh "'itli u'pamms, 
236; defines Bralmian, 307; ami dre.im- 
less sleep, 64; on etluc.al character oi 
Absolute, 303; Madina’s bluisya on, 313; 
Maya and the world in, 277: on nanire 
of Brahman, 301; on nature of God, 
535; predicates of, 302: purport of, 147; 
texts of (see iahda), 2C1, 301; truth of 
300 

Updsanafa), 201-2. 236, 249, 342-43; and 
bhakli, 413 

Vpaskara (see I'aiseyika-Sulra), 502n.-3n. 
Upavar.sa, 162, 167 
Upeksa, 84n., 86, 456, 632 
Usas, 624 

Utpattyapurva (sec aputva) 

Uttaraapurusa. 419 
Ultaradhyayana-Sutra, 523, 619n. 
Uttara-Wiimmsd (see Vedanta), 187 


Ubiquity (see vibhutva) 

Veedtana, 622 
Uddharana, 653 
Vdana, 587 

Udayana (acarya), 38, 94, 96, 124-25, 147, 
567-68; his Atma-tattva-viveka, 130; on 
con.sciou,sncss tmd its object, 130, 136; his 
criticism of Mlmaiiisa, 154; denies mcmoi^ 
as a source ol valid knowledge, 135; ms 
emirhasis on worship of God, 123; his 
Nydya-kusumdFijali, 123-24, 130, 154; on 
validity of judgement, 130 
Udbhilfa, 514, -rupa, 514 
Uddalaka, 584 
Uddhava, 291 

Uddhava-Gild, 214 i, 

Uddyotakara, 17. 38, 491, 338, 568; on Gods 
motive of creation, 113-14; his Nyaya- 
varttika, 91, 94, 562; on vdda, 563 
UcUpi, 313 
Ullasa, 441 

Umasvati, (see Tattvurthddhigania-Sntra) 
Unconscious, 520; -ness, 227-28 


Vac (see nada), 478, 584-88 
Vacaspati (Mi^ra), 7, 14, 17, 38, 59n., 67, 85, 
190, 255, 257, 276, 491, _56,3n., 568; on 
ajhana, 266; on avidya, 266-67;^ his 
Bhdmati and other woiks, 265; Bhamatl 
school of. 202, 263-68; on Brahman. 
Kvara, and Jlva, 266; features of lus 
philosophy, 267: on God's omnipotence, 
112-13; on Uvara, 192. 537; memory as 
source of valid knowledge denied. 133; on 


- - conjunction 

samadhi, 68; on scepticism and agnos- 
ticism. 170; on sphota, 393n.; on theories 
of limitation and reflection, 267; pn vada, 
563; his views tending towards idealism, 
266; on Yoga-Sutra, 83n. ^ 

Vada 562-63, ‘'565; discussion hv. 570-i2; 
-katha, 563-66; 576-77; .some hetojs m. 
574-75; three results of, 563; -vidya, 5o„ 
Vadagalai. school of Ramaiiujists, 8 
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Vadivinoda, 5G6n., 571ii.-72n. 

Vaibliasika school, 10; theory of, 11 
Faihlmn (sec sound), 5S(5-S7 
I'aikrUi (see ahaiikara), 512 
Vaik'unLha (see BhugavaUi)', -lokn, 351 
Fainigya, 49, 62n., 78, 89n., 199, 210, 213, 298, 
327, jjO, 512; uliata-, 04; indispensable 
condition of all spiritual advance, 63; 
/)«(■«- (four classes of, ytitamana etc.), 
63-64; vaiTluira, 63n. 

Vaisilll, 153 

Vailcsika, 17, 30-37, 191, 271-72. 490; cate- 
gories ol. It), 27-1; conception of God. 
473, S3S; conception of rules of life and 
conduct, 47,3-74; and Nyaya, 16-18; 
philosophy, 93 

Faiscsika-Kulni (.see Kaniida), 16, 110, 497n,, 
,5’01n.-3n., 538, 632; on authorship of 
Vedas, 110-11 

Vaisnavism, devotion in, S7; its tradition, 313 
Vaiivanara, 191, 587 
Vajasaneyas, their victv of avidya, 168 
Vajrayana, 39 

JTihyajKidJva (see Bhartid't'ft) 

ValuUty, 128-31. 275, .560 
Vallahha (iicarya), 9, 187, 190-93, 200-3. 205, 
347; on Akyia, ,"51-32; his Aimhha^ya, 
348n., 349; and Bhaskara, 198; on 

Brahman, 189; hi.s Brhadhiidsya, 349; on 
condition for receiving ktiotvledgc, 199; 
his coiuriliutinn.s to Vcdniitic llmughl, 
359; on deity to be tvoi'shippccl, 357-58; 
on episode of go/tl.?, 358; four basic works 
accepted by, 348; on gr;icc of God, 199; 
on liberiitetl pcr.sons, 206; literature of 
his school, .349-50; liis Putravalamhaiin, 
.360; his pliilotjophy, 350-51; ills 1‘riika.ia, 
.349; pmU coiilrastcd tvitli jnana and 
karma, '3,53-54; his Busti-niarga _and 
Maryada-niai'ga, 201 -S, 354-55; and Rama- 
nuja on Jfva, 198; on sadnum, 204; and 
Sankara, 198; school of, 347-59; on .soul, 
,352; spiritual life inculcated by. .35G-.57; 
his buddhadvaita, 347-48; on the universe. 
352-53 

Vithnlki, 152, 424 

Values, four classes of, 645-46; instrumental 
and psychological, 646-47; moral, 647-48; 
philosophy of, 645-54 
Vaina school of baivism. 387 
Vamana, 286 

Varaharaihira, his Brhal Samhita, 614ii. 
Vardha Ujmnisad, 73n,, 87n. 

Vardhamana, 123 

rarna{'!), 410. 445, 622; catur-, 614; -dliariiuis, 
'473; polarity of, 442-44 
Varniikas, 262 

Varnasnima, 627; -dharina, 293, 356 
Vdr'ua, 178, 562 

VarLiika, 32; on fiankara-blmya (sec Narayana 
SarasvalT), 279 

Vurttika, .school (see Suresvara), 263, 265 
Varuna, 616, 624 
V3sana{s), 21, 58, 62, 429 
Vaukara (sec yogim), 63, 73 
Vidikaraim, 522 
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Va.sj.stlia, 424-29, 432-33; his Dharma-SuUa, 
647n. 

Vasubandhu, 7, 10-11, 13, 94, 452n.. 508 
Vasudeva, 197, 282, 320,_ 358 
Vasugupla, his Spundakatika, 584n. 

Vasuiala, 9 
Vasus, 586n. 

J'dlialya (see bhakti), 530 
Vatsyayana, 17, 38, 93, 110,' 112, 147, 178, 
182, 490, 538, 563, 5G9; on anvih.m, 127; 
on aulltorship of Vedas, 141; his concep- 
tion ol God, 112; his Nyaya-bhdsya, 91, 
94, 502, 568, G-15ii.; on tarka, 127 
Vayn, as god, 329, 585n.; as cosmic force, 
387n. 

J'dyti (.sec btuuonrs) 

Vcda(s), 4-5, 9, 164-67, 173, 178, 181-82, 
190-91. 219, 277, 300-1, 305. 313-14, 

327-28; absolute validity of, 6; autliority 
of, 159, 230, 240; autliorle.ssness of, 

152-5(), 322; tint! Brltaspati school, 172; 
Carvaka vietv ol, 5.50; discrepancies and 
coutraeliclions in, 177; hymn on frogs in, 
171; their injunctions, 160-62, 519; 

MImaiiisaka victv of, 152, 155; monistic 
Vedanta vietv of, 159; Naiytiyika vietv of, 
156; scoifcits and unbelievers in, 171; as 
self-rcvcalcd, 152; three, 166; ultimate 
.source of all dlinnna, 623; validity of, 
156-00; as vicived by Prabhakara's school, 
159-60; Vi.sntt of, 284 

Vedand, 65, 304; its delhiition, 517; -skandha, 
516 

Vedanta, 6-7, 17, 30, ,56, 15.5, 167, 191. IM, 
213, 215, 217-18, 220. 229-34, 236, 2C0, 
262. 270, 280, 301, 549, 557; its aims. 212; 
all-pervading inllticnce of. 210; aualy.sis 
of three stales in, 219-20; on Atman, 238; 
is AUuanism, 216; attempts to sum up 
human knowledge, 211; and authoritative 
scriptures hi schools of, 190-91; and 
Bnilimaparinrimavada, 37; cause of im- 
popularity of, 235; central problem ol, 
216; its comincnlaLors before Sankara, 
347n.; dilTerenl conceptions of, 211; dis- 
tingni.sltcd from other pursuits, 212; 
dualists in, 496; end of, 214; eschatology 
of, 235; essentials of, 211-18; and ethics, 
233; goal of, 216-17; grcalcsL support to 
morality, 234; its inquiry, 212; and 
knowledge of Brahman, 305; meaning of, 
211; metaphysics, 219; methodology, 230; 
moni.stic, 552; and mystici.sm, 236; nature 
of Lite truth of, 214-15; is neither realism 
nor idealism, 216; Nimbarka scliool of, 
333-46; not solipsi.sLic, 221; peculiarity of, 
212; person qualilied for its inquiry, 
212-14; is primarily a religion, 250; and 
problem of error, 241; a rationalistic 
religion, 300-2; relation bettveen Brahman 
and universe in tlic scitools of, 495-96; 
I'blc of tcaclicr of. 277; Sankara, 272; 
schools of, 5-9; starts with notion of 
adhytisa, 245; supreme good according to, 
305; two cla.sses of objects recognized by, 
215; its theory of vivarta, 37, 243; its 
unrcalisni, 216; value of, 212 
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Vcclanladciika, 5(38 

fedantn-luillja-latikti (see Madliusudana) 
Vcdanla-ltall)atatu (see Ainalananda) 
Vedanla-kallHitmu-lmiimaUi (sec Appava 
Dlksila) _ ' 

Vcdanta-kaumiidl (sec Raraadvaya) 
Vcdiinta-kaudublm (see Snnivasa) 
Vedunla-muktiivali, 424 
Vedanla-nyaya-bhusana (see Svayampraka- 
sananda) 

V edanla- liaribhdsa (sec Dharinarajadhva- 
rmdra) 

Vcddnla-lmujiita-saunibha (see Nimbarka) 
Veddnta-raliia-mahjnsa (see Purusottama) 
Vcdanlasdra (see Sadananda) 
Veddnla-siddhanta-muklavali (sec Praka- 
sananda) 

Vedanta-huLra (see Umhma-Mimmma and 
Bra lima -Sutra), 162. 137, 208; Baladeva's 
intcrpieLaLion of, 208-10; different inter- 
pretations of aiha in the first sulra of, 
187 

Vedunta-tarkn-sahgraha (see Aiianda Giri) 
VcdaaLin(s) (or Vcdantisls), 211, 215, 218, 235. 
271, 552; their view on happiness and 
misery, 516; their view on knower ol 
Brahman. G4 

Veda-Vyasa (see Vyiisa), 151-52 
Vedic, monism, 220; schools, 173; texts (see 
Mtda), 267-08; texts as valid means of 
proof, 158; thought, exposition of, 317 
Vedicists, 180; conception of consciousness, 170 
Vega, 501, 514 
Velocity (see vega), 603 
Vehicle, triple or one or none, 88n. 
Veiiidatta, his Padartha-manduna, 146; 
suggests new classilicatiou of categories, 
140 

Venkata, 8 

Vehkaieia, his Sdvara-mmmhsa, 539 
Verbal knowledge, problem of, 599-600 
Verbal testimony (see Sabda), 108; and Loka- 
yata school, 174 
Vctdlasiddhi, 521 
Vibhdva, 602 
Vibhu, 57, 509, -tva, 200 
VibhutUs), 10, 74, 78, 81-82, 88, 299, 358, 
521, 637 

Vicara, 71, 213, 265, 517, 502-63; motive for, 
200 

Vicarana, 435 

Vice (sec sin and virlue), 62 
Fieikitsa, 508; according to Asurl, 168 
Fidehakaivalya, 73n. 

VidehalJnas, 02 
Vidchamukli, 209, 364, 653 
Vidhdlr, 305; -Iva, 301 
Fidlii/i, 160, 201, 268 
Vidhivivrka, 205, 650n. 

Vidura, 289 

Vidya{s), 257. 267, 287, 320, 468; para, 168; 
three, 562 

Vidyabhushaii, Mm. Satish Chandra, _ his 
division of Indian logic, 125; his History 
of Indian Logic, 33n., 125n.; on modern 
logic, 125 


Vidyaranya (Madhava), 235. 237, 271. .Sufi; 
his Brhadaranyaka-vdinilaLiia. 'jh'ii'n- 
mukti-vivahti, Pkncadaii, ''Uiihtua-dig- 
vtjaya, Saira-darsana-'ningud a, 274: di"- 
tmguishcs between Mfoa and avuhn. 
275; on sak.siu, 275; his J reaHiiui- puiint' a- 
sangraha, 168, 255, 262, 274 
VigrhyasambhmTi, 563 
Vijattya-bimla, 243. 381-82 
Vijigisukatha, 564 

Vijnana, 31, 271, 281-82, 287, 2S9, 201, 2"d. 

^ 324, 404, 478; -saiiltiim, 491; -thandha, .310 
Vijilana Bhiksu, 1.3-14, 64n., 07n lS7-8'( 

191-93, 200-3 , 205 . 209; accepts Brahman 
with parts, 198; and .Vdsaita view, 198: i/n 
ananda, 6Sn.; on accent and dc-cent of 
the jrvas, 199; on attainment of the state 
of Brahman, 205; his attitude to theism, 
5.37; on Brahman and ahliia. Bn: on 
character of niwdha, 59n.: denies 
niranauda samddhi, 68n.; on how birth 
is occasioned, 199; on seven JTvas inhabit- 
ing seven planes, 199 
Vijiiamikalas, .394-95 
Vijmndmrta-bhasya, 13 
Vijnanavada, 29,” 34, 37, 39 
Vijnanavadins, 257; on objective knowledge. 

550; dieoiy of. 11 
Vijiiaptimatrutasiddhi, 7, 11 
Vikalpa, 59, 66 
Viltaia, 614; -vaitiu, 249 
Viksepa, 263; tahli, 261. 509, 512 
Vimuktatman, 274; and odier .Advaitins, 269; 
on cessation of avidya, 269; his tgauddhi, 
255, 268-69; on nature of Brahm.in, 268; 
his refutation of different theories of error, 
268; his vindication of Advaita, 268-69 
Vinaya, 521 

Vindya Pitaka (.see Pitakas) 

Violence (see himsa) 

Viparita-khydii, 47, 259n.; -vada, 560, 596 
Vipaiyaya, 59 

Vipratipattivahya, 566-67, 579 
Viprayoga, 354 
Vila], 587 
Virocana, 584 

Virtue(s), 62, 235; cardinal, 85-87 
Vuuddha (sec hetvdbhtm), 104 
J'isamvada, 559 

Visaya, 37_, 239, 236. 258-59, 263, 266. 481; of 
avidya, 269; -visayi-bhava, 272 
Visayata, 136-37; clasMfied under two heads. 
137; conational, 137; four types of, 137; 
-samhandha, 131, 136 
X’isayatd-vMa (see Gadadhara) 

Vimyin, 239, 481 
Viiesa, 16 

Visesaiia, 209, 514-15; -tva, 515 
Vikesanatavacchedaka, 514 
ViSesya, 515, -ta, 133 

ViSistacivaita (see Ramanuja), 8, 195, 300-12, 
324; catholicity of, 312; central idea of, 
309; on JTva and Brahman, 193; schools, 
270; on substantiality of all beings as 
derived from Brahman, 304; its theory of 
God. 308; three conceptions harmonized 
in, 308-9 
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Visnu, 205, 3IG, 320, 320-27, 331. 541; of 
JSJiagnvato, 284; -bliakti, 327; desire of 
{Hiirlccha), 328; his paramapada, 291; 
pra»ula of, 330; source of degrees of 
re,rlity, 328; in Vedic , sense, 316 
Visnu Rhugavalii, 613 

Visnu Vunma, 173, 178, 366n,-68n., 373n.- 
74n.,_ 381n. 

Visnu Svainiii, 358 
Visoka, 62n. 

Viiolui (nr jyotismali), 73 
Visuddha, 580 

Visuddhi-tnagga (sec Buddliaghosa) 
Vis'vakarman, on materialists, 108 
Vlsvaniitra, 426 

Visvanatha (Cakravartin), 373n., 538; Iris 

Blinda-siddlii, 146; on memory, 136 
VisvarTipa, 421 
Visviitman, 451 
Vitakhn, 65, 71, SH 
Vital force (see prana) 

X'itandd, 171, 562-63; -kalhd, 579-80 
Vitlii, 517-18; -multadtta, 516 
Vithtlialaniitha, 349, 357n. 

Vivartinn, 263, 268, 274; line of interpreta- 
tion, 262; -praslhaiia, 262 
Vivarana-prameya-snhgralia (see Vidyaraijya) 
Vivarana school, 8, 189, 202, 203; on capacity 
of kabda, 265; on cessation of avidyd, 
265; on efficacy of karma, 265; on mukli, 
265 

Vivaria. 190, 193-94, 263, 268, 277, 494; 
clelmiiions of, 243; theory of (-vada), 243, 
258, 262, 329, 499; -upadana, 189-90 
Viticka, 58, 3Q9ii.; -Juana, 48; -khyati, 54-55 
Viveka-cuddmani (see Sankara), 424, 453, 
520-27 

Vivekananda, Stvaini, 211, 527; on Sri Krsna, 
299, 413 

Vividha-viedra (see Rakhaladasa Nyayaratna) 
Vividisa, 257, 260, 267 
Viynga, 514 

Volition (see pravrtti), 511-12 
Vraja, 369; -bhdva, 371 
Vratyas, 4, 178 
Vrtklha Vagbliafa, 19 
Vrndavana, 28,3, 291, 296; associates, 371 
^i•^f^■(.s), 256, 275, 322, 508-9, 549-50; -cailanya, 
549; gaunt. 366; -jndna, 382-2.3; inukliya, 
.360; nature of, 510; twofold, 61, 145 
Vyakta, .313, 495 
Vydna, 587 ; ' 

Pyanjann, 18, 145 .. .' . 

Vyapdra, 143, 271-72 

Vydpti. 96-97, 104. 142-43, 272, .322, 515, 554, 
556-57, 567; determination of, 328; -jhana, 
_ 107, 143, 158 , " 

Vyasa, 170; his bhdsya oh .yoga-Suprost 

64 u., G6n.-G8n., 7 On., '73ii.-'74n., Xhn.- 
77n., 79, 82n., 85, 87n. 

Vyasa (see Veda-Vyasa), 181, 649; his Sartraka- 
Sntra {see Brail ma-Suira and Vedanta- 
Siitra) 

Vyasa Tfrllia, 8, 568; on falsity of the world 
and non-dualism, 278; his Nydyamrta, 8, 
277-78, 567n. 

Vyatircka, 63, 654 


J'y avail arika, 243, 276; daia, 206; salya ftruthi 
242-44 '' 

T’yomiivatJ, 497, 504n. 

Vyuha{s), 194, 197, 299; doctrine of, 283- 
tour, 358 

Vyutpatti-vdda (see Gadadhara) 

Waking (see states), experience, 220-23 
Warren, his Buddhism in Translations, 58n.- 
59n., 71n,-72n., SOn,, 82, 83n.-84n 

88n.-89n. 

VVratson. 527 

Western pliilosophy, its standard of reality 
216 ' 
Wildoii Carr, on unconscion.sncss, 227-28 
Will, freedom of, 6.39-41 
WinterniU, M., his History of Indian 
Literature, 34 
Witness (see sakhn), 230-34 
Wogihara, 10 

Woodroffe (see Avalon, A.), 588it. 

Woodward, his Manual of a Mystic, 456 
Word (sec .Sabda Brahman) 

Words, .significant, four types of, 145 
Wordsworth, 408 

World, the expression of Brahman, 327; 
process of its evolution, 512; mitliydtva 
of, 326 

Worshijr (see npdsand), ritualistic, 294-95; 
various a.specLs of, 295, 358 

Yadava, 360 

Yajila, 81. 162, 251, 253-54 
Yajiiavalkya, 478, ,584 
Ydjiiavalkya Sniyli, 504 
Yajilikas, 64(in. 

Yajur-Veda, 7Cn., 166, 623 
Yak.yi, 585 
Yaina, 199 

Yama{s), 15, 49, 85-86 
Yamuna, 8 
Yaiitras, 445 
Yaska, 171 

Yasoda, 286; her love lor Ky.stia, 294 
Ya.somilra, 10 

Yathdrlha (sec Madhva, on theory of knowl- 
\ edge) 

Yatna, 513; Nyaya-Vaiscsika doctrine of, 516; 

three kinds of. 516 
Yatrd, 460 

Yoga (see Yoga-SUtra and yogms), 48, 56, 
63-64, 75, 181, 191, 60'2. 516. 549; 
ahimsd in, 81; a hold man’s creed, 89; 
■ reiterates Buddhistic dogma, 62n.; and 
' Buddhistic jhana, 71); and delivered souls, 
50; advises control of affections, 63; its 
division according to later writers, 70n.; 
on dream and sleep, 64, 65n.; on extra- 
sensory perception, 62n., 551, 594; and 
God, 87-89; gods in, 89; on certain 
fundamental traits, 89; Jainism and Bud- 
dhism compared tvilli, 89; aud Kant, GO; 
its later degenerations, 88-90; a manual 
of psychological ethics, 88; modern. 192; 
objeclive of its p.sychology, 54; philosoph- 
ical presuppositions of, 53-55; purpose 
of, 86; -Sdstra, 400-1; and self-knowledge, 
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Yoga — C on tin tied 

89; its Upanisadic nnd Vedantic leanings, 
55, 61n. 

Yogci{s), 18, 7G, 79, 213, 218, 29i, 297, 451 
4G4, 4G8, 518, 530, 652; of action, 8?! 
-bhuniis, 73ii.; defined, 58, 551; eight 
aiigas of, 49; four stages of, 70n.; Jaina, 
618; oL knowledge, 87; -maya, 289, 372 
Toga as Philosophy and Religimi (see Das- 
giipta, S. N.) 

Yoga-bhnsya, 265 

Yogacara school (see Buddhism) 

Yogdcdi a-bhumi-iastra, 11 
Yogncudamaij.i Upanisad, 81n. 

Yognja pralyaksa (see percer^ion) 

Yogahgn(s), 49-50, 79, 80n., 8Sn., 89n., 632 
Yoga Philosophy (sec Dasgupla, S. N.) 
Yogasarasahgraha, 59n., G4n. 

Yogasikhd Upanisad, 70n., 82n., 87n. 
Yoga-Sutra, 48n., 53n.-59n., Gin. -700. 72-82- 
84-87, 89n., 521, 523, 525-27, 537n.-38n.; 
543n., 604n,; devotion in, 87; its attitude 
to dispositions, 80; on fixation of atten- 
tion, 85; Isvampmnidhdna in, 87n.; on 
powers acquired by 'a yogin, 89; refers to 
ttvo kind.s of bcingss 69; on supernatural 
potvers, 521-22; Vyasa’s commentary on, 
14, 59a.; on wild propensities, 86 
Yogalattva Upanisad, 70ii., 76n. 
Yoga-vartlika, 537n, 

YogavSitsiha (Rdmayam), 7,3n., 61 In.; on 
ab.solutc reality and rvorlct appearance, 
4.32-33; on alter-death experience, 431; on 
Bvalunil, 431; lirahmulmika view of, 
424; brotherhood of all creatures in, 425; 
its catholicity, 425; on core of human 
personality, (ill; on creation and dissolu- 
tion, 431-32; and direct experience. 425; 


Yogavadstha—Conlinued 

dramatic situation in, 426: and effertirc- 
ness of its teaching, 425-26; on equalitv 
of rights hetuecn man and woman. 425; 
Its idealistic monism, 427-28; on jha and 
his destiny, 439-. 11; on pvatimnhtas, 435- 
36; on knowledge, 420-27. 434; mind or 
mdividuality in, 429; its objecthe and 
subjective idealism, 428; on omnipotence 
o£ thought, 429-31); its outstanding Ita- 
tures, 424-26; on path of niwana, 4.33-35; 
philosophy of, 424-, 3(5; on piamana, 
426-27; its rationalistic outlook, 424-25: 'its 
stages of realization, 435-36; on super- 
natural powers, 4.30; on test of reality, 
432; its three grades of manifestation of 
mind, 429; its three ways of piactiee of 
self-reali/ation, 434-35; on rvaking and 
dream experiences, 427; on wotl'js we 
experience, 428-29; regards \oga as a pro- 
cess along two lines, 434 
Yoga-vrtti, 5.“7n. 

Yogesvara, 401 

Yoginis) (see yoga), 61-62 , 64, 67 , 69-71, 73-74. 
76-79 , 81. 89, 427 , 468, .526 , 530; attain- 
ing his object, 86: classification of. 62n.; 
his first handicap, 57; his four stages of 
vairSgya (yalamam, v\atiiehn, ckrndriyn, 
vaSkard), 62n.-63n.; habits to he culti- 
vated by, 86; his invisible toes, 38; in 
saviema samadhi, 66 
Yogi- pralyaksa, 319 
Yogvflifl, 108, 515, 556 
Yudhisthira, 293, 643 

Yukti, justifies spiritual truths, 300; -dbhasa 
and sad-, 569 
YuktidipikU, 568 

Zen, 454 
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